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Aldwych, London, W.C. 2 

and from Mr. F. B. Philip, 

Agent for the Government of 

Southern Rhodesia, 

St. George's Street, Capetown, 






Monthly meeting at Inihgu Farm (^Ir. J. Symmoncls). Salisbury (South) Farmers' Association. 
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Editorial. 


Co?itribiitions and corresyondence regarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia are 
incited. All communications regarding these matters and 
advertisements slioidd be addressed, to:—The Editor^ Be-- 
part me nt of Agricidture, Salisbury. 


TOtsbina all our fanners 
H (Boob Season anb 
a prosperous Bew l^ear. 


Salisbury (South) Farmers* Associatiem.—This is a Iiy& 
association; its members take a keen and intelligent interest 
in matters that concern the. well-being of the farming in-- 
diistry, and it is a staunch vsnpporter of the Ehodesia Agri¬ 
cultural Union. It has aspirations of a farmers’ hall ami 
is quietly and hopefully accumulating funds with this object. 
Pending the erection of such an institution, the monthly 
meetings are held at various parts of the district and fre¬ 
quently at the picturesque spot shown in the illustration om 
the opposite page. The area covered by the Salisbury (South)* 
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.¥’arniers' Association is an extensive one and takes in tke 
Himyaiii Eiver and beyond it to a point approximately 25 
miles soiitiL of Salisbury. It is almost entirely a typical 
.^and veld area. 

Tbe district bas been freely settled in tlie last few years, 
tbe principal attraction being tobacco, of 'wliicli some excel¬ 
lent crops bave been grown. Unfortunately tbe slump in 
tbis commodity bas bit tbe Salisbury South farmers—in 
common with many other farmers in tbe Colony—very bard, 
and practically on every farm are to be seen barns lying idle 
or barns being used to a small proportion of their capacity. 
Farmers bave therefore to seek other outlets as sources of 
revenue, and maize, cotton, ground nuts, sunflowers, dairy¬ 
ing, pig raising and poultry" bave been added to tbe farm 
•economy. 

Ill a short survey of tbe farms in tbe district we saw 
evidences of progressive and diversified fanning that will, 
no doubt, bring its reward. On one farm we were informed 
■that 551 bags of maize were reaped last season from 5f3 acres. 
Tbis result was obtained by a system of rotation, assisted by 
•economic fertiliser treatment. At tbe farm Zengea, of which 
Mr. D. Boyd is in charge, there were at the time of our visit 
(27tb November) 125 acres of maize, all check-row planted, 
sbowung above ground and giving promise of a good yield. 
A successful crop of cotton was grown on this farm last 
season and a further area of 60 acres bad already been planted 
tbis season and was looking well. Turkish tobacco was to 
be planted in January. Mr. G. N. Fleming, who is president 
of tbe association, owns land in tbe vicinity of tbe Ilunyani 
Eiver, and altbougb bis principal activity is directed towards 
breeding cattle, which be is grading up with tbe use of 
Sussex and Red Poll bulls, be is following the cult of 
^/mixed farming” on lines advocated by the Department of 
Agriculture. It was indeed pleasing to see tbe hygienic and 
comfortable manner in which bis pigs were boused, and tbe 
general well-being of tbe young baconers showed full appre- 
, elation of tbe attention given. 

Tbe farmers of Salisbury vSoutb are experiencing heavy 
weather and some are ^bip against it.” Notwithstanding tbis, 
all difficulties are being met courageously and cheerfully, and 
W 0 feel sure that in spite of'the'setback caused by tbe tern- 
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porary effacenient of tobacco, the farmers of this district 
will will tliroiig'ii and will take their share in tlie iipbiiikliiig 
of tliis yoiuig Colony. 


World Agricuitorai Tractor Trials* —Under the auspices 
of the Royal AgTicultural Society of England, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Institute of Agricultural Engineering, Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, agricultural tractor trials are to be held 
ill 1930. The trials, which will be open to machines niaiiii- 
factiii‘ed in any country of the world, witli no restriction as 
to weight or horse power, but limited to two machines of 
any one make or model, will consist of two parts: (a) tests 
of a scientific and practical nature not open to the public, 
and (h) a public demonstration. 

The^' will be carried out under the siipervision of the 
Institute of Agricultural Engineering on land near Oxford. 
The dates proposed for tlie actual held operations are from 
1st June to 1st Septemhei*, 1939; the public deiiionstration 
will take place on Kith to 19th September, when entrants 
will be required to put their machines through their paces. 
The result of the trials will subsequently be piihlisiied by 
the Institute in the form of a report. 


The Utilisation of Rhodesian Timbers.— We publish in 
this issue of the Journal the second of a series of articles 
which the Assistant Forest Officer is writing regarding the 
treatment and utilisation of Rhodesian timbers. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Wilkinson recently visited Pretoria, 
where, owing to the courtesy of the Minister of Agriculture 
ill the Union, he was able to make a study of the methods 
in vogue for the seasoning and preservation of locally grown 
timbers for commercial purposes. The first article, which 
appeared in the T^ovmnber issue of the Journal, dealt with the 
process of vseasoning, while the second, which appears in the 
present issue, has to do with preservation of timbens. As 
is well known, the limiting factor in the utilisation of Rho¬ 
desian timbers has been lack of knowledge as to the' correct 
methods of ■ treating these timbers so as to render them 
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clnraMe and impervious to siicli faults as splitting and warp¬ 
ing*, as well as insect and fungus attacks. These articles are 
written with the ()])jeet of making it possible to use in a 
larger measure Rliodesiaii-growii timbers in ])referenc.e to 
iiiiirorted ones, wliieli it was shown in a rec'ent issue of the 
Journal cost us in a round sum pei* annum. In 

passing it might be mentioned that already a small industry 
lias sprung up in the Colony, where properly seascrned wagon 
material and pick handles in limited quantities are being' 
produced. These have been subjected to practical tests with 
satisfaetory results. 

The tv;o articles which have noW' appeared cover the 
general methods which are advocated by the Forestry De¬ 
partment for the treatment of timbers for commej'cial pur¬ 
poses. Other articles will appear later wdiich will deal iiior6> 
partieulariy with the treatment of timber for farm purposes 
by methods which can easily be applied by the average 
larmer. Persons'interested and having stocks of indigenous 
wood should get into touch with the Forest Service officers. 


Road llotor Services.— Bulletin No. 35, issued in 
December by the Ilhodesia Eailways, contains some interest- 
ing* figures relative to the operation of the road motor services 
for September, It is noted that at present the service as a 
vrhole is being run at a loss, vrliieli is perhaps only to be 
expected in the early days of such a. system. The railway 
administration, however, designed the service with the de¬ 
finite object of encouraging the development of agriculture 
in areas which have previously been held back l)y lack of 
transport facilities, and from what we can gather this is 
being achieved. Eoacl motor services are of especial benefit 
in a Colony such as this, where the railway system consistwS 
mainly of trunk lines, and we trust that as circumstances 
warrant, similar transport facilities will be extended to other 
parts of the Colony. 

The traffic conveyed during September totalled 6,380 
tons, which is some 600 tons more than that carried during 
the previous month. Cream traffic dropped, however, from 
1,069 gallons in August to 990 gallons in September. This 
drop' in cream traffic is, of course, to be expected' towards 
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tlie close of the dry season. Maize was the principal com- 
inodity carried during September, and all vehicles were fully 
einplo 3 ^ed in meeting demands for transport. The Glendale, 
Concession and Umgiisa Valiev services were especialijr busy 
ill the transport of maize. The niimher of passengers carried 
by road motor services increased from 1,442 in August to 
1,50G in September. It is of interest to note that considera¬ 
tion is being given to the provision of more comfortahle 
accommodation for passengers on road motor vehicles. The 
mileage run in September was 48,104, this being a slight 
increase over the August figure of 47,121 miles. Trailers 
were employed for 21,091 miles, and this gives an indication 
of the extent to which these vehicles are being used. 

The total nimiber of vehicles now in use or being 
assembled comprises 47 loiTies and 26 trailers. Of these, 13 
are 5-ton lorries and 15 are 5-ton trailers. With the excep¬ 
tion of six, the entire fleet of lorries is composed of six- 
wheelers. Two additional lorries are on order, as well as 
four additional trailers. 


Tlie Beef Cattle Situation in the United States* —The 
Live Stock Eeview for 1928, issued by the United States 
Bepartinent of Agriculture, gives a great deal of useful in¬ 
formation relative to the beef trade of that country. It is 
stated that the cattle situation during 1928 was generally 
good, being especially favoural)le to the cattle grower. Prices 
held the relatively high level reached in late 1927, with 
about normal seasonal variations. These averaged the highest 
since 1919, and from the standpoint of purchasing power they 
apparently were the highest on record. The average cost of 
all cattle for slaughter during the- year was 10.59 dollars 
per 100 lbs. as compared with 8.63 dollars for 1927 and 7.32 
dollars for 1926. Federally inspected slaughter of cattle- 
dining 1928 totalled 8,467,308 head, which wms 1,052,796 
head or 11 per cent, less than the slaughter in 1927 and 17 
per cent, less than the heaw^^ slaughter in 1926. Barring 
1921, -when cattle were held off the market as the result of 
low prices and depressed financial conditions, slaughter in 
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1928 was tile smallest since 1916. The estimated total per 
capita consumption of heef for the year was 51.7 pounds as 
compared writh 58.4 pounds in 1927, 63.6 pounds in 1926 and 
56 pounds in 1916. Imports of beef (fresh, cured and canned, 
including' some veal) amounted to approximately 122,000,000 
pounds, as compared with 78,000,000 pounds in 1927. Im¬ 
ports of live cattle w’-ere practically all from Canada and 
Mexico, and amounted to 534,804 head as against 445,345 
head in 1927. Canada's contribution totalled 284,000 for 
the year, as compared with 204,000 in 1927; of the 1928 
total, however, a large proportion were dairy cattle g'oiiig* 
into the 27ew England and Middle xltlantic States. Those 
from Mexico were almost entirely stocker cattle for re-stock- 
hig ranges in the south-west. These imports, therefore, 
contributed but little to the beef supply in 1928. Wholesale 
prices of choice heavy steer carcases at New York averaged 
23.54 dollars per 100 lbs. for the year, as against 20.66 dollars 
for 1927. The weighted average retail price of beef com¬ 
puted from average prices reported by the Ynited States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics for 52 cities, on cuts represent¬ 
ing the equivalent of 63.5 per cent, of the beef carcase, was 
32.4 cents for 1928, as compared wuth 28.1 cents for 1927 
and 27 cents for 1926. 

In summarising the general cattle situation it is stated 
that there is at present a close adjustment between cattle 
production and slaughter, and cattle production is at the low 
point of the cycle—a level which corresponds to that of 1912. 
The unfavourable price situation during the past several years 
caused liquidation of breeding and growing stock, with the 
result that slaughter exceeded production and numbers on 
farms and ranges were rapidly depleted. It is thought that 
the present level of cattle prices wull encourage increased 
cattle production, but the wnrning is issued that when prices 
are approaching the peak of a cycle is not usually a good 
time for beginners to enter any industry. The total numbers 
of all cattle and calves on farms and ranges on 1st January, 
1939, were 55,751,000, as'compared with the revised estimate 
of 55,681,000 at the beginning of 1928, but the increase is 
regarded as negligible and more than accounted for by in¬ 
creased imports.. 





Southern Rhodesia stand at Hull Civic and Enix^ire Exhibition, October, 1929. 
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Tfie Hull Citie aRd Eitipsre Exiiifjitiow« —As will be seen 
from tlie ilhistraf.ioii on tlie opposite page, Soiitliern Bliodesia 
was represented at the exliihiiioii wdiicli was held at Hull 
from 10th to 12tli Uctober and from the 14th to 16th October.^ 
The opening ceremony was performed by Prince' 

George in the presence of a large and representative gather¬ 
ing* of citizens, and the exhibition during the six days it 
was in progress was visited by some 70,000 people. The 
exhibits of agricultural products at the Southern Rhodesia 
stand included maize, cotton, ground nuts, Soya beans, wheat,- 
oats, baiier^ and numerous other grains and seeds,. as well 
as specimens of timbers. Mineral exhibits included gold, 
quartz, asbestos, chrome ores, chromium products, mica,, 
copper ore, coal, etc. A special feature was made of the 
exhibit of 250 lbs. of tobacco of various types, in the'leaf, 
as well as manufactured. 

The report of tlie oflicer in charge of the Colony’s exhibit 
states' tiiat the Soutlierii Rhodesia exhilrit attracted consider-: 
able attention and was considered by some tO’ be the most 
comprehensive display in the exhibition. Rhodesian, 
cigarettes and tobaccos to the value of =£113 5s. Scl. were 
sold during the period of the exhibition, and the aid of retail 
tobacconists was enlisted to popularise our leaf. One firm, 
it is stated, lias sold during five months, in addition to 
Eliodiaii cigarettes, 260,000 cigarettes manufactured entirely 
from Southern Rhodesian tobacco. The Southern Rhodesian 
representative passes on a suggestion from a manufacturer- 
which is wortlrr, of consideration by those concerned. It 
is- to il.ie eifec*t that the bales of tobacco should bear an 
identiiic'atioii mark, so that vrhen additional supplies of this 
particular lea.f a.re required they can be procured. He writes: 
'‘"This manufacturer expressed the opinion that an increased, 
demand for our unmanufactured tobacco . would be created' 
if bales bore certain markings which itleiitified the growler. 
He explained that his reason for expressing t'his 'opinion is' 
due to the fact that about hiteen months ago his brokers 
supplied liis firm rvith 30 bales of excellent tobacco of .a' 
bright Yirgiiiia type which was gro.wip in Southern Rhodesia,,' 
and it was anticipated that some difficulty would be, ex- 
perieiice.d in obtaining further wsupplies of a similar type of 
tobacco nv'heri these are required, on accoimi of the absence 
of any marking by which the groiver could be iclentifledd" 
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High Priced Grain Bags an Sowtli Africa. —Early in the 
year a special request was addressed to the Department of 
Agriculture of the ITnion of South Africa to investigate the 
causes of the relatively high post-war prices of grain laig'S. 
The investigation was undertaken by the Division of Agricul¬ 
tural Ecuiiomies raid Markets, and the findings are recorded 
in the form of a bulletin. Fnfortuiiately it appears that the 
causes of these high prices are entirely beyond the control 
of South African importers and producers, and' that the re¬ 
latively small quantity of giinnybags imported cannot in 
any way inhuence prices. The bulletin, however, serves a 
useful purpose in acquainting farmers with the actual con¬ 
ditions ill the grain bag* market. 

Grain bags are made from jute, practically all of which 
is produced in India, in the provinces of Bengal, Assam, 
Beliar and Orissa, including Kepal. However, Bengal prac¬ 
tically monopolises the production. The production of jute 
in India in 1928 amounted to 9,916,000 bales of 400 lbs. 
The value of the exports of giinnybags from India in 192C-27 
was 243,772,000 rupees, of which South Africa was respon¬ 
sible for 10,407,000 rupees. Australia is by far the most 
important country with regard to the purchase of these bags 
from India, while South Africa imported only 4.2 per cent, 
of the total. Other countries, of which the largest importer 
is Germany and the next largest Great Britain, import the 
raw jute from India, although the U.S.A. and Argentine 
import very large quantities of gunnyclotli with w^hich to 
manufacture their own bags. In the east, Calcutta is the 
only place where bags are manufactured, and there are about 
■57 jute mills in operation. 

The writer of the bulletin ascribes the high prices wliicli 
South Africa has to pay for grain bags to two factors, i.e., 
change of economic conditions in India and in the rate of: 
exchange on the Calcutta Gunny Exchange. After the war 
economic conditions have changed in India as in practically 
every other country. Labour has become more expensive and 
higher v/ages are being paid. The cost of living has in¬ 
creased, and apart from this the mills have often operated 
on short weeks, sometimes working only four days, although 
paying out full week’s wages, thus not allowing the output 
io dominate the demand. In 1914 the rate of exchange was 
Is. 4cL; it has been Is. 6d.- during the last few years. 
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Witli tliese two factors remoYed from tlie general annual 
wdiolesale price index for grain Lag's in South Africa, it is 
'Seen that the price for 2-i-lb. grain Lags in 1928 was in reality 
below that of 1914 and the lowest price obtained for the last 
-five years. The winter has formed the opinion that South 
Africa, importing only a very small percentage of the total 
gimnybags output of Calcutta, cannot in any wn^y affect the 
price of grain bags on that market. The best suggestion for 
South Africa would be to adopt, if possible, a policy of 
centralised or co-operative buying which ’would ensure 
supplies of grain bags at relatively reasonable prices when 
bought during the right time on this fluctuating market. 


Tile Effect of Pasteyrisation ©n the Nutritive Value of 
Milk.— This is a subject which has provoked a good deal of 
discussion and given rise to considerable diversity of opinion. 
Enquiries are frequently received by the Department of 
Agriculture on the point, and it may be of use if we sum¬ 
marise the findings of a committee of scientists set up in 
Great Britain to investigate the matter. These findings are 
recorded in the Scottish Journal of Agriculture for October, 
1926, and a copy of the article has reached us in bulletin 
form through the courtesy of the Bowett Institute, Aberdeen. 

It was found that heat reduced the amount of soluble 
calcium in milk. In fresh milk about 26 per cent, of the 
total calcium is in the difiusible or soluble form, in pas¬ 
teurised milk about 20 per cent., and in milk which lias been 
kept at boiling point for one hour, about 15 per cent. The 
losses in soluble calcium are believed to be due to the 
formation of a colloidal form of calciuin phosphate. Souring 
of milk causes a rise in the soluble calcium to an extent 
depending on the degree of souring. 

It is interesting to note here that the heating of milk 
interferes with the processes involved in cheese-making. 
This is most probably due to the reduction of soluble calcium, 
since for cheese-making the natural properties of fresh milk 
can be restored by adding a soluble calcium salt to the 
heated milk. 

Feeding experiments were carried out to determine 
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wlietiier aiix^ diitereiiee could be detected in, tlie heal ill and 
late of growth oi calTes fed on pasteurised milk as compared 
with calres fed on fresh milk, and also whether the addition 
of a soluble ealciiim salt to pasteurised milk would affect its 
nutritive value. The crJves were reared in the ordinary v'ay, 
milk only being given for the first forty or fifty days, and 
then some form of concentrate and roughage added gradiialljn 
It Avas found that the average increase in iveiglit was greater 
in the calves receiving fresh milk than in those receiving 
pasteurised milk. In all the tests the rate of growth was 
greater in the calves receiving the pasteurised milk plus the 
soluble calciuiii salt than in those receiving pasteurised milk 
onhu 

All the eahes receiving either fresh milk or pasteurised 
milk plus the soluble caiciiim salt reniaiiied in p^erfect health. 
Those receiving pasteurised milk were not in such g:ocHl con¬ 
dition as the otlieis. They had not the same “bloom'^ of 
perfect liealtii. In <'nie experiment, in Avhieli the calves 
received pasteurised milk o.iily, gross signs of malnutrition 
appeared. 

The report eiiipliasi,ses the point that the iiiimlier of 
experiments and the number of animals in the individual 
tests were too small to enable definite eonchisions to be 
drarvii. It is stated, however, that the results seem to in¬ 
dicate that the process of pasteurisation affects the physio¬ 
logical pro|,ierties of milk in siieli a way as to decrease its 
value for promoting gc'owtli and maintaining health in young 
aiiiiiials. At the same time. notwitlistaiKling; t,he rigorous 
coiiditioiis under wliidi the cxperijuents were carried out, 
fairly heal I by calves were reared hi two out of tliree of the 
tests Avitli pasteurised milk. 

On the important point as to Arhetlier pasteurisation 
reduces the Auiliie of milk tor diildren, the (■ommitlee have 
little direct conclusive evidence. In regard to this it is 
stated; ““The only experimental results applicable to children 
would he experiments carried out on children themselves. 
. . . Ill the absence, of such tests the results of lire .above 
and other similar investigations seem to warrant the opinion 
that while pasteurisation affects the nutritive value of milk, 
the evil effects can be prevented, and in any ca^se are less 
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serious than the rish of infection with tnhercle Ibacilli or 
other disease-causing bacteria liable to be present in ordinary 
fresh milk. The ideal milk, however, is undoubtedly fresh 
milk completely free from the danger of conveying infection/’ 


Milk Consumption and the Growth of Sohool Chlidreiii— 
Many of -our readers will be conversant with the results of 
a preliminary investigation carried out in 1926-27 by the 
Scottish Board of Health to determine the effect of the 
addition of milk to the diet of school children. This report 
received wide publicity and created great interest, for the 
conclusions were of far-reaching importance. The investiga¬ 
tion was continued during the period November, 1927, to 
June, 1928, and the results were published in the Lancet of 
January, 1929, a reprint of which has been received by us 
through the courtesy of the Rowett Institute, Aberdeen. 

The investigation was carried out at seven centres, 
namely, Peterhead, Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Greenock and Belfast. The number of children involved was 
1,425. At each place four groups of children were selected 
and each group treated differently. One group received 
whole milk, another separated milk, a third a biscuit ration 
of the caloric value of the separated milk, while a fourth 
acted as controls, receiving nothing. The children of 13 to 
14 years received one pint of milk daily, those of 9 to 10 
the same, and those of 6 to 7 years three-quarters of a pint 
daily. It w^as found that there was an average increase in 
height of 23.5 per cent, and weight of 45.37 per cent, in 
favour of the milk-fed groups over the non-milk groups. 
These increases are greater than those in the first (1927) 
test. In every case the milk-fed children were ahead of the 
'"biscuit” and ""control” groups. The greatest increase in- 
height was in the six-year-old milk-fed group. The greatest 
increase in weight was in the 13-year-old separated milk 
group. The difference between the ""biscuit” group and the 
""controls” was but slight, except that the 13-year-old 
""controls” did better in height, but not so well in weight. 
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Di\ C. A. Douglas examined all tlie children clinically 
when they were measured. Her report states:— 

'Hn practicalh^ every case it was noted that the children 
receiving milk showed, even where there wUvS obviously poor 
maternal care, that sleekness peculiar to a ^veil-nourished 
animal. Their hair had a glossy and bright appearance. 
Their nails were smooth, resilient and looked as if polished. 
General alertness was common to all the children fed on 
milk. N'o difference could he detected with regard to these 
points between the children receiving milk, irrespective of the 
kind of milk. It was gathered from teachers and janitors 
that the children receiving milk were much more alert and 
very much more boisterous and difficult to control than the 
others. This latter fact was only too evident wdieii they 
were waiting in small groups to he w'eighed.^’ 

Another member of the committee, Dr. G. W. Simpson, 
made a different observation. He asked the headmasters to 
painde the children in their respective groups, lie himself 
being* unaware which group was milk-fed or otherwise. From 
this general survey he placed the groups in order of apparent 
standard of nutrition. Of five examinations thus made, he 
found that first places of nutritional standard were accorded 
to three whole-milk and tw^o separated milk groups. Second 
places were accorded to two whole-milk and three separated 
milk groups. Third places were accorded to all five biscuit 
groups, and fourth xilaces to all five control groups. ^‘Tlie 
dilfereiice in nutrition between groups receiving milk and 
not receiving milk was plainly evident. No great difference 
was noticed between the whole milk and separated milk 
groups.” 

One very interesting result came out in this repeated 
investigation. In order to ascertain what would occur, two 
of the previous feeding groups -were reversed. A group 
rvliich in the original investigation received separated milk 
now received biscuit. Another group which in the first in¬ 
vestigation were Controls’’ now received whole milk. The 
general result in both cases was that they changed places; 
the former milk group now receiving biscuit fell to the 
biscuit standard, while the former ^'control” group now re¬ 
ceiving milk rose to the milk standard. 
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Tlie significance of tliese results cannot be oyer-esti- 
inatedj and demonstrate tbe value of milk to growing 
cliildren. 

Tire cost of tliis investigation was defrayed by a grant 
made by tbe Empire Marketing Board to tbe Eowett Institute, 
Aberdeen. 


Retirai of Mfa Waiters^ —We regret to record tbe retiral 
from active service of Mr. J. A. T. Walters, B.A., 
E.R.S.A., Agriculturist, on account of ill bealtb. Mr. 
Walters entered tbe service of tbe Soiitbern Ebodesia 
administration in Eebruary, 1912, baving previously served 
for several years in tbe Department of Agriculture of tbe 
Transvaal and later of tliat of tbe Union of Soutli Africa, 
where be beld tbe appointment of Assistant Agrostologist. 
He was one of that band of earlier oflicials in Sontberii 
Rliodesia vrbose duties before tbe advent of motor transport 
and tbe closer settlement of tbe agTiciiltiiral areas entailed 
considerable liardsbip. An eiitbiisiastic and capable officer, 
be never spared biinself, and bis work bas helped niateriall}" 
in tbe advancenient of tlie agricultural industry of tbe 
Colony. During tbe period of tbe Great War be was tbe 
sole remaining officer in the Agriculturists and Botanists’ 
Branch and was subjected to exceptional mental and physical 
strain, vdiicb probably iiiiderniined a constitution none too 
strong. In March, 1925, be was seconded from tbe Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture to take up tbe appointment of Land 
Settlement Officer attached to tbe High Commissioner’s Office 
ill London. While in England Mr. Walters was elected a 
Fellow of tbe Eoyal Society of Arts. A strenuous term of 
office ill a climate to which be was not suited physically 
resulted in a breakdown in bealtb and for a long while be 
was seriously ill and incapacitated from duty. 

In March, 1928, Mr. Walters returned to this Colony 
and resumed duty in tbe Chief Agriculturist’s Branch, but 
after a short spell of office bis bealtb again broke down and 
be bas been under medical treatment ever since. He bas 
now retired from tbe Service on pension and will take up bis 
residence on a farm be has acquired in tbe vicinity of Salis¬ 
bury. 
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We feel sure that Mr. "Walters’ numerous farmer friends 
will greatly regret his retiral and will hope to see him re¬ 
stored to health. His colleagues in the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment miss his genial presence and will remember him as a 
lojml friend and a zealous and efficient servant of the Govern¬ 
ment. 


Notice. 


Parcels coataiaing samples of soil for analysis and dead 
poultry for examination are frequently received by tbe De¬ 
partment of Agriculture upon wbicb a cartage fee of 6d. and 
an agency fee of Is. 6d. bas to be paid. This charge is sub¬ 
sequently debited to the sender, who is at a loss to understand 
how it has been incurred. The better plan is to send such 
parcels by post, which cost the consignor no more than he 
would pay by railing them, and it is hoped this procedure 
will be followed in future. 
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The Ground Nut. 

(AEACHIS HYPOGAEA.) 


By S. D. Timson, M.C,, Dip.Agric. (Wye). 


General 0— The ground mit, also commonly called the 
pea niit or monkey niit, which, now has a world-wide distribu¬ 
tion, was originally discovered in North America and is 
generally believed to be native to Brazil. It is probable that 
the plant was distributed from Brazil over the remainder of 
America, and from thence it came to Europe, Africa and 
Asia. Cossigny states, however, that it is indigenous to 
Madagascar and spread from there to India. The Spaniards 
introduced it to the Moluccas and Philippines by way of the 
Pacific. 

To-day the ground nut is widely distributed through 
practically the whole of the tropical and sub-tropical regions 
of the world. 

Descript 1011. —The ground nut is an annual herbaceous 
leguminous plant with erect or creeping stems, according 
to the variety. The leaves are arranged in two pairs of 
oval leaflets, which are alternately placed on the stem and 
gei\erally have a fine down of hair on the lower surface, while 
the upper surface is smooth. 

In the erect varieties the fertile flowers are situated in 
the axils of the lower leaves, but in the creeping varieties 
the flowers are disposed along the whole length of the stems. 
They are a bright yellow colour, with reddish striations. The 
peduncle, or flower stalk, elongates immediately after fer¬ 
tilisation of the ovary and bends over towards the ground, 
which it penetrates, carrying the ovary with it. As soon as 
the ovary is below ground it swells and grows out into the 
well-known fruit or nut, which is an oblong pod of a pale 
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straiT colour and varying‘ in size and tlie number of seeds 
it contains, according to tbe variety. 

Bacterial nodules are usually produced freely on tbe 
roots, and tlie plant is a typical legaiine, in tliat it can obtain 
its nitrogen supply from tlie air by tbe co-operation of tlie 
bacteria in these nodules. 

Uses. —Tbe whole of tbe ground nut plant is useful either 
as food for man or as stock feed. The shelled seeds contain 
about 40 to 52 per cent, of oil and 25 to 32 per cent, of 
crude protein. The oil is extracted by heat and pressure, 
and it is largely for its oil content that the plant is grown. 
The residue after expression of the oil is made into a cake, 
which is a very valuable feed for all classes of farm stock 
and is particularly valuable for dairy and fattening cattle. 
The cake made from decorticated nuts contains about 45 to 
47 per cent, of crude protein and about 31 per cent, when 
made from unshelled nuts. 

The oil is used very largely in the manufacture of soaps 
and margarine, and it is said to he equal in quality to olive 
oil for table use. It is also used in the manufacture of 
cosmetics, leather dressings and furniture creams. 

After the removal of the pods at harvest the remainder 
of the plant provides a nutritious and palatable hay, or, where 
the maintenance of the nitrogen and humus content of the 
soil is of first importance, it can be returned to the soil and 
ploughed under. Usually the hay is of greater value as a 
stock food than for its soil restorative properties. 

The following analyses indicate the coiiipositioii of tlie 
various parts and products of the plants:— 
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Water. 

Crude 

Fat 

Carbohydrates. 

Ash. 


protein. 

or oil 

Soluble. 

Fibre. 

1. Seeds only 

7.48 

28.53 

43.75 

9.53 

3.5 

2.38 

2. Shells „ 

9.0 

6.6 

1.6 

lo.l 

64.3 

i 

3. Seeds with 

6.0 

23.7 

34.2 

17.5 

15.9 

2.7 

shells 





4. Hay vines only 

9.5 

10.5 

1.3 

39.8 

27.0 

11.9 

5. Hay vines and 

7.8 

13.3 

10.4 

37.4 

24.3 

6.8 

nuts 







6. Ground-nut 

10.7 

47.6 

8.0 

23.7 

5.1 

4.9 

cake (U.S.A.) 

7. Ground-nut 

9.6 

45.0 

10.7 

30.7 

4.0 

cake (Rhod.) 




1 

1 



1. P. de Soi^nay: Green Manures and Manuring in 
Troiyics {average of 5 varieties). 

8. Mauri tills. 

4. Rhodesian. 

0 & G. Henry & Alorrison : Feeds and Feeding. 

7. Division of Chief Chemist {average of 6 analyses). 

VarietisSn—The numerous yarieties of g*roimd nnts fall 
iiatiirally into two main gTonps, namely: (a) the hunch or 
erect-gro^Ying varieties, and (b) the runner or prostrate or 
creeping varieties. 

In the course of a mmiber of years variety trials carried 
out on the Salisbury Experiment Station have demonstrated 
that as a wliole the runner varieties give a somewhat higher 
yield of nuts than the bunch type, but this advantage is more 
than coiuiterbalanced by the extra cost of harvesting the 
runner varieties and the fact that many more empty pods 
are produced by these varieties. The hunch types of nuts 
are recommended for commercial cultivation, though where 
pigs are to he pastured on the nxit crop, the runner variety 
may he preferred. 

When the export market for the street barrow and con¬ 
fectionery trades is aimed at, the nuts should he grown on 
a type of soil which does not stain the shells, as a clean white 
shell is essential for this market if the best prices are to 
be obtained. Nuts the shells of which are stained are suit- 
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able for oil extraction, as the staining* does not affect tlieir 
value for this purpose. 

Of the bunch varieties, the vSpaiiisli Bimcli and the 
Virginia Bunch have proved the most suitable types for tliis 
Colony. The former produces rather m.ore oil per aero than 
the latter, whereas the Virginia Bunch gives a soniewliat 
larger yield of protein and hay. 

The Spanish Bunch has been exported to England for a 
number of years^ and is said to niieet all the demands of the 
confectionery, street barrow and oil milling trades when the 
nuts are well developed and properly prepared for market. 
As far as the writer is aware, the Virginia Bunch type of 
nut has not yet been placed on the English market from this 
Colony, although there is every reason to believe that they 
would be just as suitable for this market as the Spanish 
Bunch, and possibly more so. A well known Ehodesian 
farmer investigated this point when on a recent visit to 
England, and came to the conclusion that there was some 
preference for the larger type of nut, such as the Chinese 
or Virginia Bunch, for the confectionery and street barrow 
trades. 

If this is so, the growing of Virginia Bunch might pre¬ 
sent the following advantages over Spanish Bunch, though 
the matter reciuires still further investigation. The cost of 
picking from the vines and of selection for export should 
be less; the percentage of exportable nuts should be some¬ 
what higher, and the total yield per acre should be appre- 
ciahty greater. In addition, the yield of hay for consumption 
on the farm would be greater. The Virginia Bunch should 
he the more profitable type to grow where the entire crop 
IS consumed on the farm, as the acre yield of protein and 
hay is greater than from Spanish Bunch, though the latter 
gives the higher acre yield of oil. 

Whatever the type grown, if the nuts are to he exported 
to England they should (1) be grown on soil which does not 
stain or adhere to the shells, and should be thoroughly 
cleaned, and (2) be carefully sorted and graded. 

The writer is informed on good authority that carefully 
gi.*aded nuts in clean shells have on one occasion obtained a 
price on the English market which was equivalent to slightly 





Ground nut variety trials. 

The growins: crop in duplicate plots. Twenty varieties have been inclitded 
in these ti-ials, which have been extended over a period of five years. 
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over 4s. 6d. per bag of 75 lbs. more tban otlier consignments^ 
marketed at tlie same time, wkicli were ungraded and bad 
stained sliells. In anotker case a mixed consignment of 
Spaiii,sli Bnncli nuts, grown partly on sandy soil and partly 
on red soil on tlie same farm, were recently marketed to- 
getlier. Eotli lots were carefully graded, and in addition 
tlie red soil lot was washed. On being sold the sandy soil 
lints were sold at 31s. per cwt. and the red soil nuts at 25s. 
per cwt. The only difference between the two samples lay 
in the colour of the shells. The benefit of grading nuts for 
export trade and marketing them in clean shells is therefore 
obvious, and farmers are strongly urged invariably to do 
this when export is intended. It will probably make the 
difference between a good profit and little or none. 

The following tables, giving the results of variety trials 
and a classification and comparison of different types of nuts 
grown in this Colony, are extracted from the report of the 
Salisbury Agricultural Experiment Station, for the season 
1927-28, compiled by the Manager, Mr. H. 0. Arnold:— 

Variety Trials carried out at the Salisbury Agricultural 
Experimerit Station* —These trials have extended over a 
period of five years, during which time several new kinds 
have been tested against other varieties which are more 
commonly grown in the Colony. About twenty different 
strains have been included in these trials, most of which have 
been received through the courtesy of the Department of 
Agricultxxre of the Union of South Africa and of the United 
States of America. They include six kinds with prostrate 
stems and fourteen with upright stems. Owing to their 
spreading habit, those with prostrate stems or "^runners’' 
produce their nuts over a comparatively large area, and for 
this reason all operations connected with the harvesting of 
the nuts are rendered more laborious than they are with the 
^'bunch” varieties, the nuts of which are clustered near the 
base of the stem. The returns show that the yields of the 
"runner” varieties are usually heavier than those of the 
"bunch” type, hut because they produce a larger percent¬ 
age of immature nuts and are more expensive to reap, the 
"bunch” varieties are believed to be more profitable for 
cultivation on a commercial scale. 
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Yields ill lbs. of TJnslLelled Nuts per Acre. 

Percentage 


NTame of variety. 

Average 
yield over 

3 seasons. 
1923-26. 

Yield, 

1926-27. 

Yield, 

1927-28. 

Average 
yield over 
5 seasons. 

of nuts 
(kernels) to 
imslielled 
nuts (pads). 

Rnnker varieliea — 






Jumbo ... 

2,123 

2,930 

2,900 

2,440 

62 

Virginia runner ... 

1,920 

2,710 

2,840 

2,262 

70 

Gambia ... 

1,767 

2,400 

2,450 

2,048 

61 

Large Japan ese ... 

1,630 
(1 season) 

2,500 

2,410 

1,960 
(3seasons) 

62 

Mammotb 

2,570 

2,850 

3,240 

2,887 

62 

Chinese ... 

2,250 

2,680 

2,810 

2,580 

68 

Bunch txirieties — 

Virginia (Victoria, 
S>..). 

(3 seasons) 

1,560 

2,780 

3,020 

(5 seasons) 

2,096 

69 

Virginia (U.S.A.) 

1,717 

2,450 

2,540 

2,028 

70 

African (Union) ... 

1,703 

1,860 

2,140 

1,822 

75 

Natal (Union) 

1,540 

2,320 

2,120 

1,812 

75 

Tennessee Red 
(Union) 

1,450 

2,050 

2,480 

1,776 

75 

Spanish (Rhodesia) 

1,467 

1,780 

2,390 

1,714 

75 

Tennessee Red 
(Agr. Exp. Stn.) 

1,333 

2,070 

2,410 

1,696 

75 

Virginia (Union) ... 

1,430 

3,650 

2,490 

1,686 

75 

Valencia (U.S.A.) 

1,410 

3,820 

2,210 

1,652 

75 

Spanish (Union) ... 

1,333 

1,980 

2,270 

1,650 

74 

Improved Spanish 
(U.S.A.) 

1,327 

2,200 

1,370 

1,610 

7 

Java White 

1,417 

1,780 

1,930 

1,592 

76 

Spanish ll-2yB 
(U.SA.) 

1,250 

2,130 

2,030 

1,582 

75 

Spanish (Que Que) 


1,890 

2,360 


75 


For tlie purposes of eomparisou tire majority of the 
“hunch” varieties may he divided into three groups, and the 
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six ^‘'rimner” varieties may also be similarly classified. Tlie 
members of eacb group are similar in habit of growth, shape 
of pods, number of kernels in the pods and colour of skin 
of kernels, etc., so that for practical purposes the members 
of each group may be considered to be identical with one 
another. Thus, ^^Chinese’' is the same as ^'Virginia 
Eimiier,’’ ^^Gambia’’ the same as ^^Large Japanese’^ and 
'^Mammoth’’ the same as Jumbo.” 


Ground Nut Varieties Classified and Described. 


Group I, 

Spanish (Rhodesia) 

Group II. 

Virginia Bunch 
(U.S.A.) 

Group III. 
Natal 

Group IV. 
Mammoth 

Virginia (Union) 



Improved 

Spanish 

Jumbo 

Valencia Virginia Bunch . 

(Victoria, Rhodesia) 

Java White 


Tennessee Red 
(Agr. Exp. Stn.) 



Spanisli 

li-25B. 


Tennessee Red 
(Union) 





African 

Group I. 

Group II. 

Group III. 

Group IV. 

Type of growth 

Bunch 

Bunch 

Bunch 

Runner 

Period of growth 

130 days 

145 days 

130 days 

155 days 

Average acre yield ... 

1,090 lbs. 

2,060 lbs. 

1,650 lbs. 

2,440 lbs. 

Number of nuts in pods 

2 to 4 

2 


2 

Percetitage of nuts to 
pods 

75 

69 

75 

63 

Approximate length of 
nuts 

9/30 in. 

13/16 in. 

8/16 in. 

14/16 in. 

Approximate diameter 
of nuts 

5/16 in. 

6/16 in. 

11/32 in. 

6/16 in. 

Colour of skin of nut... 

deep red 

light red 

pale pink 

light red 

Weight of nuts per 
1,000 . 

18 ozs. 

32 ozs. 

19 ozs. 

34 ozs. 

Percentage of oil in 
nuts 

49.43 

43.26 

49.18 

43.67 

Percentage of protein 
in nuts 

27.56 

28.75 

28,12 

27.43 
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Best Ciliality ground nuts are used by tlie confectionery 
trades, and these have a very considerably biglier market 
value tlia-n nuts of lower quality wiiose chief value is in 
the oil which they contain. The residue of the nuts which 
remains after the oil has ])een extracted provides a concen¬ 
trated stock feed rich in protein, and invariably coimnaiuls 
a high price. The crop may also be grown for stock feed. 
The merits of the various groups for these purposes may now 
be considered. The following tabulation illustrates the 
comparative merits of Groups I., II. and IV. as oil and 
protein producers:— 


Average 

yield 



per acre Per- 
of centage 

unsliellecl of nuts 

Yield, 

nuts 

per 

Nuts contain : 

Yield 

per 

acre, 

Yield 

per 

acre, 


nuts. 

to pods. 

acre. 

Oil. 

Protein. 

oil. 

protein. 


Lbs. 

Per cent. 

Lbs. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

'4roup I.— 
Spanish 

■Type, 

bunch 1,690 

75 

1,265 

49.43 

27.56 

625 

349 

Sroup II.- 
Virginia 

-Type, 
bunch 2,060 

69 

1,420 

43.26 

28.75 

614 

408 

i^roup lY.- 
Jumbo 

-Type, 

... 2,440 

62 

1,510 

43.67 

27.43 

659 

414 


This table shows that, although the Spanish Bunch 
variety yields a few hundred pounds less of unshelled nuts 
per acre than the other kinds, owing to the low proportion 
of husks and the high percentage of oil in the nuts, its acre- 
yield of oil is about the same as that of the others. Farmers 
who wish to utilise the whole of their crop for stock feed 
may find the Virginia Bunch the more suitable kind, because 
it produces a larger quantity of top growth and its nuts 
contain a slightly higher percentage of protein. From 
observations made here the Virginia Bunch appears to be 
more drought and disease resistant than the other kinds, so 
that in areas of lower rainfall it might prove to he the more 
profitable one to grow for nuts w^hich are destined for the 
oil factory. The hea^dest yields are obtained from the 
varieties in Group IV., but because of their prostrate habit 
of growth, their slightly higher yields would be off-set by 
the extra expense involved in lifting and gathering the nuts. 
Only in exceptional cases would this kind he the most profit¬ 
able one to grow, for example, (a) when the crop is to be 
^%arvested’’ by pigs; (b) when, owing to the very loose 
texture of the soil, the vines with the nuts attached could 
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be harvested without previously breaking up the land. The 
varieties eimmerated in Group III. cannot be recommended^ 
because their yields are lower than the others and their pods 
are smaller, making the work of separating them from the 
vines more tedious; thus, although their quality is high, they 
would be less profitable to grow. It should be noted that 
the variety known as ^^Spanish Bunch’’ in this Colony is 
identical with that which appears to be called ^Virginia 
Bunch” in the Union of South Africa, but is quite distinct 
from the '^Virginia Bunch” mentioned in this report. 

Climate and Soils —It may be said that, save in excep¬ 
tional seasons, the climatic conditions over the whole of 
Southern Hhodesia are suitable for the successful cultivation 
of ground nuts during the summer season. A well distributed 
rainfall of 20 to 25 ins, is sufficient for the needs of the crop, 
but it is also an excellent drought resister, and good yields 
of nuts have been obtained with a considerably lower rainfall 
than this. 

The plant is sensitive to frost and does not thrive on 
heavy clay soils, while a -waterlogged soil is fatal to its 
development. 

Practically the whole of the sandy soils of this Colony, 
which are well drained and do not tend to become water¬ 
logged, are suited to produce good yields of this crop when 
it is grown in rotation with other crops and wffiere the land 
receives a moderate dressing of farm manure, or is green 
manured once in four to five years. The more fertile of these 
sandy soils, if properly managed, are almost ideal soils for 
the crop, as their free working nature renders easj^ the 
penetration of the fruiting stalks and the development of 
the nuts and the subsequent lifting of the mature crop. In 
addition, such soils do not adhere to or stain the shells, and, 
as already stated, this is an important point where the farmer 
intends to export his nuts. Although a deep, fertile and 
free-working sandy loam is the best type of soil for this crop, 
yet excellent yields can be obtained on the heavier red and 
chocolate soils, providing they are in fair physical condition. 
In such cases, however, the shells become stained and the 
cost of production is raised, as the crop requires more fre¬ 
quent earthing up, w^hile lifting is more costly. 
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G-roimd nuts will usually give a better return on virgin 
soils tliaii make, especially if a dressing of pliosplia.tic fcu‘- 
tiliser, preferably siiperpliospliate or rock pk)Sp]ia.i:e, is 
applied. 

Maniiring and Fertilisers- —On soils on wliicli tiic crop 
produces root nodules freely it can obtain the wliole o:l’ the 
nitrogen recjuired for its growth from the air, and so th.e 
chief fertiliser requirement of the crop is a supply of plios- 
phates and potash. 

The ground nut should always be grown in rotatiion. with 
other crops, and is best situated in the rotation wliere it can. 
utilise tlie residues of phosphates and potasli applied to a 
previous crop. JNTormally the supply of potash in the soils 
of this Colony may he suflicieiit, but the possibility that 
additional supplies in the form of artificial fertiliser may l)e 
profitable shouicl not he lost sight of, especially in the case 
of soils which have been vrorked out or on th.e ligliter sands 
which are natiirallj’ inclined to be deficient in this constituent. 

Experience on the departmental and municipal experi¬ 
ment stations and amongst practical farmers leads to tlie 
general conclusion that the ground nut crop iioriiially needs 
only the addition of |)hosphates, and that where this is 
applied direct to the crop it is best supplied in the form of 
>siiperpliosplia.te. It is possible that basic slag may give 
better results where the soil is acid, owing to the free lime 
contained in this latter fertiliser, but this is a point 'wliich 
the farmer must decide for himself by actual field trials. 

In whatever form the phosphates are supplied to the 
plant, they tend to stimulate the development of the root 
system of the plant and to cause the crop to n.iature more 
rapidly. 

Ill the case of all legumes, including this crop, a readily 
available and ample supply of phosphates is particularly iieces- 
saiy for the following reason: The bacteria Vvdiich live in 
symbiotic union with the plant in the characteristic nodules 
on the roots can only invade the young roots from the soil 
when in the motile form, and they can only pass into this 
form when the supply of available phosphates is ample. 
Therefore where the soil is lacking in this constituent the 
addition of a siifScient supply stimulates the nitrogen gather- 
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iiig bacteria to cliange into tbe motile form, and tlins 
accelerates tlieir invasion of tlie roots. Thus their working 
life in co-operation with the legume is materially lengthened, 
and the amount of nitrogen fixed by them is increased to 
the benefit of the host plant and succeeding crops. 

The ground niit, in addition to phosphates and potash, 
requires a good supply of humns. This may be maintained 
in the soil by the application of kraal or farmyard manure 
to preceding crops in the rotation, or by the ploughing under 
of a green manure crop. Except where ground nuts are the 
main cash crop, which is very seldom the case in this Colonjq 
and where the soil is particularly deficient in humus, ground 
nuts should not follow immediately after the application of 
farm manure or a green manure crop, as this m,ay lead to 
excessive top gro^v'th and an abnormal number of ill-filled 
pods. 

All experiment designed to test the effect of applications 
of farm manure on the ground nut crop was carried out dur¬ 
ing the seasons 1925-26 and 1926-27. Two plots were each 
dressed witli 9 tons per acre of inaimre, and a third plot 
received no treatment. The land was planted to ground nuts 
in both seasons, with the follovvdng results :— 


Season. 

Plob i, 

9 tons 
per aero of 
manure. 

Plot 2, 
no manure. 

Plot 3, 

9 tons 
per acre of 
manure. 

Increase resulting 
from the manuie. 
Average of 2 plots. 

1925-26 

30.0 

1 

22.8 : 

33.6 

9.0 

1926-27 

19.4 

15.8 

20.5 

4.1 


The yields are expressed as bags per acre—75 lbs. of 
mishelled nuts per bag. 


These results show that an application of 9 tons per 
acre of farm manure gave an increase in yield over two 
years of 13.1 bags per acre, and an increase in yield of hay 
of I ton in addition. It is not considered that this increase 
in yield justifies the application of such a heavy dressing of 
farm manure, and that the latter would give a better return 
if applied to the maize crop in a rotation. 

These results are not conclusive in themselves, but they 
are supported by similar results obtained in other countries, 
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and a new series of experiments was recently commenced 
at tlie Salisbury station designed to discover tlie most siiit- 
al)le dressings of artificial fertilisers for tlie ground iiiit crop. 
Tliese experiments liave not been in progress long eiioiigli to 
give coiicliisive results, but tlie indications are tliat an appli¬ 
cation of 200 lbs. per acre of superpbospliate will give tlie 
best economic result on good red soil. Tlie addition of potash 
and nitrogen gave no economic increase in yield. 

"WHiere wood ash is available, this may be applied at the 
rate of 4 to 1 ton per acre. However, analyses by the 
Chemical Division of this Depaifiment of 16 samples of ash 
obtained from indigenous timber, and stored under varying 
conditions, give the following variation in composition of 
the material. 

Lime (CaO), 18.37 to 49.33 per cent. 

Potash (K 2 O), 0.41 to 5.22 per cent. 

Phosphoric Oxide (P 2 O 5 ), 0.41 to 5.22 per cent. 

It is therefore obvious that where a farmer has large 
supplies of this material available he should take a carefully 
mixed bulk sample and cause an analysis of it to be made. 
He will then be able to apply the ash in the proper quantities 
to his land. 

Ose of Limei —For several years liming experiments with 
various crops, including ground nuts, have been in progress 
at the Salisbury Agricultural Experiment Station. Applica¬ 
tions of lime have varied from | ton to 3 tons per acre; in 
some cases applied as single dressings, sometimes as smaller 
dressings over a period of several years. The possibilities of 
liming have been well explored, but no consistent increase 
in yield per acre nor any other desirable result has been 
associated with this practice at present, nor when lime has 
been applied in conjunction with farm manure applied at 
the rate of 8 tons an acre to this crop. 

It is probable that applications of lime would have a 
beneficial effect on the ground nnt crop where the soil has 
a very definitely acid reaction, but no such result has at 
present been recorded in this Colony as far as the writer is 
aware. 

Method of Applieation of Fertiliser.— Since the seasonal 
climatic factors are so variable, both from season to season 




Ground nufc picker being driven by tractor at tlie Gatooma section of the 
Mining, Rancliing, Cotton, Tobacco & Land Company of Ehodesia, 
Limited’s, Estates. 
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and witiiin eack vseason, it is doubtful wbetber tbe question 
of tbe best inetbod of applying fertilisers to tbe ground nnt 
and other drilled crops in this Colony can ever be definitely 
settled. Probably in a season of ample rainfall, which is 
well distributed, with no partial droughts during the grow- 
ing period, the quick-acting fertilisers such as superphosphate 
or bone and superphosphates will give the best results when 
the whole dressing is applied in drills by the planter 
attachment. But it is seldom if ever that the farmer is 
blessed with such a season, and so, where the seasonal rain¬ 
fall is apt to be low, broadcasting the fertiliser and disc- 
harrowing it in before planting is a safer method, as there 
is then no danger of the crop being forced and subsequently 
sufiering unduly from the effects of a drought. Without 
entering into all the pros and cons of the matter, the writer 
is strongly of the opinion that the best system is to broadcast 
and disc in two-thirds of the fertiliser before planting and 
to apply the remaining third to the plants in the drills by 
means of the fertiliser attachment on the planter. Care 
should be taken to see that the fertiliser is not allowed to 
drop directly on to the seed, as this will cause ''burning’’ 
and will adversely affect the germination. 

In districts where planting rains are usually late the 
need for rapid planting as soon as the opportunity arrives 
is all-important, and in such cases it is advisable to broadcast 
all the fertiliser before the crop is planted, since this avoids 
the delay when planting caused by the refilling of the fer¬ 
tiliser hoppers. It may be pertinently pointed out here that 
the application of only one-third of the dressing by means 
of the planter reduces such delays \eiy considerably. 
Another method of reducing this delay at planting time is 
to arrange to carry a sack of fertiliser on the planter or on 
a light trailer drawn behind the planter. This saves carrying 
the fertiliser from the field side. 

The Crounci Nut in a Rotation. —Crround nuts are not an 
exhausting crop, hut on the other hand they do not appear 
to have any direct beneficial efiect on a following maize crop 
where the whole of the ground nut plant is removed from the 
soil at harvest. In this connection it is pertinent to note 
that although* this crop, like other legumes, can obtain all 
the nitrogen it requires from the air, yet if there are readily 
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available supplies of nitrogen in tke soil, tlie crop will utilise 
a proportion of tliis nitrogen and will obtain only a part of 
its nitrogen supply tbroiigli the co-operation of the nodtile 
bacteria on its roots. The greater the supply of available 
soil nitrogen, the less will the nitrogen of the air be 
utilised. In parenthesis one may mention that this explains 
many cases of legumes prodiicing very few nodules on tlieir 
roots. It is clear, therefore, that in a rotation of crops the 
ground nut should normally occupy a position as remote as 
possible from the green manure crop or the crop to which 
farm manure or an organic nitrogenous fertiliser has been 
applied, alwa^^'s bearing in mind, however, that an adequate 
supply of humus in the soil is most necessary. 

The following I’otatioii has been employed on the Muni¬ 
cipal Experiment Station at Gwelo for the last five years, 
and, as is shown hj the results, the fertility of the soil has 
been fully maintained or increased. The proper position of 
the gToiiiid nut crop in a rotation is well illustrated:— 



1928-29. 

1925-26. 

1924-25. 

Average 
yield |)eracre 
over 5 year's. 

Velvet beans 

ploughed under 
Maize + 200 lbs. bone 
and superphosphate j 
per aere (after vel¬ 
vet beans) 

i 

1 21.15 

1 

21.0 

! 

14.5 

1 

J3.0 

15,78 

Maize (after maize 
and fertiliser) 

! 

18.95 

12.0 

12.79 

Ground nuts ~h 200 
lbs. superphosphate 
per acre (after maize) 

21.6 

23.0 

Sudan grass 

19.2 


Yields are in bags per acre. The soil is the average 
red soil of the Gwelo district. 


Finally, it should be mentioned that under ordinary farm¬ 
ing conditions two or more successive crops of ground nuts 
on the same land have invariably been found in Rhodesia 
to result in very poor yields from the second or third suc¬ 
cessive crops, no matter how good a return was obtained from 
the first crop. 
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Preparation of the Land- —x41tlioiig}i ground nuts will 
often produce quite good crops on land w^liicli lias been in- 
differently prepared, yet very inucli better returns will repay 
tbe extra labour and expense involved in a proper prepara¬ 
tion. Tlie general lines of tbe operations necessary to bring 
tbe soil into tbe right condition for planting ground nuts 
are mucb tbe same as those required for tbe make crops. 
Ploughing in early autumn down to 6 to 9 ins. deep 
or as deep as local conditions will allow is advisable, and 
tbe plough should be followed immediately by a corrugated 
roller, spiked roller or disc barrow. In this way tbe large 
clods turned up by the plough can be broken down to a tilth 
before they dry out and harden. If the harrowing or rolling 
is delayed for even an hour or two it freciuently happens 
that it becomes impossible to break up the clods until six 
or seven months later, after the spring rains have softened 
them. A fine tilth at this time is not needed and may even 
be harmful when the spring rains arrive, since the surface 
soil may pack and the water may not penetrate quickly to the 
a Lib-soil, while much surface soil may be washed away in 
consequence. The land can be left rough until spring, when 
the first good rains will make it possible, by the use of dLsc 
and drag harrows, to work the soil into a fine friable condition. 

On those sandy types of soil which set very hard in 
autumn on drying out, or if it is not found possible to carry 
out autumn ploughing, there is still ample time after the 
arrival of the rains in spring to plough and prepare the land 
as outlined above, since ground nuts need not be planted 
until about the middle of December. 

If the soil is stiff, extra care is needed to ensure a fine 
loose tilth before planting. If this is not done, poor stands 
and poor crops will result. On free-working sandy loams, 
which are ideal soils for this crop, little difficulty will be 
experienced in preparing the land. At all times clean land 
should be chosen for this crop and clean cultivation should 
be practised. Nothing tends more to lower the yield than 
an over-crowding by weeds, and by ^knpoko'' grass in 
particular. 

Planting- —Seed is usually planted on the level, for if 
the soil is so ill-drained as to require ridging before planting, 
it is better not to plant on that land at all, but to select 
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aiiotker site, for it is very unlikely tliat on suck soil g‘ood 
returns will be obtained. Planting may be done eitlier by 
band, if tke labour supply allows, or by the maize planter 
fitted with special ground nut plates. 

It lias been clearly demonstrated at various experiineiit 
stations in this Colony tliat a spacing of 18 ins. between tlie 
rows and of 6 to 8 ins. between plants in tke row will give 
the kigkest return of nuts per acre. Tkerefore, if tke area 
to be planted is not large, or if tke labour supply and other 
considerations allow, tke crop should be planted by hand at 
the above spacing. 

Tke following table shows the results of distance of 
planting trials carried out on tke Salisbury Experiment 
Station;— 


yields of ITiiskelled Gi'oimd Nuts in lbs. per Acre. 


Spacing, 

19.19-24, 

Average yield 
of unshelled nuts 
per acre. 

Spacing, 

1924-26 

Averages 
yields over 

2 seasons. 

IS by 6 inches 

1,560 IV s. 

18 by 8 inches 

] ,548 11;ks. 

24 „ 6 „ 

1,162 „ 

(One year only) 

OD 

1,250 ,, 

24 „ 10 „ 

1,034 lbs. ^ 

30 ,, 8 ,, 

1,192 ,, 

30 „ 8 „ 

1,184 „ 

36 „ 8 „ 

1,076 „ 


Where tke crop is planted by hand at a spacing of 18 
by 6 to 8 ins., tke weeding and earthing np must necessarily 
also be done ])y hand. However, the closeness of tke plant¬ 
ing enables tke leaves and stems of tke plants qiriukly to 
cover the spaces between the rows, and this reduces tke 
amount of weeding necessary. Over larger acreages, or 
where tke labour supply is insufficient, tke crop may be 
planted by machine, but the spacing should approximate as 
nearly as possible to tke optimum. Where a tractor or very 
steady planter oxen are available, the planter should be set 
at 42 to 44 iiivS., and tke ground gone over twice, on the 
second occasion splitting tke rows and finally giving a plant¬ 
ing with rows 21 to 22 ins. apart. This will give sufficiently 
straight planting to allow of machine cultivation between tke 
rows after the plants are up above ground. 
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Wlieii -uiisteady oxen are employed for drawing the 
planter a slightly wider spacing of 24 to 28 ins. between the 
rows may be necessary. A still better arrangement is to 
arrange two planters behind the tractor, one behind the 
other in echelon, so that the rows planted by the leading 
planter are split by the rear planter. There should be no 
insuperable difficulty in adapting this method for nse with 
oxen. Even if six oxen are needed to draw the two planters, 
the advantage obtained by having the rows correctly split 
outweighs the disadvantage of having to use two extra oxen. 

Where planting is done by hand the field may be marked 
out beforehand by running two planters over the land and 
then digging the holes on the wheel marks at the requisite 
interval of 6 to 8 ins. 

A 3- Row Planter Needed. —There is distinct need in 
this Colony for a 3-row planter in which the two wheels and 
the two outer planting units are adjustable to within 18 ins. 
of the centre one, whilst the latter remains stationary. Such 
crops as ground nuts, Soya beans, peas, Sunn hemp for seed 
and cowpeas for ha^’ require an optimum planting distance 
between the rows of considerably less than the minimum 
setting possible on any of the planting machines at present 
marketed. The design and manufacture of siich a planter 
should present no great difficulty, and it is to be hoped that 
some of onr manufacturers will soon supply this want. 

Shelled nuts should always be used for planting, and 
they should he carefully picked over to remove cracked 
kernels or those of which the skin is broken. Many farmers 
complain that they have a large proportion of kernels cracked 
when planted by machine, and the following hints will assist 
them to reduce the breakages to a minimum and so ensure 
good stands of plants—a matter of the greatest importance. 

(1) The spring should be removed from the “knocker’^ 
of the planter. In some cases the pressure of this spring as 
the kernel passes through the hole in the plate is sufficient 
to break a pxnportion of the nuts. In some cases it is best 
to remove the knocker itself, and in other cases the weaken¬ 
ing of the spring is sufficient. 

(2) The gearing of the planter should he altered, if 
possible, to give a slower movement of the planting plate. 
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TKig lielps to give the nuts sufficient time to drop througk 
the plate without being caught in the nieclianism. This may 
necessitate the use of a different plate with more holes than 
the normal plate possesses. 

(3) The following treatment of the seed nuts is claimed 
to reduce the breakages during planting to a negligible 
quantity and is well worth a trial. The seed nuts, contained 
in a sack, are dipped in water and moved about under the 
water, so as to wet them thoroughly, for a period of about 
one minute. They are then removed from the sack and spread 
out in a thin layer on sacking or hucksails in the shade to 
dry partiall^u This process must he done the evening of the 
day before planting of the nuts is to be done. 

It is said that the wetting the nuts receive has the eJSect 
of toughening the thin skin, thus preventing their cracking 
without harming them in any way. One farmer who uses 
this method wets the nuts as required in a metal tub placed 
at the side of the held, then spreads them on a sack in the 
sun, where they dry rapidly, and then uses them immediately. 
Whichever method is used, the object is to moisten the nuts 
and then dry them just to the stage where they are not obvi¬ 
ously wet, but the skin is still moist enough to be rendered 
tough. One farm implement firm has recently placed on the 
market a special type of planting attachment, in which the 
special features are the mse of a brush instead of a ^Tmocker,'^ 
and the setting of the oblong planting holes obliquely to the 
periphery of the plate. The plate is also of extra thickness 
round each hole. It is claimed that this attachment eiivSiires 
the planting of the nuts without breakage. 

Sufficient has been written above to emphasise the need 
to make every effort towards obtaining a stand of plants as 
near the optimum spacing distance as possible. At present it 
is the exception rather than the rule to see a crop of machine 
planted ground nuts with more than a 50 per cent, stand of 
plants, and this largely accounts for the poor yields obtained. 
The seed should be planted to a depth of 1 to 3 inches, the 
deeper planting being used in dry soils, or in loose sandy 
soils. Shelled seed should always be used, as .the use of un¬ 
shelled seed is wasteful, and leads to very irregular and im¬ 
perfect geimination. About 40 to 50 lbs. of shelled seed m 
required to plant an acre. 
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Cuitiwation and Earthing Up.—As soon as the rows caii 
be seen cultivation slioiild commence, and sbonkl be done 
tboroiigbly and often enongli to keep weeds completely under 
control. It should continue until the flowers fall and tlie 
stalks turn down to enter the g‘round. After this no further 
cultivation should be given. It may be necessary to hand 
weed the crop once or twice if vreeds in the rows are very 
troublesome. A thorough harrowing immediately preceding 
planting, and early cultivation, will reduce the hand weeding 
necessary. As soon as flowering commences, to assist the 
penetration of the soil by the fruiting stalks, the crop should 
he gradually earthed or ridged up, a small amount of loose 
earth being thrown over the crowns of the plants without 
covering the foliage. This is of particular importance where 
the soil is liable to form a crust, or is naturally stiff in 
texture. The wing shovel plough may he used for this work. 

Haryestifig. —The yellowing of the leaves is a sign of the 
approaching maturity of the crop, and soon after this com¬ 
mences it will he ready to lift. Lifting must not be delayed 
too long, as heavy frosts render the foliage brittle and difficult 
to gather for hay, and of inferior quality. The earlier formed 
pods are also in danger of sprouting, and some may be left 
in the ground owing' to the stalks becoming: too brittle. On 
the other hand, lifting must not be done too soon, as the nuts 
may not be properly filled out. When reaped at the proper 
time, a yield of about J ton of palatable, nutritious ha 3 ^ in 
addition to the nuts is obtained. 

The crop is usuall 3 ^ lifted by hand, being pulled straight 
out of the ground on the lighter soils. When the soil has 
dried out and become hard, or on the heavier types of soil, 
it may he necessary first to loosen the soil around the plants 
means of a hoe or by running a one-furrow plough along 
the side of the row. 

Where the crop is grown on a large scale or where labour 
is scarce, mechanical harvesters must be used, but these are 
not usually satisfactoiy unless the soil is moist or naturally 
loose and friable. Potato diggers and single-furrow ploughs, 
with or without the mouldboard, preferably the former, may 
be used. After lifting the plants are thrown into loose wind¬ 
rows and left for a few days for the foliage to wilt. The 
leaves cure quickly, but the stems dry more slowly, and it is 
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tlierefore best to build the nuts into hollow conical cocks 
about 3 to 4 feet high,, with the nuts inside. They may be 
left ill the cocks for two or three weeks, to allow the sueculeiit 
stems and the nuts to dry properly, and the iiiimaiaire nuts 
to continue filling out to some extent. The foundation of the 
cocks should consist of plants wuth nuts iilaced upperniost, 
and they may be capped liy plants with the nuts downwards. 
If late rains are feared the cocks may be kept oif the ground 
by building them on brushwood. 

On hard soil one native can lift about 1,000 yards of the 
crop, and on lighter or nioister soil may cover 1,500 yards 
in the daj. In cocking from the windrow^, three to five acres 
per native |>er day may be done. When the shells of the 
lints are properly dry and the nuts firm, they may be picked, 
bagged and ridden to the store. Under good conditions one 
native can pick 80 to 90 ll)s. of nuts from the vines per day. 

Throughout harvesting, the plants should be liandled 
■with care to avoid loss of the foliage, and the hay should be 
bagged as soon as the imts are picked, as its quality is almost 
equal to lucerne, and it is therefore of considerable value in 
this Colony. 

The Benthall ground nut mechanical x>i<'ber lias been 
successfully operated in Ehodesia on the estate of the London 
and llhodesian Mining and Land Comiiany near (xatooma, 
and a short report on this inacliine was published in the issue 
of the Rhodesia Acjricultural Journal for September, 1928. 
The juice of this machine is, however, high, as without driv¬ 
ing powder the cost is £260 to £290. This is more than tlie 
majority of farmers can afford, but there is an opportunity 
here for the private contractor, wdio could travel from farm 
to farm, as is done with power shelling outfits for maize. It 
should also be jiossible for a number of neighbouring farmers 
to purchase a machine co-operatively and to oixu'ate it by 
means of a farm tractor. 

Seed Selection.—Seed selection is of the same import¬ 
ance wutli this crop as wutli maize, and this is best done in the 
field at harvest. One of the best portions of the crop should 
he selected, where the stand is as full and even as possible. 
Extra care should be taken in lifting so that the nuts are not 
broken from the plants, and the plants with nuts adhering 
to them should he laid in rows on the ground with the nuts 
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exposed. Those plants which have an exceptional crop of 
perfect nuts, and gnod growth of clean foliage, and with a 
majority of pods containing the proper nimiher of kernels 
(three or four in the case of Spanish Bunch), are selected and 
laid aside. Only plants which have been in fair competition 
with other plants should be selected. 

The nuts from these selected plants should be picked 
carefully to avoid injury, and carefully stored, sufficient 
being collected to plant one or two acres the following season 
on a separate propagation plot. The following year sufficient 
seed is selected from this plot in the same way to plant a 
further propagation plot, and the balance of the nuts is used 
for planting the main crop. The process should be repeated 
each year, and should result in a j:)regressive improvement in 
the yielding j)ower of the crop. This system of selection does 
not necessitate the expenditure of much time and labour. It 
has been used in America with considerable success and will 
well reward the farmer. 

Yields.—In Ehodesia, under normal conditions, 12 to 
18 bags of unshelled nuts an acre is an average yield, and 
when the land is well farmed and in good seasons, yields of 
25 to 35 bags an acre are not unusual. Mundy, in his ^^Sub- 
Tropical Agriculture,” records an instance of a yield of over 
400 bags from 10 acres of land. Yields up to 43 bags per 
acre have been recorded on small plots on the Salisbury Ex¬ 
periment Station, and the average yield obtained there is 
about 35 bags per acre. The average yield for the whole 
Colony is only seven to eight bags, which indicates either a 
lack of knowdedge or neglect of proper methods of the culti¬ 
vation of this crop. The average yield per acre in India in 
the years 1925 and 1926 was 16 bags, where the nuts are 
grown by vsmall native growers. In the United States the 
average yield per acre is over 35 bags of 75 lbs. each. 

It is therefore obvious that there is something radically 
wrong with the Rhodesian farmer’s methods of growing 
ground nuts, when the average yield throughout the country 
does not exceed 8.4 bags per acre. 

Pests and Diseases.— The crop is remarkably free from 
pests and diseases in this country. Continuons hot, moist 
conditions favour the development of a leaf spot disease, 
caused by a species of Cercospora, but it seldom causes much 
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clainage and is not often severe. It may be controlled by 
spraying tlie crop with Bordeaux mixture and by tlie rotation 
of crops. Cutworms occasionally cause some loss, but are 
seldom very troublesome. 

Productiofl. —The following figures are extracted from 
tbe animal reports of the Statistical Department of Southern 
Ehodesia. The most recent figures available of the prodiic- 
tioii of ground nuts in this Colony are those up to and in- 
eluding the ^mar 1927-28, as shown in the table below 


Year. 

Acreage. 

Yield ill bags. 

Yield per acre. 

1923-24 

5,881 

34,895 

6.0 

1921-25 

5,067 

32,466 

6.4 

1925-26 

6,175 

52,058 

8.4 

1926-27 

7.813 

65.934 

8.4 

1927-28 

1 

6,882 

51,220 

7.4 


The estimated acreage for 1928-29 was 11,600 acres 
under the crop. 


India is the chief producing country in the world, and 
despite the large acreage under cultivation, the acre yield 
is high, as shown by the following table:— 


Year. 

Acreage. 

Tons of nuts 
ill shell. 

Yield per acre 
in bags of 7!i lbs. 

1924-,25 ... . 

.. 2,885,000 

1,485,000 

16.0 

1925-26 ... . 

.. 3,973,000 

1,999,000 

16.0 

1926-27 ... . 

.. 4,292,000 

2,035,000 

14.0 


The following table gives the export of ground nuts 
from the principal producing countries in a recent year:— 


Country. 

Export in short tons. 

British India. 

497,000 

British West Africa. 

218,700 

British East Africa (Tanganyika) 

17,800 

Erench West Africa. 

532,500 

Dutch East Indies. 

14,000 

China. 

170 000 

Total. 

.. 1,450,000 


The world’s total would be about 1,700,000 tons. 
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Tlie imports of ground nuts of some of tlie principal 
importing countries are shown below for the year 1927 : — 


Country. 

Short tons. 

Value. 

^France. 

... 739,849 

£10,069,000 

Germany. 

... 465,000 

8,365,000 

* United Kingdom ... 

54,681 

955,000 

Italy . 

... 143,527 

3,024,000 

Netherlands . 

92,992 

1,586,000 


MarketingB —The need for proper preparation of the crop 
to meet the requirements of the confectionery and street 
barrow trades has already been emphasised elsewhere in this 
article, but the following necessarily brief remarks on the 
marketing of the crop may be of interest. 

Some of the overseas buyers have expressed the opinion 
that a proper system of Government grading and branding of 
our crop for export would go far to ensure better and more 
regular j3rices for the nuts, but there are considerable diffi¬ 
culties in the waj^ of this, although they should not be 
insuperable. 

A further point emphasised by authorities on the English 
market is the need of regular supplies and in greater quan¬ 
tities. The introduction of standard grades and regular 
supplies of our nuts would save much delay in marketing the 
crop, which could then be sold afloat before arrival and with¬ 
out the delajr necessary when it is sold on sample, as is the 
case now’, and buyers would gain confidence in our products. 

At present the cost of marketing the crop overseas after 
arrival at the railway is very high, and seems to vary be- 
tw^een about 6s. to 8s. 6d. per bag of 75 lbs., which is 
considerably more than the cost of production. These figures 
refer to the marketing of small consignments of a few 
hundred bags of unshelled nuts. Becently in England prices 
for nuts for the confectionery and street trade have ranged 
from 23s. per cwt. up to 31s. per cwt., the latter price being 
obtained for wffiite-shelled, hand-picked nuts of the Spanish 
Bunch variety. 

The average price of ground nuts imported into the 


*The above quantities are expressed as far as possible in terms of undecor 
ticated (unsbelled) nuts. 
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United King‘dom during 1926 was 13s. lid. per "bag of 75 lbs. 
decorticated and 11s. 2d. per bag of xmdecorticated nuts. 

Tile average local prices in bags of 75 lbs. for tbe year 
ended September, 1927, were as follows: IJnslielled, 9s. (kl. 
to 11s. 6d.; slielled, 15s. to 18s. 9d. 

Tlie price offered this year by local millers after tbe 
liarvest of tbe crop was 7s. per bag of unsbelled nuts, l)iit 
supplies were not fortbcoming. Tbe price rose later to round 
about 8s., blit supplies were still slow- in coming in. Tbe 
fact tliat supplies on tbe local market are short is somewbat 
surprising, as tbe acreage under tlie crop last season was 
estimated to be nearly double tliat for 1927-28. 

If tbe dairy farmer or tbe farmer who is fattening stock 
can make a satisfactory arrangement with local millers to 
esebange bis nuts for ground mit cake, it would pny liim 
best to do tbis, as tbe cake bas a mucb bigber feeding vnliie 
for bis purposes than tbe meal ground from tbe imts in the 
shell. Tbe former bas a protein content of about 45 to 47 
per cent, and tbe nuts in the shell only about 27 per cent. 
The nuts in tlie shell also contain too mucb oil to make a 
really satisfactory feed for the above purposes. 

Where tbe crop bas to be ridden long distances to tbe 
railwaj^ it will undoubtedly pay tbe farmer to shell on the 
farm, as lie will save tbe cost of about 25 per cent, on tbe 
bags required to contain bis crop. One of tbe largest, if 
not tbe largest, growers of ground nuts in the Colony baa 
^PP^'sciated tbis fact fully and always markets bis nuts in 
tbis condition. 

Ill conclusion, it may be said that tbe soil and climatic 
conditions of Rhodesia are essentially well suited to thf^ 
production of ground nuts, and that this crop should form 
one of our staple agricultural products for export. To 
achieve tbis end, however, we must have better attention to 
growing and a very mucb bigber average yield per acre, 
together with more perfect and cheaper facilities for placing 
tbe crop on tbe overseas market. 
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Merino Sheep in the Melsetter 
District. 

RESULTS AT FAIEVIEW FARM. 


'Ey Messrs. Hanmer Bros. (Melsetter), Ltd. 


The follo'wmg notes have been loritten for the 
Journal by our request, for we thought it desirable 
that the experience of Messrs. Hanmer Bros, should 
be placed on record. Sheejy are on their trial in 
Southern Rhodesia, and it is too early as yet to form 
any conclusion as to the prospects of establishing an 
industry here on any considerable scale. Some of the 
experiments conducted during the past few years have 
been unsuccessful, but this experience does not warrant 
the assumption that Southern Rhodesia is unsuitahle 
for sheep. At Messrs. Hanmer Bros.' farm the con¬ 
ditions for rearing sheep appear to he very suitable, 
and it ivill be very interesting to see tohetJier the 
encouraging results so far obtained will he confirmed 
later. — Ed., R.A.J. 


A little over a year a^o tie writer arrived on tie farm 
Fairview, in tie mid-Melsetter district. Tie farm was bare 
of all improvements, so tiat after building a small house 
every effort has been expended in tie construction of fences, 
sheep kraals, etc. Two hundred Merino ewes and five rams 
were brought in December, 1928, from the high veld of WataL 
Tkis country is similar to the Melsetter district as regards 
rainfall, altitude, pasture and climate, and was selected for 
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tlie piircliase of tlie slieep so tliat tliey slioiild experience 
tlie iiiiiiimniii cliaiige of conditions. Tliese slieep trekked out 
from ITiiitali and landed on Fairview on 1st January, 1929. 
Up to tliat date rain liad been scarce, but immediately on 
arriyal tliey were subjected to tlie severest of conditions— 
continual rain or ‘‘giiti’"’ for three weeks without a break. 
A large shed had been built in which to house them tem¬ 
porarily at first, as owing to certain unavoidable circum¬ 
stances the sheep could not be imported earlier, which, if 
it had been possible, of course would have been greatly to 
their advantage. 

In February we had a fine spell, but March was decidedly 
bad. By the end of the wet season there had been 70 inches 
of rain. Through this period there was only one casualty 
from exposure—the remainder stood up to the change 
wonderfully^. 

Our method of protecting the sheep against vermin was 
that of coiistrnoting wire kraals in different parts of the 
farm. The kraals are 100 yards square, with 4 ft. wire 
netting strained by means of plain wire threaded in the top 
and bottom—the lower side is buried in the ground. Above 
this there are five strands of barbed wire 5 ins. apart, making 
the total height approximately 6 ft. This should be proof 
against all wild animals which are likely to appear. Inside 
the kraal grass shelters were built for |)rotection to the ewes, 
and especially to the lambs when they arrived. The sheep 
boys always sleep inside the wire enclosure. 

In May we imported another 300 ewes and 6 rams; these 
on arrival were in poor condition, but after a month of good 
grazing were in as good condition as the original flock. 
Since being on the farm all the sheep have had access to a 
salt and bone meal lick morning and night. This lick is 
placed in old railway sleepers which have had their lips 
knocked flat. Dosing against wire worm has been carried 
out regularly every three weeks, except to those ewes which 
were due to lamb in'six weeks^ time or less. - In May'the 
January arrivals started to lamb down. There never was 
any difficulty in the actual lambing, as might have been 
expected under the new conditions. 

Again in September the second fall of lambs came with 
equally satisfactory results. Owing to this late fall of lambs 




Sheep farming at Fairview Farm, Melsetter; 500 ewes imported 
from Natal in May, 1929. Photograph taken 1st July, 1929. 










Sheep farming at jFair\ie\v .Farm, iMelsetter, showing the length of 
two years' growth of grass; sheep dog lying clown. 



Ewes with lambs at foot, Fairview Farm, Helsetter. 
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we could not start shearing until the middle of Octoberj but 
with the use of a Stewart shearing machine this operation 
was conii3leted in a fortnight. Every care was taken to 
grade and keep the wool clean, a wooden floor having been 
temporarily laid down and a wire table on vrhich to throw 
the fleeces erected in order to remove dirty pieces. The 
fl.eeces averaged out a shade over 8 lbs. each, and the only 
ones which showed a break in the staple vrere the ones which 
had had a touch of blue tongue. Since shearing, the whole 
flock, which now number 800, have been inoculated against 
blue tongue, with the exception of the smallest lambs. 

The veld on these hills is mostly comprised of a short, 
stockjr grass, which, if kept grazed, stools out into a beauti¬ 
ful turf. Care has been taken not to burn the grass in excess 
of requirements, so that after the first burning it should not 
be necessary to burn it again if kept sufficiently short by 
grazing. 

The methods adopted now for the general welfare of 
the sheep are briefly: Plenty of vermin-proof night kraals 
in order to give change of veld and to prevent making the 
ground inside the kraal dirty, herding by day against attacks 
of v/ild dogs and the like, regular dosing against wire worm, 
yearly inoculation against bliie tongue, adequate shelters, 
not by means of sheds, but by trees and grass shelters, and 
proper co 2 itrol of the grazing. 

The rams were put into the flock again in the middle of 
IsTovemher and will be taken out again in the middle of 
Eebriiary. This will cause all lambs to fall between the 
middle of April and the middle of July. Later lambs do not 
stand the same chance during the rains as the early ones. 

At the time of writing, the flock continues in the best 
of health and condition. The photographs were all taken 
at the beginning of Julj^, 1929, which is the time when there 
is the greatest scarcity of grass. 
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Forestry in Southern Rhodesia. 


THE yilLlSATION OF WOOD. 


PEESEEVATION OF EHODESIAN TIMBEES. 


By T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F., 
Assistant Forest OiScer. 


Timber preservation, wbicli is quite distinct from 
seasoning, is a process hj whicli timber is protected from 
damage and destruction by various causes, such as decay, 
insect attack, etc. It is usually carried out on seasoned 
wood. 

Wood, in common with all other vegetable and animal 
substances, when divested of life is liable to decay. All 
woods are not equall 3 r affected, some being more liable than 
others. This tendency to decay can be prevented and retarded 
by treating the timber with some mechanical process, or, 
better still, with some chemical solution, which rendens the 
timber toxic and unpalatable to timber-destrojung agencies. 

Timber preservation has an important economic bearing 
on the workTs timber supplies, since not only does it help 
to conserve the resources by increasing the diirabilit^^ of 
timbers, but it also makes possible the use of less durable 
timbers which, untreated, could not be used, and the use 
of thinnings which are produced in the ordinar^^ course of 
forest management. 

The ver^^ desirable properties of durability and resist¬ 
ance to insect attack are more often absent than present 
in Rhodesian timbers. Practically all of them have sap- 
wood, which is liable to attack, though a number have 
lieartwood, which is resistant to a greater or lesser degree. 




Fig. IL—Commercial biitt-treating plant, with trongli type tanks 
in the background. 

Fig. IIL—Showiiig method of heating tank illustrated in Fig, ill. (a). 
Fig. III. (aj.—Sniall direct firing trough type plant, costing £10 15s. 
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Most of tlie introduced conifers (pines, cypresses, etc.) and 
encalypts (gums) are not durable in tbeir yoiitb, due to 
tbe liigb percentage of sap wood wbicli tbey contain. 

If reasonable durability and resistance to insect and 
fungi attack can be assured, tben small dimension tbinnings 
and non-durable timbers become economically utilisable. 

This assurance can be giTen bj?' using correct preserva¬ 
tive treatments suited to tbe species and to tbe work on 
wMcb tbe timber is to be employed. 

Wood-Oestroyiiig Agencies. —Tbe chief wood-destroying 
agencies are fungi, termites and wood-boring insects. 

Pungi are low forms of plant life wbicb cause decay 
or rot in timber. Decomposition wbicb takes place when 
wood is affected by fungi causes tbe wood to lose its rigid 
structure, finally crumbling to a powder under tbe slightest 
shock. Fungi only live in moist wood; activity ceases in 
very wet or dry wood, e.g., wood submerged in water remains 
sound for long periods, while thoroughly seasoned wood as 
used in furniture is not usually subject to attack by fungi. 
Exposed wood, or wood in contact with tbe ground wbicb 
is moist, is more readily attacked than protected wood. Thus 
posts are most readily attacked at ground level. Tbe climatic 
conditions of any locality play a large part in the behaviour 
of fungi. In warm, humid localities, for instance, fungi 
are far more active than in cold and dry areas. It is for 
this reason that in this Colony they are so much more 
active in tbe summer. 

Termites, or white ants, as they are erroneously termed, 
are too well known in Rhodesia to require description. Wood 
is one of tbeir principal foods. Termites literally tear the 
wood into pieces, continually removing small particles and 
thus destroying the wood. 

Wood borers of the "^powder post^’ and ^^pinhole” type 
ar6%small beetles wbicb lay tbeir eggs in cracks or boles of 
very small dimensions made by them in tbe surface of tbe 
wood. When tbe larvge batch out they work backwards and 
forwards in the wood, reducing it to a powder. Tbe adult 
beetles emerge after pupation from the boles and depart to 
attack fresh wood. 

Other agents wbicb are responsible for destruction of 
timber to a lesser extent are marine borers {Teredo navalis), 
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fire, mecliamcal abrasion, alkaline soils, birds (woodpeckers, 
etc.), sap stain. 

Historf of Preservative TreatmenL —The preservative 
treatment of wood dates back to tbe early Egyptians, wbo 
excluded moisture from wood and coated tbe wood with 
natiTim and bitumen. 

Tbe Romans and Greeks made tbeir poles more durable 
by placing stones around tbe butts, tbus permitting free 
access of air to tbe parts most liable to rot. They also rubbed 
into tbe wood or placed in boles bored in it oil of cedar, 
juniper or olives. Another method they used which is still 
in vogue was to char the outside. An impetus was given 
to preservation in tbe early eighteenth century, when it 
became necessary to prevent decay in English warships and 
dykes in Holland. In 1705 Homburg first used mercuric 
chloride as a preservative, but it was not until de Boisseau 
bad improved this method in 1767 and Kyan bad further 
improved it in 1832 that it was patented. Other early 
methods were established by Bordinere and de Boisseau in 
1764-67, using copper sulphate later in 1837, patented by 
Margary. It was not until 1815 that zinc chloride, the most 
widely used water-borne preservative of to-day, was intro¬ 
duced by Wade and later in 1837 improved by Boucberie, 
being patented by Burnett in 1838. Coal tar oils (creosote, 
etc.) were first used by Moll in Germany in 1836, but were 
not patented till 1838 by Betbeil. 

Many further preservatives and modified methods have 
been tried since those early days, but the old methods and 
preservatives still hold, creosote being the most widely used 
preservative of to-day. Until the time of Tyndall and 
Pasteur, it was thought that decay was due to some property 
of moist air. These two workers showed it to he due to 
bacteria and fungi. The most recent developments have 
shown that di-nitrophenols, fluorides and arsenical com¬ 
pounds, especially zinc meta-arsenite, are the best preserva¬ 
tives beyond those previously mentioned. Work is now 
being carried out on emulsions of salts and oils in order 
to obtain a more stable preservative. 

Though wood preservation is a recognised large scale 
industry in practically all civilised countries, but little has 
been done in Rhodesia, where there is a great need for it, 
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due to tlie activity of fungi, termites and borers. Tbe struc¬ 
ture of wood, which is dependent on many factors, not only 
affects the durability, but also the penetration into and dis¬ 
tribution of preservative solutions. Fortunately the less 
durable woods are as a rule light and open grained, and are 
in consequence more readily treated. 

Preparation of Wood for Preservative Treatinent.— 
Seasoning, except in certain special circumstances, is a 
necessary preliminary adjunct to preservative treatment. 
Late summer felling will probably be the best aid to 
seasoning with a minimum of cracking and checking. 
Timber felled during this season or at any other time of 
the year must be stripped clean of all bark prior to treat¬ 
ment. To reduce insect and fungi attack, barking is best 
done immediately after felling. Soaking timber in water 
for a prolonged period neither seasons it nor improves the 
penetration of solution on treatment. 

Froiongiiig tlie Life ©f Timher witlioyt Preservatives.— 

Peeling or Barking increases the durability of posts, 
poles, etc. Bark holds np moisture and makes conditions 
favourable to decay. It also harbours wood-boring insects. 

Seasoning lengthens the life of timber, except when after 
seasoning it is kept in contact with moisture, e.g., sleepers, 
posts, etc., in contact with the ground. 

Charring is one of the oldest methods practised and 
usually gives good results, considerably prolonging tbe life 
of timber. 

Whitewash and Paints are only effective so long as they 
completely cover the timber. They are of more use on im- 
exposed wood than on poles, posts, etc. 

Loose Sto7ies piled around the base of poles and posts 
tend to keep the areas free from weeds and to permit free 
circulation of air around the parts most liable to decay. The 
labour involved, however, is not justified by the results 
ohtaihed. 

Setting posts in concrete cannot be depended on to pre¬ 
vent decay, and in any case is too costly for general 
consideration. 

Prolonging the Life of'Tiinher by Means of Preserwa* 
tives. —^In his bulletin, ^^The Present Status of Timber 
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Preservation in Soiitli Africa,” Englisli gives tlie following 
ten important requirements for a preservative for general 
use. It slioiild be— 

(1) biglily toxic to all wood-destroying agencies, witli 
a desirable factor of repelleiice included; 

(2) cbeap; 

(3) suitable for use in iron treating equipment, i.e., 
non-corrosive; 

(4) insoluble in water in tbe form in wbicb it finally 
remains in tbe wood; 

(5) soluble in weak organic acids to give pliysiological 
effect to its toxicity; 

(6) non-volatile at ordinary temperatures; 

(7) sucb. tliat it does not cbange the natural clean 
appearance of tbe timber; 

(8) sncli that it exerts some retardance on tke absorp¬ 
tion and loss of water and water-vapour by tbe 
wood; 

(9) snck that it does not increase the electrical con¬ 
ductivity of wood; 

(10) such that it decreases or does not increase the 
inflammability of the wood. 

Numbers (1), (5) and (8) are preservative factors. 

Numbers (4) and (6) are permanence factors. 

Numbers (2) and (3) are economic factors, while (7) 
is a refinement factor not applicable in preserving timbers 
for rough use. 

Most (water-borne) inorganic preservatives fail in (4), 
(8) and (9). 

The following preservatives are likely to find the widest 
use in Rhodesia:— 

(1) Arsenious Oxide .—This salt, which is sold as a 
white powder and used as a 1 to 21 per cent, solution in 
water, is highly poisonous and in consequence must be 
handled with care and only used where there is no chance 
of it contaminating food. Its widest use will be 
in treating sleepers, posts, poles, unexposed constructional 
timber, etc. It is highly toxic to all timber-destroying 
agencies while it remains in the timber, hut it is inclined 
to leach out in a few years when used in timber exposed 
to the weather, ' 
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(2) Sodium Arsenite may be used instead of arsenions 
oxide^ to wbicb it is very similar. These two salts cost 
3d. to 4d. per pound in Southern Rhodesia, and since half 
a pound of dry salt per cnbic foot of timber is adequate for 
all purposes, these salts are one of the cheapest preservatives 
in use. 

(3) Sodium Fluoride is a white powder which, dissolved 
in water to make a 2 to 4 per cent, solution, is very effective 
as a fungicide. It is moderately poisonous, but leaches out 
readily when exposed to the weather. It costs approximately 
the same as zinc chloride and arsenions oxide and has no 
advantages over them. Its chief use will be as a constituent 
part of ‘‘Wolman Salts’’ or similar proprietary preservatives. 

(4) Zinc Chloride is usually sold in a solid form which 
becomes liquid on exposure, due to the deliquescent nature 
of the salt. It is best injected into the wood in a 2 to 5 
per cent, solution. Zinc chloride costs 3d. to 4d, per pound 
in Rhodesia and consequently may be widely used. It is 
readily soluble in water, and for this reason leaches out 
rapidly when used on timber exposed to the weather. Its 
widest application will therefore be for interior work or 
for timber not exposed to the weather. IJsed in combination 
with arsenic, it forms a good preservative, e.g., a solution 
of 4 per cent, zinc chloride and 5 per cent, arsenions oxide. 

(5) Zinc Meta - ArBenite is undoubtedly the nearest 
approach yet obtained to the perfect preservative. Its high 
cost is the only drawback against its more extensive use. 

(6) Creosote is the most universally used preservative, 
but its cost prohibits its use to a large extent in this Colony. 
It is very effective, being both toxic and repellent. Its 
widest use will be in situations exposed to the weather, since 
the oil may drip or spoil adjacent materials if used for 
interior work. 

(7) Petroleum Oil may find use as a substitute for 
creosote, either pure as a mixture with naphthalene, car- 
holic acid, etc., or used as a mixture with creosote to cheapen 
costs. Its widest use will, however, probably be as a subse¬ 
quent treatment for poles, posts, piles, etc., after treatment 
with a water-borne preservative. Petroleum oil retards 
leaching of these salts and adds repellent properties to the 
toxic properties of the water-borne preservatives. 
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(8) Tar is not recommended for general farm nsej but 
may find wide use as a subsequent treatment for sleepers 
treated with a water-borne salt to retard leacbing. 

(9) Wohnmi Salts, wbicb are widely used in Europe, 
conibino several well known preservative salts. In 
"^Tlianalith/'' wliicli is prepared for use in tropical countries, 
a fining agent is included to retard leacbing of tbe toxic 
salts. These salts are used as a 2 per cent, water solution 
and cost Is. 6d. per pound, about a quarter of a pound being 
tbe requisite amount of salt per cubic foot of timber treated. 

In addition to tbe above, there are a number of other 
chemicals and proprietary articles too numerous to mention, 
since their use will be limited in Rhodesia, either on account 
of their cost or unsuitability except for special purposes. 

Rata which will be given in further article's on ‘^^Utilisa¬ 
tion of Wood^' will show how these preservatives greatly 
increase the life of timber and how great an economy their 
use is. 

The above preservatives may be used either hot or cold 
and in one of the following ways:— 

(1) Superficial or brush treatment. 

(2) Open tank treatment. 

(3) Closed tank or cylinder treatment, in which 
pressure is usually applied. 

(4) Paste injection treatment. 

These four general methods include practically all the 
patented processes which are as a rule only modifications of 
the above. 

It is not proposed to deal with treatments here other 
than those recommended for use in Rhodesia. 

Brush Treatment ,—In this a preservative, usually oil 
(i.e., creosote, carbolineum, solignum, petroleum oil, etc.), 
is applied either hot or cold to the surface of the wood. It 
is obvious that this method cannot be as effective as any 
injection method. 

Open Tank Treatment ,—Tanks to contain the preserva¬ 
tive solution may vary considerably in size and shape, but 
the two main types in use are:— 
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(1) Tbe drum or deep type, used mainly for butt- 
treating poles, posts, etc. 

(2) Trongli (borizontal) type, used for total immer¬ 
sion of any type of timber. 

"Wbatever tlie type of tank, its chief requirements are 
the same, viz.:— 

(a) It shall be strong enough to hold the weight of 
the preservative and timber. 

(b) It shall not leak. 

(c) Be readily heated. 

Any metal tank which will satisfy these requirements 
will do. Wooden tanks and barrels, unless lined with metal, 
are useless, since too much preservative will leak from them 
when heated, and cement tanks are far less economical than 
iron tanks. 

All these plants may he heated hy direct firing, by 
indirect heating or by steam coils. The timber may undergo 
simple immersion in cold liquid (for this a dip tank with 
strengthened dip or one of the above-mentioned solutions 
may be used), which is usually not very effective and is 
rather a lengthy process if an^" results are to be obtained. 

If the liquid is heated, however, the air in the wood 
expands and is forced out. On cooling, the liquid enters the 
wood under atmospheric pressure. In this case the hot 
period may vary from one to three hours at 180°-200'^ F., 
and the cooling period will of course depend on the size of 
and conditions under which the tank is operated. The over¬ 
all time of treatments will vary from sis to eighteen hours. 
This includes filling and emptying the tank, etc. The 
absorption of liquid takes place almost entirely during the 
period of cooling. As an alternative to cooling in the hot 
tank, two or more tanks may he used, one containing the 
hot solution and the other or others containing cold solution. 
When the heating period (one to three hours) is completed 
the timber is removed immediately and re-immersed in the 
cold tank and left to soak for from one to five hours, depend¬ 
ing on the species and dimensions of the timber. 

The drum type of open tank* may vary in capacity from 
a simple 80-gallon drum for butt-treating posts to a large 
upright tank in which large quantities of poles, posts, etc., 
may he treated. 
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Figure 1 sliows tlie smallest and most simple type of 
plant well suited for use on the farm. This is fitted with a 
false bottom to prevent the timber from floating. The 
bottom can be made from the head cut out of the drum or 
any flat p)iece of iron with strips of iron screwed on, the 
screws protruding from half to three-quarters of an inch. 
A larger plant of this type which can be made portable or 
stationary and be shared hy a group of farmers is very 
siiitahle. 

The trough type of plant may vary in size, rigidity of 
construction, etc., according to the timber to be treated. 

Figure 3 shows a small plant with direct firing, costing 
from £10 to £15. 

Figure 4 shows a simple plant if steam is available for 
heating. 

Much economy of time, effort and material is secured 
by the use of a long open tank, in which complete posts, 
poles, etc., can be immersed. Where no steam is available 
for heating the tank, it should he constructed of iron plate. 
Less rigid materials may be used if steam coils are used to 
supply the heat. 

The handling of timber is greatly facilitated by the pro¬ 
vision of some form of overhead gear, whereby posts, timber, 
etc., may be loaded and unloaded in cages into the tank. 
This matter is best left to the ingenuity of the operator. A 
handy arrangement for handling small quantities of timber 
consists of a number of wire ropes. One end of each rope 
is attached to one side or other of the tank, the other end 
remaining free. By laying these wires across the tank the 
timber may be raised or lowered at will. In a similar 
manner a number of straps or weights are required to keep 
the wood below the surface of the preservative. Unless covers 
are provided, the tank should he deep and narrow rather 
than shallow and wide. An adequate drainage platform 
economises the use of the preservative. A portable plant 
operated on the co-operative principle by a number of farmers 
appears to he the most economical equipment for this work. 

An 18-foot tank similar to those shown in Figure 4 
should cost approximately £50. Suitable substitutes will 
naturally suggest themselves to the farmer. Old boilers, 
water troughs, hydraulic piping and other such articles have 
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Fig. I.—Small type of butt-treating plant, showing various methods of 
heating and construction of false bottom. 
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■ been used. Plans and specifications for commercial plant 
of tliis type can be obtained from tlie Forest Office. Sncb 
a plant will cost £150 to £200 or more^ according to size, 
exclusive of yard equipment, boiler for steam supply and 
overbead crane, etc. 

Tbe summarised procedure for tbe general operation of 
open tanks is, tlierefore:— 

(1) Load tlie tank witk timber, leaving sufficient room 
for solution (1 gallon of oil or solution containing 
i lb. of dry preservative per cubic foot of timber). 

(2) WeigM the timber or fix it in place; run in the 
solution. 

(3) (a) If a single tank is used, heat to 180°-200° F. 
for from 1 to 3 hours, then allow to cool for 3 
to 4 hours if oil, or to 110''-120° F. if water-borne 
preservative, (b) If two or more tanks are used, 
one hot, one (or more) cold, heat to 180^-200° F. 
for from 1 to 3 hours, then remove and imme¬ 
diately re-immerse in cold tank for 1 to 5 hours, 

(4) Semove and open stack to dry. 

More detailed procedure will be given later in articles 
on timbers for farm buildings, timbers for fencing, 
timbers for sleepers. 

When large quantities of timber are to be treated a 
closed cylinder or pressure plant is employed. In this type 
of plant air is removed from the timber mechanically by a 
vacuum pump. Such plants are usually costly (£1,500 being 
the cost of a minimum economic nnit plant), but they have 
the advantage of being able to treat the timber much more 
rapidly. Details of plant and accessories, with costs and 
method of operation, are available if desired at the Forest 
Office, Salisbury. 

A recently introduced method with possible extensive 
use is the paste injection method (cobra process). In this 
a special instrument, consisting of a cylinder for holding 
the paste and a hollow needle having two orifices near the 
point, is provided. The needle is inserted into the wood 
and the toxic paste forced into the wood through the needle. 
The paste dissolves in the sap and is evenly distributed 
throughout the wood after a few months. It is only 
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applicable to green, material or timber standing in wet 
ground. Tlie 'holes formed by the needle should be filled 
with paste, and a brush treatment of creosote is beiieficiaL 

Gare of Treated Materiai» —The effectiNeness of any of 
the methods of treatment which have been described ivS 
dependent upon keeping an unbroken layer of treated wood 
over the entire treated surface. Care should be exercised 
in handling treated timber, so that the treated wood is not 
scraped away or otherwise injured and untreated wood 
thereby exposed. Treated timber should never be cut if it 
can be avoided. All sawing, etc., should be done, if possible, 
before treatment. 

If it is necessary to work the timber after treatment, 
the exposed untreated wood should be hrush-treated with 
several applications of preservative before it is put in place. 
If butt-treated timber or other timbers of which only part 
is treated are not to be used for some time, they should be 
open piled and raised ofi the ground. If treated otherwise, 
they will he open to attack in the untreated wood. Treated 
timber when stored should always he raised off the ground. 
Posts, poles, etc., set in the gimmd should have at least 
six inches and preferably one foot or more of treated length 
showing above the ground. 

Costs and Value of Ti'eatments. —Once the initial costs 
of plant, equipment, etc., have been overcome—and these are 
not high—^the main item of cost is the preservative. The 
average range of prices in the main Rhodesian centres for 
the principal preservatives purchased in hulk is as follows 

Creosote: 2s. 3d. to 3s. per gallon. 

Zinc chloride: 4d. per Ih. 

Arsenious oxide: 3d. to 3|d. per lb. 

Sodium arsenite: 4d. to 5d. per lb. 

Sodium fiuoride: 4d. to 5d. per lb. 

Crude oil; Is. to Is. 6d. per gallon. 

■Wolman salts: Is. 6d. to 2s. per lb. 

freight charges to outside districts make the costs 
somewhat higher. 

The cost of applying the preservative is difficult to 
estimate, owing to varying costs of labour, fuel, etc., but 
it should never exceed 3d. per cubic foot. 

The average absorption aimed at should be not less than 
10 lbs. (1 gallon) of oil or creosote per cubic foot, and not 
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less than | lb. per cubic foot of any of tbe water-borne salts 
except Wolman salts, where a quarter of a pound should be, 
aimed at. Thus for water-borne preservatives the cost should 
vary from 2d. to 3d. per cubic foot. 

The fundamental problem of economics is that of in¬ 
vestment, and in choosing between treated and untreated 
material an analysis of the relative investment costs, based on 
compound interest calculations, is necessary if sound judg¬ 
ment is to prevail. Comparisons are best made on the basis 
of annual service charges, which are determined by the 
sinking fund method. 

These annual charges represent the equal annual pay¬ 
ments which at annual compound interest will provide for 
renewal at the end of the life of the timber without any 
scrap value for the timber. 

They are determined by the formula:— 

n T> Q i T>\n Where C = final cost of timber in place, 

--—— - — R = rate of interest (5 per cent. = 0.05) 

(l-l-K)ii —1 _ jjfg of timber in years. 

The following table has been compiled for this formula 
to show the annual service charges on a piece of timber cost¬ 
ing Is. set in place, with interest at 5 per cent. The table 
may be applied to give annual service charges on timber of 
other values hj simple multiplication. 

Annual Service Charges on Timber costing Is. in place. 

Interest at 5 per cent.; Computed from Formula above. 


Life in 

Annual 

Life in 


Annual 

Life in 

Annual 

years. 

cost. 

years. 


cost. 

years. 

cost. 

1 ... 

... 1.060 

11 


0.121 

21 . 

0.078 

2 ... 

... 0.530 

12 .. 


0.113 

22 . 

0.076 

3 ... 

... 0.367 

13 .. 


0.107 

23 . 

0.074 

4 ... 

... 0.282 

14 .. 


0.101 

24 . 

0.073 

5 ... 

... 0.231 

15 .. 


0.097 

25 . 

0.071 

6 ... 

... 0.197 

16 .. 


0.092 

26 . 

0.070 

r ... 

... 0.173 

17 .. 


0.089 

27 . 

0.069 

8 ... 

... 0.155 

18 .. 


0.086 

28 . 

0.067 

9 ... 

... 0.141 

19 .. 


0.083 

29 . 

0.066 

10 ... 

... 0.130 

20 .. 


. 0.080 

30 . 

0.065 

Example.—Annual service charge 

of a post 

costing 

Is. 9d. 

treated, plus 6d. 

for 

setting 

in place, having, an 

estimated life of 10 

years 

is* 

(from table) 0.130 x 

2/3 or 


0.130 X 2.25 = 

0 . 292 /- = 

3id. 
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By estimating tlie initial costs and lives of tlie treated 
and untreated posts and determining their annual service 
charges^ a fair approximation of the economics of the problem 
may be obtained. 

Example.—To ascertain whether the use of a treated or 
untreated Eucalyptus saligna post is cheaper. 

Life of untreated post, 2 years. 

Life of treated post, 6 years. 



Untreated. 

Treated- 


s. d. 

s. d. 

Cost of post. 

... 0 6 

0 6 

Cost of treatment. 

— 

0 6 

Cost of setting, etc. ... 

... 0 6 

0 6 

Total cost . 

... 1 0 

1 6 

Life . 

2 years. 6 years. 


0.504 X 1 0.197 X 1.5 


0.504s. 

0.295s. 

The treated post is 

decidedly cheaper. 

Or to ascertain whether 

a treated msasa {Bracystegia 

mndii) post costing 3d. is cheaper to use 

than a mwanga 

{Ormosia angolensis) post costing 2s., the 

former having a 

life of 5 years and the latter 

a life of 15 

years. 


Msasa. 

Mwanga. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

Cost of post . 

... 0 3 

2 0 

Cost of treatment . 

... 0 3 

— 

Cost of setting, etc. ... 

... 0 6 

0 6 

Total cost . 

... 1 0 

2 6 

Life . 

5 years. 15 years. 


0.231 X 1 0.097 X 2.5 

Annual service charges 0.281s. 

0.242s. 

The treated msasa {Bmcystegia randii) is 

cheaper to use. 

It is hoped that this article will assist 

in some measure 


to lessen the wasteful and uneconomic use of timber which 
prevails at present, and render a service by indicating the 
savings in labour and costs which can be effected by using* 
properly treated timber.' 
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The Poultry Industry in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

TALKS TO BREEDERS. 


THE NOEMAL AND PULLET MOULT. 


By H. G. ’Wheeldon', Chief Poultry Officer. 


The Normal Moults—The natural season for poultry to 
moult—fowls, turkeys and waterfowl—is during the months 
of January, February and March. It is during this period 
that the majority of the moulting birds do not lay. As 
long as a hen lays regularly she usually retains her old 
feathers for some time, but if for any reason other than 
sickness or debility or broodiness she stops laying, the 
feathers begin to drop out and she is then said to be moulting. 

The order in which the feathers drop out is first from 
the head and neck, then the back, wings and body. The 
"'neck or partiaP' moult may be noticed at dLnj season of the 
year, even in good layers, but if the moult progresses to the 
hack the primary feathers of the wings generally drop out, 
which is followed by a complete moult. This stage is seldom 
reached out of season unless the hens have for some reason 
had a setback and entirely stopped laying, or in othei’ words, 
the cessation of laying is likely to bring on moulting. 
Normali^^, when the old feathers drop out new ones grow to 
take their place. Poultry seldom lay when the new feathers 
are growing, but exceptional individuals with good vitality 
are occasionally found which do lay during this period. 
Generally speaking, fowls which are kept in full lay will 
delay in the casting of their feathers, and in this way many 
of the best layers may carry a large proportion of their old 
plumage beyond the normal season into the winter, and 
then moult. It is therefore obvious, the later a hen moults 
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in tlie aiitiiRirL or winter, tlie longer will te her laying season, 
and hence the greater will he her production. 

Many poultry keepers cull the early nionlters, belieying 
—and not without reason—that they are less profitable than 
birds that continue producing well into the aiitiimii or winter ; 
but on this subject we cannot lay dow^n hard and fast rules. 
The period at which a bird moults is a good guide in culling, 
but only when it is considered with other factors which may 
be termed correlatiye. To cull at the period at which a bird 
moults, irrespectiye of the other factors, w^oiild mean that 
in some seasons it would be necessary to cull the whole flock. 
The date of hatching does not denote any definite month of 
moulting. One cannot say definitely that any special system 
will give definite results, as one may he successful with a 
certain system for several seasons, but invariably will come 
the time when all calculations and systems come to nought. 
This applies particularly to the prevention of the ^^pullet 
moult’^ and the forcing of an early moult in the old stock 
before the normal season. Hot, dry weather seems to check 
production and to hasten the moult. 

The question as to how long fowls take to moult depends 
largely upon the atmospheric conditions, age and the treat¬ 
ment given to the Birds during this trying period. Normally 
birds should not take longer than three months completely 
to grow their new feathers from the time they commence to 
moult. Old birds take longer than young birds to grow their 
new feathers and recommence laying, and they require special 
care to hasten them through. This applies particularly to 
the old breeding stock of the heavy varieties, such as 
"Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, Sussex, Orpingtons and 
Plymouth Rocks, v/hich may he required for the forthcoming 
breeding season. The Birds to be retained in the laying 
flock for another season should also be given some attention 
to hasten them through, so that thej^ will recommence laying 
as soon as possible to meet the demand for eggs, which 
usually fetch a high price at this time of the year. 

The moult will be general during this and the next few 
months, and it will be found advantageous, in dealing with 
the moulting birds, to have two pens set aside for placing 
therein all the hens that require attention, and as the moult 
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progresses to move tliem from K’o. 1 to E*o. 2 pen. These 
pens should he shady and roomy. 

Having got the pens ready—that is, clean and well 
littered—proceed as follows: Eemove ail the hens as they 
stop laying to pen No. 1. These birds must be kept in 
lean condition by encouraging as much scratching exercise 
as possible and supplying them.with grain food only—roughly 
about 1-^- to 2 ozs. of this per bird daily. Cut out all mash 
foods from their daily rations. Grit, charcoal and oyster 
shell must be kept before them. Peed green food in abund¬ 
ance, and see that they have all the fresh water necessary 
for drinking. Once a week, on hue days, put a little Epsom 
Salts in their drinking water to make it slightly saline to 
the taste. Within a month of this treatment the feathers 
should fall out freely. When this is noticed, examine the 
birds regularly, and those that have cast feathers and those 
that have the most new young feathers just showing must 
be removed to pen No. 2. The birds in No. 2 pen require 
different treatment from those in No. 1 pen, and this is the 
reason for their being placed in a different pen. As the 
birds are removed to No. 2 pen see that they are free from 
insect vermin, and if these are troublesome, dust the birds 
well with insect pow^der, taking great care not to injure the 
young growing feathers. 

The treatment of these birds should be with a view to 
assisting the growth of the new feathers and building up 
their condition. They should be gradually brought back to 
the mash diet, to which may he added a little sulphur. A 
wet mash occasionally mixed with stewed linseed would also 
he beneficial to the birds at this stage. Take IJ tablespoon¬ 
fuls whole linseed and stew to a jelly in a pint of water, and 
mix this to a crumbly consistency with bran. Give tbis once 
a day at the rate of about 1 dessertspoonful to each bird. 
Give green food in abundance, and grit, charcoal and oyster 
shell and fresh clean water daily. Add Douglas mixture to 
the drinking water two or three times a week, the dose being 
1 dessertspoonful to each cxuart of water. 

The grain mixture should be given in the evening covered 
in litter to induce exercise. Sunflower seed or linseed are 
valuable additions to the grain mixture for moultiBg birds. 


F 
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As tlie birds become well featliered they should be re¬ 
moved to the breeding* or layings pens and allowed to settle 
down to their permanent quarters as they come on to lay. 

The Pullet Moult* —This may be termed a ^'premature 
moult/” which, in coiijunctiDn with the ^hiormal moult,” bas 
a very important bearing on the egg output. It is during 
the next few months—the natural season for poultry to moult 
—that a marked shortage of eggs is experienced, and it is 
during this season of the year that our limitations are brought 
home to us. Although a shortage of eggs is experienced in 
the Colony as a whole, there is no doubt that there are 
successful individual poultry keepers whose production is 
not very seriously curtailed during* this period, and it is 
only when the successful men make the majority that the 
annual shortage will become less acute, because the ex¬ 
perienced poiiltr}^ keeper raises pnllets successfully to take 
the place of the moulting birds. The whole question seems 
to be based on experience and the systematic, businesslike 
running of the plant. The extent to which anyone can take 
advantage of this period depends upon the ability to raise 
fresh stock each year to replace a proportion of the previous 
season’s stock, and having raised the young stock, to pre¬ 
vent them, during some seasons more than others, from going 
into a premature moult. In this connection readers should 
be reminded that the ^^cockerels” very seldom, if ever, fall 
into a premature moult, but if they are exposed to adverse 
conditions this may cause a partial or neck moult among the 
very early hatched cockerels. That the pullets are more 
susceptible no one will deny, and this may be accountable 
first to the highly developed nervous system of productive 
birds, which in turn is more sensitive to the environmental 
conditions and other influences. 

It will be noticed that tame, friendly, high-producing 
pullets are less likely to be affected than nervous or timid 
birds which are producing heavily. Having, therefore, 
hatched the pullets at the proper time, and having provided 
them with comfortable environmental conditions, proper 
nutrition and a regular system of routine, it might be 
assumed that the pullets ought to behave satisfactorily so 
long as there be no untoward distmbance which will affect 
the nervous system, such as a fright or disturbance caused 
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Iby dogs or wild vermin^ or the birds are unsettled hj being 
moYed from one house or locality to another. Rough handling 
by the attendant or any abrupt change in the feeding 
(nutrition) also has an important influence on the nervous 
system^ as will exposure to rain or any other adverse weather 
conditions. It will naturally be concluded that the 
nervous system deserves some consideration in the matter of 
the “pullet moult/^ which successful men who study the 
requirements of the birds are able to deal with eflectiially. 
Similar examples may be recalled in other classes of produc¬ 
tive stock when the production may be affected; those who 
are familiar with the highly productive milch cow have no 
doubt noticed a decreased yield in the milk when the regular 
milker is changed, as will irregularity in milking, rough 
handling or other disturbances affecting the nervous system. 
The regular gains in weight in fattening stock and the re¬ 
tarded growth or a weak spot in the staple of the wool in 
Merino sheep are also attributed to disturbances as outlined 
above. 

It is not unusual to find a small percentage of the first or 
early hatched pullets developing more quickly than the bulk 
of the early hatched stock, but this cannot be avoided during 
warm seasons, and fortunately it has never any very serious 
consequences, even if these birds do moult. Early hatched 
pullets have been known to lay consistently without falling 
into a pullet moult, and the same season later hatched birds 
from the same strain have moulted; and although it seems 
difficult entirely to eradicate the moulting tendency altogether 
in every flock of layers, careful management would certainly 
minimise it, even if the moult is to some extent hereditary. 
It is generally supposed hy many poultry keepers that the 
cessation of laying is the immediate result of a premature 
moult, but careful observation will show that in most cases 
the reverse will he the case. 

Points to be considered in minimising the “pullet moult^’ 
may be summarised in the following: — 

Suitaile Houses .—^Within the limits of the walls of the 
houses lies one of the important secrets in the successful 
prevention of the pullets’ moult; not only must adequate 
space be provided hut proper ventilation, and also the roof 
must be weather-proof. A hard floor well littered' is 
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recommeadedj and cleanliness is a sine qua non. The aspect 
of the houses should he north, north-west or north-east in 
Rhodesia, and shelter and shade should be provided. 

Maintaining Health .— For the best results it is necessary 
to beep the birds confined during the rainy season, but they 
must be given plenty of scratching exercise to keep them 
healthy bj^ working for the grain feed. The feed can be 
raked into the litter once or twice a day, which will keep 
the birds contented and well occupied for several hours. 
Confinement is likely to give better protection and will avoid 
having to drive the birds into the houses when it rains. In 
addition to the grain food it is necessary to give a laying 
mash of good quality; the mash must be nourishing to provide 
for both production and development; special attention in 
this respect will be well repaid. Most of the pullets will 
develop better, continue to lay and avoid moulting if handled 
carefully with a view to keeping them contented, busy and 
undisturbed and free from insect vermin. 

Nutrition .—Laying birds require plenty of good, whole¬ 
some food. The pullet moult may in no small measure be 
attributed to a lack of proper nutrition. As pointed out, it 
is probable that if the pullets are kept laying steadily they 
will not moult—or if they do, it will only he a slight neck 
or partial moult. If the pullets stop laying during the 
normal moulting season of the old stock, they are almost 
sure to pass through a complete moult. Unless pullets which 
are early hatched receive suitable treatment, they will not 
be able to find the energy to provide for both production 
and development. Production may cease if there is something 
lacking in the management. It is necessary, therefore, to 
perfect the management and environmental conditions as 
much as possible to prevent or minimise the pnllet moult. 
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Sunn Hemp. 


A FAEMEE’S EXPEEIENCE. 


Tile following valuable report by a farmer in tbe Ayr- 
sbire-Sipolilo district is published as being of general 
interest, demonstrating as it does, once again, how Sunn 
hemp will flourish under a great diversity of conditions of 
soil and treatment in this Colony, and how it can be 
utilised as a catch crop on virgin soil ready for planting 
too late in the season (the Sunn hemp was sown on the 22nd 
to 26th January) to allow of any of our main crops being 
grown with equal success. The Sunn hemp grown for seed 
was planted in rows 18 in. apart at a seeding rate of about 
27 lbs, per acre, and was reaped on the 29th July to 6th of 
August. 

At the present price of Sunn hemp seed, an excellent’ 
way of securing a good cash return from virgin lands in the 
first season, particularly where they are ready for planting 
so late in the season, is illustrated, 

x4.1 though yields of maize from virgin red soil as high 
as 15 bags an acre, with a dressing of about 150 to 200 lbs, 
of phosphatic fertiliser per acre, are sometimes obtained, 
this is exceptional. It is very unlikely that a gross return 
as high as £7 10s. per acre would be obtained from maize, 
ground nuts or any of our other cash crops, on virgin soil 
and without fertiliser, even if they were planted at the 
optimum date, and certainly not when planted at the end of 
January. 

In connection with the question raised in the report as 
to the advisability of ploughing under Sunn hemp as a green 
manure on virgin lands, it may perhaps be pertinent to 
mention here that a prominent grower of wheat under irriga¬ 
tion ploughed under a crop of Sunn hemp which received 
a heavy dressing (600 lbs. per acre) of basic slag, on virgin 
red soil last summer (1928), and grew what is probably 
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a record crop of wheat for Rhodesia^ namely, over 14 "bags 
per acre, on this land, during the following winter. 

The practice of green manuring virgin soil cannot be 
unreservedly recommended, as the data concerning it are 
very meagre, but where the soil is not ready for planting 
before the end of January it may well prove the best policy 
to pursue on average soils in this Colony, and particularly 
on the lighter soils, which are knowm to be very lacking in 
humus and nitrogen. Each case must he considered on its 
owm merits, as many factors must be considered, amongst 
others the desirability of obtaining some cash return from 
the land in the first year. 

S. D. T. 


Tlie Value of Suim Hemp. —^‘When Mr. - called 

he spoke so highly of this legume as a green manure that 
after he left I bought five hags of seed and sowed it partly 
by hand and partly by machine on virgin lands (ploughed 
for the first time and disc-harrowed during January and 
early Eebiniary). I sowed altogether 38 acres and ploughed 
in 29 of them, saving nine acres for seed. 

^^These nine acres were reaped and stocked at the end 
of July and the beginning of August and have since then 
been threshed and winnowed and have shown a yield of a 
little over two and a half bags per acre. 

‘^There were no noticeable diseases or insect pests. Small 
buck occasionally grazed the tops round the edges of the land, 
but did not hai'm the crop to any extent. 

‘^As will be seen, the return per acre is over £7 10s. 
(with Sunn hemp at £3 per bag). This is veiy good, as maize, 
monkey nuts or sunflowei’s on absolutely raw virgin land, 
unfertilised and planted late, would have returned very little, 
if they returned anything at all; but, of course, Sunn hemp 
seed is at a very high price this year to buy and the labour 
in threshing by hand is very considerable. On the other 

hand, taking Mr. -’s advice, I cut the crop fairly high 

and ploughed under about one and a half feet of stubble, so 
that this piece of land should be improved for thife year A 
crop, which it certainly would not have been with any of the 
other crops mentioned. 
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seems to me tkat ploiigking a green crop under 
(as was done in the case of my 29 acres) tke first year is a 
Yery economical way of iinproving tke soil, as tke land is 
useless for anytkiiig else, or very nearly so, and tkiis one 
saves a year—or one season’s crops—ofi tkat land in tke 
end.” 


Farm Costings. 


By T. J. Xeedham, Accountant, Department of 

Agricnlture. 


TJndging ky tke questions put forward at tke Farmers’ 
Day at Gweki and subsequently, tkere appears to exist some 
confusion regarding tke inclusion of interest as a ckarge in 
cost accounts. This seems to be due to failure to discriminate 
between interest wkick is actually paid or payable on 
borrowed money (e.g., a bank overdraft) and interest wkick 
inigkt be calculated on tke proprietor’s own capital employed 
in tke farm. 

First let us consider interest charged on borrowed 
money, -wketker paid or owing. This naturally falls into 
tke category of administrative overhead expenses and there¬ 
fore it is rightly allocated to the various live stock and 
produce accounts, in the process of costing the products of 
the farm. The basis upon which the allocation is made is 
in direct proportion to tke capital involved. 

Exceptions may occur, as when money is definitely 
borrowed for a specific object. If the money used for a 
particular enterprise was specifically borrowed for that 
purpose, then the cost of its acquisition should be charged 
direct to the account concerned. In all other cases interest 
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(paid or owing) on borrowed capital sbonld be spread over 
the cost accounts in the proportion of the capital utilised 
in each department. 

If the interest on money borrowed for a definite pxirpose, 
such as the price of a tractor, is not charged direct in the 
cost accounts, but debited to the profit and loss account 
instead, the cost accounts will fail to reveal the true relation 
between cost of production and sale price. 

The second kind of interest (namely, interest which 
might be calculated on the farmer’s own capital employed 
in the farm) is a totally different thing. As a general rule 
it should be left right out of the accounts. 

The body of rules drawn up by the Agricultural 
Economics Committee of the English Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture for the guidance of agricultural accountants lays it 
down that interest on capital should merely be borne in mind 
in considering whether the profit is sufficient reward for the 
capital, management and labour. 

An exception to this general rule would occur, how¬ 
ever, in the case of a farmer xvho owns one farm and rents 
another. For comparative purposes it would then be neces¬ 
sary to include interest on the proprietor’s own capital as 
a cost in the accounts of the farm which is owned, to offset 
the rent charged for the other farm. If this w^ere not done, 
the resulting cost prices ^vould not be fairly comparable, 
and w’-hiist it might always be remembered that the costs on 
the owmed farm ought to be less than those of the other 
farm, the exact incidence of the rent on a pound of bacon 
or a gallon of milk would remain an unknown quantity. 

Apart from this exception, the general rule of the Agri¬ 
cultural Economics Committee applies, and this rule will be 
follow^ed in the cost accounts of wh ich are 

now in process of compilation and which will be a^^^lajgr 
publication shortly. 

Differences of opinion are also sometimes expressed as 
to whether crops grown and consumed on the farm should 
be charged at cost of production or at market value. In the 
Gwebi Farm costings the following rule has been adopted. 
Where a crop is grown mainly for sale and partly used on 
the farm (e.g,, maize), it is charged up to the animals or 
native labour at sale price less cost of marketing. Where 
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& crop is grown solely or mainly for use on tlie farm, tlie 
cost of production and not the market value is charged 
against the animals. 

Examples of the application of this rule may he stated 
as follows. Bean hay may have a saleable value, but as it 
as not grown for sale it is charged to the animals at cost 
of production. On the other hand, maize is grown primarily 
for sale, and therefore any maize used on the farm (let us 
say for fattening oxen) is charged up to the fat oxen account 
at sale price less the cost of bags and cost of marketing it. 


Another Testimonial. 


A rnhscrtber in Portuguese territory writes ; 
find your Journal of the greatest value in my 
agricultural operations, and should he very sorry 
to miss it. I have been a subscriber for the last 
15 or 16 years 
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Tsetse Fly Regulations. 


GoYeriiBient Notice No. 720 of 13tli December, 19295. 
contaiiLS tlie following regulations, wbicb. bave been pro¬ 
mulgated in terms of the ‘‘'Tsetse Fly Act, 1929^’: — 

1. For tbe purpose of these regulations “game fence’^ 
means a fence erected by tbe Government to control tbe 
movements of game; “vehicle” includes motor cars, motor 
lorries, motor cycles and cycles. 

2. No person shall take any ox, bull, cow, heifer, horse, 
mule or donkey into a fly area. 

3. No vehicle shall enter or leave the Lomagundi fly 
area defined by Proclamation No. 10 of 1929, except by the 
following roads: — 

(a) the road known as the Tchtchenini road leading 
northward from Richmond Farm in the direction 
of Tchtchenini Hill and passing through the 
southern game fence by the gate close to Chiziya 
Hill; 

(b) the road leading northward from Mcheringe Farm 
in the direction of Doma Hill and passing through 
the southern game fence by the gate situated 
about one mile west of the Mvume River. 

4. No vehicle shall enter or leave the Hartley fly area 
defined by Proclamation No. 10 of 1929, except by the follow¬ 
ing roads:— 

(a) the road known as the Robb’s Drift motor road 
leading westward from near Woodstock Farm in 
the direction of Robb’s Drift on the Umniati 
River and passing through the eastern game 
fence by the gate situated about one and a half 
miles north of the north-western beacon of farm 
C.C.; 

(b) the private road leading from Gambiza to Carfax 
Estate. 
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5. Every veiucie leaving tlie LomagTindi fly area sliail 
pass tiiroiigii one or otlier of tlie guard gates erected across 
eacli road a sliort distance north of the southern game fence, 
and shall thereafter keep to the road between the guard gate 
and the gate of exit across the same road. 

6. No motor car or motor lorry shall leave either of the 
fly areas defined as above unless the driver shall first drive 
the vehicle, with any passengez^s, into the fumigating 
chamber erected at the gate of exit or guard gate in such a 
way as to admit of all the doors or screens of the chambers 
being closed; each person shall thereupon submit to inspec¬ 
tion and such treatment as may he deemed necessary to free 
him or her from tsetse flies, and the vehicle shall be treated 
in the chamber with the object of freeing it from tsetse 
flies. After treatment the driver shall remove the vehicle 
from the chamber by the exit door without unreasonable 
delay, and shall proceed immediately out of the fly area. 

The above regulation shall not apply to the private 
road from Gambiza to Carfax Estate in the Hartley flj^ area. 

7. No cyclist or motor cyclist shall leave either of the 
fly areas until he shall have submitted himself and any 
vehicle to inspection and such treatment as may he deemed 
necessary to free them from tsetse fly. 

8. The treatment which may he adopted to free persons- 
and vehicles from fly shall he set out in a notice which shall 
be posted at each guard gate or gate of exit where such 
methods are to be used, and the attention of persons leaving 
the areas shall be drawn thereto by the guard. 

9. Any person contravening these regulations shall, on 
conviction, be liable to a fine not exceeding ten pounds (£10), 
or, in default of payment, to imprisonment with or without 
hard labour for a period not exceeding one month. 

10. Nothing in these regulations shall apply to animal® 
which, for experimental purposes, may, with the authority 
of the Minister of Agriculture, be moved into the said areas* 
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Prices of Maize in Europe. 


The followings information is extracted from the monthly 
review issued on the 15th December by the Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd.: — 

The price of imported maize in European markets 
appears to be governed chiefly by four factors, three of 
which afiect the demand and one the supply. The demand 
in Europe for imported maize appears to depend mainly 
on the number of live stock in Europe, the European maize 
crop, and the production of other European fodder grains, 
of 'which the principal are oats and barley. The supply of 
imported maize depends mainly on the Argentine crop, 
supplemented in most seasons by a certain quantity from 
other countries, of which the most important is the Union 
of South Africa. The size of the United States crop appears 
to have comparatively little effect on European markets, for 
although the United States produces far more maize than 
all the other countries of the world put together, that 
country constitutes an almost entirely self-contained market, 
and in recent years her foreign trade in maize huvS been 
negligible. 

For the first factor no very precise information is uvail- 
able, but the following figures, covering 14 European coun¬ 
tries, indicate that immediately after the war the numbers 
of live stock in Europe increased rapidly until about 1923-24, 
when they were nearing the pre-war level, and subsequently 
.more slowly: — 


(Millions.) 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Pigs. 

1913 . 

14 

65 

46 

1918-19 . 

12 

59 

30 

1923-24 . 

14 

64 

43 

1927 . 

14 

66 

50 


Prom the few figures available it appears probable that 
since 1927 the live stock of Europe has shown a slight decline 
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in nuixiber. Tlie effect of this and of tke other three factors 
is shown in the following statement: — 



Oct.-Sept. 

(Mil. 

Centals. 

(Mil. 

Centals.) 

(Mil. 

Centals.) 

Total. 

{Mil. 

Centals.) 

(Shgs. 

per 

480 lbs.) 

1921-22 . 

225 

750 

123 

1,093 

34/2 

1922-23 . 

230 

777 

137 

1,144 

35/2 

1923-24 . 

265 

900 

177 

1,342 

37/7 

1924-25 . 

332 

798 

153 

1,283 

41/- 

1925-26 . 

351 

914 

202 

1,467 

30/9 

1926-27 . 

328 

939 

216 

1,483 

30/3 

1927-28 . 

262 

897 

209 

1,368 

37/9 

1928-29 . 

203 

973 

167 

1.843 

38/11 

1929-30 (est.) ... 

350 

996(Av.l80) 

(1,526?) 

? 

Tlie European 

crop 

of other 

cereals 

begins to 

come to 


market usually about the end of the third quarter of the 
year, and we have therefore calculated the European "‘Fod¬ 
der Crop Season^’ from October in one year to September 
in the next. During this period the order of arrival of 
fodder products on the European market is firstly the Euro¬ 
pean oat and barley crops, followed by the European maize 
crop from November to December, and lastlj^ the xlrgentine 
and Sonth African maize crops from May and August 
respectively. 

The upward tendency of maize prices from 1921-22 to 
1923-24, despite the increasing production, can be accounted 
for by the rapid increase in the live stock then taking place. 
The high prices of 1924-25 were clearly due to the poor 
crops of other fodder grains in Europe and of maize in 
Argentine, offset to some small extent by the good 1925 crop 
in South Africa, much of which was marketed before the 
end of the 1924-25 season. The 1925-26 and 1926-27 crops were 
good both in Europe and Argentina, and prices fell to a 
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low leuel. Tills affected Soutli Africa comparatively little^ 
for most of tlie 1925 crop was marketed before tbe fall in. 
prices occurred, tlie 1926 crop was a failure and gave no, 
surplus for export, and a considerable proportion of tlie 
fairly good 1927 crop was held over until the 1927-28 
season, when the partial failure of the European maize crop 
caused prices to recover sharply. In 1928-29 the European 
maize crop again failed, while the Argentine crop was 
below normal, and prices were well maintained throughout 
the year. With the beginning of the European 1929-30 
season, upon which we are now entering, the outlook has 
again changed sharply. Excellent crops both of maize and 
of other cereals have been reaped in Europe, the number of 
live stock has probably been reduced in consequence of the 
crop shortages of the past two years, and, unless the Argen¬ 
tine crop is very distinctly below normal, it seems certain 
that the supply of fodder grains in Europe will be larger 
than in any previous year. It is probable, therefore, that 
the level of prices during the present season will approximate 
more closely to that of the 1925-26 and 1926-27 seasons than 
to that of the past two years. 
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Southern Rhodesia Veterinary Report. 


October, 1929. 


AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

Mazoe District.— Four cases occurred on the infected 
portion of the Chiweshe Reserve. 

Melsetter District.— One case on the farm Enhoek. 
The last case in this herd occurred in March, 1929. 


ANTHRAX. 

One case in the Mazoe area, and the in contacts were 
inoculated. 


TRYPANOSOMIASIS. 

Two cases in the Melsetter district. One in the Gatooma 
district. 


QDARTER^EVIL. 

Very few cases reported. 

HORSE SrCFNESS. 

Two cases in the Insiza district. 

SCAB. 

Two flocks placed under licence in the Hartley district. 
IMPORTATIONS. 

From the Union of South Africa Bulls, 41; cows, 
35'; heifers, 16; calves, 3; horses, 20; donkeys, 98; sheep, 
1,656; goats, 245; pigs, 6. 
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EXPOETATIONS (CATTLE). 

To tile Union of Sontli Africa:—Tor local consumption, 
1,527; for export overseas, 1^936. To Belgian Congo: — 
SlaiigMer, 2^941; breeding, 6. To Portuguese East Africa: 
—Breeding, 12. 

EXPORTATIONS (MISCELLANEOUS). 

To Union of Soutb Africa:—Pigs, 82. To Belgian 
Congo:—^Pigs, 152. To Nortkern Rkodesia:—Horse, 1; 
slieep, 236; goats, 23. 

COLB STORAGE EXPORT TO THE CONGO. 

Beef:—Carcases, 153; livers, 153; tails, 153; kearjis, 
153; tongues, 153; brains, 126; ckeeks, 286. Calves: — 
Carcases, 20; beads, 15; feet, 64; tongues, 5. Skeep: — 
Carcases, 55; tongues, 68; brains, 68. Pigs:—Carcases, 60. 

G. C. HOOPER SHARPE, 

Acting Ckief Veterinary Surgeon. 



WEATHER BUREAU, 




Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


NOYEMBER, 1929. 


Pressure. —During* the month the pressure was generally 
low. Three high pressure systems were in eTidenee; the 
permaneiit anti-eyelone remained on the east coast through, 
the month. 

The first high moved round the south coast on the lltli? 
and 12th and affected Rhodesia on the The secoiul 

appeared in the west on the 2(hh, was well developed on the* 
22nd on the south-east coast, and then moved oh. The tiuTiii 
appeared in the west on the 27th and moved round the eoast^, 
being well in, hut very weak on the east coast on the 29th. 

Five distinct lows in all were recorded. The fost' 
originated on the west coast on the 1st; it passed round the' 
Cape and was oil the east and south-east coasts on the 4tli: 
and 5th, amving oil Beira , on the 6th. The second, aii' 
equatorial low, moved down to the south coast on the lllft 
to 13th, and disappeared. A southerly low appeared ciM' 
the Cape on the 14th, was off the south-east coast on 
15th and then moved off. An equatorial low developed ore, 
the 14th and 15th, extended into the Union and was off: 
Biirhan on the 18th, The fifth low appeared in the north¬ 
west on the 18th and developed gradually, extending ini® 
the Union from the 23rd to the 27th, when it affected 
Rhodesia and then withdrew. 

ilain« —The rainfall recorded during the month'amount eii 
to 3.84 inches, as compared with the normal of 3.21 inches.. 

Rain, Perioils. —^Eain fell in two periods. It was fine* 
from the, 1st to the 9th, except for a few isolated showers o» 
the 3rd, The first rain period was from the lOti to the 
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•starting with isolated showers on the 10th; showers were 
numerous on the 11th. On the 12th scattered showers fell 
in the souths and on the 13th in the midlands. On the 14tii 
■showers occurred in the south, and a few isolated showers 
fell on the 15th. On the ITth isolated shotvers fell in the 
south, and show^ers tvere numerous on the 18th. On the 19t}i 
showers tvere fairly general in the south, and numerous 
shotvers were recorded on the 20th. On the 21st and 22nd 
showers were general, and on the 23rd and 24th light showers 
were fairly general. On the 25th and 26th showers were 
general ami heavy, and on the 27th light show^ers were 
generah On the 28th scattered showers occurred, and on 
,.tlie 29tli am! 30th a few showers fell in northern Maslioiialand. 
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RAINFALL. 


Station. 


1929. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 


1 Oct. 

Nov. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone A. : 






Biibl— 






Bembesi Railway 

... 


5.74 

5.74 

3.27 

Olenarfcon 


.44 

1.64 

2 08 

2.77 

Iiiyati 

,,, 

.2(> 

9.49 

9.87 

3.51 

Judfionia 

... 

.16 

4.46 

4.62 

n,s. 

Martha Farm 


.04 

4.46 

4.59 

2.69 

Nduba Farm 

... 

.60 

7.01 

7.61 

n.s. 

Sliangani Estate 


.25 

5.49 

5.86 

3.03 

Bulalima-Maiigwe— 


.44 

5.44 



Centenary 

... 

5.98 , 

4.05 

Kalaka 

... 

.83 

8.50 

8.83 

2.93 

Riverbank 


.50 

4.25 

4.83 

2.84 

Solusi Mission 

... 

.47 

4.3-2 

4.79 

2.74 

Bulawayo— 





3.24 

Fairview Farm 

... 

.4r3 


.46 

Keendale 


.44 

S.3S 

8.S2 

2 96 

Crowhurst 


... 

3.89 

3.89 

3.01 

Observatory 

... 

.iS 

4.52 

4.55 

3.01 

Waterworks 


.11 

3.78 

3.89 

3.68 

Gwelo— 

Brockenhurst 


.08 

6.89 

6.97 

n.s. 

Frogmore 



6.84 

6.94 

n.s. 

Gweio Gaol 

... 

.03 

6.39 

6.49 

4.31 

Riversdale Estate 



... 


4.05 

Somerset Estate 

... 

4.25 

4.*36 

3.64 

Insiza—■ 


.58 




0 ranged ale 

... 

4.54 

5.12 

3.30 

Shaiigaiii 


.10 

5.42 

5.54 

2.83 

Thornvilie 


.24 

3.91 

4,15 

2.81 

Nyamandhlovu— 

Gwaai Reserve 


.75 

3.07 

3,82 

2.03 

Gwaai Siding 


.19 

3.73 

3 92 

n.s. 

Naseby 


.18 

2.75 

1 -^.93 

3.21 

Nyamandhlovu Railway 



3.79 

} 3.79 

2.64 

Sel>angwe— 




i 


Gokwe 



2.11 

1 2.11 

3.54 

U mzi ngwan e— 


,14 

4,24 

i 


Springs 


1 4.53 

3.12 

Wankie— 


.22 


1 


Dett 


1.94 

2,16 

2.81 

Matetsi Railway 


.18 

1.90 

2.08 

3.08 

Ngamo Railway 


.48 i 

1.94 : 

2.42 

2.60 

Rosslyn 


Al 

2*35 

• 2’4f) ■ ' 

n.s. 

Sukumi 


'2;3i 

,. Tom’s Farm 


,52 

3.38 

3.92 

u,s. 

Victoria Falls 


.20 

2.10 

■' 2.30 ■ 

n.s. 

Victoria Falls Railway 



1.92 

2.15 

3,40 

W^ankie Hospital 

... 

.08 

.65 

: 

.73 

2.42 
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RAINFALL —( Continued ), 


i 

Station . j 

1929. 

Total _ 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Oct. 

Nov. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone B.: 





Belingwe— 

Biekwell 

.22 

7.37 

7.94 

3.56 

Sovelele 

,60 


1,02 

l.SO 

Tamba 

1.22 

3.03 

4.70 

2.54 

Weclza 

.85 


1.42 

2.12 

Bulaliioa-Abingwe— 




Bruwapeg 

.12 

3.64 

.12 

3.58 

Em pandeni 

1.04 

4.68 

3.46 

Fallowfields 

.38 

3.42 

3.80 

n. B. 

Garth 

• SO 

3.50 

3.92 

3.97 

Maholi 

.03 


93 

3.95 

Retreat 

.60 

3.50 

4.31 

3 :i7 

Sandown 

,S7 

3.50 

4.74 

3.60 

Seinokwe Reserve 

.30 


.39 

n.s. 

Tjaiikwa 

.40 

3.60 

4.12 

4.57 

Tjompaiii 

.‘zO 

3.04 

3.39 

3.36 

Chibi— 





Bubye 

.01 

3.97 

4.24 

2.33 

Aitendelende 

... 

.20 


.43 

2.60 

Nuanetsi Homestead 

3.64 

3.64 

2.67 

Nnanetsi N.C. 

1.21 


1.21 

n.s. 

G wand a— 





G wan da Gaol 

.25 

3 86 

4.09 

3.06 

Limpopo 

.16 

2.53 

2 69 

3.52 

Mazunga 

i 3.06 


3.27 

3.08 

Mtetengwe 

l.IO 

2,63 

3.7'> 

2 39- 

Tub 

1.21 

4.02 

5.25 

2.91 

lusiza— 

Albany 

i 

.74 

5M 

6.01 

3 16 

Filabusi 

.35 

5.27 

5.7H 

3.24 

F':r',.Rixon 

.17 

3.53 

3 70 

2.88 

' 'Tnyezi 

.12 

5.28 

5.73 

2.55 

I^ancaster 

.31 

4.92 

5 34 

2.71 

Sciieby 

.12 

4.37 

4.67 

n.s. 

Wanezi Mission 

.13 

5.15 

5.55 

n.s. 

Mafcobo— 



1 


Bow Accord 

.11 

4.93 

5.14 

n.s. 

Fort Usher 

.46 

3 01 

3.55 ' 

n s. 

Holly’s Hope 

.24 

5.49 

5 74 i 

2.63 

Longsdale 

2.87 

4.49 

7,36 

n.s. 

Matopo Mission 

.43 

4.5S 

5.55 

3.41 

Mtshabezi ISIission 

.1-5 

4.28 

4.44 

3.21 

Rhodes Matopo Park 

1.90 

3.20 

5 24 

3.81 

Huaspiagw-ane— 

.07 

4.76 



Balia Balia 

4.96 

3.10 

E.8sexvale 

.09 

' 6.31 

6.40 

■ 2.45 . 

Hope Fountain 

.09 

5.07 

: 5 17 

4,31 
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RAINFALL— (Continued). 


vStAT'ON. 

1929. 

Total 
to end of 

Normal 

rainfall 



to end of 


Oct, 

Hov. 

period. 

period. 

Zone C. ; 


[ 



Charter— 


i 



Bushy Park 


i 3.13 

1 3.13 

4.31 

Enkeldoorn 

.16 

4.09 

! 4.41 

4.61 

Marshbrook 

.82 

1 8.16 

i 9.15 

4.43 

The Range 

1.28 

I 5.64 

: 7.16 

4.87 

Vrede 

.45 

1 6.61 

1 7.21 

4.39 

Chilimanzi— 


i 

1 


Beacon Hill 

.10 

4.49 

i 4.59 

2.75 

Central Estates 

.SO 

0.64 

! 6.00 

4.82 

Eon lie’s Post 


2.70 

1 2.70 

3.21 

Orton’s Drift 

... 

5.55 

5.55 

3.68 

Sebakwe Post 


4.87 

4.87 

3,51 

Umvarna Railway 

.20 

3.80 

4.00 

4.25 

Gwelo— 





Cross Roads 

.06 

4.20 

4.26 

3.72 

Delano Estate 

.01 

2.21 

2.31 

Il.S. 

East Clare Ranch 

.14 

3.62 

3.S6 

2.65 

Eorestvale 

.60 

4. .35 

4.95 

n.s. 

Globe and Phrenix Mine 

.84 

7.95 

S.38 

3.79 

Lannes Farm 

.13 

5.71 

> 5.84 

n.s. 

Lalapanzi ... i 

Lyndene 

.19 

5.05 

6.92 

i 5.24 
i 7,05 

4.65 

3.07 

Woodendhove 

.40 

4.49 

1 4.89 

3.18 

Wold Farm 

.33 

4.16 

j 4.60 

n.s. 

Hartley— 



! ^ 


Ardgowan 

... 

3.88 

[ 3.88 ' i 

3.85 

Balweia^f-ie ... ; 

.10 

1.80 

1.91 

3.11 

Battle fields 

22 

3,03 

3.25 

3.55 

Beatrice 

isi 

4.65 

i 4.97 

5.03 

Oarnock 

I 1.09 

9.26 

: iO.39 

5.32 

Cromdale 

.59 

5.42 : 

1 6.23 

4.97 

Currandooley 

.20 

2.96 

i 3.20 

n.s. 

Eiffel Blue Mine' 


4.94 

1 4.96 

3.17' 

Elvington 

.*32 

6.06 

1 6.42 

4.43 

Gatooma 

.23 

4.11 ‘ 

! 4.34 

4.10 

Cotton Breeding Station 

.32 


1 .32 

n.s. 

Gower lands 

1 .56 

! 5]42 ^ 

1 5.98 

4,97 

Handley Cross 

.17 

I 2,86 1 

! 3,08 

n.B. 

Hartley Gaol 

.79 

6.61 

: 7.59 

4.66 

Hopewell ' 

.38 

1 6.21 

i 6.7l 

4.73 

Jenkinstown 

.96 

I' 5.65 

6.61 

4.89 

Maida Vale 

.34 

1 2.89 

' 3.23 

2.41 

Meadowlands 

.84 

' 4.43 

5.37 

n.s. 

Hyadgori 

.68 

4,88 

5.56 

4.90 

Pulham 

2.06 

5.10 

7.31 

5.49 

Ran wick 

.26 

7.90 

8.22' 

4.69 

Sunny Bank 

.21 

2.45 

2.71' 

n.s. , 

. Thorndyke 

.93 

4.84 

5.77, , 
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RAINFALL— (Continued). 



1929. 

Total 

Normal 

rainfall 

Station , 

Oct. 

Nov. 

to tjntl of 
period. 

to end of 
period, 

Zone G . —(Continued) 





Loinagundi— 





Argyle 

1.30 

5.94 

7.24 

4.32 

Baguta 

1.27 

3.10 

4.37 

4.44 

Between Rivers 

.93 

3.28 

4.61 

n.s. 

Citrus Estate 

l.SO 

1.46 

2.88 

3.77 

Strathdon 

2.41 

2.80 

5.37 

n.s. 

Barwendaie 

1.92 

4.66 

6.58 

4.40 

JDedsi 

1.24 

2.85 

4.15 

4.20 

Dinglej Bell 

.43 

2.49 

2.92 

3.44 

Gambuli 

1.61 

1.65 

4.26 

4.83 

Kapiri 

,38 

5.34 

5.72 

3.79 

Kasbao 

.24 

5.54 

5.78 

n.s. 

Kenidia 

1.71 

4.62 

6.37 

n.s. 

Mafoota 

.97 

3.58 

4.78 

3.76 

Mauingwa 

2.01 

3.04 

o. 17 

4.08 

Miami 

.44 

4.83 

5.43 

n.s- 

Mica Field 

.02 

2.15 

2.32 

1.78 

Montrose 

1.55 

6.65 

8.22 

3.44 

Mpandegutu 

1.34 

3.10 

4.90 

4.33 

Msina 

1.12 

3.86 

5.06 

n.s. 

Mukwe River Ranch 

1.52 

5.32 

6.84 

4.21 

Nyapi 

1.85 

2.5.8 

4.69 

3.69 

Nywari 

2.01 

2.09 

4.19 

3.64 

Nyati 

2.00 

2.73 

4.73 

3.26 

Palm Tree Farm 

1.46 

4.30 

5.8S 

3.52 

Pendennis 

.37 

5.50 

5.94 

n.s. 

Raffingora 

1 .66 


,91 

3.27 

Renardia 

2.20 

HM 

6.30 

3.82 

Richmond 

1 .55 

5.05 

5.70 

2.88 

Rohbsdale 

j .04 

5.41 

5.45 

n.s. 

Romsey 




3.72 

Siialer Estate 

1 1.32 


1.69 

4.80 

Sinoia 

i .97 

:ih 

4.43 

4.10 

Sipolilo 

! 

! .02 

1.91 

1.91 

3.95 

Umviikwe Ranch 

4.67 

4.72 

4.69 

Woodleigii 

! 2.54 

2.72 

5.68 

3.60 

Yeanling 

Zebra Vlei 

1.43 

1.26 

5,72 

6.49 

7.15 

7.75 

3.53 

3.72 

Marandellas— 





Rocky Spruit ... 

1.25 

8.10 

9.35 

5.SS 

Mazoe— 





Pembi Ranch 

.17 

3.03 

3.20 

n.s. 

Salisbury— 

.85 

3.42 

4.80 

4.27 

Avondale (Broadlands) 

Ballineety 

Botanical Experiment Station 

I ,59 

.84 

4.12 

5.12 

5.34 

5.99 

4.25 

4.45 

Bromley 

1.33 

7.15 

8.65 

4.79 

Cleveland Dam 

,44 

6.41 

6.87 

4.30 

■ ' Forest Nursery 

.54 

5.15 

5.69 

4.46 

'Owebi 

.63 

3.83 

4.82 

4,13 
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RAINFALL—( Continued). 



1929 . 

Total 

Normal 




to end of 

rainfall 

Station. 



period. 

to end of 


Oct. 

Kov. 

period. 

Zone C.—(Continued) 





Salisbury (continued)— 





Salisbury Agricultural Dept. 

.85 

4.77 

5.64 

4.46" 

Sebastopol 

1.24 

5.18 

6.60 

4.93 

Stapleford 

L35 

4.24 

5,65 

5.40 

Tobacco Experiment Station 

1.49 

4.95 

7.09 

5.02 

Western Commonage 

1.28 

4.50 

6.54 

4.75 

Sebungwe — 





Sikombela 

.84 

2.58 

3.42 

3.71 

Wolverley ... ; 

.15 

2.02 

2.17 

2.61, 

Zone D. *. 





Darwin— 





Cullinan’s Ranch 

... 

3.08 

3.68 

2.0S 

Mount Darwin ... 

.12 

3.94 

4. iO 

3.94 

Ru sambo 

.13 

4.92 

5.05 

n..s.. 

Inyanga— 





Inyaiiga 

1.30 

3.90 

5.34 

4.91 

Juliasdale ... 

1.00 

5.81 

7.92 

4.88' 

Rhodes Estate ... 

.35 

6.65 

7.78 

6.S8- 

Makoni— 





Ardlamont ... | 

... 

10.40 

1 10.80 ^ 

n.s. 

Eagle's Nest ... ! 

1.40 

8.79 

10.33 ' 

4.92 

Mayo R^ancli , ; 

.19 ! 

i 2.9S 

3.17 : 

n.s. 

Wensleydale ... ‘ 

.80 

1 5.97 

7,10 1 

4.83 

Mazoe^ — | 





Argyle Park 

.36 

i 4.04 

4.45 

2.63' 

Atherstone 


: 4.71 

4.81 i 

3.16^ 

Bellevue 

'.57 

i 3.95 

5,84 : 

3.80- 

Bindura 

.19 

! 3.76 

4.16 ^ 

3.47" 

Geres ... j 

.34 

1 4.77 

5.40 

3.98' 

Ghipoli 

.42 

i 6.35 

6.77 1 

4.40 

Citrus Estate 

; .63 

1 4.39 

5.66 : 

3.85- 

Craigengower ... i 

.12 

1 3.61 

* 4.00 j 

4,53' 

Dandejena 

.39 

I 2.U 

2.45 ^ 

I n.s. 

Donje 


3.07 

3.21 

1 n.s^ 

Frogniore ... i 


3.30 , 

3.38 1 

' 3.2S' 

CDen Divis 


4.12 

4.56 1 

4.09 

Glen Grey 

A 3 

3.37 

3.95 

2.79' 

Great B ' 

1.51 

3.58 

5.42 

i 3.48 

Hinten 


3.50 

3.50 

i 2.35'' 

Horta 

.02 

5.24 

5.26 

1 n.s. 

Kilmer . 

.19 

4.14 

4.46 

1 3.98' 

Kingston 

.04 

3.83 

4 43 

1 4,89 

Maienza 

.27 


1.01 

1 3.72 

Mars ton , ... 

.30 

3.70 

4.11 

i n.s. 

Mazoe Dam 

1.15 

4.59 

6.02 

4,15“ 

Mgutu 

Muripfumba 

Omeafch 

1.07 

'.m 

3.34 

5.03 

6.14 

4.82 

5.57. 

7.13 

1 4.58" 

i 3.52 

1 3 . 01 - 
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RAINFALL- 

-f Continued ). 





1921b 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Station. 

i 

Oct. 

N or. 

to end of 
period« 

Zone D.—(Continued) 

.Mazoe (continued)— 



3.49 

4.75 


Pearson Settlement 

* .p 

.94 

4,13 

Riversdale Estate 


.15 

3.85 

4.00 

2.87 

Ruia 



6.46 

6.46 

4.24 

■Eustiogton 

... 

.34 

6.03 

6.74 

2 69 

:Shamva Mine 


.26 

5.05 

6,50 

4.13 

Stanley Koj) 


.48 

5.19 

6.00 

3.89 

.-Sunnyside 


.13 

5.69 

6.22 

3.94 

Teign 


.10 

4.05 

4.32 

3.91 

^tJsk 


.17 

6.07 

6..S4 

3.83 

'■Virginia 


.08 

3.03 

3.41 

3.37 

Visa 



4.60 

4.60 

n. s. 

Woodlands 



5.64 

5.65 

4.00 

Zombi Farm 

Alrewa— 


.33 

5.05 

5.82 

3.89 

Maryland 


2.92 

5.33 

8.33 

n.s. 

Montclair 


1.92 

6.50 

8.68 

n.a. 

Mrewa 


.90 

0.07 

7.30 

5.18 

Nyaderi Mission 


.89 

6.39 

4 ,00 

3.93 

Selous Nek 


.19 

4.S6 

55.05 

4.63 

Mtoko — 






Makalia 


.05 

3.07 

3.12 

3.82 

MtokoCN'.O.) 


... 

5.55 

i 5.S0 

3.94 

Rukore 




1 

n.s. 

Salisbury— 






Areturns 


1.20 

8.05 

I 9.73 

4.79 

Chi'ndamora Reserve 


.16 

5.cS3 

1 6.14 

4.77 

Glenara 



3.49 

i 3.62 

4.93 

Ooromonzi 


2'.49 

5.56 

i 8.22 

4.84 

Hafcciiffe 


.47 

2.'71 

: 3J8 

4.87 

Hillside (Bromley) 


2.46 

5,74 

1 S.43 

4.49 

Kilmuir 


.85 

5.48 

6.35 

4.56 

Meadows 


1.18 

7.85 

! 9.10 

4.97 

Eendennis 


.62 

2.54 

3.16 

n.s. 

Selby 


1.65 

1.02 

3.31 

i 5.21 

4.86 

Springs 


5.41 

6,67 

5.09 

‘Eeviotdale 


.42 

2.69 

3.11 

n.s. 

’V aiiiona 


.48 

3.28 

3.81 

5.13 

ZON'E *E. ; 

Belingwe— 






Belingwe (N.C.) 


.24 

I 6.91 

7.54 

4.17 

Doro 


.07 

6.02 

6,44 

2.32 

'Shabani 


.24 

2.47 j 

2.71 

2,03 

-Bikita— 





Angus Ranch 

... 

1.65 

2.87 i 

4.53 

2.56 

Bikita 

... 

1.00 

7.95 1 

9.84 

2.90 

■’Devuli Rancb 



5.33 1 

5.13 

3.28 

.■Pamusliana 


R37 

4.29 j 

5.66 

3 97 
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RAINFALL —( Continued ). 


Station. 


19-29. 1 

1 

Total 
to end of 
period, i 

Normal 

rainfall 

1 

Oct. 

Nov. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone E.—(Ooatinued) 

Charter— 

Buhera 


.82 

1 

4.09 

; 

4.91 

4.66 

Chibi— 






Chibi 



7.41 

7.83 

2.95 

Lundi 

... 

i.2d 

5.66 

8.44 

2.70 

Mpapas 


.98 

3.55 

4.87 

2.05 

Chili manzi— 






Allanberry 

... 

.97 

7.08 

8.23 

4.60 

Driefontein 


.10 

3.43 

5. J V 

4.30 

Felixburg 


.78 

5.05 

5.83 

4.20 

4.32 

Orootfontein 



4.20 

n.s. 

In dun a Farm 


.03 

3.42 

■ 3.48 

4.90 

Mtao Forest 


.06 

3.15 

3.37 

4.12 

Miikowries 

... 

.56 

3.29 

4.03 

n.s. 

Thornhiil 


.56 

3.68 

4.30 

n.s. 

Ciutu— 






xAllieit M.issioii 


1.15 


1.15 

3.87 

Devuli Store 


.83 

6.82 

7.67 

n.s. 

Eastdale Estates 

... 

2.33 

4.62 

7.07 

4.57 

Gutii (N.C.) 

... 

1.40 

4.44 

6.10 

4.29 

Glenarv 


2.40 

5,6o 

S.21 

4.11 

U welo— 

Giencraig 


.81 

4.20 

1 

j 5.05 

4.05 

Partridge Farm 


.27 

5.60 

1 5.89 

5.35 

Sheep Run Farm 

... 

.07 

5.15 

1 5.22 

4.78 

inyanga— 

St. Trias’ Hill 


j 1.3S 

10.05 

i 

1 11.83 

! 5.85 

Insiza— 

Roodeheuvel 


i 

j .50 

6.S9 

6.60 

1 

1 2.92 

Stoneham (Brae Valley) 


i .32 

4.27 

4.83 

n.s. 

Makoni— 






Bude 


1.24 

6.86 

8. IS 

n.s. 

Craigendoran 

... 

I 1.62 

5-29 

0.79 

4.78 

Forest Hill 

... 

j .34 

8.26 

! S.99 

i 6.43 

Gorubi Springs 


! 



5.20 

Inyagura 


i 

8’23 


n.s. 

Kairidzi 

«.. 

i .58 

S*SB 

n.s. 

Mona 

... 

: 1.39 

9.09 

10.56 

6.08 

Monte Cassino 


: 2.30 

7.59 

10.91 

5.77 

B^uati 

... 

1 .14 

■ 6.97 

7.57 

n.s. 

R-usape (IST.O.) 

... 

1 2.08 

7.61 

9.83 

n.s. 

^ Springs 


1.77 

8.16 

10.30 

5.56 

Whitgift 

... 

; 2.22 


7.63 

n.s. 

Marandelias— 






Bonongwe 

... 

* 2.19 

5.92 

8.41 

5,05 

Detta 


! .57 

7.56 

8.35 

4.26 

Eiandslaagte 


1 .74 

7.80 

8.84; 

4.95 

Lushington 


.96 

5.51, : 

6.68 

n.s.' 

Macheke 


i 1.85 

6.60 

8.58 

'^5.32' 

Marandelias (N.O.) 

... 

1 1.91 

6.94 

9,16' 

' 5.14 
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'RM'NFALL---( Continued ), 


\ 

Station. 

1929. 

Total _ 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Zone E.—(Continued) 





Marandellas (Continued)— 





Marandellas Estate 


7.62 

s.<a 

4.S9‘ 

Nelson 

.31 

8.25 

8.56 

4.32 

W ed za K eserve 

.10 

5.98 

6.OB 

n.s. 

Wenimbi 

1,43 

4.64 

7.32 

5.66 

Melsetter— 





Brackenburv 

.21 

7.38 

7.59 

6.21 

New Year’s Gift ... 

.97 

5.74 

6.83 

11.s. 

Sabi Tanganda Estate 

.34 

3.51 

3.85 

n.s. 

Ndanga— 





Banarala Eancli 

.59 

2.85 

3.85 

n.s. 

Doornfontein 

.94 

6.84 

8.23 

3.80 

Marab Ranch 

3.20 

3.37 

4.57 

3.55 

Triangle Ranch ... j 

l.OS 

3.67 

5.05 

2.23 

Zaka ... i 

.40 

6.41 

7.20 

n.s. 

Selukwe— I 





Aberfovle Ranch ... i 

.95 

4.69 

5.71 

3.30 

Hillinodon ... 1 

.78 

4.91 

5.70 

3.76- 

Impali Source ... | 

.64 

3.79 

4.43 

3.29 

Rio ... i 

.53 

5.91 

6 44 

3.77 

Saiago 

.22 

6.83 

7.27 

4.11 

Selukwe 

1.8S 

6.74 

8.82 

4.29' 

Umtali — 





Argyle 

2.43 

3.87 

: 6.39 

4.59 

Embeza 

1.16 

9.86 

: 12.36 

n.s. 

Fairview 

.62 

6.87 

! 7.93 

4.59 

Fern Valley 

1.23 

6.33 

7.96 

3.95 

Jerain 

.20 

5.52 

5.72 

4.14 

Mountain Home 

I.IG 

7.26 

9.76 

n.s. 

Mutambara Mission 

.53 

5.49 

6.02 

4.37 

Odzani Power Station 

.45 

5 34 

1 6.33 

5.17 

Park Farm 

.94 

4.63 

6.16 

3.47 

Premier Estate 

1.92 

6.36 

8.52 

3.87 

Sarum 

.52 

5.07 

i 5.72 

3.76 

Sheba 

1.17 

9.96 

i 13.86 

n.s. 

Stapleford 

1.02 

9.68 

i 1,1.85 

8.12' 

St. Augustine’s Mission 

.76 

6.45 

! 7.84 

5.13 

Transsau Estate 

2.60 

2.85 

1 5.45 

3.79 

Umtali Gaol 

.72 

7.40 

S.68 

4.83 

Victoria — 





Brucehame 

,17 

5.39 

! 5.56 

3.35 

Cambria 

.08 

3.64 

3.93 

3.52 

Chevedeii 

1.23 

7.44 

! 9.21 

3.43 

Clipsbam 

.16 

4.56 

4.92 

3.78 

Gokomere 

.75 

4.57 

; 5.55 

4,25 

Kimberley Ranch 

1.11 

4.71 

5.82 

n.s. 

Mashaba 

.34 

5.73 

6.20 

4.44 

Miltonia 

.11 

4.03 

4.14 

n.s. 

Riverdene North 

.48 

6.13 

6.82 

3.96 

Salemore 

.53 

5.36 

6.06 

2.76 
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RAINFALL —(Con tinned.). 


Station. 

1929. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

Oct. 

Kov. 

Zone E.—(Continued) 





Victoria (Continued)— 





Silver Oaks 

.28 

4.SS 

5.36 

3.68 

Sfcanmore 

.50 


.50 

S.94- 

Victoria 

22 

4.29 

4.70 

4.02 

Zimbabwe 

M 

4.89 

5.61 

3.54 

Zone F. : 





Melsetter— 





Chikore 

2,29 

i 6.03 

: 9.31 

4.67 

Chipinga 

2.:i3 

8.14 , 

, 10.07 

1 5.66 

Lettie Swan 

2.11 

i 4,37 

7.42 

n.s. 

Melsetter 

i .89 

! 4^32 

7.S2 

6.39 

Mount Belinda - 

1.37 

1 6.00 

9.16 

6.84 

Vermont 

2.68 


3.76 

7.50 

Umtaii— 





Cloudlands 

1 2.08 

! 

i 5.76 

1 

9.07 

i n.s. 





Dates of Meetings of Farmers* Associations, Southern Rhodesia. 
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Rhodesian Milk Records. 


Official Milk Records. 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 
fat 
in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Boontjes of 

Kaalplaats 

Friesland 

‘2,017.50 

62.58 

90 

A. T. Holland, 

Chat'Swnorth 

'Shell field 

Bulema 

do 

702.50 

29.64 

30 

do do 

Princess Park 

Primrose 

do 

1,012.50 

45.44 

60 

G. A. Lyons, Bulawayo 

l)e Grendel 

Haney 

do 

1,379.00 

43.85 

30 

do do 

Planchette of 

Tolosa 

do 

977.00 

33.23 

30 

F. B. Morrisby, Gwelo 

JVIaldon 

Broadhooks 

Shorthorn 

491.00 

18.11 

SO 

Roberts & Letts, Heany 
Junction 

Whinburn 

Daphne 

Friesland 

3,164.50 

86.02 

120 

1 

R. R. Sharp, Red bank 

Middleton’s Zoe 

do 

3,469.00 

99.68 

90 ! 

do do 

Whinburn 

Primro.se 

do 

3,327.00 

135.91 

120 

do do 

Middleton’s 

Pamphylia 

do 

4,352.00 

131.IS 

150 

do do 

Whinburn 

Spottie 

do 

3,988.00 

137.71 

150 

do do 

Whinburn 

Annette 

do 

1,521.50 

46.97 

60 

do do 

Whinburn 

Zephyr 

do 

730.50 

19.88 

30 

do do 

Whinburn 

Pansy 

do 

809.00 

24.75 

30 

do do 

Bright well Rain 

Red Poll 

2,924.00 

87.30 

90 

Government Farm, 

Matopos 

Drinkstone 

Missie 

do 

854.70 

33.24 

30 

do do 
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'l^ame of cow. 


i Milk I 
Breed. | in ibs. | 
! to date, i 


1 Butter 
i fat 
I in lbs, 

! to date. 


Name and address 
of owner. 


Dapple ... I 

Lily ... ... j 

No. 1 ... ! 

Barbara I. ... i 

Freezia 

Youth 

Daffodil 

Redbank No. 165 
Boehen Sheila 

No. 127 ' 
Wliinburn Lionet 

Whinburn 

Buttercup 

Whinburn 

Butterfly 
Whinburn Sidi 
Whinburn 

Blackbird 

Wren 
Bes.s ... 

Martha 
Molly 
Thora 
Star ... 

Victoria 
Jane ... 


Grade i 
Friesland • 
do 
Grade 
Shorthorn 
Grade 

Friesland; 
do I 
do I 
do I 

Shorthorn i 
do i 

I , 

|Grade I 
I Frieslandj 
i do i 


1.641.501 

599.50I 

1.522.501 

3,392.90; 

4,56S.60| 

2,473.10' 

2,488.70; 

1,907.50: 

1,371.50: 

5.256.501 

4.516.501 


53.81 1 60 I A. T, Holland, 

I I Chatsworth 

16.24 30 I do do 

55.57 60 ! D. Jarvis, Gwelo 

97.14 ! 90 i F. B. Morrisby, Gwelo 

i I 

146.34 ; 150 I do do 

46.48 I 120 j do do 

73.10 1 90 do do 

63,32 ; 60 I Roberts & Letts, Heaiiy 
37.37 I 60 j do do 

142.26 j 120 j R. R. Sharp, Redbank 


1 do j 

I do I 

i do ! 

I j 

; do I 

I do 

|S. Devon 
I Grade 
Shorthorn 
Grade 

Friesland 

do 


3,146.00i 

4,711.50; 

L249.00! 

1,295.50: 

1,243.50! 

l,3ll.50j 

1,250.00 

867.50 

1,248.00 

932.00 


M, S. Smith, Gwelo 





Export of Cattle from Southern Rhodesia, 1929. 
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Total 

(Ni M cci o CD rM CO 

i— o lo 00 r- <o CO lo t-* CN) CO 

lO t" CM CO 00 1> O I-H xH 

to" ccT 05 cT od' cJ 

p~H rH 

Portuguese 

East Africa. 

Suipoojg; 

: : ;g^ : : : : ;2 : 




Ol xti 00 T+) 00 

; rH oi CO ei ; • ; ; • 

N. Rho¬ 
desia 


CM : CD : t> xH i-H lo : ; 

r—t . rH . f—( CO rH (M QO * • 

§c 

6 

SuipGoaa 

Cl CO -H CO ''O to Tt^ 1- CO 

r-. ; o 70 CO CO 00 GO 

• X xH C5 O CO 

pH PH of 

jGqt|Sni3[g 


■SJ CO to CO X CC' I-r* O Xti — 10. I 

05 to -t CO O X rH CO X xt! 

04 CO CO C5 »0 C5 iro X CD XH 

?f P-f of nf of rH of of r-T 1 

Eng- 

land. 

Slaugh¬ 

ter 

On hoof 

: : : ‘o o : : : : : : 

. . : ^ . . : . . . 

a 

S 

Slaughter 

I. as. for 
overseas 

CO oi X o'j j>r r-* CO CO 
t.O Pf rH Oi rH lOl O id 

: ICOXCO'CCxHxHxtiCDO^ 

* PH ph" XjT O O O tT rH 

Johannes¬ 

burg 

CO oj <M CO C5 X CD* r- 

■CO X pH Hji <>1 CO O lO CD O-J 

01 ot *o t>. a: o siO 

Month 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 
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Farming Calendar. 


January. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

This month is a slack one for actual hive work. Each hive should 
continue to be carefully watched to see that any attempt by the wax moth 
to gain a footing is at once stopped. In the great heat of this month, see 
that proper ventilation is supplied, as well as enough water. Precautions 
against the depredations of white and other ants should also be watched 
daily. Where possible, examine now and again the brood chamber for 
queen cells, and destroy them if not wanted. Eequeening can be done 
where desired on the uniting system, if the apiarist does not know of the 
better plan of rearing his own queens. In the workshop have a spare hive 
or two complete and ready for occupation, well painted, for any new 
swarms that may be required in the coming months. Tliough the second 
honey flow of the season is not due ta start until about Alarch or April, 
there should be ample stores coming in meanwhile to ke^ all bees busy in 
breeding, nursing, and bringing the hive generally to full strength for 
the winter, as well as for their own daily food supplies. There will not 
be enough honey coming in now for surplus purposes, therefore see that 
the supers are not left on the hives to a greater degree than to give the 
inmates plenty of room to loaf in. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

The planting of citrus trees should be completed if possible by the 
end of the month, for trees planted later may not harden up before the 
winter; they then become susceptible to winter injury from cold. This 
month is the best one for planting shelter belts to protect all varieties 
of fruit trees from the prevailing dry winds. Cover or green crops may 
be planted during this month; if the grove has been over-run with grass 
or weeds, sow the cover crop seed more thickly. This will assist in 
smothering future weed growth. Continue suppressing any undesirable 
shoots that may develop on the tree trunk or other parts of the tree. 
Drain any depressions that allow rain or irrigation water to accumulate 
at the base of the trees, for trees permitted to stand in vrater will speedily 
fall victims to disease or pest injury. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Continue planting cover or green crops between the trees. These crops 
may then be turned under towards the end of the rainy season to furnish 
the necessary humus. 

Summer pruning may be continued. Rub or break out any undesirable 
shoots that have a tendency to crowd each other; suppress all growths 
on the main stem from the ground level up to the main arms of the 
tree, for these are unnecessary. If next year’s fruit crop is to be of 
good size and quality, the inner fruiting wood of a tree must receive 
sufficient air and light to mature fully. If the new growth is too dense 
it will prevent the fruiting wood from maturing, and poor crops will be 
the result- The thinning out of the summer growth will overcome this 
crowding and weakening of the fruiting wood. 

Many fruits will be ripening during the month. Do not permit the 
fruit to become over-ripe on the trees; rather harvest it at the correct 
stage and store or sell the surplus. 

Plant shelter trees if the orchard is exposed to the prevailing winds, 
as good crops of fruit cannot be expected from inadequately protected 
fruit trees. 
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CROPS. 

If not already sown, put in the ensilage and fodder crops at once, 

such as maize and legumes, ooAs and other ha,y grass crops. Sow short 

season crops like haricot beans, linseed, huckwheat, peas, sammer oats, 

gram and niiing bean. Plant out grasses and kudzii vine for pasture. 
Ridge potatoes and cultivate thoroughly. Main crop can still be planted. 
Quick growing green manuring crops, such as cowpeas, soya beans and 
sunn hemp, may still be sown this montli. Earth up ground nuts so 
that a smaii amount of loose soil is throwm over the crowns of the plants. 
This assists the formation of nuts. If not already done and where prac¬ 
tised, legumes or long season oats such as Algerian can be sown under 
the maize crop for grazing and to add nitrogen and humus to the soil. 
Cultivate ail growing crops well, and thoroughly eradicate weeds. Overhaul 
all hay-ma.king implements and ploughs and get in thorough repair in 
preparation for the haying and ploughing seasons. Endeavour to mow 
grass fields early for luiy and litter, ancl to obtain second cutting for 
hay in. April. Fallowed lands or fields not yet planted may be disc- 

liarrovred or ploughed to prevent weeds from seeding. Mow grass paddocks 
infested vrith annual weeds to prevent the -weeds seeding. Prevent 
Mexican marigold and other noxious weeds seeding by hoeing or pulling 
out the plants by hand, iveep a sharp look-out for maize stalk borer. 
Cut off the tops of infested plants or treat them with a recognised chemical 
preparation. If topping is practised, remove tops from land, and Imry, 
burn or feed them at once to farm stock. Watch the maize lands for 
witch weed- Prevent witch weed plants from seeding by cultivation and 
by hand-pulling the plants, klake as much manure as possible by placing 
grass and litter in cattle kraals, pig sties and stables. If there is stumping 
and clearing to be done, push on with it. Endeavour to get as nmcli 
of the new virgin land as possible broken up during this and the two 
following months. 

DAIRYING. 

During the months of December and January veld grazing is usually 
plentiful, and very little extra feed in the form of concentrates is required 
for dairy stock. It should be borne in mind, however, that heavy milking 
cows are unable to satisfy their requirements for milk production from veld 
grazing alone, and should receive a daily allowance of grain; the latter 
should be fed at the rate of 2 lbs. for every gallon of milk produced daily, 
i.e., a cow producing three gallons of milk should receive 6 to 7 lbs. of 
concentrates. An excellent mixture for this purpose is one consisting of 
four parts maize meal and one part ground-nut cake. 

During wet weather, the provision of a clean dry shelter for calves is 
essential; the latter should not be crowded together in a small, damp, 
badly ventilated pen or muddy kraal. When treated in this manner, a 
calf is very liable to contract various ailments such as scour, etc. Scour 
is entirely preventable, and is usually caused by over feeding, or feeding 
from dirty pails, feed boxes, etc. Ualves which contract scour should be 
isolated, the milk ration reduced, and they should be dosed with a few 
tablespoonfuls of castor oil. 

Undel' the weather conditions which now obtain, cream should be des¬ 
patched to the creamery at least three times a week'. It is of the greatest 
importance that cream should be cooled immediately after separation, and 
should be kept cool wdiile on the farm and whilst in transit to the railway 
station or siding. While the cream is being cooled, it should be frequently 
stirred, using a stirrer with a plunger attachment. Warm, freshly 
separated cream should not be mixed with old cream which has already 
been cooled. Cool the fresh cream first and then mix thoroughly with the 
old cream. Gassiness is a common defect in the cream received at the 
creameries at this time of the year, and is caused by gas-producing 
organisms with which the milk and cream are contaminated. These 
organisms abound in mud, manure, etc., and develop and multiply verv 
rapidly at high temperatures. Any precautions therefore which rnay be' 
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taken to eliminate dirt, manure, etc., from the rniik and to keep the cream 
cool will prevent the development of gassiness. 

As the night temperatures are fairly high, cheese-makers should not 
attempt to use night’s milk for cheese-making; morning’s milk plus a starter 
will give the best results. Gouda cheese-making operations are not 
usually successful at this season of the yesar, owing to the poor quality of 
the milk and the prevalence of gassiness. This type of cheese is best 
manufactured during March and subsequent monflis. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Maize.—Late planted crops are subject to attack by snout beetles, 
grasshoppers and crickets. Poisoned bait is a useful remedy. Write for 
particulars. Plants infested with stalk borer may be cut out, removed 
from the land and destroyed. Crops planted after the new year are 
frequently attacked veiy heavily by stalk borers of the second brood 
(February to March) and are commonly of little value, except for ensilage. 
If the lands are allowed to become weedy, especially with grasses, during 
this iiioiitli, loss may occur from leaf-eating caterpillars when the lands 
are cultivated. Danger from the army worm is also greater in weedy 
than in clean lands. 

Tobacco.—Most pests of this crop may be active during January, e.g., 
wireworms, surface beetles, crickets, grasshoppers, stem borer, leaf miner, 
etc. Consult article on tobacco pests in “ Rhodesia Agricultural Journal,” 
January, 1928. 

Potato.—This crop may be sprayed with arsenate of lead (powder) 
1 lb. in 25 gallons of water if attacked by leaf-eating ladybirds, blister 
beetles or other leaf-eating insects. This poison may be combined with 
Bordeaux mixture when spraying against early bligiiL 

Kitchen Garden.—Marrow and cucumber plants about to set fruit may 
be sprinkled regularly with the following formula to destroy 'fruit ilies 
which “sting” fruit:—Arsenate of lead (powder) Ig ozs., molasses gallon 
or cheapest sugar 2^ lbs., water 4 gallons. To destroy leaf-eating insects 
generally dust plants with arsenate of lead (powder) 1 part in 20 parts 
of finely ground maize meal or finely sifted slaked lime. Aphides (plant 
lice) may be treated with soap 1 Ib. in 5 gallons of water, or tobacco 
wash, or simply by regular spraying with a forceful stream of cold water 
from a spray pump. 

Fruit Trees.—Deciduous fruits are subject to attack by large beetles, 
which should be destroyed by jarring into a net and dropping thence into 
a tin containing water with a film of paraffin oil on the surface. Trees 
should be covered in mosquito netting to protect the fruit from fruit¬ 
piercing moths. The large adult beetles of the fig borer may be seen on 
the young shoots and should be destroyed. Borers in the trunks of the 
trees may be killed by injecting a little carbon bisulphide. 

Mosquitoes, House Flies, etc.—Screen windows and doors. Destroy 
breeding places around homestead. House flies may be poisoned cheaply 
with sweetened arsenite of soda solution. Write for directions. 

Wlief! Ill doubt as to the identity of any pest or tlis method of dealing 
with it, ' apply promptly to tlie Chief Entomologist, Sallshiiry, bringing 
or sending speolmens of the insects concerned. Note, howewer, that It Is 
sometimes feasible to prevent injury from pests for which no practical 
remedy is known. Farmers should therefore endeavour to ofetaln some 
knowledge of the pests of the crops they are growing' through tlie artieies 
published In this journal, 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

This month requires all one’s energy in the flower garden. Annuals 
may still be sown for late flowering before the season is over. Planting out 
should be done as early as the weather permits, and advantage taken of a 
dull day after a shower for this work. If care be exercised much smaller 
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plants may be put out than would at first be thought advisablej as with 
attention these will make stronger plants than larger ones, which are more 
likely to receive a check. The soil requires constant stirring, owing to the 
packing caused by the rains and for the eradication of weeds, which are 
now very troublesome. All plants should be kept free of dead and decay¬ 
ing matter. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Turnips, carrots, cabbages, lettuce, etc., may be sown for carrying on 
during the winter months. Potatoes may be planted this month for keep¬ 
ing through the winter. Weeding and cultivating between the rows should 
be continually carried on. 

FORESTRY. 

If the rains are seasonable, plant out evergreen trees, such as gums, 
cypress, pines, etc. Fill in all blanks as soon as they are noticed, and do 
not leave them until the following season. Planting should be done on a 
wet day, or, failing that, on a dull day, or late in the afternoon. Great 
care should be taken to see that the trees are npt planted out any deeper 
than they stood in the tins. 

POULTRY. 

All houses must be absolutely watertight, the floor raised well above 
the level of the surrounding ground, thus preventing water seeping in 
and making it damp. The birds themselves should not get wet, and no 
pools of water should be seen in the runs. 

Foodstufis must be kept absolutely dry, otherwise they will become 
mouldy and sour, causing disturba'nce of the intestinal tract, illness, and 
perhaps death; certainly a diminution in the number of eggs. 

Some of the birds will now be in moult. To get them through it 
quickly give more sunflower seed, 5bme monkey nuts, plenty of green food, 
especially cabbage, kale, etc., plenty of milk or some meat, a little sulphur 
in the dry mash (one teaspoonful to 1 lb.) ; also stevf two dessert spoonfuls 
of linseed in a pint of water to a jelly, mix this to a crumbly consistency 
with mealie meal or bran, and give about one dessert spoonful to each bird 
daily. Keep the birds dry during the rains, otherwise the egg output 
will decrease. 

Do not hatch any more turkeys till after the rainy season is over. 
Turkeys should not be penned up, but allowed on free 3’ange. 

Ducks must be treated in almost exactly the reverse manner to what 
turkeys are. They should be kept in a small run; nearly all their food 
should be wet mash, bran, pollard, mealie meal, meat meal and milk, as 
much as they will eat three times a day, he., they should practically be 
allowed to spend their existence eating and sleeping. Big duck breeders 
often give a fourth meal by lamplight at 10 p.m., and the first meal is 
given at sunrise. 

STOCK 

Cattle.—The recommendations for December apply equally to t.his 
month. Bulls should be returned to the herd during the month if a 
September or October calving season is desired. 

Sheep.—Continue as recommended for December. If heavy rains are 
experienced a daily ration of a quarter of a pound of maize per ewe will keep 
them in condition, and wiU often prevent much trouble arising from poverty 
and anfemia. Those w-ho favour autumn iambs must put the ram again with 
the flock in February, and should therefore now take steps (if necessary) by 
supplying a little extra feed as above recommended to flt the ewes for 
mating. A little forethought of thjs kind will tend to increase the stamina 
of the lambs and to bring the ewes in season more or less together, so that 
a protracted lambing season is avoided. 

TOBACCO. 

Cultivation should be systematically continued, and no foreign vegeta¬ 
tion allowed in the tobacco field, as weeds and grass induce insect attacks. 
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All backward plants should be given special attention, and an additional 
application of fertiliser to hasten growth, so that the plants ripen as 
uniformly as possible. Curing barns should be placed in proper condition 
on rainy days, and all tobacco appliances should be placed in proper order 
for the rush of work during the curing season. Early planted tobacco 
may be ready for topping during the latter part of the month, and the 
common mistake of topping too high should be avoided. Go over the field 
carefully and select typical, uniform and disease-free plants for producing 
seed for next season’s crop. All plants should be properly primed at the 
same time that the tobacco is topped. 

VETERINARY. 

Horse sickness may now be expected, especially in districts where early 
heavy rains have occurred. Blue tongue in sheep will also be prevalent. 

WEATHER. 

Heavy rain is to be looked for, and during this month we may normally 
expect nine to twelve inches on the eastern border, eight in the north, and 
seven to seven and a half as one travels westwards or southwards. At this 
time of the year the rainfall tends to be heavier in the eastern than in 
the western portions of the Colony, whilst prolonged steady rains take 
the place of the thunder showers which marked the earlier part of the wet 
season. The growing period is at its height, and high temperatures are 
registered. 


February. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

In most parts of the two Rhodesias this month is one of fair activity 
for ail bees, there being as a rule quite enough nectar, pollen, etc., avail¬ 
able for all ordinary purposes of rearing, building cells, etc., and working 
generally for the due upkeep of the colony for the present as well as for 
the coming winter. Whether there v;iil be any surplus honey for them to 
store will depend upon what crops the farmer may have on hand at this 
time, as the usual flora of the land will not supply it until the regular 
second Sow of the year is due, which should be in March to April, 
according to the season. 

Watch carefully for robbers, though, with well attended hives and due 
care in handling, there should be little to fear .in this direction; strong, 
well filled hives can always repel robbers, which are only successful with 
weak colonies, and these no apiarist should ever have under his care. Mark 
well last month’s advice, i.e., to have everything in readiness for dealing 
with unexpected new swarms that may be required as they may come, for 
nothing is more disconcerting or annoying than to be unready when the 
time arrives. This applies especially to any swarms that may come from 
the apiary, for a few days only of neglect of such a hive may easily lead 
to the moth taking early possession of the combs, and in practically a few 
hours destroy fully drawn-out combs that would otherwise be of much 
value for after working upon. Such combs, as they are available, should 
at once be packed away in an air- and moth-tight box or tin for after 
usage. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Newly-planted citrus trees should be kept free of weed growth likely 
to exclude necessary air and light for their normal and healthy develop¬ 
ment. Citrus trees planted in February seldom give satisfactory results; 
late planted trees do? not mature their new growths before winter, and they 
are more susceptible to -winter injury or the ravages of disease or insect 
pests. The early planted cover crops will be fit to plough under by the end 
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of the niontii. Do not delay this operation for fear of the rains ending 
abruptly. If this occurs, great diMculties will be experienced when 
attempting to plough in the green crops. Keep all young ishelter belt 
trees free of weed growth, and loosen the soil round their stems 
fairly frequently to eliminate possible ant injury. This is one of the 
best months for budding citrus trees, either in the nursery or grove— 
trees that are to be top worked to profitable varieties. Late out-of-season 
fruit that may have set during December-January should be stripped from 
the trees. This fruit is valueless for export, and if allovred to mature, 
will affect the main crop setting of fruit. 

DECIDUOUS EKUITS. 

When sufficiently mature, plough under cover crops. This should be 
possible towards the end of the month. 

Summer pruning should be completed early in the monthj little or no 
advantage will be derived from trees treated when the new wood reaches 
maturity. 

Do not allow fruit to become over-ripe, then expect remunerative 
prices for it. If it is haiwested at the correct stage, then well graded and 
neatly packed, good prices may be expected for the surplus fruit sold. 

This is a good month for budding deciduous fruit trees. 

CROPS. 

Cultivate, and keep on cultivating as weather permits, to destroy 
weeds. Continue to look out for stalk borer, and,, if infection is discovered, 
deal with infested plants as advised in January notes. Watch witch weed 
and continue cultivating and hand pulling it. Plough under witch weed, 
smother and trap crops. Where practised, maize can be under-planted 
with sweet potato vines after the last cultivation for the following 
season’s requirements. Potatoes and ground nuts will probably need to 
be ridged again. Catch crops of quick maturing beans, such as tepary 
bean, also buckwheat, can still be sown. Keep down all noxious weeds. 
This work can be undertaken on wet days. Make veld grass hay when¬ 
ever a few days of fine -weather permit. Early mowings provide the best 
hay. Seed beds of onions for early winter planting can be sown towards 
the end of the month. Keep potatoes in a cool shed, well ventilated. 
Pick over any potatoes in storage and remove bad ones. Continue to 
make as much farm manure as possible. Begin to ride manure and place 
in heaps handy to the lands to be manured. 

DAIRYING. 

This is normally the flush season as far as dairy produce is concerned; 
dairy cattle are usually in good condition and cows of average capacity 
should be able to subsist and maintain a full flow of milk on veld grazing 
alone. Calves may be given a few hours’ exercise on bright, sunny days; 
young stock, however, should not be allowed to run and graze with the 
herd, and are best kept in a cool, airy pen opening on to a small shady 
paddock, where they can obtain a little exercise. 

A good quality of sweet hay and water should always be available for 
young calves. 

Cream deteriorates very rapidly under the conditions which obtain at 
this time of the year, so that every precaution should be taken to keep the 
cream as cool as possible pending despatch to the creamery. As there is a 
greater strain than usual on the separator during the flush months, frequent 
oiling is necessary, and care should be taken that the machine is mounted 
on a level foundation. The separator and all other dairy utensils must he 
cleaned immediately after use. First rinse the utensils with cool or luke¬ 
warm water, then wash thoroughly with boiling hot water, washing soda 
and a scrubbing brush; scald finally with boiling water. 

The cheese in the storeroom is apt to develop mould during wet 
weather. If the cheese is well made and pressed and has a smooth rind, this 
mould is merely .superficial and will not penetrate into the body of the 
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cheese. Robbing the cheese vrith a cloth moistened with a weal solution 
of formalin or permanganate of potash usually checks the development of 
mould. During these months care must be taken not to use over-acid milk 
for cheesemaking, and great care should also be taken of the starter. If 
this latter shows any signs of gasiness or develops any disagreeable flavour 
or odour it should be discarded and replaced by a fresh, clean starter. 
The cheese storeroom must be kept dark and flies excluded. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Maize.—The first brood of the stalk borer matures this month, and the 
young of the second brood may be found amongst the younger leaves. Weeds 
should be kept down. 

Tobacco.—Stem borer, leaf miner and budworms are the chief pests 
likely to be troublesome. Plants in the field found infested with the first 
two insects should be heavily primed or destroyed. The hiidworm cater¬ 
pillars can usually be hand picked during the process of topping. (See 
Rhodesia Agricultural Journal,” December, 1927.) 

Potato.—Ladybirds and tuber moth may call for attention. The latter, 
when very bad, sometimes causes considerable wilting of the crop besides 
attacking tubers. The ladybirds may be destroyed by spraying with 
arsenate of lead 1 lb. to 16 gallons of water. 

Cabbage Family.—All members of the family are liable to be attacked 
by the sawfly and webworm. The sawfly may be effectively controlled by 
dusting during a dry spell with Paris green and slaked lime (1 lb. Paris 
green and 20 lbs. slaked lime). 

Melon Family.—The most important pest is the melon fly, which 
“ stings ” the fruit of all species of gourds. Destroy all badly “ stung ” 
fruit and spray remaindei- thoroughly with arsenate of lead (2 ozs. in 
4 gallons of water) to which 2^ lbs. of cheap sugar has been added. 

Deciduous Fruit.—Apples, pears and late peaches suffer chiefly from 
iruit moths, wdiicli puncture the fruit. No remedy available except cover¬ 
ing the trees with netting. 

Fig.—The fruit is liable to the attack of the fig weevil. All infested 
fruit and all wild fruit should be collected and destroyed. The borer in the 
stem may be killed by inserting a little carbon bisulphide into the burrow 
and sealing it up. 

Poison Baiting.—Poison baiting against surface beetles, cutworms, 
etc.: No really effective bait has yet been discovered for cutw'orms, but the 
following poisoned bait is recommended for surface beetles, etc.: Paris 
green 1 ib., 180 lbs. maize meal. Mix thoroughly in dry state' and add 
water until the material is of the consistency of a dough. Roll into small 
halls and place under shade. Spread in the evening. 

FLOIVER GARDEN. 

Sow carnations, phlox, pansj", verbena, gilias, larkspur, diantlms and 
pentstemon. The flower garden should be now looking its best, nearly all 
plants being in bloom. Old and dead flowers should he constantly 
removed, except when the seed is required. Seeding of the plants 
shortens their flowering period. All runners and climbers should have 
constant attention, and be tied up and trained, otherwise they will he 
damaged by the wind. Dahlias, chrysanthemums and carnations will 
require staking, as they become top heavy when in flower. Make the first 
sowing of winter-flowering sweet peas. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Sow now—Beans, beet, cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, peas, onions, 
carrots, parsnips, turnips, endive, kohl rabi, rhubarb and all herbs. 

FORESTRY, 

Tree planting operations should be carried out on dull, showery days 
or late in the afternoons. Take care in setting out the plants, avoid 
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bending the roots, and do not plant deeper than the plants were in the 
seed beds or trays. Steps should be taken to prepare seed beds for the 
slower growing species, i.e., pines, cypresses and callitris, and seed of 
these species should be sown for the following season’s planting. 

GENERAL. 

This is a busy time for the farmer. Weeds will be very much in 
evidence and difficulty will be experienced in keeping them under. Stock 
will have fully recovered their condition, but ticks will be troublesome. 
The dipping tanks must be fully utilised now. 

POULTRY. 

Cockerels for future breeding should now have been selected, and those 
not good enough sold for killing. It pays far better to get rid of all of 
the latter, even if only at Is. or Is. 3d. per lb., than to keep them on, 
eating their heads off, in the hope of getting a better price. Those good 
enough for breeding, and they must be good, should be kept till about 
June; there is a demand for such up to this month. Any surplus at this 
time should be eaten or sold for what they will fetch. Of those selected 
for breeding purposes, tiie owner should keep the best one or two for his 
own use, with another as a reserve. No poultry keeper should sell his 
best stock, no matter how high a price is offered for it. 

By the end of this month the birds selected for breeding should be 
mated up. If it is possible, the birds selected for breeding should be given 
a run on free range for three weeks or so before being put into the breeding 
pen and fed sparingly; better fertilitv and better chicks will be the result. 
If it is possible to run the birds selected for breeding away from the others 
during the whole of the bi*eeding season, all the better! Any hens that 
become broody shouhi be kept broody by setting a few china eggs under 
them until such time as eggs from the breeders come in. Broody hens at 
this time and for the next five months are valuable. 

During the rainy season the scratching litter must be kept dry; if it 
gets wet it is useless. 

Duck hatching pan be continued all the year round; the main points 
are that the young ducks must be kept out of the sun and sleep on dry 
grass. Nothing is more fatal to ducklings than sun, and dampness at 
night; and the latter applies, too, to the adults. Unless a dry shed, with 
a dry, soft layer of chaff or sand, etc., covering the floor of it, is available, 
it is not wise to hatch turkeys till after the wet season is finished, for it 
will be labour, food and eggs wasted. If the young turkeys get ■wet they 
are almost certain to die. This and the feeding on wet mashes instead 
of dry food, chopped onions and thick milk are the chief reasons for non- 
success in the breeding of turkeys. 


STOCK. 

Cattle.—Grass should now be at its best, and no anxiety need be felt 
about feed. In the case of milking cows which have been fed during the 
earlier rainy months, a little mealie meal, cotton cake or ground nut 
cake may still be given at milking, if only to bring them quietly to 
their places. The importance of a clean, light, airy and well-drained 
shelter for calves cannot be over-estimated. Calves up to three or four 
months old do not require a great^ deal of exercise, and on wet days are 
better left in a dry shed with a little sweet hav. A few hours’ exercise 
on bright days in short grass is all they need. Vigilance in keeping down 
ticks must xiob be relaxed. These remarks apply specially to milking 
herds and to cattle that are kraaled. Cattle running at large need little 
attention beyond dipping, and if the calves are not desired from November 
to March, the bulls must now be taken out of the herd. Weather per¬ 
mitting, no opportunity should be lost of getting in a supply of good 
sweet hay before the grass is too old. A good lick should "always be 
provided. 

Sheep,—Vleis and low-iying ground must be avoided. Sheds should be 
airy, dry and clean. If grass seeds are troublesome to woolled sheep, an 
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area should be mown for them, or when rain begins to slacken, they may 
be shorn. If wire worm is troublesome, dose regularly each montli with 
wireworm remedy. 

TOBACCO. 

The early tobacco should now be ready for curing. Care should be 
taken to select only thoroughly ripe leaf for filling the barns, so that the 
cured product will be uniform. Topping, priming and suckering should be 
given, attention. Selected seed plants should be carefully watched. New 
land intended for tobacco next year should be ploughed this month, so that 
all organic matter turned under may be converted into humus before planting 
time next season. 

WEATHER. 

This is often the wettest month of the year, with marked differences 
of from 10 inches to 15 inches on the eastern mountain ranges, 7^ inches 
over Mashonaland, 4 inches to 6 inches in Matabeleland, and least, but 
still some, rains in the Limpopo Valley. The rains may be expected to 
decrease in intensity after the middle of the month if the season is normal. 


Salisbury Experiment Station. 


FOR SALE. 

KUDZtr YIXB CEOWXS. 

A limited quantity' of kiidzu yiiie crowns will be avail¬ 
able for sale during pJanirary' at tlie following rates:— 

Large crot^ms . 6d. eacli. 

Small crowns . 3d. eacb. 

Prices are carriage free to any station or siding in 
Sbutliern Ebodesia. 

Piircbasers are recommended not to plant small crowns^ 
except on land wbicb can be irrigated. Orders witb remit¬ 
tances sboiild be addressed to tbe Chief Agriculturist^ 
Department of Agriculture, Salisbury^ 
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''Gazette"' Items. 

Date. 

MAIZE ACT, 1925. 

22.11.29. His Excellenc.v the CTOvernor has been pleased, in terms of 
section 4 of the “Maize Act, 1925,” to prescribe white dent 
maize as the maize which shall be grown within tire 
areas described hereunder:—An area in the Mazoe district 
bounded by and including the following farms: Bonny, The 
Vale, Glamorgan, Burnsicle, Eaglescliffe, Beniberero, Bnwanga, 
Rusikana, Bythorn, Alumurgwi, The Poort, Palm Grove, 
Nyamadomba, IMasimbi, Riverbend, Mukore, Grahamsdale, 
Mullingar, iMumwi, Highlands, Kendal, Rnstington, Caledon, 
Kzua, Hengeni, Glen Avilion, Woodlands, Maizelands and 
Arcadia.—(G.N. No. 68S.) 

An area in the Hartley district bounded on the east by 
the western boundary of the Mondora Reserve between th^ 
Umfuli and Umsweswe Rivers; on the south by the Umsweswe- 
River; on the west by the Mzoe River, the western boundaries 
of the farms 7, Elgivo, DD, CC and Carfax Estate, the 
. northern boundary of Carfax Estate, the western boundary of 
Rhodesian Plantations, and a line drawn from the north-west 
beacon of Rhodesian Plantations to the junction of the Umfuli 
and Yabongwe Rivers, and on the north by the Umfuli River. 
— {G.N. No. 689.) 


REMOVAL OF SHEEP ANI) GOATS. 

22.11.29. His Excellency the Governor-in-Council has been pleased, 
under the provisions of section 5 of the “Animals Diseases 
Consolidation Ordinance, 1904,” as amended by the “Ani¬ 
mals Diseases Amendment Ordinance, 1918,” to suspend the 
Regulations published under Government Notice No. 132 of 
1925, requiring the written pexmiission for removal of sheep 
and goats.— (G.N. No. 666.) 

TRAFFIC ACROSS BRIDGES AND CULVERTS. 

29.11.29. His Excellency the Governor-in-Oouncil has been pleased, in 
terms of section 3 (2) of the “Roads and Road Traffic Act, 
1925,” to approve of the following regulations:— 

1. No vehicle, the weight of which (including the con¬ 
tents thereof) exceeds fifteen tons, shall be taken across any 
bridge or culvert on any road declared to be a. main, district 
or branch road in terms of the “Road Regulations, 1896.” 

2. No vehicle shall be taken across any bridge on any 
road, as defined in the preceding section, at a speed in excess 
of ten miles an hour.— (G.N. No. 694.) 
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ItQ7ns, 

DISTRICT ROAD. 

The following has been declared as a district road:— 
Starting at a point on the main Umviima-Enkeldoorn road 
about five miles from Uinvuma; thence proceeding in an 
easterly direction across the farms Palgrave, Wildgrove, Love- 
dale and Luck, the north-easterly corner of the farm England; 
thence across the farms Scotland, Bultfontein, Washbank and 
Jackalsbank to the common boundary of the farms Jackals- 
bank and Mac; thence in a northerly direction generally across 
the farms Mac, Landskroon, Hugosfontein, Vleiplaats, Leuw- 
fontein and Swartfontein to the boundary of the Enkeldoorn 
Commonage.— (G.N. No. 695.) 

ROADS AND ROAD TRAFFIC ACT, 1925. 

13.12.29. Government Notice No. 613 of 1929 has been cancelled, and, 
in lieu thereof, His Excellency the Governor has been pleased, 
in terms of section 3, sub-section 4, of the ‘‘Roads and Road 
Traffic Act, 1925,’’ to limit the use of the portion of the 
road described below to motor traffic and vehicles drawn by 
horses, mules or donkeys:—That portion of the road declared 
as a district road under Government Notice No. 612, dated 
18th October, 1929, starting from a point where the said road 
crosses the boundary of the farms Dawsons and Klipfontein, 
and from that point in a southerly direction through farms 
Klipfontein, Empandine, Home, Cleveden, Apology, Castle 
Block, Ingwesi Ranch and Sheshamangwe to a point on the 
east bank of the Sanchakwe River.—(G.N. No. 725.) 


'•^Gazette ” 
Date. 

29.11.29. 


Seeds for Sale, Gwebi Farm. 




s. 

d. 

Boer Manna . 

.per lb. 

0 

4 

Sunflower Seed (Large Black) . 

. 100 IBs. 

16 

0 

Sweet Potato Slips.. 


6 

0 

ISTapier Fodder Boots. 

.per hag 

6 

0 

Edible Canna.. . 

.. per 100 'Hubers” 

9 

0 


All prices quoted are for delivery free at any station or 
siding in Southern Eliodesia. Before sending clieques, in¬ 
tending purcliasers are advised to ascertain that the seeds, 
etc., required are still available. Cheques should he made 
payable to ^^Gwebi Farm/^ All orders and enquiries should 
he addressed to the Chief Agriculturist, Department of 
Agriculture, Salisbury, not direct to the Gwebi Farm, 
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Departmental Bulletins. 

The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles whicli 
have appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free o! 
-charge to applicants in Southern Rhodesia only. Outside Southern 
Rhodesia, M. per copy. 

AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

No. 174. Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 218. Useful Measurements for Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
No. 226. Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walter®, B.A. 
No. 278. New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 362. The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 374. Fibre Crops, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 403. Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 429. Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. 0. Arnold. 

No. 442. Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

No. 510. Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 613. The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters,- B.A. 

No. 541. The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

No. 546. Artificial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric,, F.L.S. 

No. 550. Onion Growing under Irrigation, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 561. Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 568. The Treatment of Arable Land, bv G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 

B. Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 581. Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 690. Rye, by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist. 

No. 591. Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

No. 598. Drought-resistant and Early-maturing Crops for Areas of Late 
Rainfall, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 599. Rhodesian Soils and their Treatment, by E. V. .Flack. 

No. 601. Maize for Export, by S. D. Timson. 

No. 603. The Production of Maize in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main¬ 
waring, Agriculturist. 

No. 627. The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia (Revised), by 

C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 630. The Storage of Seed Potatoes, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 634. Barley, by P. V. Samuels. 

No. 643. Noxious Weeds in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, Botanist. 
No. 650. Coffee Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by G. W. Marshall, Horti¬ 
culturist. 

No. 651. Two Important Leguminous Crops: The Velvet Bean and Dolichoe 
Bean, by C. Mainwaiung, Agriculturist. 

No. 656. Tractor Notes, by A. W. V. Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 

No. 657. Hay-making in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, 
Agriculturist. 

No. 66S. The Use of Fertilisers and Manures in Southern Rhodesia, by 
A. D, Husband, A.LC., Chief Chemist. 

No. 672. Hay-making in Rhodesia, hy H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 
No. 674. Top Dressing of Maize against Stalk Borer* by H. 0. Arnold. 
No. 681. The Sunflower (Helianthus Annuus) (Revised), by S. D. Timson, 
M.C., Dip.Agric. 
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No. 684. Warning to Maize Growers : Maize for Export. 

No. 685. Notes on Farm Practices at the Government Farm, Gwebi, by 
S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 694. The Edible Ganna (Ganna Edulis), by D. E. McLouglilin. 

No. 696. The Castor Oil Plant (Bicinus spp.), by S. D. Timson, M.C., 
Dip.Agric. 

No. 697. Eesnits of Analysis of Samples taken under the ‘‘Fertilisers, 
Farm Foods, Seeds and Pest Bemedies Orrdiuance’' during 
the year 1927-28- 

No. 700. Further Notes on Farm Practice at the Government Farm, Gwebi, 
by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

Mo. 704. The Importance of Research on Pasture Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by A. D. Husband, A.I.C., Chief Chemist. 

No. 705. Suggested Cropping Programmes for Farms on the Sand Yeld, 
by D. E. McLoughiin, Assistant Agriculturist. 

No. 706. A Farmers* Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring, 
Agricuittirist. 

No. 708. Witch Weed or Rooibioem (Striga Lutea)—a Serious Menace 
to Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., F.R.S.A., Agriculturist. 

No. 7QQ. Sand Veld Farming and its Possibilities, by E. D. Aivord, M.Sc. 

(Agr.). 

No. 710. Monthly Reminders for the Farming Year, by the Division of 
the Chief Agriculturist. 

No. 713. Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., Agriculturist. 

No. 724. Ploughing by Tractor, by A. W. V. Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 

No. 727. Farmyard Manure, by A. P. Taylor, M.A., B.Sc., Agidcalinral 
Chemist. 

No. 743. Sunn Hemp, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 750. Cotton in Southern Rhodesia—Hints to Growers, by G. S. 
Cameron, Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 

No. 751. The Sweet Potato, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

No. 757. Maize on the Sand Yeld : Results at the Tobacco Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by C. A. Kelsey-Harvey, Alanager. 

No. 758. Instructions for Taking Soil Samples. Issued by the Division 
of Chemistry. 

No. 759, Witch Weed “(Striga Lutea) : Methods of Control, by S. D. 
TimsoT5, M.C., Dip.Agric- fWye). 

No. 762. The Value of Rock Phosphate and “Bone and Superphosphate’* 
as Fertilisers for Maize Production, by A. D. Husband, Chief 
Chemist. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

Maize Grading Regulations. 

Accelerating the Sprouting of Potatoes, 

REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, 
by A. G, Holborow, F.I.O. 

Reports on Crop Experiments. Gwebi, 1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Results of Experiments, Longila, 1914-15, by J. Muirhead. 
Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, by E. A. Nobbs, 

Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, Part 11., by E. 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Manuring Maize, Government Farm, Gwebi, bv A. G. Holborow, 
F.I.C. 

Report on Crop Experiments, Gw^ebi, 1916-17, bv E. A. Nobbs, 
PkD., B.Sc. 

Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 
Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and 
J. A- T. Walters,, B.A. 


No. 94. 
No. 216. 

No. 220., 

No. 221. 
No. 239. 

No. 246. 

No. 268. 

No. 279. 

No. 341. 
No. 342. 
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No, 582, 

No, 40o. 

No, 411. 

No. 413. 

No. 452. 

No. 433. 
No. 437. 

No. 440. 

No. 485. 

Ho. 4S6. 

.Yo, 514, 

24o, 519. 

No. 537. 

lYo. 564. 
No. 566. 

No. 608. 

No. 631, 

No, 649. 

No. 675. 

No. 685. 

No. 688. 

No. 716. 

No. 745. 

No. 767. 


No. 605. 


No. 607. 
No. 615. 

No. 617. 

No, 629. 
No. 641. 

No. 644. 
No. 653. 


Aiiuuai Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury^ 
1919-20. 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
Farm, by H. G. Hiundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton, 
iinimal Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Siundy. P.L.S. 

Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 

Mundy, F.L.S-, and E. E. Wright. 

Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, by E. G. 
Miindy, F.L.S. 

Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1921-22, by H. G. Mnndy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments' 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23 
by H G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Bdawayn Experiment Station Beport, 1923-24, by H. O. Mundy, 

Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
iwtaLon, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Crop Rotations <=’^_th6 Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923-24, bv 
t-i. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. ' 

A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R, Morkei. 

S^tation, _ Annual Report for Year 1924-25, 
by H G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. ' 

by'^H ^^eport for Year 1925-26, 

4 Year 1926-27. 

_ Station^ MNur^bTjH’^c'^ArnofNsdtlon^^^^^ E-xperiment 

Report, 1923-24_ 1Q?6 97 • ^tion Manager. 

Stations, by B. E.^fBLongUb^ ° Miin.cipal Demonstration 

t^D.’ S: ?ia! Demonstration Stations, by 

19^”28, by Station Annual Report, 

tobacco. 

Sheds, by 

Engineer. ' ‘ Acting Government Irrigation 

D. Brown. 

Maaagement, bJ*S*”D. Brown”° ™ Southern Rhodesia-—Field 

Adriser. Kr^-Cnrfng^'^IbbiiL^Ba^n b®'®®’’ Yobacoo 

Notes on Flue Curing of Tobacco hv P Advisers. 

0.,^ r.S.“SS„, 

S.yp'l.&.'s U;: 

(Dond.), A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad). ' B.Sc. 
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Ko. 661. Flue-Curing Tobacco Barns, 12 ft. x 12 ft. x 16 ft., by B. 6, 
Gundry. 

No. 665. Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. 

No. 671- Wildfire and Angular Spot of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc., A.I.C.T.A. 

No. 676. Mosaic Disease of Tobacco, bv J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc., 

A.I.C.T.A. 

No. 679. Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia : The Harvesting and 
Curing of Virginia Tobacco, by D, D. Brown. 

No. 689. The Lesser Tobacco Wireworms, by Rupert \V. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 690. Thermal Efficiency of Tobacco Barns and Furnaces, by C. L. 
Robertson, B.A., B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 692. Frenciiing of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc., A.I.C.T.A. 
No. 715. Turkish Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D. Brown, 
Chief Tobacco Expert. 

No. 718. Preliminary Experiments on the Control of White Monld of 
Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Bond.), A.I.C.T.A., 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 728. Suggested Crop Rotations for Tobacco Grovrers, by D. D. 
Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 

No. 734. Common Faults in Curing Virginia Bright Tobacco, by D. D. 
Brown, Tobacco and Cotton Expert. 

No. 746- The Development of the Tobacco Industry in Southern Rhodesia. 

A Historical Survey, by D. D. Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 
No. 748. Frog Eye Disease of Tobacco, by J, C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc,(Lond.), 

A. I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 753. Leaf Spotting of Tobacco caused by Mosaic, by J. 0. F. 

Hopkins, B.Sc. (Bond.), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and 
Mycologist. 

No.' 765. Seasonal Notes on Tobacco Culture in Southern PJiodesia. by 
D. D. Brown, Chief Tob;acco Expert. 

STATISTICS. 

No. 196. Collection of Agricnltnral Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc, 

No. 209. The Agricultural Ptcturns for 1914, by B. Hasiewood, F.S.S. 

No. 224. Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season 
1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and B. Hasiewood. 
No. 230. Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1915, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 

B. Sc., and B. Haslewmod, F.S.S. 

No. 247. Statistical Returns of Crops Grown by Europeans in Sonthern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1915-16, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and Fred Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 259. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1316, by Eric A. 

Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 281. Statistics of Crops, 1916-17, by F. Eyles, F.L.S, 

No. 286. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 503. Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and 
F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 322. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918, by F. Eylei, 
F.L.S. 

No. 361. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 380. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
1919-20, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 393. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for 1^, by 
H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 409. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1920-21, by H. 0. K, Fynn. 
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No. 426. 

No. 443. 

No, 459. 

No. 484. 

No. m. 
No. 627. 

No. 645. 

No. 5^. 

xNo. 595. 
No, 626. 

No. 646. 
No. 682. 


No. 227. 
No. 245. 
No. 250. 
No. 336. 
No. 338. 

No. 381. 

No. 421. 


No. 446. 


No. 468. 
No. 483. 


No. 584. 
No. 624. 
No. 698. 

No. 701. 
No. 719. 

No. 720. 


No. 737. 

No. 749. 
No. 755- 


Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1921, 
by H. C. K. BVnn, 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans m Sonthern Rhodesia for 
the Season 1921-22, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., and H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products lor the Year 1922, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodeaia 
for the Season 1922'23, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Winter Crops, 1925, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1923-24, by A. BoiTadaile Bell. 

Statistics of Live Stock and*" Animal Products for the Year 1824, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1924-25, by A. Borradaile Bell, 

Statistician. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1925^ 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

Statistics of Summer Crops grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1925-26, by A. Borradaile Beil, 

Statistician. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1926, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

Agricultural Returns for 1926-7 : Preliminary Returns, by Thomas 
G, Gibson, Government Statistician. 

LIVE STOCK. 

An Experiment in Beef Production, by R. C. Simmon®. 

Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by B. C. Simmons. 

Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. G. Simmons. 

Butchering and Playing. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Feeding Experiment No. 6, by 
E. A. Nobbs, Pb.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher ; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Pb.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Pb.D., 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S, 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbs, 
Pb,D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 13, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Pb.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiments Nos. 14 
and 15, Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. 
NobHs, Pb.D., B.Sc. 

Merino Sheep in Southern Rhodesia, by H. W. Hilliard. 

The Construction of Dipping Tanks for Cattle (Revised). 

The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, bv 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N-D.D. 

Ifeeding Bullocks at Gwebi, by S. D. Timson, H.C., Dip.Agric. 

Hand-Rearing of Calves (Revised), by T. Hamilton, M.A,, 
N.D.A., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

Fattening for Beef at the Gwebi Farm, by H. G. Mundy, 
Chief Agriculturist, and T. J. Needham, Accountant, Agricul¬ 
tural and Veterinary Departments. 

Fur and "Wool-Producing Rabbits, by Captain Edgar S. Everett, 
Hovere Farm, Banket. 

Dehorn your Commercial Cattle, by W. Fleming, Stock Adviser, 

Iodine in Animal Nutrition, by J. Park Hamilton, District 
Veterinary Surgeon, Gw-elo. 

Arsenite Cattle Dip—How to Mix. 
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No. 5^. 

No. 530. 

No. 662. 
No. 567. 
No. 572. 

No. 577. 
No. 683. 
No. 594. 

No. 604. 

No. 606. 

No. 667. 

No. 703. 

No. 711. 

No. 717. 

No. 730. 

No. 752. 

No. 191. 

No. 474. 
No. 536. 

No. 570. 

No. 597. 

No. 618. 
No. 642. 
No. 666. 

No. 723. 
No. 739. 


No. 756. 
No. 760. 


DAIRYING. 

Treatment of Gassy Curds in Cheese-making, by T. Hamjltcv-. 

M. A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

The Dairy Industry: Causes of Variation in Cream Tests, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Bacteria and th© Dairy Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr. |. 
Cottage Cheese, by J. E- Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

The Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream, by J. R. Corry, 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cream Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cream Cooling Devices, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 
Milk Recording and its Advantages, by T. Hamilton, M.A.® 

N. D.A., N.D.D. Introduction by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. 

Farm Butter Making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.D., N.D.A., 
Dairy Expert. 

The Production of Clean Milk, by T. Hamilton and J. R. Corry, 
Dairy Experts. 

Farm Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D., 
Dairy Expert. 

Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia: Cow Byre—Type II., 
by B. G. Gundry, Irrigation Branch. 

Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia. A Small Farm Dairy, by 
B. G. Gundry, A.I.Mech.E. 

Gouda or Sweet Milk Cheese-Making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

Common Defects in Butter-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A.. 
N.D.A., N.D.D., and J. R. Corry, P>.Sc. (Agr.), Dairy 

Experts. 

Cheese as an Article of Diet, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A,, 
N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

VETERINARY. 

Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Goats, by Rowland Williama, 
M.R.O.V.S. 

Heartwater. 

Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness, by 
Id. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

The Spaying of Bovines, by G. C. Hooper Sharpe, M.C., 
M.R.O.V.S., and M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. 

Suspected Poisoning of Stock; The Proper Procedure, by 
M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. (Lon.), and A. W. Facer, B.A. 
(Oxon.), A.IO. 

Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory: Quarter Evil, by LI. E, 
W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary Research. 

The Laboratoiy Diagnosis of Animal Diseases, by Li. E. W. 
Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory: Prasmonitus—Prsemuoiioa, 
liv LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.O.V.S., Director of Veterinary 
Research. 

A Method of Inoculating Cattle against Trypanosomiasis, by 
LI. E, W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases: A Note to 
Emphasise some Points in the Preparation and Forwarding of 
Specimens, by D. A. Lawrence, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research 
Officer. 

Parasitic Gastxdtis of Cattle, by LI. E. W, Bevan, M.R.O.V.S., 
Director of Veterinary Research. 

A Note on Sheep Diseases in Southern Rhodesia, by D. A. 
Lawrence, B.V.Sc-. Veterinary Research Officer, Department 
of Agriculture, Salisburv. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 

The Campaign against African Coast- Fever, by LI. E. W. Bevan, 
M.E.O.V,S. 
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No. 270. 
No. 584. 

No. 412. 

No. 452. 

No. 529. 
No. 632. 

No. 633. 

No, 640. 

No. 659. 
No. 660. 
No. 668. 

No. 670. 
No. 735. 

No. 766. 


No. 555. 
No. 621. 

No. 722. 

No. 726. 

No. 729. 

No. 736. 


No. 744. 
No. 765 


No. 471. 
No. 637. 

No. 669, 

No. 741. 


No. 139. 
No. 178. 

No. 187. 
No. 197. 
-No. 204. 


IRRIGATION. 


Odzani Eiver Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jenninga, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.xM.I.E.E. ^ i, . 

Water Power Resources of Southern Rhodesia, by 0. L. Kobert- 
son, B-Sg., A.M.I.C.E. , . nr r 

Weirs and their Construction, by A. C. Jennings, 


A.M.LE.E. ^ 

The Umtali River Irrigation Scheme, by C. P. Eobmson, B.Sc. 
Domestic Water Supplies and Sanitation on the Farm, by 
P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

The Cost of Pumping for Irrigation, by R. H. Roberts, B.Sc. 
(Eng.). 

Levelling for Irrigation, by Dr. W. S. H. Oleghorne, 

M.I.Mech.E. 


The Hj^draulic Ram, revised by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. 

Small Earthen Storage Reservoirs, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc. 
The Water Act, 1927, by 0. L. Robertson, B.Sc. (Eng.), 
A.M.I.C.E. 


Irrigation Canals, bv P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Soil Erosion, by P''. H. Haviland, I Sc. (Eng.), A.M.I.C.E 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

Conditions Governing the Hire of Government Boring Machines, 


FORESTRY. 

Forestry in the Melsetter District, by J. S. Henkel. 

The Raising of Plants from Cuttings, by A. S. Thornewili, 
B.A. and Dip. in Forestry (Oxon.). 

Rules for Tree Planting, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F., 
Assistant Forest Ofncer. 

Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia; Part I. The 
Raising of Planting Stock. Issued by the Forest Service. 

Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia; Part 11. Choice 
of Site and Preparation of Land. Issued by the Forest Service. 

Farm Forest Practice in Southeim Rhodesia; Part No. III.— 
Sowing, Planting and Choice of Species. Issued by the Forest 
Service. 

Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia—Part IV. : Tending 
and Care of Young Plantations. Issued by the Forest Service, 

Htilisatim? of Wood, by T. L. Wilkinson. M.Sc.. B.Sc.F, 

.Price List of Fore.st-Tree Transplants, Ornamental Ti'ees and 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Creepers and Seeds. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Budding of Citrus Trees, by A. G. Turner. 

Harvesting, Packing and Marketing of Deciduous and Tropical 
Fruits, by G. W. Marshall, Horticulturist. 

Citrus Fruit Growing in Rhodesia, by G. W. Marshall, Horti¬ 
culturist. 

Fruit Growing in Southern Rhodesia; Tlie Home Orchard, by 
G. W. Marshall, Horticulturist. 

A Comparative Study of the Citrus Industry of South Afrlcaj by 
Herbert J. Webber, Ph.D., D.Agr, Price 2s. 

ENTOMOLOGY AND VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY. 

Termites, or “White Ants,** by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Illustrations of Natural Forest in relation to Tsetse Flv bv 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. ^ 

The Dusty Surface Beetle, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Chafer Beefelw, by B. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

:Soine Injurious Caterpillars, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S, 
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No. 214. Some Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 219. More Household Insects, by B. Lowe Thompson,- B.A. 

No. 228. Rhodesian Citrus Pests, by R. W. Jack, P.E.S. 

No. 235. Does it Pay to Spray Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia! by Sapert 
W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 261. Turnip Sawfly, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 290. Notes on Remedies for Turnip Sawfly, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 353. Further Esperiments with Poisoned Bait on Maize Lands, hy 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 369. The Bean Stem Weevil, a Minor Pest of Beans, by Rupert W 
Jack, F.E.S. 

No. ^5. The Common Fruit Beetle, by II. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 426. Notes from the Entomological Branch, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

No. 460. Insect Pests of Fruits other than Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 460. Tsetse Fly: a Four Years’ Experiment in Gam© Elimination, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 476. Tsetse Fly—Inspection of Sbangani Experimental Area, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 603. Locusts,; by J. K. Chorley. 

No. 616. The Coming Campaign against Locusts, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S. 

No. 622. Notes on the Black Citrus Aphis, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 648. Insect Pests of Cotton, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 553, Observations on Some Injurious Markings of Oranges, by C. B. 
Symes. 

No. 687. Tsetse Fly in the Lomagundi District, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 693. Notes from the Entomological Laboratory—(1) Outbreak of Army 
Worm (Laphygma exempta, Wlk.), {2} Cattle Myiasis: “Screw 
Worm,” by Rupert W- Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 602. Preliminary List of Plant Diseases Recorded in Southern 
Rhodesia, by F. Eyles. 

No. 613. Two Diseases of the Vine, by F. Eyles, Mycologist. 

No. 639. Diseased Plants for Examination: Collecting and Despatching 
the Material, by J. 0. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. 
(Trinidad). 

No. 654. Root Gallworm or Root Knot Eeiworm (Heterodera radicicola, 
Greef), by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S, 

No. 673. Bats, by J. Isgaer Roberts, B.Sc. 

No. 696. Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief Entomologist, 

No. 714. Trap Cropping against Maize Pests, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S,, 
Chief Entomologist. 

No. 725. Investigations into “Collar-Rot” Disease of Citrus, by J. C. F. 
Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad). 

No. 732. Two Common Diseases of Potato Tubers in Rhodesia, by J. C. F. 
Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. 

No. 742. What is Diplodia in Maize! An Answer to a Popular Question 
To-day, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (London), A.I.C.T.A., 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 747. Mycological Notes : (1) Seed Treatment for Maize against Dip¬ 
lodia ; (2) Seed Treatment for Tobacco against Bacterial 

Diseases. Issued by authority of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Lands. 

No. 754. “Pinking” of Maize—Report of a Preliminary Investigation, 
by T, K. Sansom, B.Sc., Plant Breeder. 

POULTRY. 

No, 617. Poultry Husbandry: The Rearing and Fattening of Tabk 
Poultry, by H. 0. WlDieeldon. 

No. 547. Rhodesia Egg-Laying' Test, 1st April, 1924—2ttd February, 1926| 

by H. G, 'Wheeldpa. 
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No. 556. Gees©j by A. Little. 

675. Systematic Breeding for Increased Egg Production, by H. G. 
* WbeeldoQ. 

No. 622. Ducks on the Farm, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 635. Ovarian Troubles, by A. Little. 

No. 636. Commercial Poultry Farming in Rhodesia, by Gordon Cooper, 
Essexvale. 

Mo. 638. Poultry Parasites, by A. Little. 

Mo. 648. Poultry Husbandry: Causes of Infertile Eggs, by A. Little. 

No. 655. Southern Rhodesia Seventh Egg-Laying Test—1st March, 1926, 
to 30th January, 1927, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 662. Poultry Husbandry: Temperament, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

No, 664. Some Conmion Ailments of Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

No. 721. Poultry Keeping in Rhodesia: Pedigree Breeding, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry Expert. 

No. 731. Scarcity of Eggs: Causes and Remedies, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

No. 733. Hints to Breeders—Rearing Young Stock, by A. Little,- Poultry 
Expert. 

No. 740. Artificial Incubation, Brooding and Rearing of Chickens, by 
H. G. Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 

No 761. Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, by H. G. Wheeldon^ 
Poultry Expert, 

The following pamphlets can be obtained from the Poultry Expert 

upon application :— 

Selecting Birds for Laying Tests, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Cold Weather: Treatment of Fowls in, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Tuberculosis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Liver, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Prevention of Disease among Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Vices: Causes, Prevention and Cure, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Chicken-pox (Warts), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies (continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Preparing Birds for Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Coccidiosis, or Entero Hepatitis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

The F'owi Tick (Argas persicus), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Worms (Autopsies—continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Selecting Birds for Laying Tests (concluded), by A. Little, 
Poultry Expert. 

The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H. G. Wheeldon, Assistant 
Poultry Expert. 

Culling: A Seasonal Operation, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Despatching Birds to a Laying Test, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Choosing a Male Bird, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

The Breeding Stock, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 


Diseases of the Digestive System, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Bone and Breast Bone, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Mating for Improvement and Increased Egg Production, bv A. 
Little, Poultry Expert. 

Partial Moult: Broodiness: Selection of Layers of Large Eggs. 

by A. Little, Poultry Expert. ^ m > 

Sunflower as a Food, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Grow Sunflowers, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Care of Chicks; Despatching Day-old Chicks: Culling and 
Grading Chicks, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Exhibiting Eggs at Shows, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Condition of Birds on Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert, 
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No. 360. 
No. 436. 
No. 524. 
No. 532. 
No. 542. 
No. 712. 

No. 93. 

No, 248. 

No. 274. 

No. 479. 

No. 518. 
No. 549. 
No. 554. 
No, 569. 

No. 574. 

No. 588. 

No. 652. 
No. 677. 
No. 680. 


Green Food: The Result of not Supplying SufiScient to Poultry^ 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Good and Bad Hatching Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Grading Fowls, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Heart Trouble, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

What are You Feeding for? by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Housing: Three Important Essentials, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Menu at the Egg-Laying Test. 

Advice to Prospective Poultry Farmers, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Seasonal Hints—August, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Successful Chick Bearing, by H. G. Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry 
Expert. 

Hints to Breeders, October, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Abnormalities in Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Reproductive System, by A. Little^ Poultry 
Expert. 

Notes for November, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Hints to Breeders. Prepare for the Breeding Season, by A. 
Little. 

Respiratory Diseases, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Selection and Preparation of Fowls for Exhibition, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 

The Close of the Hatching Season and After, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

Notes on the Rainfall Season 1919-20 in Southern Rhodesia, by 
C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

The Possibility of Seasonal Forecasting and Prospects for Rain- 
fail Season 1922-23, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 
The Use of an Aneroid Barometer, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., 
A.M.I.C.E. 

The Short Period Forecast and Daily Weather Report, by 0. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.O.E. 

Review of the Abnormal Rainfall Season 1924-25, by C. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M I.C.E. 

The Time, and How to Find it, by N. P. Sellick, M.G., B.Sc. 
(Eng.). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Formation of Agricultural Credit Associations in Rhodesia, b^ 
Loudon M. Douglas, F.R.S.E. 

A Preservative for Samples of Arsenical Dips for Analysis, by 
A. G. Holborow, F.LC. 

Lecture on Malaria and Blackwater, by A. M. Fleming, C.M.G., 
M.B., C.M., F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H., Medical Director. 

Quinine Prophylaxis in Malaria, by A. M. Fleming, M.B., C.M., 
F.R.O,S.E., D.P.H. 5. . , 

Locusts as Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Ochna Pulchra Berries, by A. W. Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 
Pise-de-Terre, by P. B. Aird. 

Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by R. 
McIntosh, M.A. 

Brick-making on the Farm, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
A.M.LE.E. 

Concrete on the Farm, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

Farm Homesteads, by R. H. Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Road Motor Services. 

Preparation of Cotton for Sale, by H. C. Jefferys. 
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No. 686. 
No. 687. 
No. 699. 
No. 702. 
No. 707. 
No. 733. 

Na 764 


Tbe Land Bank, Its Functions and How it Operates, by 
S. Tiiornton. 

Tlie Use of Explosives on the Farm, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. 
(Eng.) 

Tie Preservation of Farm Beacons, by L. M. McBean, Acting 
Siirve 3 ’'oi' General. 

Book-Keeping on the Farm, by T. J. Needham, Acting 
Accountant, Agricultural and Veterinary Departments. 

■Wood-Charcoal in Southern Rhodesia, by T. L. Wilkinson, 
B Sc., Assistant Forest Officer. 

Jam-making, by Miss D. Bosman, Home Economics Officer, 
Division of Agricultural Education and Extension, in 
“Farming in South Africa.’’ 

How to Make Use of the Fencioff Law 

5fh© Analyses of Agricultural Products, Soils, Water, etc. 

Injures for Farmers. 

Fanning Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act {price 1/-}. 

Twelve Simple Rules for the Avoidance of Malaria and Black- 
water. 


FOR SALE. 

A few pure-bred (unregistered) Africander Bulls. Also 
one 18 b.p. Steam Boiler and one 30 b.p. Steam Engine, 
both second-hand.—Apply to Meikle Bros., Leachdale 
Farm, Shangani, 





liunyaiii lUver iioar the Ziimhesi cscarpiiieiit. 
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Editorial. 


C ontrihutions and correspondence regarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia are 
invited. All communications regarding these matters and 
advertisements should he addressed to : —The Editor^ De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Salisbury, 


Pioturesciiie Rliodesia. —The photograph reproduced on 
the opposite page is typical of the riyer scenery of the Colony 
and demonstrates in a small way the picturesqueness of this 
land of our adoption. In the intimacy of environment we are 
apt to overlook the scenic beauties which surround us, but 
in its rugged grandeur, its sharp contrasts and its wonderful 
colour effects Southern Rhodesia presents features which are 
unique. Visitors are familiar with the Victoria Falls, the 
Sinoia Caves and Zimbabwe, but in their journeying" to these- 
famed spots they see little of the real Rhodesia. Only now,, 
thanks to the construction of roads to the remoter districts 
and to the general use of motor transport, are many Rho¬ 
desians of long residence able to become acquainted with their 
country and to appreciate the natural beauties at hand. We 
foresee the day when, with the aid of better and more rapid 
transport facilities, Rhodesia will attract many visitors and 
reveal its charms to the world. 
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Hiiinaiie Killing of Farm Live Stock. — We direct atten™ 
tion to tile article wliicli- Lieut.-Gol. B. Hope Carson lias 
written for ttis issue of the Journal on the above subject. 
Instances have come to our notice where the killing of live 
stock has been accompanied by great suh'ering on the part 
of the animal, and invariably it has been found that the 
killing was left entirely to natives. Col. Hope Carson stresses 
the point very strongly that the killing of live stock should 
always be performed under white supervision, and should the 
‘iiuinane killer’’ not be available, that the rifle or revolver 
be used. Further, that the carcase should be bled imme¬ 
diately the animal is stunned. We do not possess any expert 
knowledge of the subject, but it appears to us that the 
methods advocated by Col. Hope Carson would obviate any 
unnecessary siiifering by the animal, and we hope that what 
is written and the diagrams reproduced will be carefully 
studied by those who are responsible for the killing of farm 
live stock. 


Export of Cattle from'Southern Bliodesia. —^From figures 
which we publish elsewhere in this issue of the Journal it 
will be seen that the number of cattle exported from the 
C^olony during the past year wns 73,615. This compares with 
the total of 71,429 for the previous year. The main increase 
has oeciirred in cattle exported overseas by the Imperial Cold 
Storage, the number for 1929 being 33,305, or 6,182 in excess 
of that for 1928. The number of cattle sent to Johannesburg* 
for slaughter during 1929 was 7,214, compared with 10,369 
in 1928, and to the Congo for slaughter 23,956, as compared 
with 26,833 in the previous year. Breeding cattle sent to 
the Congo in 1929' totalled 7,959, compared with 5,701 in 
1928. We sent 306 head to T^orthern Rhodesia, as compared 
with 411 in 1928, and to Portuguese East Africa 146, as 
■compared with 741 in 1928. Our export of slaughter cattle 
on the hoof to England numbered 695 in 1929, one small 
shipment being* sent in April and the major one in May. In 
1928 we sent 140 head to England. 
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Farming in Matabelefand* —We would-particularly direct 
tlie attention of Matabeleland farmers to tlie report wliicli 
we publish elsewhere in this issue of the Journal of the 
Bulawayo Municipal Demonstration Station for the seasons 
1927-28 and 1928-29. As a result of the painstaking work 
which has been carried on at this station during the past 
eight years, farmers have at their disposal data of the greatest 
value which it is hoped will he put to practical use. One 
striking statement in the report is to the ehhct that green 
manuring with a legume, aided by a light dressing of phos- 
phatic fertiliser, has been found to be fully as efficacious as 
an application of farm manure at the rate of seven tons per 
acre. Supplies of farm manure are seldom available in any¬ 
thing like sufficient quantity for the needs of the average 
farm, and the significance of this statement will he realised 
hy farmers throughout the Colony. Then the fact elucidated 
h 5 ^ trials that the standard white dent varieties of maize con¬ 
sistently give better yields than acclimatised strains of 
yellow and white flints should especially be noted. 

Other crops reported upon in addition to maize are ground 
nuts, legumes for grain, crops for hay or fodder, sweet 
potatoes, silage and succulent crops and potatoes. It will be 
seen from the tables printed that few total failures are re¬ 
corded, while in an average season excellent yields have been 
obtained. The report provides an admirable object lesson of 
the results that can be obtained by the adaptation of modern 
farming methods to local conditions, and we trust it will 
encourage the fariiiers of Matabeleland to broaden the scope 
of their farming practice. 


S6riciJitiir6« —The Colony is receiving a visit from Mr. 

Breton, who will advise the Government as to the possi¬ 
bility or otherwise of establishing sericulture on a commercial 
scale. Mr. Breton is chairman of the advisory committee 
on silk production to the Imperial Institute, and he has 
already visited Tanganyika, TTg-anda and hTyasaland on a 
like mission. ITpon the completion of his task in Southern 
Rhodesia Mr. Breton will proceed to the Union of South 
Africa to advise the Government there similarly. During 
the course of his investigations in this Colony Mr. Breton. 
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will address meetings of farmers at Salisbury, Umtali, Tort 
Victoria, IJmTimia, Gwelo' and Bulawayo, and will inspect 
u number of missions inwarious parts of tbe Colony. 

Beyond tlie small experiment initiated by Colonel Frank 
Johnson, sericulture, has receixed little attention in-Southern 
Ehodesia, and it remains to .be shown whether the cult of 
the silk worm is a- practical economic ■ proposition for the 
European farmer or the native to undertake. We know, of 
course, that silk worms have been reared successfully here 
and that cocoons sent by Colonel Johnson to the' Imperial 
Institute were favourably reported upon; also that a very 
fine -piece of brocade was'manufactured therefrom. We 
know little, however, as to the economic possibilities of com¬ 
mercial sericulture in Southern Ehodesia, and this is a 
point upon which we seek enlightenment from Mr. Breton. 
In other countries sericulture is, of course, a peasant in¬ 
dustry, and the profit to the individual is small. In Japan, 
however, sericiiltiire is a national industry, and about 80 per 
cent, of the world's exports of silk are from that country, 

Mr, Breton expects to stay in the Colony about a month, 
and we have no doubt that at the end of this period he will 
be ill a position to advise the Government authoritatively on 
the subject he is investigating. ■ 


Cwernmeiit Demonstration and Experimental Popltry 
Station. —Construction work on this station, to which refer¬ 
ence was made in the July issue of the Rhodesia Agricultural 
Journal^ is completed, and there is now available an up-to- 
date and well-equipped plant for the work to be undertaken. 
The site of the station is adjacent to the agricultural labora¬ 
tories 'at Salisbury, and the' area has been' systematically 
laid out and' sub-divided to accommodate a semi-intensive 
breeding and commercial poultry plant and an extended egg- 
laying test.', Jvext year it is hoped'to erect suitable,buildings 
to enable a system of intensive. poiiltrj^ keeping to be carried 
on. IJiider this system the'birds are kept'in close confine¬ 
ment and niaintained in'a'healthy and profitable oondition. 

. In pursuance of the demonstration work io' be under¬ 
taken, Black and White "’Leghorns, Anstral-Orps, Light 
'Sussex, Ehode Island Beds and Anconas have been acquired 





Part of the egg-laying test pens, Government Poultry Demonstration 
Station, Salisbury. 
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■and are now installed in their new quarters. These birds will 
be used for feeding and fecundity trials and generally for 
demonstrating good methods of poultry rearing. Ducks of 
Tarioiis breeds will also' be kept. 

The birds to participate in the eleventh Southern 
Rhodesia egg-laying test, which commences on the 1st March, 
will be housed in the buildings shown in the illustration on 
the opposite page. These buildings, of which the illustra¬ 
tion shows part, are capable of accommodating 200 birds. 
Each bird will be penned separately, the floor space allotted 
being 16 square feet, and the buildings and equipment are 
designed to give the greatest comfort to the inmates. 

The establishment of this station is an indication of the 
growing importance of the poultry industry and evidence of 
the desire of the Government to foster and encourage it in 
overy way possible. Poultry keepers are invited to inspect 
the station, and eveiy facility will be afforded them of obtain¬ 
ing first hand information as to the methods in vogue. 


Rhodesian Dairy Stock. —The breeding of dairy stock 
until recent years has not g*enerally received sufficient atten¬ 
tion, but it is interesting to note that "'The South African 
Eriesland Joiirnar^ has paid Mr. J. S. Striithers, Palm Tree, 
Sinoia, the signal compliment of publishing in its pages a 
photograph, reproduced in this issue, of a cow of his own 
breeding, ‘'Talm Tree Gem,^’ with the endorsement, "'A 
heautifiil cow registered on inspection from the appendix 
section of the herd book.” Mr. Struthers has occupied his 
faim since 1909, and in that year, and again in 1911, he 
imported some Friesland grade stock from the Cape. In 
1913 he commenced keeping records by weighing the milk 
•produced on one day in the week and multiplying the weights 
produced by seven. This represented the average weekly 
production of each cow. He purchased a Babcock Tester in 
1916 , and found that the variations in butter fat caused by 
the practice of allowing the calves to suckle were so great 
■that he abandoned this practice during the course of the next 
season and began to hand-rear his heifer calves. This he 
found so satisfactory that he has continued this practice, so 
frequently advocated in these pages, until the present time. 
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He also made tlie interesting discovery tliat certain families 
produced milk of a Mgli testing quality, and by means of 
selection be bas raised tbe average 'butter fat production of 
bis berd to a very bigb figure.' On a recent visit of tbe 
milk recorder this official found tbat tbe average butter fat 
percentage of tbe milk of six cows tested over a period of 
48 lioiirs reached tbe very bigb percentage of 4.43. Tbis, 
of course, is most exceptional for milk from Friesland cows 
and shows what can be achieved by systematic recording and 
selection. Tbe family from which 'Talm Tree Gem’’ bas 
sprung bas also tbe supreme merit of being regular breeders. 
Mr. Stmtbers supplies tbe following information as ,to tbe 
breeding of this ,cow : ,**Xilly” calved 13tb September, 1911; 
bad 11 calves—8 females, 3 males. One of ber daiigbters 
was ‘‘Corral,” wliicb bad 8 calves in 9 years. Sbe bad a 
daughter, ‘“'Talm' Tree Pearl,”' which also bad 8 calves in 
9 years. Her daughter, ‘‘'Palm Tree Gem,” the subject of 
oiir illustration, bad 6 calves in T years 6 months. 


The Army Worm lnyasioHB —The present invasion of 
army worm is by far tbe most widespread that has occniTed 
diii'iiig tbe past twenty years. Reports of damage have 
been received from tbe following districts:—TTmtali, Makoni, 
Marandellas, Salisbury, Mazoe, Lomagundi, Hartley, Gwelo 
and Yictoria. In other words, tbe outbreak covers the whole 
of tile maize-growing area. It is impossible to estimate tbe 
losses as yet. but undoubtedly they iiave been very severe, 
and in certain individual cases are not far short of nimoiis. 

At tbe commencement of tbe outbreak there was a large 
supply of locust poison on band at Salisbury—sufficient to 
meet tbe demand created by- several outbreaks as experienced 
in the past. This" poison has-been supplied to tbe public 
by tbe Government at tbe reduced rate of 2s. 6d.- per gallon, 
-and pumps have-beeii issued on loan. In response to urgent 
calls, and even in anticipation of such calls, lorries have 
been despatched to several districts with supplies. Within 
two days of tbe outbreak'being reported it "was evident that 
the supplies, of locust poison at Salisbury miglit 'be iiisiiffi- 
eient to meet tbe demand,. and 'steps were immediately taken 
to' obtain further supplies from Bulawayo, special ari'*ange- 




Mr. J. S. Struthers' house at Palm Tree Grove, Sinoia. 
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ments being made witli tbe railway management so tliat tlie 
first consignment could come forward by mail train. Un¬ 
fortunately tbe engine of tbis train was derailed at Somabiila, 
and altlioiigb tlie passengers were traiisbipped, tbe poison 
was left bebind. Tbis occasioned about twenty-fonr boiirs’ 
delay in meeting tbe needs of certain farmers and districts. 
Special officers were seconded to tbe Entomological Branch 
to assist in dealing witb tbe demand for supplies. 

It is not necessary bere to deal witb tbe life bistory of 
tbe insect^ but it may be stated that miicb remains to be 
learnt concerning tbe cause of these outbreaks. Tbe only 
theory which appears to fit observed facts is that the moths 
are migratory and cover big distances before stopping to lay 
their eggs. In tbe records of the Department there have 
never been two serious outbreaks of tbis pest in any one 
season, nor have two consecutive broods apparently been 
reared in any one locality, notwithstanding the fact that it 
was proved that moths emerged in very large numbers. It 
should be pointed out that from a first brood of caterpillars 
occurring in December or early January, a second brood 
would normally occur in February. 

Whilst tbe growth of tbe caterpillar from tbe egg to 
the time when it enters the earth to pupate occupies not far 
short of three weeks and several batches of eggs are laid 
by the females, in this way furnishing caterpillars of different 
ages, it is tbe usual experience that outbreaks do not last 
much beyond ten days to a fortnight after the caterpillars 
are first noticed. The reason of this is not quite clear, hut 
in actual fact the more backward caterpillars do not seem 
to thrive as well as the forward ones. 

It is to be noted that the above remarks are to be taken 
rather as a record of experience than as a prophecy, and while 
we can only judge what is likeh^ to happen from experience, 
insect pests have a way at times of springing surprises. 
Therefore, although from experience one would consider there 
is no danger of a further outbreak during the present season, 
ibis must not he taken as a definite statement that such is 
impossible. 
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Sand ¥eld Experiment Farmt —There has long 
been an urgent need for a sand veld experiment 
farm in Southern Rhodesia in which a large proportion 
of the soil is of this type. The matter has figured on the 
agenda of miineroiis congresses of the Rhodesia AgTiciiltiiral 
ITnion, and resolutions requesting the Government to estah- 
lisli such a station have from time to time been passed. The 
necessity of acquiring information as to the capabilities of 
the granitic soils was recognised by the late Administration, 
and prior to the war there was a sand veld experiment station 
at Lochard, in Matabeleland, where a variety of fodder crops 
and maize and summer and winter cereals were tried. This 
station was closed down in 1915, and subsequently experi¬ 
ments of a similar nature were carried out on the Arlington 
Estate, near Salisbury, conjointly by the Department of 
Agriciiitnre and the late owner of that estate. The work 
could not be carried to a conclusion, and although certain 
valuable data were obtained the station was closed down after 
eighteen months. 

For the last five years general experimental work on the 
sand veld has been carried out on the Tobacco Experiment 
Station neai' vSalisbury, and here again very convincing 
evidence of the potentialities of the granite areas for crops 
other than tobacco and for dairying has been obtained. The 
field for investigation, however, is a very wide one, and this 
station is limited in the facilities which it oilers for the 
research work recjiiired. 

The Government has now acquired approximately 3,000 
acres on the Lendy Estate, bordered by the railway line on 
one side and the Marandellas-Watershed Road on the other, 
and about four miles from the station and village of Maran- 
dellas. Here experiments will he carried out under three 
main headings, viz.: (1) tobacco research, (2) general crops 
and live stock, and (3) pasture improvement. The pro¬ 
gramme of work has not yet been definitely drawm up, but 
we can indicate some of the lines upon which the investiga¬ 
tions will proceed. As regards tobacco, plant breeding will 
figure prominently in the programme and research work will 
be undertaken with a view' to producing the type , of leaf 
particularly required by the manufacturer.' Spacing, prim¬ 
ing, topping and siickering trials will be made, and, inter 
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alia, siicli intricate matters as the influence of fertilisers and 
nianurial treatment upon the yield, body, texture and burn¬ 
ing' quality of the leaf will be investigated, and its chemical 
properties studied. Data will also be collected as to the best 
methods of curing, conditioning, bulking and packing 
tobacco for export, and for the control of plant diseases and 
insect pests. 

On the general farm a considerable area of both high- 
lying ridge land and vlei soil will be set aside for experi¬ 
mental work on small plots, and on these areas field crop, 
manurial, fertiliser, rotation and green manuring experiments 
will be carried out in the same exhaustive manner as has 
been done for the heavier red soils of the Colony on the 
Salisbury Experiment Station. A resident experimentalist 
will be in charge of this work. 

A plant breeder will also probably be stationed on the 
farm to undertake systematic plant breeding with tobacco 
and wheat and with other crops as time permits. 

Simultaneous^ considerable areas of arable and pasture 
land will be farmed as a commercial sand veld proposition, 
in order to demonstrate the possibilities of mixed farming 
on this type of land. These large-scale operations will in¬ 
clude both summer crops and winter cereals on vlei land with¬ 
out irrigation. It is also hoped before long to place a small 
acreage of land under irrigation. 

Live stock of different kinds will be introduced on to 
the farm as soon as the progress of development warrants 
this course, and amongst this stock it is anticipated that 
sheep will be included as soon as the circumstances warrant. 
In this connection systematic work will be undertaken in 
the improvement of the pasturage by the establishment of 
selected grasses of the better kinds and also by the introduc¬ 
tion of difierent varieties of clovers into the cool, damp soils 
of the vleis. 

About 500 acres of the poorest grazing land will be laid 
off in paddocks for pasture improvement experiments. The 
object of this work is to determine the influence of various 
methods of soil treatment on the chemical and botanical com¬ 
position of the veld herbage, and on the rate of growth and 
productivity of grazing animals. It is fully realised that, 
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compared witli cnltiTated pastures in Great Britain and in 
many otlier parts of Europe, our veM grasses are deficient in 
many respects, and it is desired to ascertain by wbat inetbods 
it is possible to correct tliese deficiencies. 

Preliniiiiary work carried out at tte Salisbury Experi¬ 
ment Station bas already sbown tliat by fertiliser treatment 
it is possible to increase considerably the yield of grass and 
at the same time to alter its chemical eonipositioii, but the 
extent to which this method of soil treatment is economic 
has yet to be determined. There is very little doubt that 
by many simple methods of veld management, such as con¬ 
trolled giRjzing’, clearing of small bush and the cutting of 
grass for hay at the correct season of the year, the carrying 
capacity of our veld and its feeding value to stock can be 
considerably increased. 

Experimental work of this nature has already been com- 
liieiieed at Matopos, and it is hoped to duplicate this work 
at Lendy and possibly extend its scope. 

It should be mentioned that the Empire Marketing 
Board is contributing £ for £ towards the expense of this 
investigation. 
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Dark Fire-cured Tobacco. 


FIELD OPERATIONS. 


By D. D. Browx, CMef Tobacco Expert. 


Tlie dark fire-cured type of tobacco is tke most recently 
introduced addition to the number of types of tobacco now 
being produced in Southern Ehodesia. 

The first recorded instance of this method of curing 
being adopted in this Colony was in the 1924-25 season, on 
Idaho Farm, Hartley district. The collection of data con¬ 
cerning the production of fire-cured tobacco under local 
conditions, therefore, does not extend over any lengthy 
period. 

It is possible that some modification in the following 
recommendations may, in the light of further experience, 
become advisable during the course of future years. Several 
of the factors which are liable to remain constant, however, 
include the selection of suitable soils, careful handling and 
the maintenance of a high standard of quality. 

Ciimatio GonditlollSa—^For the production of fire-cured 
tobacco of good quality a moderate rainfall is required, and 
the rain should be well distributed throughout the growing 
season—precipitation in gentle showers is more beneficial 
than heavy downpours. The rainfall should be light during 
the ripening and harvesting period. During the transplant¬ 
ing season the most desirable weather conditions are dull, 
misty days with frequent showers of, rain. As soon as the 
transplants are established in the .field, sunshine is essential 
to accelerate growth. 

From the time the plants have taken root in the field 
■right up to the harvesting a full measure of sunshine is 
needed to assist in the proper development of the leaf. 
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When the rains are properly distributed throughout the 
season a normal rainfall of 25 to 30 inches is siifficieB.t for 
the production of. fire-cnred tobacco, and if extreme weather 
conditions should prevail' a- drought is 'preferable to an ex- 
cessively wet season. In dry seasons much can be done to 
conserve soil moisture hy thorough tillage operations carried 
out at frequent intervals. 

Soils. —The greatest care must be exercised in the seleo- 
tion of soils designed for the production of this t 3 rpe of 
tobacco. The class of soil to be preferred is a friable loam 
of good inherent fertility. The soils derived from diorite, 
dolerite, schist or banded ironstone are usually red in colour 
and may generally be classed as clay loams. These soils are 
mostly fertile and, provided they contain a high percentage 
of cla}'', silt and humus, are suitable for fire-cured tobacco. 
Certain alluvial soils will also produce good crops of dark 
fired tobacco. 

When selecting land for the crop due attention must also 
be given to the nature of the sub-soil. The character of the 
sub-soil has an important influence on the yield and quality of 
the tobacco leaf grown on any type of land. If the sub-soil 
is. impervious tbe plants will, in certain seasons, suffer dam¬ 
age through the land becoming water-logged. Should the 
sub-soil, on the other hand, be very porous, the tobacco may 
suffer from drought in seasons of light rainfall. Soil under¬ 
lain by a very porous sub-soil will also not be sufficiently 
retentive of artificial fertiliser. The most common type of 
sub-soil found underlying the soils suitable for fire-cured 
Tobacco is somewhat similar to the surface soil, with the 
exception that it contains a greater percentage of clay, is 
close textured, stiffer, varies in colour and may either contain 
a mixture of gravel or he divided from the surface soil by a 
layer of coarse rubble. 

If possible tlie crop should not be planted out on virgin 
soil, but preferably on soil which has ' been previously 
cropped. Worn out lands must be avoided, as they are not 
conducive to proper growth and development of the crop. 
The land usually favoured in this Colony is that which has 
been planted to maize in former seasons, • and,, provided the 
fertility of the soil has not become exhausted, this has gen¬ 
erally given satisfactory, results. 
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Preparation of the Latid- —It is essential that after trans- 
plantingj the plants should make rapid and - continnotis 
growth; it is therefore important that the field he properly 
prepared and brought into as perfect a tilth as possible. The 
land should be ploughed as soon after the harvesting of the 
previous crop as possible, so that a certain amount of soil 
moisture may he conserved and insect pests, which may be 
hibernating in the soil, may he destroyed. The field should 
be ploughed again during the early part of the following 
season, and brought into good tilth just prior to planting. 

In the case of all land that has been planted with a 
green manuring crop preparatory to producing fire-ciired 
tobacco, it is desirable that the leguminous crop be turned 
under while the soil still contains sufficient moisture to cause 
ready decomposition of vegetation, and convert it into humus. 
Soil thus treated is rendered more friable and retentive of 
moisture. After lying fallow" during the winter months the 
land should be ploughed and cross-ploughed, then harrowed 
with a heavy disc harrow^ being finally reduced to a good 
tilth by means of drag harrows. Whenever possible the 
final ploughing and harrowung should be made when the soil 
has been moistened by showers of rain w^hich fall at the com¬ 
mencement of the ivet season, since any weeds germinating 
at this time will thus be destroyed and subsequent cultiva¬ 
tion and w^eediiig will be reduced accordingiy. 

In the event of fertilisers being applied broadcast, this 
operation is carried out after the final ploughing and just 
prior to the last disc harrowung. Finally the field is ridged 
by means of a ridging plough. The ridges should he broad 
at the base and fiat on top, as this encourages a better 
balanced root system than a narrow ridge with sharp apex. ' 
?^aiTow" and steep ridges are also more liable to be beaten 
down by heavy rain storms and cause a certain degree of ■ 
soil erosion. The spacing between the ridges should he * 
from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet, according to the type of soil, i 
If possible, the ridges should run east to west, so that the 
plants' will receive the maximum amount of available sun¬ 
light. , In this matter, how’ever, the contour of the field will 
be the deciding factor. Ridges should be aligned so as to 
follow the natural drainage slope of the field. Should the 
land he steeply sloping it is best to form the ridges 
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diagonalh' across tiie slope, in order to clieck the Telocity of 
water ruiiiiiii.g between each ridge after rain storms. 

Suitable drains slioiild be made where necessary to divert 
storm water. Around each field a strip of ground (say 20 
feet wide), kept free from weeds and grass, will assist in 
checking the intrusion of insect pests. The outside edges 
of the field should be straight, and , suitable pathways 
made at convenient intervals across the field, by means 
of which a good deal of time and damage will be saved 
dining the working of the crop. 

Manuriai Treatment. —Until exhaustive experiments 
have been made in the fertilising of each type of soil used 
for tobacco culture, it is not possible to set down any definite 
rules on this subject. Owing to the diversity of the types 
of soils, their varying degrees of inherent fertility and lack 
of imifonn treatment in regard to tillage and cropping, it 
is only possible to deal with the fertilising of the crop in a 
general sense. 

In order to secure good yields of desirable quality leaf 
a properly balanced supply of plant food must be available. 
A complete fertiliser contains nitrogen, phosphoric oxide and 
potash; each element has a particular effect on the produc¬ 
tion and quality of the leaf. Nitrogen hastens and increases 
leaf growth in all plants. The use of nitrogen for tobacco 
adds size and body to the leaf, thereby increasing the yield. 
It should, however, be used in the correct proportion to 
clerive the greatest benefit from its use. An insufficiency 
of nitrogen causes the production of small leaves lacking in 
body, while an excess of nitrogen makes large midribs and 
fibres, delays maturity, renders the leaf dark in colour and 
creates a tendency to disease in had seasons. 

Mathew^soir^- states that ^Too much nitrogen, -especially 
if unsupported by a sufficiency of other fertilising com- 
poiiiids, particiilarl\ phosphates, will make the tobacco 
coarse, dark and late in maturing,'with a tendency to dam¬ 
age by Ted fire' or dead spots here and there on the leaves.” 

Potash aids in leaf production, ' assists' the health of 
plants, and, in the form of sulphate, nitrate or carbonate. 


E. H, Mathewsom, Bulletin ^o. 16, U.B.Am.' Department of Agricnlture. 
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improYes body, texture and burning qualities of tbe tobacco. 
Muriate of potasb bas a deleterious effect on tbe combustibil¬ 
ity of tbe cured leaf, and for tbis reason is not recommended 
to be used as tbe sole potasb supplying ingredient in a tobacco 
fertiliser mixture. If an excess of muriate bas been used 
as one of tbe sources of potasb, tbe tips of tbe leaf are 
liable to turn yello\Y, tbe yellowness extending also down tbe 
lamina toward tbe base of tbe leaf. On young plants tbe 
effects are shown by brittleness and tbe edges of tbe leaves 
curling upwards. Tbe use of muriate tends to make a 
smoother leaf when tbe tobacco reaches maturity and renders 
tbe cured leaf more retentive of moisture. It lias been 
generally accepted that while tbe yield, smoothness, general 
texture and water-bolding propensities of tbe leaf may be im¬ 
proved by tbe application of muriate of potasb as a fertiliser, 
not more than one-tbird of tbe potasb should be supplied in 
tbe form of muriate. Phosphates hasten maturity, which is 
especially desirable in tbe production of dark fire-cured 
tobacco. Tbe application of phosphates also increases tbe 
yield and improves the quality and colour of the leaf. On 
soils which have a low nitrogen content phosphate must be 
used with discretion, as excessive applications may cause 
prematme ripening or ‘'firing’’ of the leaf, especially during 
seasons of drought. Where "kraal” manure bas been 
applied or a leguminous crop bas been turned under, and 
there is an accumulation of nitrogenous matter, a liberal 
dressing of phosphates will pi’ove beneficial. 

Tbe quantity of fertiliser to be applied per acre depends 
upon tbe inherent fertility of tbe soil and upon tbe propor¬ 
tions of tbe several elements of plant food used in tbe fertilis¬ 
ing mixture. It is false economy to apply light dressings of 
fertiliser, for tbe plants in tbis instance may get a good 
start, but there may not be sufficient plant food available to 
produce a noimal yield of tobacco. An insufficiency of 
fertiliser tends to produce plants on which tbe leaves are 
under-sized and lacking in body and quality. Detrimental 
effects are also caused by too liberal an apj>lication of fer¬ 
tilisers. In this instance it induces a coarse, rank growth 
of leaf, which is generally late in maturing, difficult to cure 
and of indifferent quality. Tobacco of tbis nature is usually 
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more susceptible to attack by bacterial and fungoid diseases^ 
wlien sucli are prevalent, 

Tbe rate of application per acre must be governed by 
tbe actual deficiencies in tbe soil, and under these circum¬ 
stances tlie fertiliser dressing -will not be constant tbrongb- 
oiit any given area or possibly even on an^-^ given farm 
within the area. So far as present, experience obtains, it 
has been found that an application of from 600 lbs. to 1,000 
lbs. per acre will produce satisfactory results, the formula 
of the fertiliser used being a 12-6-8 mixture, the water- 
soluble components of which are as follows:— 


Phosphoric Oxide . 12 per cent. 

Isitrogen. 6 ,, ,, 

Potash . 8 ,, ,, 


The nitrogen is derived from combined organic and 
eheinical sources, while the potash requirements are supplied 
in a coiiibinatioii of sulphate and muriate of potash. 

Suitable proprietary^ brands of fertilisers procurable 
from local agents may be used, or special mixtures can be 
made to order in the factories or mixed on the farm. 

Kraal manure provides an excellent source of maimrial 
treatment and should be applied broadcast, well in advance 
of the planting season, at the rate of 5 to 10 tons per acre. 
"When kraal inanime is used a supplementary dressing of 
superphosphate must also be applied at the rate of from 
200 lbs. to 400 lbs. per acre, the phosphates being supplied 
in a mixture of bone meal and superphospliate in the pro¬ 
portion of one-third bone meal to two-thii'ds high grade 
superphosphate. 

Rotation of Grops« —The proper inanagement of the soil 
demands a rotation of crops. When any one crop is grown 
continuously, season after season, on the same field, it 
naturally follows that, besides not being cropped to the best 
advantage, this method of farming does not aid in the lessen¬ 
ing of insect pests and diseases attacking the particular crop 
grown. Suitable rotations ■ are largely determined by soil, 
climatic and marketing conditions, while the question of 
insect pests and diseases has also to he considered. 
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The freqiiencj^ of cash crops, green niannring crops and 
market conditions can only be decided upon by the farmer 
himself, as he alone is fully conversant with the amount of 
capital available and the time and capital which can best be 
spared in bxiilding up the fertility of his land. An ideal 
rotation scheme suited to all crop I'ecpiirements and climatic 
conditions has not yet been evolved, and until such time as 
more suitable crop rotations have been established through 
exhaustive experiments the continuance of any rotation 
schemes giving satisfactory results in present use is recom¬ 
mended. Where no such sj-stem is in force and local data 
are not available, it is recommended that a rotation some¬ 
what on the following* lines be adopted:— 

1st 3 'ear . Tobacco. 

2nd 3 ?^ear . Maize. 

3rd 3 "ear . Cotton. 

4th 3 'ear . Legume—ploughed under. 

Some other crop, such as ground nuts, ma 3 ^, if desired, 

be substituted for cotton in the third year of the rotation 
period. For the leguminous crop to be ploughed under a 
selection is offered by velvet bean, dolichos bean, Sunn hemp 
or l^iger oil. 

In the case of cultivated land which has not recently 
had a green crop ploughed under, it would be advisable to 
precede the &st crop of tobacco by a preparatory treatment 
with a leguminous crop, after which, the four years course 
could be maintained. 

Time fer Transpiantlllg. —^When the seedlings are about 
six inches in height, they are ready for transplanting. 
Tobacco of desirable qnality is rarely produced from unsuit¬ 
able plants, and the yield in most instances is disappointing. 
Tobacco seedlings which are less than four* inches in height 
are sometimes used; these are too small and fail to make 
satisfactoriT- growth unless the weather conditions are par¬ 
ticularly suitable. A few hours of hot sunshine immediate^ 
after transplanting will either kill or seriously' retard the 
growth of such small plants, while a heav 3 :^ rainstorm ma 3 ?' 
cause them to become buried in the soil. 

On the other hand, overgrown, tough and wood 3 ^ seed¬ 
lings, are often planted in order to complete the intended 
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acreage. This class of seedling, as a rule, does not make 
satisfactory gTowtli; tiie fiower head develops while the plant 
is still small, and, after topping, the leaves remain under¬ 
sized and do not ripen normaliy. Optimum results can hardly 
he expected unless the tobacco is transplanted during the 
most favoiirahle portion of the season. The best time for 
transplanting fire-cured tobacco is generally from the begin¬ 
ning until the end of January, as the leaf will then reach 
in.aturit^'- after the heavy rains have normally ceased. It is 
essential that the tobacco should reach maturity before the 
weather becomes too cold; therefore, in those areas where the 
advent of cold weather may be expected earlier than in the 
warmer parts of the Golom', the date of transplanting must 
be modified accordingly. 

A similar adjustment is required where the onlj avail¬ 
able land is of a type which causes retarded maturity in 
the plants. 

Transplantiiig. —Transplanting is best done on dull, 
misty days, with frequent showers of rain, and every 
opportunity of transplanting the crop during favourable 
weather should be fully utilised. It is seldom, however, that 
the whole of the crop can be transplanted under ideal condi¬ 
tions; the planting operations more often than not are 
controlled by the advent of rain, frequently in the fox^m of 
local showers, and the moisture alread}- present in the soil. 
It is not advisable to transplant tobacco unless the soil con¬ 
tains sufficient moisture to prevent excessive wilting of the 
transplants. 

Provided the soil is sufficiently moist, tobacco majb be 
transplanted throughout the day, though the best time is 
during the afternoon, as the plants are then subjected to 
less intense heat immediately after being set out in the 
field. The seedlings are ti*ansplanted at regular intervals 
along the top of each ridge. The plants are usually spaced 
from' three to four feet apart. A short, pointed stick is 
used in making* suitable holes for the reception of the seed¬ 
lings, which are then carefully inserted and the soil around 
each plant firmly pressed down. The holes made to receive 
the plants should be large enough to admit the roots, but 
should not be more' thanAhe required depth. The tap root 




crop of tobacco suitable for fire-curing. 
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Field of tobacco in Gwelo area intended for fire-curing destroyed by frost in April, 1926 . 













An excellent field of heavy tobacco, Gwelo area, but 
topped much too high. 
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should not be bent upwards when the plant is put into the 
ground. Care must also be taken that the heart of the 
plant is not buried beneath the surface of the soil. 

Cliitifaticinffi—As soon as the young plants have become 
established in the field cultivation should commence. The 
first cultivation is shallow, so that the plants will not be 
disturbed. When the plants begin to grow properly a 
deeper cultivation should be given, in order to stir up and 
aerate the soil. Subsequent cultivation should be shallow. 
When ]}Iaiite{l on ridges this operation is best made by the 
alternate use of a wing-shovel plough and the ordinary 
cultivator; hand hoes should be used between the plants in 
the row. Thorough cultivation plays a verj’ important part 
ill determining the ultimate quality of the leaf produced. 
The crop should therefore be cultivated as often as possible 
in order to keep the field free from weeds, maintain a good 
soil mulch and stimulate the growth of the plants. Cultiva¬ 
tion with animal-clmwn implements ceases when the plants 
are so large that the leaves are liable to become damaged. 
Further cultivation should, if necessary, be done by hand 
hoeing. 

Primingi.—The removal of surplus leaves from the lower 
portion of the plant is described as ‘‘priming.W"hen the 
plants are about twelve inches high the first priming should 
take place. Diseased or damaged leaves should not be left 
at the bottom of the plants. The final priming of the 
tobacco is made when the plants have reached the correct 
stage for topping. The object of primings is to conserve 
plant energy and to increase the development of the remain¬ 
ing leaves. The sand leaves or ^Tugs” are of little or no 
eoinniercial value, and if left on the plant are liable to induce 
white mould and provide cover for insect pests. The plants 
should be primed so that the lowest leaves left remaining on 
the plant hang well clear of the ground. All discarded 
leaves are best carted off the field when disease is suspected 
to be present, or even as a precautionary measure when no 
disease is apparent. ■ 

Topping and Siiokering. —In ‘"‘topping,^’ the terminal 
bud is removed from the plant to prevent the development 
of seed and to force the maximum development of good sized 
leaf. The exact number of leaves which should be left on 
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tlie plant caiinot be definitely stated, but each, plant must be 
tieated as a unit and topped according to its merits. Tlie 
correct number of leaves to eaeb plant will be tbe number 
wiiicb it can carry to full development and maturity. Wben 
suitably topped tbe plant will produce upper leaves almost 
tbe same size as those growing lower down tbe stalk. 

Tbe upper leaves of plants which are forced to carry 
too many leaves are very small and late in matuiiiig; on tbe 
other band, if too few leaves are left on the plant they 
become coarse, rough, lifeless, prone to disease and are late 
in maturing, besides being difficult to cure. }3otb experience 
and judgment are required in this operation, but as a guide 
iy may be stated that tbe height of topping dark fire-cured 
tobacco is usually eight leaves. A common mistake is made 
by delaying the topping beyond the time for maximum 
benefit to accure. This is wasteful of plant food and energy, 
the stalk of the plant becomes hard as the fi.ower head 
develops and the operation of topping is rendered more diffi¬ 
cult. The proper time to top tobacco is when the requisite 
number of leaves have developed and while the stem of the 
plant is still soft and supple. The portion of the plant to be 
removed should be bent over towards that side of the plant 
where the lowest of the three top leaves is found; this will 
obviate damaged top leaves. 

Shortly after topping, ^‘suckers” will appear in the axils 
of the leaves. Sucker growth is rapid and they must be 
removed or the whole object of topping will be defeated. 
One necessary precaution vrorthj^ of attention during all 
operations concerning priming, topping and siickeriiig is the 
division of the labour gang into two sections, one to deal 
only with clean, healthy plants, and the other to follow after 
and attend to those plants affected by mosaic or other 
diseases which may be present at the time. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the acreage planted 
should not be in excess of the barn accommodation available, 
otherwise there exists a very great incentive to overcrowding 
and bad handling of the tobacco after it is harvested. The 
relative acreage to barn space is roiighty in the ratio of 5 
acres to each barn—25 feet by 16 feet by 17 feet high, or 
other internal dimensions which will provide the same cubic 
capacity. 
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The primary object should be the production of quality 
rather than quantity, and to this end intensive rather than 
extensive cultivation should be the policy adopted. It must 
also be fully realised that only the type of tobacco for which 
the soil is best suited should be grown. Climatic conditions 
also are important in determining the class of tobacco which 
will be produced. It is advisable, therefore, to prove the 
suitability of the local soil and climatic conditions before 
embarking upon the cultivation of dark hre-cured tobacco 
on a commercial scale in a district or on a farm wTiere this 
type of tohaeco has not been previously tried and proved 
successfuL 

SUMMARY. 

(1) Exercise good care in the selection of land. 

(2) Examine the sub-soil as well as the surface soil. 

(3j Break up the land at the proper time and conserve 

soil moisture. 

(4) Secure a good tilth before the crop is planted; this 
cannot be achieved after the tobacco is established in the 
field. 

(5) Broadcast kraal manure well in advance of the 
planting season; it will then be properly incorporated with 
the soil. 

(6) Have the ridges broad, flat-topped and properly 
aligned. 

(7) Put ill storm water drains where necessary and 
minimise soil erosion, 

(8) Practise crop rotation and maintain soil fertility, 

(9) Do not use unsuitable seedlings. 

(10) Cultivate the crop at frequent intervals. 

(11) Prime the plants when necessary and discard sand 
leaves and those which are diseased. 

(12) Top each plant at the proper height for maximum 
development of leaf. 

(13) llemove ‘3suckers*’ at frequent intervals, 

(14) Do not plant an acreage in excess of the available 
barn accommodation. 

(15) Endeavour to maintain a high standard of quality 
and reduce the production of inferior tobacco to the lowest 
possible degree. 
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Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory. 


By Ll. E. W. Bevan, M.E.C.T.S.; 
Director of Veterinary Research. 


""That our garners may he full, affording all manner of 
store; that our slieeij may bring forth thousands and tens of 
thousands in our sfi^eets. That our oxen may he strong to 
labour; that there be no breaking in, nor going out; that 
there he no coinplaining in our streetsd ’—Psalm 144. 

Agriculture in Southern Rhodesia is, at the moment, 
somewhat under a cloud. The pastoral industry appears to 
present the "'silver lining.’’ There is much complaining. 
But since the ""early days” the agriculturist in this country 
has had to contend against fearful odds. Rinderpest, rebel¬ 
lion, rabies, Iimg-sickness, East Coast Eever, red-water, gall- 
sickness, infectious abortion, quarter-evil and innumerable 
other diseases have been sent to try bim, but bave failed to 
break him. He has weathered the storm, and with manly 
independence will no doubt continue to do so. Hot b 3 ' biiiy- 
iiig his head in the sand, but by looking facts sqiiarety in 
the face and making the best of things. 

In less progressive countries plague, pestilence and 
famine were regarded as ""acts of God,” and it was considered 
impious to endeavour to arrest them. Hot so in this country, 
where it is recognised that ""God helps those who help them¬ 
selves,” and the Yeterinary Department belies those that do 
not. Too often in the past diseases have swept this country?" 
unchecked because they were not recognised or understood. 
This should never happen again if a scientific and practical 
knowledge of those diseases which exist and which maj’' 
invade the country is obtained. It is only upon a sound 
foundation of such knowledge that the pastoral industry can 
progress and the Utopia of the psalmist be attained. 
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Gomparatiie Patliologf «—In tlie past tlie study of disease 
tas been largely carried out in what may be called ^%mter- 
tigbt compartments.” Tlie exponent of buniaix medicine 
lias concerned liimself only iritb the ailments of man, and 
lias at times exhibited a lofty contempt for tlie Teterinarian 
who has confined Ms attention to Ms more humble patients. 
The student of plant diseases has made his observations with¬ 
out reference to either. Pasteur, whose contributions to the 
knowledge of disease revolutionised the medical w'orld, was 
a chemist, and his entrance into the realms of pathology was 
deeply resented and strenuously opposed hy the ‘^medical 
men” of his day. Even now a certain exclusiveness is shown 
hy those whose knowledge is confined to one branch of the 
subject towards those who practise the science and art of 
medicine and surgery in another. Such an attitude is as 
lamentable as it is ignorant. The exalted should remember 
the old adage, ^^Even the village idiot may direct one ta 
the inn.” 

It is difficult to define ^Misease” except in terms of 
health. That is to say, ^^health is that condition of structure 
and function wffiich on examination of a large number of 
individuals is found to be the common or prevailing one. 
Disease is any deviation from the healthy or normal in re¬ 
spect of structure, chemical composition or function” 
(MTadyeaii). A knowledge of disease, therefore, requires 
first of all a proper appreciation of the healthy or normal, 
and this can only he acquired by careful study of a con¬ 
siderable number of individuals. Nor should this he con¬ 
fined to a iiimiber of individuals of one species; it should 
include specimens of a number of species. Similarly, before 
one can study pathology one must realise in what manner 
the functions of the body are normally performed. In other 
words, the difference between physiology and pathology, the 
normal and the abnormal, is not so great as would he 
supposed. Every student of medicine has fi.rst to study 
biology, the science of living organisms, their structure, life, 
growth and actions. This gives him a knowledge of evolu¬ 
tion and helps him to understand the miraculous changes 
which take place in the development of the human foetus. 
His course of instruction includes the dissection of the earth¬ 
worm, the crayffish, the frog and a veritable menagerie of 
animals. His physiology—that is, the science which treats 


D 
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of tlie fiinctioiis of the liTing organism and its parts—is 
learnt br many experiments upon animals. For examplCj 
the application of an electric cathode to certain areas of the 
monkey's brain helps him to understand, in later days, the 
noises and antics of his hnmaii patients. The study of the 
circulation in the web of the frog’s foot has revealed many 
mysteries and solved many problems. Every veterinary 
student learns anatomy by dissecting the horse, the ox, the 
dog and the pig. By comparison with the latter in an 
upright position, the study of human anatomy is considerably 
sinipliiied. 

There are some, no doubt, who regard the animal body 
as made up of solid bones suiToiinded by a piiltaceoiis sub¬ 
stance moulded into certain tissues, muscles, liver, brain 
and so on. They would be surprised to learn that each and 
every one of these is composed of myriads of carefully con¬ 
structed cells, beautifully laid down, each in relation to the 
other and often in pattern which when seen magnified under 
the microscope surpasses in beauty the most delicate mosaic. 
A microscopic section of the liver of an animal is almost 
indistinguishable from that of an agriculturist. It is not 
so much a matter for astonishment that sometimes this 
orderly arrangement is disturbed as that it has ever been 
achieved and that it ever functions correctly. That it is 
the common or normal in the vast majority of animals is far 
more remarkable. Man is indeed fearfully and wonderfully 
made, but so also is the animal. The study of the animal 
gives a more correct understanding of the mysteries of man. 
There are many abnormalities of the lower animals which, 
when studied, ofier an explanation for the conditions of man 
which are called disease. There are many diseases of animals 
which are similar to tliose in man and many communicable 
from one to the other. Let us consider a few of them. Take, 
for example, cancer, the dread scourge of modern civilisation. 
What is cancer? Nothing more or less than a ‘"'cell run 
riot/' some disarrangement of that orderly artistic design 
which has just been compared to a mosaic. Some aberrant 
cell, possibly an honest cell, one doing its job, obsessed by 
the idea that' it must work harder, runs amok, preys upon 
its neighbour, requires nourishment, and obtains it at the 
expense of its more orderly confreres. Thus it becomes para- 
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sitic and lives and floiirislies at the expense of the cell com- 
niimity^ over which it gains the ascendancy and which it 
iiitiniately destroys. Cancers are not the monopoly- of man; 
they are found throughout the animal world. Mice are 
subject to cancer, which can be produced in them by painting 
their backs with tar and other irritant substances. Some 
families of mice are more susceptible than others. By study¬ 
ing the disease in these small animals, valuable information 
has been obtained. Rats are also occasionally infected with 
a cancer of the stomach which was at one time attributed 
to a worm, a parasite of the cockroach. Chickens are also 
ahected with tumours, and a great advance in the study of 
the disease followed the discovery by Dr. Peyton Rous that 
these tumours could be transplanted artificially from one 
chicken to another. Such cases are not infrequently met 
with in this country, especially in very highly-hred birds 
such as the Plymouth Rock and Leghorn. A very interesting 
cancer sometimes occurs in old grey horses, and is generally 
encountered at the base of the tail. It is heavily laden with 
melanin, due to the depigmentation of the skin and hair. 
Another cancer which appears to he of considerable interest 
is one which is occasionally' met with in old Hereford cattle 
in this country, and develops in and around the eye. A 
similar condition has been noted in Herefords in Texas. Its 
incideiiee suggests that if cancer is due to some microbe or 
virus, the infecting agent must be very widely disseminated. 
But if so, why is the infection limited to old Herefords, and 
why are young Herefords and cattle of other breeds not 
affected? If the cause of the disease is ubiquitous, it would 
appear that cattle generally are resistant to it. But vrhy, 
again, is it that the eye of old Hereford cattle alone is the 
only seat of the disease? In what respect does the eye of 
Hereford cattle differ from that of cattle of other breeds? 
The difference appears to be in the fact that there is fre¬ 
quently no pigment around the eyes of animals of this 
breed. It is widely believed that cancer is associated with 
constant irritation. It may be that the eyes of Herefords, 
being unprotected by pigment, are unduly irritated by the 
rays of the tropical sun. But if so, wRy are not the eyes 
of younger Hereford cattle affected? Cancer is known To he 
a disease of senescence. ‘""Human and animal experience also 
agree in showing that cancer follows injury only after a 
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long latent period, during wKicli tlie irritation may or may 
not be continued. Tlie interval in mice is of tiie order of 
oiie-tiiird of tlieir natural span of life; a corresponding period 
of 15 to 20 years is suggested, by the biinian data. If man 
lived, like a wild animal, only for the years of liis plnosical 
perfection, and geiieralh” finislied about 30 or 35, few people 
would have malignant tumours. They are not common until 
ages of 40 and upwards are reached—a prime fact in their 
epidemiology wliic.li is consistent with the view that irritants 
are the most important stimuli of caiicerons growth, 
especially when this mode of response is given better cliances 
to emerge by man's iinnatiiral habit of keeping himself alive 
a good deal longer than was intended'’'* (''hi’atiire,'’'’ 5.1.29, 
page 3). Blit stay! Where are we getting to? We were 
considering the cancer of the eyes of old Hereford cattle in 
Southern Rhodesia, and here we are discussing the age in¬ 
cidence of cancer in man. We are adopting the comparative 
method. 

Tuberculosis also is a scourge of the young and old human 
subject. Strangely enough, it is met with in the lower 
animals. Cows, some 30 per cent, of them in Great Britain, 
are the victims of this disease; their disease products are 
transmitted to the human young. The pig, the domestic 
fowl, the parrot, the canary and the fish are all subject to 
this appalling disease. Each one of these manifests the 
disease in a dihorent manner, but each one of them carries 
the causal organism of the infection, the tubercle bacillus, 
and each one can transfer the microbe from itself to another. 
Even the microbes vary slightly in their different hosts. How 
limited would the study of tuberculosis be if it were restricted 
to one subject—man. The only way to arrive at the funda¬ 
mental facts concerning it is to study it in all its phases, 
in all its victims, in all its manifestations. The only way 
to study tuberculosis is by the comparative method. 

Malaria ,—^Let us take another disease, malaria of man. 
So much, but, withal, so little is known about malaria. 
In 1880 Laveraii discovered that malaria was due to the, 
invasion of the red blood cells by' a protozoal parasite. In, 
1894 Sir Patrick Mansoii, as the result of liis experience with 
another disease, filariasis, which is transmitted by the bite 
of'the cxilex mosquito, conceived the idea that malaria.''might 
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be conveyed in a similar manner. In 1898 Sir Ronald Ross, 
by studying tlie life cj^cle of the parasite of bird malaria 
in '‘grey mosquitoes/’ found that Manson’s ''brilliant induc¬ 
tion” was correct, and that human malaria was transmitted 
by "dapple-winged mosquitoes.” Tliis discovery is said to 
bave opened up a new field of research, a new cliapter in 
tbe study of medicine. This is not quite correct, because 
in 1893 Smith and Kilborne had found tiiat a very similar 
disease of cattle, Texas fever, was transmitted from an in¬ 
fected to a susceptible ox by means of the tick, and had 
worked out tlie miraculous manner of its transference. How¬ 
ever, Ross's discovery solved part of the riddle of malaria, 
but not the whole of it. For example, since 1639 it has been 
known that quinine exerts a profound effect upon the course 
of malaria, and is almost a cure. How it acted and the 
best way of applying it was not known then and is not known 
to the therapeutists of the present day. They know what it 
does, but not how it does it. They do not even know how, 
when and why to apply it. Warrington Yorke suggests that 
it acts by splitting up the parasite as it passes from cell to 
cell and by liberating its toxins gives rise to a stimulus 
which results in the production of antitoxins which neutralise 
the toxins of the parasite when it emerges again and so 
disarm it. This is "on all fours” with what happens in the 
treatment of redwater of cattle by trypan blue, a drug which 
cures the animal, but does not finally destroj' the parasite, 
which the ox continues to carry, although unharmed by it. 
The treated animal becomes resistant to the poisons, the 
redwater parasite is disarmed—its weapons are rendered 
innocuous. That may be the case with the malaria parasite 
when opposed by quinine, but the question, like official docu¬ 
ments, is still under consideration. Yor is it kno^m whether 
the malaria parasite in the "salted” subject, the "old hand,” 
who occasionally suiters from a "touch of malaria,” is lying 
latent until opportunity arises for it to become pathogenic. 
In other words, whether, as in the banana, parthenogenesis 
occurs. So much is known about malaria, but so much re¬ 
mains a mystery. Similar diseases occur in animals. Red- 
water in cattle, biliary fever in dogs and even gall-sickness 
or anaplasmosis of cattle have many similarities. The riddle 
of malaria and blackwater fever might be solved by a con¬ 
sideration of the comparable diseases in the lower animals. 
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Trypanosomes .—Tlie history of the study of the trypano¬ 
somes and the diseases caused hy them affords another 
example of the value of comparative research. As early as 
1841 a trypanosome was found in the Mood, of a troiit^ and 
a little later similar parasites were met with in frogs. In 
1S7S Lewis discovered them in the blood of rats in Calcutta^ 
and in 1880 Griffith Evans, a veterinary surgeon, demon¬ 
strated them to be the cause of a disease of horses and 
camels called surra. Eifteen years later Bruce found them 
in cases of nagaiia of horses and cattle in Zuliiland. In 
1902 Dutton described a trypanosome discovered by Forde 
in the hlood of a man in the Gambia, and the following year 
Castellani aiinoimced his discovery of a trypanosome in the 
cerebro-spinal fluid of a case of sleeping sickness in Uganda. 
These details, taken from TTenyon’s hook on protozoology, 
show how diseases such as these cannot be studied in any 
one species. In his original report, dated 1896, a copy of 
which is before the writer, Bruce indicates the efficacy of 
arsenic as a curative agent in cases of nagana. The present- 
day derivatives of arsenic, Bayer 205, Tryparsamide and 
others of the same kind, have been the means of saving many 
thousands of human lives. The foregoing are hut a few 
examples of the many diseases which are common to man 
and the lower animals, but indicate how an exact knowledge 
can onl 3 ' he acquired hj studying them in their various hosts. 
Human and veterinarj^ pathology not only run in parallel 
lines—thej^ actually converge. 

Ophtfiaimia is a disease -which is very prevalent through¬ 
out the length and breadth of this country, and occasions 
considerable losses, not so much through the death of 
animals, for these are rare, hut by the ‘^setback’’ and loss 
of condition it' causes and by the time and labour spent in 
treating its victims. 

All classes of cattle are susceptible, but the more highly 
bred exotic types appear to be more liable than the native 
animals of the country. Well-bred calves and yearlings, 
especialh’ those kept under unhygienic conditions, are com¬ 
monly affected. Half-breds appear to be.less susceptible than 
piire-breds, and oxen than dairy or breeding stock. Out¬ 
breaks have been known -which commenced with the pure¬ 
bred calves, passed from, them to the older better-bred 
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aiiiinals, and^ gaining' in virulence, finally attacked the work¬ 
ing oxen and native-bred cattle. 

The disease appears to be highly infections and to gather 
virulence by passage—that is, by transmission from one 
animal to another. It appears to be most prevalent towards 
the end of the dry season and at the coromencement of the 
rains, but many reports indicate that it occiirs in varying 
degrees of severity throughout the year. There are different 
kinds of ophthalmia, one of which is caused hy a minute 
worm, the larval forms of filaria cervma, but this is rarely 
encountered in this country. The majority of cases of 
ophthalmia met with are not due to this cause. 

In order to obtain a more correct knowledge of the 
conditions known as ophthalmia, it may he well to first study 
Ihe structure of the eye. 

The eyes are set in cavities known as the orbits, within 
which they are surrounded by a quantity of fat upon which 
they rest and move. The eye i^ protected by two eyelids, and 
in the ox by a third rudimentary lid, known as the ^‘haw,’’ 
situated at tbe inner corner beneath the other lids, xlloiig 
the free edges of the lids are inserted the eyelashes, "which 
assist in protecting the e 3 ’e from dust and other foreign 
bodies. The e^^elids, which are xeij sensitive, are rapidly 
closed and opened hy muscles, and are lined by a delicate 
membrane called the conjunctiva, which is reflected over the 
surface of the e\^eball. At the upper and outer aspect of the 
orbit is situated the lachiymal gland, which secretes the 
tears. These bathe and lubricate the eye and wash it free 
from dust and foreign bodies. On the margin of the lids 
towards the inner canthus or comer of the eye is the opening 
of the lachrymal duct, through which excess of tears reaches 
the nasal cavity. 

The eyeball, as shown in the diagram, is made up of a 
number of structures. Some fi.ve-sixths of its outer covering 
is composed of a white fibrous tissue known as the sclerotic 
coat, and in front, occupying the remaining sixth, is the 
transparent cornea, like a window, through which the rays of 
light pass. The anterior chamber of the eye is filled with 
a clear lymph-like fluid known as the aqueous humour. 
Being regulated hy the iris or pupil, the. rays then pass 
through the crystalline lens, a marvellous transparent strue- 
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tiire made up of a seizes of concentric layers wliicli can be 
peeled off: like tlie coats of an onion. As tlie rays of liglit 
pass tlirougli tlie cornea and lens they are reflected or bent. 
Behind the lens the cavity of the ball is filled with a viscid 
jelly-like fluid called the vitreous humour, which maintains 
the pressure by which the eyeball retains its shape. The rays 
of light passing through this are focussed upon the retina 
or nervous coat, in which the nerve fibres or the optic nerve 
are distributed. These terminate in a wonderful arrange¬ 
ment of nerve cells, from which the sensations of light are 
conveyed to the brain, the optic nerve itself being actually 
an outgrowth from it. The eye niaj' be compared to a xihoto- 
graphic camera, but is far more delicate and complex. 

It is not the object of this note to discuss how the 
functions of the eye are performed, but to study certain 
parts of it, namely, the conjunctiva and cornea, in order that 
a more correct knowledge may be obtained to assist us to 
understand the conditions loosely described as ophthalmia. 

The conjunctiva, as it name implies, joins the eyelids 
to the eyeball. It is a highly vascular and sensitive mucous 
membrane continuous with the skin at the border of the 
eyes, lining the inner surface of each and reflected on to 
the eyeball as far as the margin of the cornea. It also 
covers the rnernhrana nictitans or third eyelid. The contiguous 
surfaces of the conjunctiva are lubricated by tears from the 
lachrymal gland. The rapid movements of the eyelids and 
membrana nictitans, also, we are told, known as the '‘wink¬ 
ing eyelid,” are thus facilitated, and enable them to protect 
the eye from dust and other foreign bodies. The highly 
sensitive nature of the whole arrangement assists in this 
natural means of defence. 

The cornea, as has been said before, is a transparent 
meinbrane forming the anterior portion of the eye, through 
which light passes as through a window. It is made up of 
several la^^ers of cells, as shown in the diagram. Iimiiecli- 
ately between it is the aqueous humour, which can escape 
through holes caused by injuries or ulcers. It is important 
to remember that the cornea is not just a membrane com¬ 
posed of a single layer of cells, but of many layers, and one- 
in particular is made up of many layers of branched trans¬ 
parent corpuscles arranged parallel to the free surface. The 
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popular metli'Oci of treatment by '"cutting away tlie film’' is 
tlierefore more lieroic than wise. The cornea iias no blood 
vessels penetrating its structure, nor yet lymphatic vessels 
proper. These would interfere with sight. It is nourished 
by the circulation of lymph in the spaces in which the cor¬ 
puscles lie. It is the coagulation of this lymph which leads 
to the opacity which is often spoken of as a "film over the 
eye'” and which amateurs seek to remove so conrageoiisly and 
by such drastic methods. Xow we can all see how foolish 
they are, for if they were to succeed they would cut away 
the front of the eye and the aqueous humour would escape. 

The two conditions in which we are most interested, are 
Conj-ufictivihs, or inflammation of the conjunctival mem¬ 
branes, and Keratitis, or inflammation or opacity of the 
cornea. The eoiijuiictiva, as we know, is a very sensitive, 
highly vascular nienibrane, and the first signs of conjuncti¬ 
vitis are redness and swelling of the lining membrane of the 
eyelids and an excessive discharge of tears. They may over¬ 
flow and run down the cheeks, which become scalded. In 
course of time, sometimes quite rapidly, the condition be¬ 
comes aggravated. The eye is closed and the discharges from 
it become purulent and septic, attracting flies, which give 
rise to further irritation, and possibly transmit infection. 
Soinet.lines the condition improves, but frequently it passes 
on to Keratitis, or inflammation of the cornea. At first only 
a slight haze, but later a dense bluish opacity may be 
noticed. This nia\' spread over the whole of the cornea, or 
may be more marked in one part than another. Later the 
opacity may become more dense and concentrated, and an 
ulcer may occur or an abscess form in the cornea. In some 
cases a projection as large as a pea may protrude from tlie 
surface; this is sometimes pinkish in colour. If the cornea 
ruptures,: the aqueous humour may escape. The blood vessels 
around the cornea may become congested, but, as was said 
before, there are no blood vessels in the depth of the cornea. 
In some cases Hood vessels run out from the margins of the 
cornea and run towards the centre or towards the edge of 
the ulcer if one is present. This gives rise to a condition 
known as panus, which takes a long time to clear up. The 
opacity of the cornea is caused, as we have already said, hy 
the coagulation of lymph in the spaces of the cornea. It 
cannot be absorbed or removed suddenly. Any drastic treat- 
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iRent only adds to tlie irritation and inflaiiimation 'wliicli 
caused the opacity. The opaque,material has to be absorbed, 
and in the absence of blood vessels this is a lengthy process. 
Any injury to, let us say, a finger, -whether a wound, bmise, 
ulcer or abscess, does not heal instantaneously. Heat, pain, 
redness and swelling occur, and the slow j>rocess of repair 
has to run its ordinary course. Yet we are asked to believe 
by the exponents of certain lightning cures that the opacity 
of the cornea can be 3‘emoved as if by magic and a healthy 
eye be reproduced in a few hours. 

There are no donht manj^ causes of conjunctivitis and 
keratitis. There may he one or more which are specific, but 
these, as far as we know, have not been ideiitifi.ed. A ceidain 
moth has been accused of transmitting the disease, and in 
the 'hid days’^ transport riders would avoid certain outspans 
where the so-called ''eye-nioth” was known to occur. This 
small straw-coloured moth was known to hover around the 
eyes of cattle at night. The idea was that it punctured or 
irritated the eye in order to produce a flow of tears, which it 
imbibed like nectar- Whether there is any truth in this idea 
it is impossible to say. These moths have been collected and 
placed in a stable with cattle, but they have never been 
caught at their nefarious practices. Also, of course, 
ophthalmia occurs in the absence of these moths, and indeed 
has been known to occuit apparently spontaneously in animals 
which for months have never been out of a stable and had 
certainly not been infected by a moth. 

The eye is naturally protected from injury by the eye¬ 
lashes, the rapidity of the movement of the eyelids, includ¬ 
ing the third lid, which moves across the eye, sweeping off 
any invading bodies, and the flow of tears, which are them¬ 
selves antiseptic. But in spite of these defences, foreign 
bodies and blows may injure the eye. A few minutes’ 
observation at a dipping tank when cattle are being dipped 
will reveal many common sources of injury. Natives driving 
the herds are apt to hit the animals about the face with sticks 
and whips; crowded animals flick their tails into each other’s 
eyes; heads are violently banged against the walls of collect¬ 
ing pens and crush; and although the eye is generally closed 
so quickly that dip rarely enters it, if cattle are watched m 
the draining pen it appears that it occasionally does so. At 
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any time particles of dust and dirt, grass seeds, pollen, and 
210 doubt snialier objects, sncb as bacteria and fungi, may 
enter tbe eye. Indeed, as lias been stated before, tliere 
appears to be reason to belieue that tliere is an 
infections form of tlie disease, possibly due to a iiiicro- 
•organisin, and tliat tliis is readily transmitted from sick to 
lieaitliy. It is possible tliat in some cases a primary injury 
is inflicted and tliat tlie injured surface is invaded by 
secondaiy organisms wliicb give rise to ulceration and sepsis. 
Tliis bypotliesis iimj or may not be correct. It is being 
investigated, and a method of treatment based upon it is 
even now being tested out. 

'We now come to the question of treatment. The 
remedies which are recommended are innumerable; and there 
are enthusiasts to vouch for the efficacy of each and every 
one of them. Many of them are actually harmful, aggravat¬ 
ing the inflammation which it is sought to remove. Others 
are extremely painful and cruel. A good test of anj^ remedy 
would be for the exponent of it to first apply it to his owm 
eye, which is probably no more sensitive than that of his 
victim. The list would probably become considerably re¬ 
duced. Most of these remedies are intended to ^^ciit the 
film,” which, as we know, is wrong in principle. These 
include crushed glass and the powdered shell of the milli¬ 
pede. Other treatments are antiseptic, although the users of 
them are not necessarily aware of the fact. Such are bene¬ 
ficial, ill that they max destroy any infective organism which 
may be the cause of the disease, but they may also be harm¬ 
ful, in that they may be irritant and corrosive and so may 
aggravate the inflammatory condition which already exists. 
Among these are corrosive sublimate, blue stone, silver 
nitrate and zinc sulphate, which, as often as not, are used in 
too strong solution. Other agents are insoluble and act as 
foreign bodies. The inconvenience and pain caused by a 
small flj^ or a speck of dust! in the eye is known to most of us, 
and should excite more sympathy for our dumb patients, 
which have to submit to the forcible introduction of irritat¬ 
ing and pain-producing ingredients into their eyes. Calomel, 
red lead, yellow oxide of mercury are widely advocated. 
Whether they are particularly irritant or not the writer has 
not, had the courage to determine' by the test suggested. 
Some ointments are also recommended, and these are pro- 
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"bably less liarmfxil than over-strong solutions or iiisoliihle 
irritants. One good feature of a greasy compound is that it 
is only inserted into the eye with some difficulty and is easily 
ejected, unless, of course, it is freely mixed with dirt and 
sand, which is often the case. Perhaps its greatest merit is 
that if spread round and "beneath the eye it may assist the 
escape of tears which would otherwise scald the cheeks and 
attract flies. 

The best remedies are those which do no harm even if 
they do no particular good. In order to wash out foreign 
bodies and exert some slight antiseptic action a 2 per cent, 
solution of boracic acid, a i per cent, solution of zinc sul¬ 
phate, a 5 per cent, solution of hyposulphite of soda, may he 
syringed carefully into the eye, the lids of which may then 
be anointed with boric acid ointment or yellow mercuric 
oiiitineiit. 

Cure is delayed if the irritatio'n and possibly infection 
is constantly renewed hy improper remedies and flies. Some 
fly-repellent ointment containing, say, oil of tar, oil of 
citronella, or one of the many proprietary preparations 
should be smeared around and beneath the eye. Treatment 
to be successful should be applied early in order to arrest 
the disease before damage, which may take months to repair, 
has been effected, and should be carefullj"—not brutally— 
applied, because the eye is a particularly delicate and sensi¬ 
tive organ. There is some evidence which suggests that 
there is in certain animals a susceptibility to, and in others 
a resistance to, infection. This is a feature of the disease 
which is receiving consideration at the Laboratory, and aiij^ 
information or observation having a bearing upon it will be 
welcomed. Prevention is always better than cure, and if 
animals could he protected against ophthalmia in some such 
manner as tliey are against quarter evil and other diseases, 
they would be spared great paiu and their owners consider¬ 
able loss and inconvenience. 

Dosing of siieep —The treatment of sheep with the so- 
called “Fnioii Wireworm Eemedy’’ has proved extremely 
successful and beneficial and has considerably reduced the 
risks of sheep breeding in this country. But in the past 
there have been certain drawbacks in connection with it 
which have made it rather unpopular, especially to the 
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farmer w'liose sheep were merely' a side-line in the general 
farm routine. The chief objection to the treatment was that 
it occupied a period of two days, during which the sheep 
had to be housed or kraaled and kept from food and water. 
Ill the December issue of “Farming in vSoiith Africa,'” a 
paper which every farmer in Southern Rhodesia should 
obtain, Dr. H. 0. Moiinig, of Onderstepoort, contributes an 
article in which he points out that the preliminary starvation 
of sheep before treatment is not only unnecessary but actu¬ 
ally disadvantageous. He writes; '^Experience gained dur¬ 
ing a number of j^ears after the introduction of the Govern¬ 
ment Wireworm Remedy has shown clearly that the regular 
use of this remedy is of the greatest importance, not only 
in reducing wireworm infection to a negligible minimum 
and maintaining this situation, but also in preventing infec¬ 
tion with other worms against which no effective remedies 
are available. Regular dosing rather than occasional treat¬ 
ment is, therefore, strongly advocated, and is being adhered 
to b^" all farmers who have once experienced the benefits of 
this measure. This, however, entails the dosing of large 
flocks under a great variety of conditions, which are not 
always ideal and cannot be selected, and the preliminary 
starvation in man}" cases undoubtedly adds to the difficulties. 
After the investigation of a number of cases in which diffi¬ 
culties had been encountered, and due consideration of the 
accumulated facts and exj)eriences, it ivas concluded that 
preliminary starvation was disadvantageous for the following- 
reasons :— 

“1. When the grazing* and the condition of the sheep 
are i^oor, starvation is undesirable as such and also because 
it may cause susceptibility to poisoning by the remedy, 'which 
is otherwise safe in good-conditioned sheep. 

"'2. After starvation and treatment, the sheep may be 
so hungry that they will eat indiscriminately, and may eat 
poisonous plants, or they may over-eat themselves and in¬ 
digestion could be the result, manifesting itself by bloating 
or partial paralj^sis of the fore-stomachs. 

"‘3. When the sheep are let out in the early afternoon 
during summer, hunger may drive them to eat wilted young 
grass, and hydrocyanic acid poisoning (geilsiekte) would be 
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tile result. Eor tliis reason, the most conTenient time for 
treatment witli starvation is unsuitable, since it may lead to 
poisoning—witbont starvation, a safer time for treatment 
could be found. After the above conclusions had been 
drawn, it became necessary to investigate the necessity of 
starvation of slieep before administration of the remedy. 
Tile tests had to sliow. whether the desired objects of starva¬ 
tion could be attained in sheep, and if not, whether treatment 
without starvation would he safe and effective. The fol¬ 
lowing were the results of these tests:— 

“(1) Eeduction of contents of stomach and intestines. 
Ao new tests were made, since already-observed cases showed 
sufficiently that even 20 hours' starvation was not effective 
ill removing more than a small part of the contents of the 
fore-stomachs. In some eases the quantities contained were 
normal or even maximum after 20 hours' starvation. 

*'(2) Reduction of movements of alimentary canal. As 
had previously been observed, it was found that the process 
of rumination (chewing the cudj usually slowed down as 
starvation proceeded, and in some cases stopped completely 
after 18 hours. Of much greater importance, however, are 
the normal stomach movements, which can be determined by 
careful observation. Eor this purpose the normal movements 
of twenty sheep were determined and then ten of them were 
starved, the movements in both starved and imstarved groups 
being determined at fixed intervals thereafter. It was found 
that up to 24 hours' starvation did not reduce the movements 
to any appreciable extent, probably because the quantity of 
the contents was not much reduced. It was then concluded 
that the usual objects of starvation coiild not be attained in 
sheep. 

‘"(3) The safety and efficacy of the remedy without pre¬ 
liminary starvation. It has been sufficiently shown that the 
drinking of ivater a short’ while before or after dosing with 
the remedy is dangerous, and hence the necessary restriction 
in this respect must always be observed. In order to fix 
a convenient time for dosing that would satisfy a number 
of necessary and desirable requirements, the following scheme 
wms devised:—The sheep are watered in the morning, as early 
as possible, and graxe until shortly before the dosing, wffiich 
is carried out as late as possible in .the afternoon. About 
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ail lioiir before dosing is to commence tlie slieep are kraaled 
and allowed to rest. After dosing, tlie slieep remain in tlie 
kraal overniglit and a,re released tlie following morning to 
graze and drink. 

''A iiiiiiiber of earefiilh^ controlled treatments under tliis 
sclienie proved tlie efficacy of tlie remedy to ke tke same as 
ill eases witli preliminary starvation. 

‘A4. large luimker of cases treated during two years kave 
sliowii tliat tliis metliod is as safe as dosing witli preliminary 
starvation."’'' 

It is to be regretted tliat tliis was not discovered before. 
Miicli time and trouble would liave been spared tlie con- 
scffiiitious farmer wbo strictly observed a line of treatment 
wliicli we now find was not only unnecessary, but actually 
disadvantageous. Tke new and less irksome metliod will 
appeal to tke Eliodesian skeep farmer. 

Hyndane Slaughter* —Elsewkere in tkis issue is an article 
by Lieut.“Col. E. Hope Carson, D.S.O., on tke subject of 
tke kumane killing of domestic stock. On tkis subject tke 
Colonel is an enthusiast. From tke information that ke has 
collected it would appear that muck needless cruelty takes 
place ill tke manner of killing animals on the farm—work 
wliick is often entrusted to natives. It is unlikely that any 
Rhodesian farmer would be guilty of deliberate cruelty to 
kis animals or would tolerate it if ke were aware of it. A 
good man is merciful to kis beasts, and as a rule does not 
torture even those which ke is about to eat. It appears 
to be a matter for tke S.P.C.A. or Police rather than 
a subject for these notes. The article is accompanied by 
diagrams indicating the position of tke brain in tke lower 
animals. 
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Wheat-Growing in S. Rhodesia. 


SOME EECEJS'T EXPEEIEXCES AND IlESULTS. 


By the Division of the Chief AGiiiFrLTrHisi. 


The following brief notes on the methods employed and 
the results obtained by certain farmers growing wheat in 
this country are published, since it is thought that they will 
be of general interest to other wheat producers. 

At the same time we may remind farmers that the 
amount of wheat grown in Southern Rhodesia is at present 
only 12 per cent, of the amount consumed,* and there is 
no doubt that a great deal more could be profitably grown 
while wheat remains at the prices cjuotecl on local markets 
in recent years. 

Mr. W. G. Hamman, of Mooifontein, UniTuina, has 
kindly supplied the information comprised in the following 
short account of the results obtained hy him under irriga¬ 
tion during the last season. The soil on which his crop was 
grown is a very light, sandy loam, typical of the district, and 
of a light yellowish-brown colour. 

For facility of reference the ■ wheat lands are divided into 
three fields, A, B and C. 

Field A.—The previous cropping and treatment of this 
field were as follows:— 

June, 1927; First broken up. 

November, 1927: Tobacco planted with 100 lbs. of 
tobacco fertiliser per acre. 

May, 1928: Wheat sown; tons of farm manure per 
acre applied. Yield of wheat, 5 bags of 25 lbs, 
per acre. 

Simimer, 1928 : Kaffir , beans ' sown; crop' ploughed 
under in March, 1929. 

* Report on Winter Crop Returns for 1927-28 by tbe GovepnmeBt 
Statistician. 
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Ill tlie last week of May, 1929, wlieat was again sown 
broadcast on this field at tlie rate of 60 lbs. per acre; 200 lbs. 
per acre of 1 bigli grade siiperpbospliate were also applied 
to tlie land before sowing. 

The average yield of wlieat over the whole held was 
7 bags per acre. One acre cut from the best portion of the 
field yielded lOj bags, but the average of the whole field 
was reduced by the poor yield obtained on four acres, which 
were niiich too wet at the time of planting and gave a poor 
yield in consequence. 



Ml*. Hammaii’s wheat crop, yielding 10^ bags from one acre. 

The piiictice of green manuring irrigated wheat lands 
during the summer season is to he strongly recommended, 
and in this case, combined with the application of a moderate 
dressing of superphosphate, it has aosiilted in Mr. Haiiiman 
obtaining an increased yield of wheat over the whole field 
of about 40 per cent. 

Kaf&r beans and cowpeas are particularly suitable for 
green manuring* light, sandy soils, but suffer from the dis¬ 
advantages that thej' do not compete well with weeds and 
are somewhat difiicnlt to plough under. Siiiiii hemp does 
not present these disadvantages. It is an admirable w^eed- 
smotherer, grows more quickly, is easily ploughed under and 
should certainly be tried against ka'ffir' beans as a green 
maiiiire for wheat lands. 

"Where financial considerations allowy it is highly prob¬ 
able that still better results would be obtained from the above 
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metliods if tKe pliosphatic fertiliser was applied to tlie greeii 
manure crop instead of direct to tiie wlieat. , In tliis way tlie 
-green manure crop will obtain tbe benefit from tbe fertiliser, 
and so will give a beavier y'ield of green growtli to ploiigli 
under; it slioiild also fix more nitrogen from tbe air, and tbe 
fertiliser will be available once again for tbe use of tbe 
following wheat crop, and in a more readih’^ available form 
when tbe green crop bas decomposed in tbe soil. 

Field B.—Previous cropping and treatment:— 

Summer, 1926-27: Maize without fertiliser or manure; 
yield per acre, approximately 3 bags. 

Summer, 1927-2S: Mixed crop of kaffir beans, and sun¬ 
flowers grown and ploughed under in March, 1928. 

April, 1928: Wheat sown; farm manure applied at tbe 
rate of 6 tons per acre; yield of wheat, 41 bags 
per acre. 

Summer, 1928-29: Kaffir beans sown and ploughed 
under in March, 1929. 

May, 1929: Wheat sown at tbe rate of 55 lbs. per acre 
with 100 lbs. per acre of Ko. 1 superphosphate. 
Yield of wheat, 52 bags per acre. 

Here ag‘aiii Mr. Hamnian bas obtained a considerable in¬ 
crease in bis yield of wheat (over 27 per cent.) over the 
previous yearls results, after ploughing under a crop of 
kaffir beans and with a light application of superphosphate. 
Twice this amount conld he used with advantage. 

Field C.—Previous treatment and cropping:— 

Summer, 1927: Kot cropped. 

Summer, 1928-29: Maize planted and ploughed under 
ill March, 1929. 

Winter, 1929: Wheat sown at the rate of 45 lbs. per 
acre. Y'ield per acre, 1 bag 175 lbs. 

Though it cannot he stated with any degree of certainty 
of course, it is 'probable that the poor yield of wheat obtained 
on this field after ploughing under a crop of maize is due 
to the following reasons: (1) The maize crop had in all 
probability not properly decomposed in the soil, a crop of' 
the' grass family taking longer to decay than a legume; 
(2) maize not being a legume, the nitrogen supply in the 
soil had not been^ increased; (3) no phosphatic fertiliser was 
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applied, and ligiit, sandj^ soil of tliis kind is usually very 
lacking in pkospiiates. 

Mi\ Hamniaii'’s metliods, as demonstrated in tlie treat¬ 
ment accorded to Field A, are strongly to be recommended. 
In addition, for those who are growing wheat under similar 
conditions the foEowing simple experiment in part or whole 
is suggested:— 

The wheat lands should he sown in the summer to kaffir 
beans or Smiii hemp, preferably the latter. Previous to sow¬ 
ing the green manure crop, different plots, which should be 
duplicated if possible, should be given the following dress¬ 
ings of fertiliser: (1) 200 Ihs. of superphosphate per acre; 
(2 I 200 lbs. of rock phosphate per acre; (3) 200 lbs. of super¬ 
phosphate plus 50 lbs. of muriate of potash per acre; (4) 
200 ll)s. of rock phosphate plus 50 lbs. of muriate of potash 
per acre. Other plots should receive no fertEiser on the 
green crop to act as controls, while other plots should be 
similarly green manured, but receive the dressing of fertiliser 
just before the wheat crop is sown. 

If carefully carried out, the above experiment will pro¬ 
vide the farmer with very valuable information as to how 
best to fertilise his wheat lands. 

Most of the light, sandy soils utilised for wheat growing 
in this country are deficient in potash, and it is well worth 
while to test the effect on the wheat of a light dressing of 
muriate of potash in conjunction wuth phosphatic manures. 
Bock phosphate is the cheapest form of phosphate available 
to the farmer to-day, and the slowness of its availability is 
of less importance where it is applied to the green manure 
crop, for the length of time it is in the ground before plant¬ 
ing the main crop (wheat in this case) and the large bacterial 
activity during decomposition of the green manure tend to 
make it more rapidly available to the following crop. 

Mr. G. E. Syfret, on his farm The Springs, in the 
Arcturus district, on a small portion of his wheat lands, 
obtained this season what is probably a rec;grd yield of wheat 
for this country, namely something over 14 hags per acre. 
The soil on which this crop was grown is the typical bright 
red medium loam of the district. The land was virgin and 
first sowm to a crop of Sunn hemp in the summer of 1928-29. 
The Sunn hemp crop received a dressing of about 600' lbs. 
per acre of rock phosphate, and was ploughed under in the 
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aiitiimn, and in tlie winter of 1929 wheat was sown without 
further treatment. The crop was reaped in October last and 
gave the yield of grain stated above. The seed was sown 
with a wheat drill. 

No comment is necessary, as the results speak very 
ioudlj" for themselves. The type of wheat sown was a variety 
selected from a strain originally obtained hy Mr. vSyfret from 
Karachi, India. It is a type very closely akin to that known 
in this country as Klein Koren. 

Mr. A. E. Morkel, of Ceres Farm, Shamva, who is the 
largest grower of irrigated wheat in this country, this last 
winter obtained a yield of just over 10 hags per acre of wheat 
from a small portion of his land. The type grown by Mr. 
Morkel is a mixture of red and white Klein Koren, a bearded, 
free-tillering variety which has out-yielded a number of other 
well known strains of wheat in a variety test carefully carried 
out hy him on his farm this season. Mr. Morkel has kindly 
consented to the results of this variety test being published: 

Number of Average yield per 



plots. 

acre in lbs. 

Klein Koren. 

. i 

759 

Droop No. 3 ... 

2 

398 

Kenya Governor 

. 1 

271 

Quality. 

o 

. o 

232 

A.E.S. No. 4 ... 

2 

126 


The size of all the plots was originally one acre each, 
hut the area of a few was slightly reduced owing to factors 
outside the experiment, and this does not affect the results. 

It will he seen that Mr. MorkeFs own Klein Koren wheat 
out-yielded its nearest competitor by nearly 100 per cent. 

In justice to the other varieties grown, however, which 
are giving excellent results in other parts of the country, 
it must be mentioned that whereas the rate of seeding (40 lbs, 
per acre) appeared to be almost sufficiently bigh for Klein 
Koren, a free-tillering variety, in the case of the other kinds 
it was little more than half the recommended rate of seeding. 

For Droop No. 3, Quality and Kenya Governor a seeding 
rate of about 60 to TO Ihs. per acre is usually advisable. 
Another point militating against the performance of these 
three varieties was the fact that they were not acclimatised 
to the local conditions, as was the Klein Koren. 
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Bulawayo Municipal Demonstration 
Station. 


EEPOET FOE THE SEASONS 1927-28 AND 1928-29. 


By D. E. McLoxjghlin, Assistant Agrictiltnrist. 


This station has now completed the eighth year of its 
existence. The actual work has been carried out by the em¬ 
ployees of the Bulawayo Municipal Coimcil, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Town Ranger, the planning and supervision of 
the experiments being undertaken by the Division of the 
Chief Agriculturist. 

Since its commencement and until 1928 the work at the 
station was very thoroughly carried on by Mr. L. Babb, the 
late Commonage Ranger, who retired on pension that year. 
A further severe loss to the station in the same year was 
the death of the late Towm Clerk, Mr. Eitch. Both these 
gentlemen, from its inception, took a very keen and personal 
interest in the success of the station, and the Department of 
Agriculture is greatly indebted to them for their untiring 
assistance and encouragement. 

Mr, J. Dunn, the newly appointed Commonage Ranger, 
succeeds Mr. Babb in charge of the work. 

While it has not been possible at this centre to carry 
out such detailed field research as at the Salisbury Experi¬ 
ment Station, yet tbe results obtained have very usefully 
served the intervening period from 1921 up to the time of 
the establishment of a school of 'agriculture at Matopos, at 
which institution this work can now he further developed. 

The experiments have been planned with a view to de¬ 
monstrating to what extent the more important lessons learnt 
from investigations carried on at the Salisbury Experiment 
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Station were applicable to the drier conditions of Matabele™ 
land, and since the general principles of g-ood field husbandry 
usually apply the world over, the results, as wns expected, 
are very much in accord with those obtained on the other 
experiment stations of the Colony. 

The average annual rainfall for the eight years' period 
was 23.61 inches, the lowest fall in any one season being 
13.09 inches in 1926-2T and the highest 45.07 inches in 
1924--25. During the eight years only one season has verged 
on a normal rainfall, while in four seasons the precipitation 
was distinctly below normal. 

The 1927-28 season proved the most disappointing of all, 
since the precipitation during its opening period, December 
to January, totalled nearly ten inches, and led all to believe 
that Matabeleland was to reap a record harvest. These high 
hopes were speedily dispelled, when in February the rains 
literally ceased. Owing to the complete drought which fol¬ 
lowed it was considered more remunerative to the Town 
Council to ensile or convert into dry fodder nearly all the 
crops, and this procedure was accordingly followed. 

In spite of this the results from a deiiionstratioii point 
of view again confirmed the lessons of previous dry years, 
namely, that even under such conditions a wide range of 
fodder crops can be grown in Matabeleland. 

The season 1928-29 was a favourable one generally, 
though the rains from the last Aveek in January to the second 
week in February were exeessh'e, and during the same period 
a cold spell retarded growth. As usual the land had been 
ploughed during the preceding winter and was in a good 
state to ahsorh and retain much of the rain which fell during 
November and early December. This factor was responsible 
for a good seed bed and an excellent germination. 

The highest yield of maize, namely, 19.33 hags per acre, 
was obtained in the rotation series ^Alaize after legumes 
reaped," Avith an application of 200 Ihs. superphosphates per 
acre, the loAvest yield in that same series being 16.62 hags 
per acre. 

All the maize for grain experiments here reported on are 
carried out on plots not smaller than a quarter of an acre in 
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area, tlie luiiiiber consisting: of sixteen plots of .half an acre, 
and twenty-one plots of a quarter of an acre each. 

xi eoinparisoii of the average yields obtained to date 
from the different systems of cropping provides a useful 
example of what may be accomplislied under local conditions 
ill Matabeleiand it the more successful metbods which have 
been demonstrated are followed. 


ANALYSTS OF EAINFALL, SEASON 1928-29. 

The distribution of the rains for 1928-29 and for the 
previous seven years was as follows :— 


Moiitii, 

No. of clays 
on which 
rain fell. 

1 

Total for 
i month, 

, in inches. 

No. of rains 
exceeding 

1 inch. 

Total to 
end of 
month, 
in inches. 

September ... 

1 

i 0.89 

1 

0.89 

October 

0 

nil 

0 

0.89 

Kovember ... 

o 

1 3.09 

0 

3.98 

December ... 

H 

j 6.74 

T 

10.72 

January 

11 

i s.si ! 


19.53 

February 

i 1 

I 6.47 

i 1 

i 5 

26.00 

March 

1 8 

7.46 

; 5 

33.46 

April 

1 1 

0.02 

1 ^ 

33.48 

May 

1 ^ 

0.18 

0 

33.66 

Totals ... 

4/1 

i 

I 33.e6 

; 32 

33.60 











Velvet beans grown on a raiiifiill of 13.09 inches. Hulawayo Municipal IiiX}>eviment Station, 







Kherson oats, without fertiliser or manure. 
Bulawayo ^Municipal Experiment Station. 



Sweet potatoes (calabash) on left from tubers left in ground over the 
dry season* On right, planted from cuttings. 
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AVEEAGES FOR LAST EIGHT YEARS, SEASONS 

1921-29. (In incites.) 


Year. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

i 

Marcbj April. 

May. 

Total. 

i921--2-2 

nil 

0.68 

4.87 

5.03 

0.88 

0.69 

0.33 

nil 

nil 

12 48* 

1922-23 

^ 9 

1.65 

L97 

3.75 

6.69 

8.76 

10.40 



33,22 

1923-24 


nil 

.3.00 

1.20 

4.17 

4.18 

2.70 

J J 


15.25 

1924-25 

<>? 

0.79 

5.15 

10.11 

5.09 

6.95 

9.91 

3.66 

3.41 

45.07 

1925-26 


nil 

0.53 

; 0.97 

1 3.78 

5.49 

10.77 

nil 

nil 

21.54 

1926-27 


j 

1.27 

1 4.33 

2,61 

1 4.44 

0.44 



; 13.09 

1927-28 

> » 

1.84 

1.50 

4.2-2 

j 5.58 

1 0.77 

1 

0.64 

0.07 


14.62 

1928-29 

0.89 

nil 

3.09 

6.74 

j 8.81 

1 6.47 

7.46 ; 

0.02 

{ 

0.18 

1 33.66 

i 

Average 

0.11 

0.62 

1 2.67 

j 4.54 

! 

1 4.70 

1 

4.72 

5.33 ' 

0.47 

0.45 

23.61 


ROTATION EXPERIMENTS. 

The two four-course rotations—series A and B— 
demonstrate tie effect of two alternatiTe systems of cropping 
on tie permanent fertility of tie soil. Tiey are designed 
to meet tie reciiiireiiients of tie farmer wio follows a mixed 
farming system, combining live stock with tie production of 
casi crops. In one of tiese two systems tie inmiis supply 
is maintained by tie application of farm manure, and in tie 
other by a legume, which is ploughed under as a green 
manure. Both rotational systems are well balanced, and 
tie farmer wio has an insufficient supply of farm manure to 
dress tie whole of his acreage with sufficient frequency may 
with safety adopt tie alternative system of green manuring. 

Tie land in each case during tie four years grows two 
crops of maize and one of velvet beans, and one of Sudan 
grass (series A) and oats (series B). 

In series A seven tons of farm manure are applied every 
fourth year to tie one maize crop, while tie velvet beans are 
reaped for green fodder or hay and tie stubble ploughed in. 
Commencing in tie season 1926-2T, tie maize following* 

* Recorded at Bulawayo Park, about one mile distant from the Experiment 
Station.' 
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velvet I'eaped r€'‘eeiTec1 200 lbs. of siiperpbospliate (1& 

per eeiit.) iser acre. 

Ill series B bo aniiruil Bianiire is used, but tlie velvet 
lieaii crop plftxigbed under as a g-reeii manure, and the- 
jolioiviiig* iKuize erop^ receives a dressing of artificial fertiliser 
consisting of siipei'iibospiiate at tlie rate of 200 lbs. per acre.. 
Here, too, from tlie season 1926-27 the maize following after' 
oats lias received fertiliser. Thus in tbe one rotation (A) 
trie laml ret-eives 7 tons fann inaiiiire and 200 lbs. siiper- 
pliospliates per acre during every four-year period; while' 
:n rotalioii B, during a similar period, it receives one green 
'iiiaii'iiriiig ivitli velvet beans and 400 lbs. of siiiierpliospliates' 
per acre. 

The maize continuous experiment—series E and E— 
pKivides a cheek on the above rotations. In the one case- 
(series the maize lias lieeii grown year after year on the- 
same land witlioiir any application of manure or fertiliser. 
Ill tlie iulier, series F, three applications of 160 lbs. per acre 
of bone ami si.iper|'ih<,)spliate have bee'ii applied during the 
last five v'ears, but no oi'ga'iiie matter has been given to the 
land either by means of gre*en nianiiring or farm manure. 

Rotation (Series A). 

Date of I'duiiTiiig: Maize, 12th December, 1928; velvet beans,, 
24t]i 'Xoveinber. 1928: Sudan grass, 6th December, 1928. 


Yield in hagi> per acre. 


Crop. 

Yield per acre, I92S-20. 

Average yield per 
acre to date. 

Maize, plus 7 toBs farm 

14.0 

12.a (6 years) 

manure, per acre 

Telvet beans .. 

9.517 lbs. green fodder 

11,018 lbs. (6 years) 

Maize, plus 200 lbs. super- 

(6,SS2 lbs., 1927-28) 
12.10 

10.7 (6 years) 

pbospliate per acre, 
after velvet' beans reaped < 
Sudan grU'SS— 

1st cutting . ... i 

10,848 lbs. green fodciei' 1 

8,980 lbs. green fodder 

2ii(i cutting {not always 

I (15,136 lbs. 1927-28) | 

(6 years) 

2,758 lbs. green fodder 

obtained)"" 


(3 years) 

1,050 lbs. hay (1 year) 


In 1924-25 velvet beans in serioxs A were reaped for seed 
and yielded 7.2 bags per acre. In 1925-26, 1927-28 and 
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1928-29 Sudan grass did not give a second cutting and was 
grazed off. 

Rotation (Series B). 

Date of planting: Maize, 4tli and otli December, 1928; velvet 
beans, 23rd l^ovember, 1928; oats, 21st Jamiary, 1929. 


Yield in hags per acre. 


Crop. I 

Yield per acre, 
1928-29. 

Average yield per 
acre to date. 

Maize, plus 200 lbs. superphosphates | 
per acre, after velvet beans I 
ploughed under ... ... ... 1 

16.40 

IS. 10 (6 years) 

Velvet"beans ploughed under ... ! 

p.u. 

p.n. 

* Maize, plus 200 lbs. superphosphates I 
per acre, after oats ... ... j 

14. SO 

10.55 (6 3’ears) 

Oats .j 

502 lbs. grain 

78S lbs, grain (6 

I 


years) 


Maize Continuoys (Series E and F>« 

Planted oth December, 1928. 


Crop. 

Yield per acre, 
1928-29. 

Average yield per 
acre to date. 

E. Alaize continuous, without treat¬ 
ment . . 

j 5.76 

5.45 (6 years) 

F. Alaize continuous, but with 160 
lbs. per acre bone and superplios- 
pbates every alternate year. 
Fertiliser applied 1924-25, 1925-26 
(by error) and 1927-28 . j 

1 

11.40 

t 

i 8.79 (6 years) 


Maize anci Legumes (Series 0)» 

Date of planting: Maize, 12tli January, 1929; velvet beans, 
24tb i^oveniber, 1928; cowpeas, 1st January, 1929. 

This is a four-course rotation commenced in 1922-23, 
consisting of cowpeas, maize, velvet ' beans, maize. The 
legumes are reaped for seed or fodder and tlie crop residue 
only is ploughed under. Whenever it may seem advisable, 
either of the leguminous crops could be turned under as a 
green manure. Goinmencing in the season 1924-25, the maize 
received fertiliser— 160 lbs. bone and superphosphates per acre 
—in that year. In 1925-26 the application was increased to 

* 'Conmaencing in 1926-27, this plot received 100 Ihs. of' siiperphospliates 
per acre, but in '1928-29 the application was increa’Sed to 200 lbs.' per acre. 
Oats have failed three seasons out of seven on account of short rainfall. From 
1925-26 Kinvarra oats, being quicker to mature, were substituted for the 
'Kherson variety. 
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200 11.KS. 1joii€^ and siiperpliospliaies per acre. In 1926-27 the 
fertiliser was bv mistake applied to tiie legumes instead of 
to the maize, and in 1927-28 the maize again received the 
fertiliser. Coniinenciiig 1928-29, the fertiliser was applied to 
the legumes in this series while continuing to he applied to 
the maize and not to the legiinies in series D. 


Crop. 

1928-29. 

1927-28. 

Average yield 
to date. 

* C*ow|>eas— 



375 lbs. (o years) 

(Train 


268 lbs. 

Green fodder 

.; 9,326 ibs. 

4,584 lbs. 

7,093 „ 

8.16 bags (6 years) 

Maize, after cowpeas 

reaped ... 9.18 bags 

j Heaped for 

* Velvet ’beans— 

! silage 

i 


Grain 

... ... ... 

j 515 lbs. (4 years) 

Green fodder 

... i33,2401bs. 

i 7,688 lbs. 

! 12,9071bs.(5years) 

Maize, after velvet 

beans reaped :l0.40bag^. 

1 Heaped for 
j silage 

1 8.71 bags (6 years) 


Maize and Legumes (Series D), 

Bate of planting: Maize, i2th December, 1928; velvet beans, 
26tli November, 1928; cowpeas, 2nd January, 1929. 

Ill this rotation the cropping is a duplication of that in 
series C, but no fertiliser was applied either to the maize or 
to the legumes during the first cycle of four years. In 
1926-27 and again in 1927-28 all four plots received farm 
manure at the rate of 4 tons per acre. In 1928-29 the maize 
received fertiliser at the rate of 200 lbs. of superphosphates 
per acre. 


The soil on these plots is more fertile than that of series 
C, where it is very gravelly and shallow. 


Crop. 

1928-29. 

1927-28. 

Average yield 
to date. 

1 

I" 

a 




Grain 

... 

... 

320 lbs. (4 years) 

Green fodder 

8,804 lbs. 

7,872 lbs. 

7,427 lbs. (5 years) 

Maize, plus 200 lbs, superphos- 




phafce per acre, after cow- 




peas reaped 
'?’eivet beans— 

Grain 

Green fodder ... 

Maize, plus 2t)0 lbs. superphos¬ 
phate per acre, after velvet 
beans reaped ' ... , ■ 

11.32 bags 1 

38,(iiblbs. 

14.20 bags 

Heaped for 
silage 

8,308 ibs. 

8.98 bags (6 years) 

578 lbs. (4 years) 
13,566 lbs. (5 years) 



Heaped for 

9 bags (6 years) 


1 

1 

i 

silage 

i 


* The legumes, not the maize, received the fertiliser in 1928-20. 
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Tlie relative merits of tlie dii^erent systems may be ganged 
by the tabulation given on the following page. It will be 
seen that the fertility of the land in each of the rotation 
systems of cropping for the six years has been maintained at 
a good' level. The difference in yield for the six-year period 
compared with the first cycle of four years is roughly only 
about one bag of maize per acre, and in the case of systems 
A, B and C the diiference is due mainly to the very dry 
season experienced in 1926-27, whereas during the first four- 
year cycle, commencing in 1922-23, all the seasons were 
faiiiy favourable for high jfields. The increase in system D 
over the total six-year period is accounted for by the addi¬ 
tional treatment of farm manure given it in 1926-27 and 
1927-28, and the normal application of fertiliser which it 
received in 1928-29. This series has not therefore had time 
to benefit by the supply of this organic matter to the same 
extent as have systems A and B. 

Eesiilts from the different methods of cropping indicate 
that in each of the two series A and B, where organic matter 
is supplied by means of farm manure or green manuring, the 
yields of maize are considerably greater than in systems C 
and F, which have as yet received no organic matter in either 
form. Compared with system E, namely, ‘'Maize continuous 
without any treatment,^’ the yields are twice as high. The 
advantages of maiiitaiiiing a good supply of organic matter 
in the soil is particularly well reflected hy the higher yields 
obtained in these series, as compared with the others, in the 
very dry season of 1926-27. 

The experiments afford proof that green manuring with 
a legume, aided by a light dressing of phosphate fertiliser, is 
fully as efficacious as an application of farm manure at the 
rate of 7 tons per acre. This knowledge is of the utmost 
importance to us in Rhodesia, when we consider how seldom 
it is that siipx^lies of farm manure are anything like sufficient 
for the needs of the average farm. 




Average j-ield of the two x^lots wliieli received the same treatment. 
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MAIZE YAEIETY TRIALS. 

Tlie object of this experiment has been to determine 
which varieties are most suitable to local conditions of soil 
and climate. Yo definite rotation was followed, bnt in each 
season the varieties were planted on the same day, received 
the same maniirial treatment and were planted the same dis¬ 
tances apart, on red clay-loam soil of uniform fertility. As 
far as possible seed of locally gTown strains was used. Seed 
of the four standard Rhodesian varieties was supplied by 
recognised growers from Mashonaland. The experiments ex¬ 
tended over a period of seven years. Four seasons out of 
seven recorded a rainfall below normal. In accordance with 
the general practice, maize was planted in moist ground and 
at a date when the rainy season appeared to have well set in. 
In all, 18 varieties have been tested, including importations 
from the Union of South Africa and the United States of 
America, but on account of their low yield or susceptibility 
to maize blight, many of these have been eliminated from 
further trials. The tests were finally reduced to the four 
standard white dent varieties of Rhodesia and the most 
promising local, acclimatised strains of yellow and white 
flints. 

Despite the fact that seed of the former varieties had 
each year been grown in an environment (Mashonaland) 
totally different to that of Matabeleland, the standard white 
dent varieties out-yielded the local early maturing varieties 
hy 2i hags j^er acre, and this in spite of the early frosts and 
unusually light rainfall of several of the seasons. 

In only one season out of the seven, namely, in 1927-28, 
when the rains ceased by the middle of February, did the 
early flint varieties show any marked superiority over the 
white dentsIn no other season, even with a rainfall well 
below normal, hut recording rain throughout February, was 
there any diflerence in favour of the early flint varieties. 

If reference is made to the rainfall analysis for the seven 
year period, it will he obseiwed that the precipitation for the 
month of February is usually fairly good and seldom falls 
much below the average. 

It maj^ he assumed that the period of flowering occurs, 
roughly speaking, about half way between the first appear- 
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ance of tlie plant above ground and tbe date of reacMng 
maturity. Tbe standard dent varieties, planted reasonably 
early in December, sboxild reach this critical stage at a 
period of the season most favourable for the fertilisation of 
the female flowers and the development of grain, in order 
to enable the seed to ripen and he safe from frost; provided 
always sufficient moisture remains in the soil. 

The results of these experiments indicate that there is 
no advantage in planting early flint varieties in preference 
to white dents before the first week in January, since even 
in years of light rainfall, provided proper attention has been 
given to the preparatory tillage of the land, better average 
returns may yet be expected from the longer season white 
dent varieties. In this preparatory tillage, autumn and early 
winter, ploughing is probably the factor of chief. import¬ 
ance, for in areas of somewhat uncertain rainfall the essential 
precautions are (1) to absorb and retain as great a proportion 
of the precipitation as possible, and (2) to be prepared to 
plant immediately the state of the land and the weather 
conditions seem to warrant it. 

Neither of these provisos can be complied with by the 
farmer who awaits the first soaking rains of the season before 
commencing to plough and prepare his lands. 

Experience on this station would indicate that, providing 
the land has been well ploughed and is in good tilth and is 
subsequently cultivated to conserve the moisture, an inch of 
rain early in December will tide the maize crop over a period 
of three weeks without further rain. 

The relative yielding powers of the four leading 
varieties are in line with the results of similar trials carried 
out at Gwelo and Salisbury, and show that there is practically 
no difference in yield in favour of any of the four varieties. 



MAIZE VARIETY TRIALS. 
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YIELD OF GEEEN FODDER PER ACRE. 
Season 1921-22. Rainfall 12.48 inches. 


Yariet3^ Yield. 

Hickoiy King . 5,880 lbs. 

Louisiana Hickory. 5,488 lbs. 

Potchefstroom Pearl . 5,456 lbs. 

Salisbury White. 5,152 lbs. 

Botman (Flint) . 4,520 lbs. 


Owing to the rawness of the land and to the ploughing 
nf the station, which was done very late in 1921, coupled 
with the very severe drought experienced the first season, 
the varieties in 1921-22 were all reaped for silage. That 
season the Botman variety, a quick maturing and reputed 
hardy breed, produced no better yield of grain and a con¬ 
siderably lighter crop of fodder than the standard Rhodesian 
varieties. 


DISTANCE PLANTING TRIALS. 
Spanish Bunch Ground Nuts. 
Yield in lbs. per acre of nuts. 


Distance 

planted. 

1928-29 1 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1925-26 

1924-25 

1923-24 

1922-23 

Average 

yield. 

Indies. 









36x9 




... 

... 

... 

720 

720 

36x6 





... 


756 

756 

30x8 


836 

2,4961bs. 

1,220 

... 

2,128 

1,332 
1,608 lbs. 


1,379 

S0x5 i 

2,384 ^ 

green tops 




green tops 

... 

2,384 

28x8 

... 

... 

... 

1,280 




1,280 

24x1,0 


... 



i 

1,008 

l,6201bs. 


1,008 

24x8 


i ■■■ 

1,580 


i 2,264 

green tops 


1,922 
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GEOUND NUT VARIETY TRIx4LS. 


Variety. 

Yield per acre, 
1928-29. 

Yield per acre, 
1925-26. 

Average yield 
per acre. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Spanish bunch . 

2,384 

1,280 

1,832 (2 yrs.) 

Virginia runner . 


1,064 

1,064 (1 year) 

Japanese bunch . 


960 

960 „ 

Jumbo ... ... i.. 


532 

532 „ 

Virginia bunch . 

804 

532 

668 (2 yrs.) 


CROPS FOR Hx4Y OR FODDER. 

Yield in lbs. per acre. 


Crop. 

Season 1928-29 
rainfall, 
33.66 in. 
Green weight. 

Season 1927-28 
rainfall, 
14.62 in. 
Green weight. 

Average 
yield 
to date 

Period, 

1. Oats (Kinvarra) . 

4,448 

failed 

2,948 

Years. 

5 

1. Oats (Kherson) . 

4,816 

55 

3,154 

5 

Oats and Sudan grass 

not grown 

not grown 

7,084 

i 

Boer manna and Sudan grass 

failed 

5,176 

i 

2. Boer manna . 

6,444 

4,115 

4 

Sudan grass . 

6,000 

no record 

5,620 

4 

3. Teff. 

4,416 

failed 

2,968 

4 

Ground nut (tops) . 

no record 

2,496 

2,469 

3 

Wedge pea and oats. 

9,008 

not grown 

9,008 

1 

Soya bean and oats. 

8,400 

3 5 5 9 

8,400 

1 

Doiichos bean... 

18 042 

ll,260t 

11,364 

5 

Velvet bean .. 

20,520 

7,801t 

10,160 

5 

Cow peas (common Iron) 

no record 

5,7l4t 

7,146 

4 

,, Whipporwill 

Wedge pea 

not grown 

not grown 

9,370 

2 

7,296 




t Average of two or more plots, 

1. Failed two seasons out of five owing to drought. 

2. Failed two seasons out of four owing to drought. 

3. Failed one season out of four owing to drought. 
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YIELDS OBTAINED IN THE EOTATION PLOTS. 


Crop. 

Season 1928-29 
rainfall, 
33.66 in. 
Green weight. 

Season 1927-28 
rainfall, 
14.62 in. 
Green weight. 

Average 

yield 

to 

date. 

Period. 





Years. 

Velvet lieaDS, 1st series 

9,617 

6,882 

1 11,018 

6 

,, ,, 3rd „ 

33,240 

7,688 

12,907 

5 

„ 4tli ,, 

i 38,040 

8,308 

13,566 

5 

Cow peas Srd ,, 

9,326 

4,584 

7,093 

5 

5 5 4 Llh 5 5 

8,804 

7,872 

7,472 

5 

Sudan grass^ 1st series, 

Urst cutting . 

10,848 

15,136 

8,980 

6 

second cutting. 



2,758 

3 


MISCELLANEODS GRAIN AND FODDER CROPS. 


Yield in lbs. ■per acre. 


Crop. 

Season 1928-29. 

Average yield 
to date. 

Period. 

Sunflower, black 

460 

913 

Years. 

5. 

Kaffir corn— 




Bird-proof . 


805 

4 

White 


314 

5 

Brought resistant (ex XJnioii) 

960 

960 

1 

Buckwheat . 

816 

493 

2 

linseed— 




Large seeded 


207 

3 

White fio\\;ered 

133 

285 

6 
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LECiUMES FOR GRAm. 

Yield in lbs. ^yer acre. 


Crop. 


Season 1927-2S-. 


Average yield 
to date. 


Velvet beans— 



White... . 


713 

Plorida . 


525 

S. Taborense. 


375 

' Tracey's Early Black 

428 

428 

Osceola. 

244 

244 

Dolichos beans— 



Brown. 


435 

Oow peas— 



New Era . 

708 

702 

Common Iron. 

420 

547 

Whipponvill. 

255 

456 

Iron .. 

... 

150 

Victor.. 


105 

Brabham . 


225 

Monetta . 


00 

Kaffir pea. 


500 

Sunn hemp . 

306 

407 

Wedge pea . 

476 

476 

Soya beans— 



Laredo. 

384 

384 

Haberlandt . 

280 

280 

Tepary bean . 

... 

181 

Dhal . 

... 

325 

White Jack bean 


700 


Period. 


Years. 

5 

' 3 

1 
1 
1 

5 

2 

6 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 


C5 to 
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SWEET POTATOES. 

Sweet potatoes from, tubers left in from previous year. 


Yield in lbs. per acre. 


Season. 

Variety. 

Tubers. 

Green tops. 

Average yield over 5 years. 

Tubers. 

Green tops. 

1925-26' 

Calabash leaf 

13,380 

9,820 

9,3o6 

19,702 

1926-27 

}i >j 

4,980 

15,720 



1927-28 

5 5 »} 

2,046 

22,092 


... 

1925-28 

Early butter 

19,040 

30,940 

... 

... 

1926-27 

i S9 

12,480 

9,220 

13,514 

14,278 

1927-2S 

! S3 33 i 

i 1 

7,331 

23,157 




Sweet potatoes established from cuttings (same season). 





Average yield, 4 years. 

192.5-28 

Calabash leaf 

Not lifted 

1,420 

... 

7,996 


Early butter 

S3 35 

l,o40 


5,832 


Tbe Early Butter variety, by reason of its shorter grow¬ 
ing period, is much the heavier yielder of tubers, and since 
its combined weight of both tubers and tops is about equal 
to that of the Calabash Leaf variety, it would appear to be 
the more suitable variety to grow as a stock feed in Matabele- 
land. The results further indicate the advisability of leaving 
the crop down for two seasons as against endeavouring to 
secure a full yield the first season. 
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SILAGE AND STJCCITLENT CEOPS. 
All crops sown 12/1/29 and 21/1/29, 
Yield in lbs. ^yer acre (green fodder). 


Crop. 

How sown. 

Yield per 
acre, 
1928-29. 

Average 
yield 
to date. 

Period, 

Sunflower plus velvet beans ... 

Inches. 

36 X 9 

21,638 

17,126 

Years. 

6 

Sunflower plus velvet beans ... 

(same row) 
20x18 

not growm 

16,339 

4 

Sunflower alone ... . 

(alternate rows) 
30 X 12 

19,440 

20,107 

6' 

Maize plus velvet beaus 

36 X 9 

19,096 

12,468 

6 

Maize plus veh^et beans 

(same row) 

20 X 18 

not grown 

13,570 

4 

Maize alone . 

(alternate row’s) 
:i0xl2 

15,552 

14,122 

: 6. 

Kaffir corn plus velvet beans ... 

36 X 9 

10,540 

8,721 

3' 

Kaffir corn plus velvet beans ... 

(same row) 
20x9 

not grown 

14,216 

3 

Kaffir corn alone . 

(alternate row^s) 
30 X 9 

not grown 

10,664 

5.- 

Maize plus cow peas . 

36x9 

12,772 

12,772 

1 

Kinvarraoats plus Soyabean ... 

(same row’) 
Broadcast 

8,400 

8,400 

\ 

1 

Kinvarraoats plus wedge pea... 

Broadcast 

9,008 

9,008 

1 


In 1928-29 all crops, wntli the exception of oats, phis* 
soya beans and oats, pins w^edge pea, received a dressing of 
100 lbs* snperpiiospliates per acre. 


IWrATOES. 
Planted 29/12/27. 
Yield per acre in bags. 


Season: 1927-28. 
Eainfall: 14.62 inches. 


Variety. 

Yield. 


Bags. 

Up-to-date ... 

26.5 (no treatment) 

Great Scott 

26.4 „ 
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Season: 1928-29. 
Rainfall: 33.66 inclies. 


Variety. 

Treatment, 

Yield. 

Up-to-date ... 

Plus 200 lbs. double complete potato 
fertiliser per acre . 

Bags. 

42.8 

•-Great Scott ... 

As above . 

49.8 

Up-to-date ... 

Plus 10 tons farm manure, plus 200 
lbs. double complete potato fer¬ 
tiliser per acre. 

06.1 

■Great Scott ... 

As above . 

81.4 


MAIZE FOLLOWIIS^G GREEN MANURE CROPS. 

Maize plus 200 lbs. siiperpliospliates per acre, alter 
legumes reaped, after maize plus fertiliser. 

Plots 18 A and B, 19 A and B and 10 A. 

Each plot is half an acre in area. 

'Maize yields in hags per acre of the fourth maize crop,. 



Preceding crop. 


Maize crop, 


Hot Ko. 



Plot No. 



Season 192T-‘2S. 

Yield. 

. Season 1028-29. 

Y,ield. 





Llis. 



Bng.s. 

.18 A 

Bolichos beans 

1.8,500 

fgi’eeiil’odcler] 

18 A 

Maize, after dolichos 
l>eans reaped 

Pi. 02 

18 B 

Niger oil 

02 

18 B 

i Maize, after Niger 
oil reaped ... j 

1 19.38 

19 A 

Velvet beans 

8,550 

19 A 

Maize, after \'elvefc 
beans reaped ... 

n.78 

19 B 

Cow peas ... 

4,842 

(green fodder); 

19 B 

Maize, after cow peas 
reaped . 

j 

1 18.41 

10,A 

Sunn hemp... 


10 A 

Maize, after Sunn ^ 
hemp reaped ... 

19.23 
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Talks to Poultry Keepers. 


GRIT, SHELL . AHD CHARCOAL. 


THEIR ABSOLUTE NECESSITY AND IMPORTANCE. 


By The PoxTiiTiiY Officer, 


Many will say tliat it is quite imnecessary to give any 
ativ.iee on tlie above; to some poultry keepers it may be so, 
but to a very large number it is necessary. Really "tlie 
ignorance of niaiiy, niio are keeping fovrls and liave done so 
for some time,, on tliese necessary adjuncts to poultry keep¬ 
ing is astounding. 

Crit»—As we ail know, fowls Iiave no teeth, and the 
food they eat must be broken up and macerated before it 
can be properly digested and its constituents assimilated; 
therefore they must be supx)iied with somethings to perform 
this necessary function, and grit is the substance. 

Any hard, sharp stones, whether it be flint, which is 
the hardest and usually the shaipest, quartz, granite or 
diorite, are suitable. Gravel ■ with round edges, wdiicli 
I have often seen given, is of no use wTiatever. 
Sand is "worse, as it does not grind up the food 
suffi.cientl 3 q and especially w^hen given to young chicks 
causes impaction of the intestines. I have often made 
post niortems on chicks . wTiose stomachs, gizzards 
and intestines were full of it, and death has been due to 
irritation of the intestinal canal, indigestion and starvation 
due to the chick not digesting its food and obtaining^ little 
or no nutriment from it. 
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Tlie resiilts of lack of grit are indigestion, sour crop, 
general debility, emaciation and deatli. 

Grit for iiewly-liatelied eliickens should l)e the same 
size as iniiiiga (inyoiiti). For chicks from one month to 
three iiiontlis it should he the same size as a small wheat 
grain. For those from three months to five months, that of 
a hiiekwheat grain. For adults, from the size of a large 
wheat grain to that of a niealie grain. The size for ducks is 
the same as above. The birds themselves know only too 
w’eil how necessary good, sharp grit is for their well being, 
and if not given it they wdll swallow pieces of broken eliina 
or glass if these are avaiiahle. I have fi'eqiiently found 
these ill the gizzard, and the edges w'orn down smoothly in 
the process of maceration. If suitable grit is withheld 
for some clays and then supplied, the birds wdll immediately 
swallow a large ([iiaiitity. There is no excuse for the 
absence of grit in the grit boxes; some hard stones are 
ahvays avaiiahle, leady for breaking up and sifting. 

Sli8il«—This supplies carbonate of lime for the maimfac- 
tiire of the egg shell. 

It w’ill, therefore, he evident that anything (not neces¬ 
sarily oyster shell) wdiich contains carbonate of lime is suit¬ 
able, e.g*,, ordinary sea shell, clam shell, whicli is most 
suitable, as it is hard and sharp, thus acting to some extent 
also as grit; it is very clean, not w'astefiil, and contains a 
large proportion of carbonate of lime. vSlaked lime or ordin¬ 
ary lime wnter answers the purpose w’ell, but it must be well 
slaked; that which is left (the rubble) at the bottom of a 
bucket after lime wmshing is (|uite good. I have kiiowui 
iiiislaked lime to be given; needless to say, death results, as 
anyone wdtli any common sense w’ould know. 

If shell is withheld, one may expect soft eggs 
from the birds that are laying, and often rickets, 
leg iveakness and crooked breast honOvS in growu’ng birds. 
Oyster shell that is soft, flaky and powwlerj" is w'astefiil and 
not iniicli good, and that which is dirty is positively danger¬ 
ous, causing, as it sometimes does, enteritis. 

".Cliarcoal is a blood purifier, deodoriser and germicide; 
assists largely in digestion, and is most necessary for 
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keeping the birds in good bealtli. It sb(3iild be cleaiij well 
prepared and of suitable sizes, i.e., similar to tliose giTen 
above for grit. 

If cbarcoal is not present tbe result is sour crop, fermen¬ 
tation in tbe intestinal tract, especially in turkeys, gastritis 
(iiiflanimation of tbe stomach), indigestion and cbronio 
enteritis (inflammation of tbe intestines), and poor bealtb of 
tbe birds generally. 


Poison Bait for Birds. 


The folloiving notes, which appeared in the Rbodesia 
Agricultural Journal of October, 1920, are reprmted in re¬ 
sponse to ap 2 ^^i(^^dix>ns for information on the subject of 
destroying grain-eating birds, 

(3btain from tbe cbemist one ounce of powdered 
strycbnine alkaloid. Take two cupfuls of dry laundry 
starcli or three large cupfuls of wheat flour, mix it with a 
little cold water, then add enough boiling water to make 
one-lialf gallon (three bottles) of paste and cook for a few 
minutes until the paste is clear, stirring continually. Then 
stir in the strycbnine powder. Pour this poison paste 
over 40 or 50 pounds of small grain, such as kaffir corn, 
mix thoroughly so that every kernel of grain is coated with 
the paste. Then spread the grain out and let it dry. After 
being dried it can he kept indefinitely and used when de¬ 
sired. Fifty pounds is enough bait to last for a long time. 

Burn small patches of ground and scatter unpoisoned 
grain on these. After it is found that this grain has been 
eaten, the poisoned grain can he used. 

Caution: The patches of ground should he some distance 
from the house, otherwise the poultry may he killed. 
Remember to use great care in handling strychnine. It is 
very poisonous' and dangerous, and a very small close will 
kill ai man. 
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Humane Killing of Stock on Farms 
and at Country Stores in 
Southern Rhodesia. 


By Lieut.‘GoL E. Hope Capsox, D.S.O., M.C., IIou.orary 
Eepresentative in Southern Eliodesia of the Model 
Abattoir Society. 


TJndonbtedly at some farms and trading vstores inetliocls 
of siaiiglitering leave much to be desired. Cases need not 
be quoted, but in those brought to notice the unsatisfactory 
methods employed have been due to the killing being 
entirely left to natives. In one case the farmer immediately 
closed the butchery at his trading store on hearing what was 
taking place there. Those who know the native may agree 
that he is often callous when dealing with animals, and 
quite unconscious of sufferings he may inflict, particularly 
when animals have to be killed, and it seems that the only 
way to prevent this is for the farmer to be present on all 
occasions. 

Ho animal should be .killed unless finst stuimed. This 
is the law in Scotland, and a Secretary of State has stated 
in the House of Commons that it is intended to -apply it to 
the whole of the British Isles. A model bye-law, drafted 
by the Minister of Health, which has been adopted by over 
200 towns, urban and rural councils in England, will assist 
in explaining modern methods of slaughtering, and this 
reads: — 

'Lk person shall not in a slaughter house proceed to 
slaughter any animal until the same shall have 
been effectually stunned, and such stunning shall 
be effected with a mechanically-operated instru- 
' inent suitable and sufficient for the purpose/' 
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The mechanically-operated iiistruiiient iiieiitioiied is 
generally known as the ‘^'huniane killer/' of which there are 
various patterns on the market. They may he divided into 
tw’o groups, (a) those on the lines of a modified pistol, (b) 
those in which a striker or bolt, called a captive bolt, ivS 
propelled by a blank charge, the withdrawal being part of 
the mechanism of the instrument. This is the more popular 
form. 

The pole-axe, hammer or ^ ^pithing" methods cannot 
compare with the humane killer for large stock, but it may 
not be necessaiy to deal with this point at any length, as 
if only for the sake of convenience the use of this weapon 
for bovines is likely to appeal. ‘'Pithing/' a method common 
in South Africa, has been pronounced by the Veterinary 
Officer for the City and Council of Newcastle-on-Tyne to be 
“an objectionable practice and should he prohibited," as the 
animal, after falling, may remain conscious. 

The certainty of the humane method may be gathered 
from the following figures, which were included in a report 
furnished by the Medical Officer of Health and the Veterin¬ 
ary Surgeon to the City of London and the Superintendent 
of the Metropolitan Cattle Market. As the result of 
observations made of what may be called the old method, 
they found it took 655 blows to bring down 400 animals, 
while in using the humane killer only 194 shots were required 
to deal with 190. In another trial extending over several 
days, 1,259 shots from the humane killer dealt with 1,255 
animals. Of the four failures, cartridges were defective in 
two instances. In those trials animals of all classes were 
used. 

The advantages of a specially designed instrument can 
be easily understood, especially in cases where a number of 
animals are slaughtered or where the slaughtering takes 
place in a room or confined space. On a farm or at a 
country store cattle are not killed in numbers, and the person 
concerned might not feel inclined to go the length of pro¬ 
viding himself with special instruments, but at such places 
a rifle or revolver could generally be used without danger. 

The sketches given show the direction the bullet or bolt 
should take when using a humane killer but can be taken as 
a guide when a rifle or revolver is used. 
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Aitiioiigli it may l)e accepted iliat the hiiiiiaiie killer, 
'rifle or revolver, if correctly directed, niiist kill, they should 
be considered stiiniiiijg instruments, and bleeding should 
immediately follow, as on eflicient bleeding depends the 
quality of the meat. The knife should be used before any 
reflex moveiiients take place. To drain tlie blood from the 
head of a pig the nose should be cut. 

Much siifering can he given to animals about, to be 
slaughtered while handling them. On a farm a great deal of 
this can he avoided, as there is not likely to be the pressure 
of time necessary in a factory or pnblic slaughter house, and 
therefore opportunities for the favonrable moment in which 
to shoot can he waited for. The writer has seen large stock 
successfully shot in the open and knows of one farmer who 
deals with this class with a revolver while they are standing 
in a pen. The farmer is not likely to have many animals to 
deal with at the one time and can wait for the opportunity 
to shoot to present itself. 

I would like to put in a special plea against the use 
of the knife on sheep and pigs before stunning. As regards 
vsheep, I would quote two authorities. A lecturer before the 
Medical Society of London said: “In the case of sheep killed 
with the knife, death is comparatively severe. The thrust of 
the knife is a keen penalty, and the process of breaking 
through the vertebrae, though it shortens agony, is a violent 
and evidently excruciating procedure.’’ Professor Starling, 
in his evidence before an- Admiralty Ck»nimittee, said that 
in the hands of an expert this method w^as fairly rapid but 
somewhat' uncertain, the time that lapsed between the first 
thrust of the knife and complete loss of insensibility varying, 
according to his observations, from five to 50 seconds. ' In the 
hands of' an expert operator it might l)e some time before 
death supervened, and there could be little doubt that the 
'method must be very painful to the sheep so long as coii- 
seidiisness remained. At the best, it was a somewhat 
difficult operation, yet in practice it ivas often eiitriiMed to 
the younger and more inexperienced hands, the ijrobable 
reason being that sheep were easy to handle and did not 
struggle or give trouble when “stuck.” 

In cases where the,slaughtering, is left to natives wuthoiit 
supervision, the position would be even ' more-.unsatisfactory 
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tlian tliat referred to by Professor Starling^ who was speak¬ 
ing of European slaughtermen. 

The shooting of sheep requires consideration. They can 
he shot standing if the captive bolt is used, but this is not 
recommended when using the pistol. Some of the instructions 
given by the S.P.C.A. (London) for the use of the humane 
killer on this class of animal may be quoted, and the farmer 
could consider the extent to which he could apply them in 
using a revolver. In reading these instructions, the sketch 
should he followed. Lay the sheep on its left side. Place 
the muzzle of the instrument in the hollow on the upper side 
of the face, about equal distance from the eye and the ear, 
as shown by the circle. Steady the head of the sheep by 
holding the nose, point the instrument towards the left 
shoulder and fire. With horned sheep, shoot just above the 
eyes, pointing towards the spine. 

The methods that cover the direct use of the knife on 
pigs need not be gone into, but generally speaking the 
animal sufiers nuieli, whatever the method may be. The 
humane killer is particularly suitable for pigs, and in parts 
of England and iiiaiiy countries in the north of Europe this 
iiistniinent is used in conjunction with the Scbemier pig" 
trap, which enables three pigs a minute being dealt with 
without handling until iin.conscious. 

The brains of horses, mules and donkeys being in tlie 
upper part of the head, the centre immediately below the 
brow band is a safe guide in shooting. 

While the use of the rifle or revolver is far preferable 
to using the knife, nothing can exceed the effectiveness of 
the specially designed ‘‘humane killer,” and the satisfaction 
to be derived from its use would repay the man with only 
an aniniai to kill oecasionall 3 '. Whatever the method 
adopted, the use of the knife, even in the hands of the most 
skilled, without x}revious stunning is to be deprecated. 


G 
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Importation of Citrus Trees into 
Southern Rhodesia. 


It is lierelby notified tliat His Excellency the Governor- 
in-Council, under and by virtue of the powers conferred on 
him by the ^importation of Plants Regulation Ordinance, 
1904,” has been pleased to cancel Government hTotices Ko&, 
87 of 1919, 256 of 1919, 243 of 1922 and 13 of 1929, aifd^ 
to declare that from and after this date the importation into 
Southern Rhodesia of citrus trees or any part thereof, includ¬ 
ing fruit, seed, seedling trees, cuttings, branches, leaves and 
budwood, is prohibited, except as provided hereunder:— 

1. Citrus fruit may be imported without restriction from 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, provided it is the product 
of these countries. 

2. The importation of citrus trees, including budwood 
or other part for propagation, shall be limited to introductions 
made under special permit from the Minister of Agriculture 
and Lands, Salisbury, who may grant or withhold such per¬ 
mit at his discretion, and may attach such conditions to the 
importation as he shall deem desirable. 

3. Permits shall only be granted under section 2 in re¬ 
spect to special varieties or strains which— 

(1) are not procurable in Southern Rhodesia ; and 

(2) are judged likely to be of benefit to citrus culture 

if introduced to the Colony. . 

The decision of the Minister in respect to the foregoing shall 
be final. 

4. Conditions attached to permits granted under section 
2 shall include the following:— 

(a) The consignment shall he accompanied by a cer¬ 
tificate signed by a responsible official of the 
Plant Regulatory Service or other recognised in¬ 
stitution in the country concerned, to the effect 
that the nursery or plantation from which the 
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trees, bud wood or other parts Trere taken was 
adequately inspected at a date not more than three 
calendar months prior to despatch of the consign¬ 
ment and was apparently free at that time from 
serious insect pests and plant diseases, with special 
reference to the disease known as citrus canker 
{Fseitdomoiias citri ). 

The certificate shall also state that citrus canker is 
not known to have occurred at any time wuthin 
one hundred miles of the said nursery or planta¬ 
tion. 

(b) Ill the case of importations from the Union of 
South Africa, permits shall not be issued in re¬ 
spect to nurseries and plantations outside the 
provinces of the Cape Colony and Jfatal. 

(c) Citrus trees, including budwood or other part for 
propagation, when imported shall be planted or 
propagated only in an isolated situation, approved 
by a qualified officer pf the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, and shall be kept in quarantine with due 
supervision for a minimum period of three years. 

^(d^yl’he period of ciuarantine shall be terminable after 
/ three years at the discretion of the Minister. 

(e) Unauthorised removal from the quarantine area of 
citrus trees or any part thereof, including bud- 
wood^ fruit, seed, cuttings, branches and leaves, 
during the period of quarantine shall constitute 
an offence and shall render the whole of the trees 
under quarantine liable to immediate destruction. 

6. Transit through Southern Ehodesia of citrus trees, 
fruit, budwood and other parts for propagation is permitted, 
provided that, in the case of trees and parts for propagation, 
u certified copy of the permit to import the said trees or 
parts into the country to which they are consigned is received 
at least two weeks in advance by the Secretary, Department 
pf Agriculture, Salisbury, and, furthermore, that the im¬ 
portation is not inconsistent with the intention of the 
fforegoing regulations. 

I 6. Any person contravening these regulations shall be 
|liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding JIO. (G.N. 
aSTo. 744 of 2Tth December, 1929.) 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


DECEMBEE, 1929. 


Pressure. —Barometric pressure was generally low, the 
highest being Fort Victoria with 0.017 in. below normal, 
and the lowest Bulawayo with 0.052 in. ])elow normal. Only 
one high of importance was recorded during the month. It 
appeared on the south coast on the 8th and 9tli, and inoTed 
lip the east coast, being oif Beira on the lltli and 12th. 

Lows were very actire. A southerly low moved around 
the coast on the 1st and 2nd and was well developed at 
Durban on the drd. The equatorial low was active from. 
the 1st to the 10th, when it extended down the west coast; 
the extension swung round the coast to the 12th, and the.n 
withdrew through the borders of Southern Rhodesia.. The- 
extension was iiuiiiediately recommenced and a, trough to 
the south-west coast was established on the 16th; this swung 
slowly round the coast and passed through Soiithern Rho¬ 
desia on the 20th and 2lst. trough developed on the 

22ud, but l)roke up rapidly. The next trougli developed on 
the 26th, with a very shallow depression; on the 2Sth it 
extended to the south-west coast and comiiieiieed to move. 
(Ill the 31st it extended into Southern Rhodesia, with a dee]> 
low on the south-east coast. 

Temperature.— The mean temperature for the month, 
was low, varying from 4.8° F. below normal at Riverdene 
Korth to l.Cf F. above normal at Sipolilo. The nieaii iiiaxi- 
mimi temperatures were very low, varying from 9.1° F. 
below normal at Riverdene Isorth to 0.8° F. above normal at 
Sipolilo. The mean minimum temperatures were slightly 
below normal, varying from 2.0° F. above normal at ""Mel- 
setter to 2.2° ^F. below normal at Gatooiiia. Tbe mean; 
relative humidity was generally high. 
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Rain PeriodSi —Rain fell in two periods, from tlie 1st to 
tlie lOtli and from tke IGtli to the 23rd. On tlie 1st showers 
were general in Maslionaland, and on tlie 2nd light showers 
were fairly general. On the 3rd scattered showers fell in 
north-eastern Maslionaland; on the 4th showers were general 
in Maslionaland, with scattered showers elsewhere; on the 
5tli scattered showers only were recorded. On the 6tli 
showers were fair]}' general in the south, extending to 
general over the country on the Ttii, 8th and 9th, On the 10th 
showers were fairly general in the north, with isolated 
showers on the 11th. On the 12tli showers fell in Matabele- 
laiid, and on the 13th in western Matabeleland and the Mid¬ 
lands ; on the 14th and 15th isolated show'ers fell. 
On the 16th and 17th showers were fairly general, 
hecoming general on the 18th to 21st. On the 22nd 
showers were general, except in the south, and on the 23rd 
were confined to northern Mashonaland. Showers continued 
to he recorded in northern Mashonaland up to the end of the 
month. 

Rainfalia—The rainfall for December aiiioimts to 6.02 
ins., as compared with the normal of 5.57 ins., the seasonal 
total to date being 11.24 ins. or 1.49 ins. over normal. 
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RAINFALL. 




1929. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Station. 


Nov. 

Dec. 

to end ol 
period. 

Zone A.: 

Biibi— 






Bembesi Railway 


5.74 

4.41 

10.15 

8.19 

Glenarton 


1.64 



7.18 

Inyati 

... 

9.49 

4.94 

14.k 

8.59 

Judf?onia 


4.46 

4,00 

8.02 

n.s. 

Martha Barm 


4.46 

4.31 

8.90 

7.44 

Nduba Farm 


7.01 

2.33 

9.94 

n.s. 

Shangani Estate 


5.19 

4.50 

10.36 

9.38 

Balaiima-Mangwe— 



3,83 



Centenary 


5.44 

9.81 

8.65 

Kalaka 


8.50 



7.67 

River bank 


4.25 

3.61 

8.44 

8.94 

Solusi Mission 


4.32 

3.85 

S.64 

8.02 

Bulawayo— 


4.66 




Fair view Farm 




8.49 

Keendale 


8.38 

3.82 

12M 

7.97 

Crowhurst 


3.89 

3.70 

7.59 

8.33 

Observatory 


4.32 

4.14 

8.69 

9.36 

Waterworks 


3.7S 

4.03 

7.92 

8.56 

Gwelo— 


6.89 




Brockenhurst 


4.40 

11.37 j 

n.s. 

Frogmore 


6.84 



n.s. 

Gweio Gaol 


6.39 

6.81 

KLSO 

10.10’ 

Riversdale Estate 


... 



9.56 

Somerset Estate 


4.25 

3.71 

8.07 ■ 

10.07 

Insiza— 






0 ranged ale 


4.54 



9.49 

Shangani 


5.42 

4*.B1 

, 10!35 

8.67 

Thorn ville 


3.91 

4.33 

t 8.48 

8.74 

Nyamandhlovu— 


3.07 

7.10 



Gwaai Reserve 


10.92 

6.79 

Gwaai Siding 


3.73 

6.83 

I 10,75 

n.s. 

Naseby 


2.75 

3.69 

6.62 

8.44 

Nyamandhlovu Railway 


3.79 

3.68 

1 7.47 

8.49 

Sebungw©— 


2.11 

8.56 

11.13 


Gokwe 


10.07 

Umzing'wane— 


4,24 

2.61 

7.14 


Springs 


8.75 

Waiikie— ' 






Detfe 


1.94 

10.77 

12.93 

6.27 

Matetsi Railw^-ay 


1.90 

7.07 

9.15 

9.23 

Ngamo Railway 


1.94 

6.66 

9.08 

7.78 

Bosslyn 


3.23 

5.21 

8.44 

n.s. 

Sukumi 


i 2.35 

7.61 

10,07 

7.24 

, , Tom’s Farm 


3.38 

4.61 

8.53 

n.s. 

Victoria Falls 


2.10 

6.80 

9.10 

n.s. 

^ Victoria Falls Railway 


1.92 

7.28 

9.43 

10.01 

Wankie Hospital 


.65 

6J5 

6.88 

8.00 
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R AINF ALL —( Contimied ). 


Station. 

j 1929. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Norma! 

rainfall 

Nov. 

Bee. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone B. : 

Belingwe— 





Bickwell 

7.37 

4.22 

12.16 

7.54 

Sovelele 

1.68 



4.86' 

Tamba 

3.03 



5.8*2- 

Weclza 

2.61 



6.S0' 

Bulalima-Mangwe— 





Bruwapeg 

2.9S 

3.73 

6.83 

6.82 

Em pandeni 

3.64 



7.33 

Fallowfields 

3.42 

2.67 

6.47 

n.s. 

Garth 

3.50 

2.51 

6.43 

9.44 

Maholi 


10.26- 

Retreat 

3.50 

4.15 

8.46 

7.92 

Sandown 

3.56 

3.61 

8.35 

9.17' 

Semokwe Reserve 

2.49 

4.15 

7.03 

n.s. 

Tjanlnva 

3.60 

2.36 

6.48 

10.91 

Tjompani 

3.04 

7.65 

11.04 

9.20 

Ohibi— 



Buby© 

3.97 



4.85 

Mteiidelende 

6.22 



5.39 

Nuanetsi Homestead 

3.64 

3.81 

7.65 

4.95- 

Nuanetsi N.C. 

4.78 

n.s. 

G wan da— 




Gwaiida Gaol 

3 80 

1.66 

5.75 i 

7.71' 

Limpopo 

2.53 ; 


*.. 

5.39 

Mazunga 

• 2.45 i 



6.89 

Mtetengwe 

2.03 i 


5.42 

4.40 

Tuli 

4.02 

4.42 

9.67 

5.78 

Insiza— 



Albany 

5.20 

3.85 

9.86 

8.92' 

Pilabusi 

5.27 

2.27 

8.00 

7,83- 

Fort Rixon 

4.66 

5.28 

10.11 

8.26 

Inyezi 

5.28 

3.83 

9.56 

7.38 

Lancaster ... ‘ 

4.92 

2.35 

7.69 

6,57 

Scaleby 

4.37 

3.52 

8.19 

n.s. 

Wanezi Mission 

5.15 

5.18 

10,73 

n.s. 

Matobo— 





Bon Accord 

4.93 

1.13 

6.27 

n.s*. 

Fort Usher 

3.01 

3.32 

6.87 

n.s. 

Holly’s Hope 

5.49 

2.09 

7.83 

6.55- 

Longsdale 

4.49 

3.73 

11.09 

n.s. 

Matopo Mission 

4.58 

2.94 

8.49 

8.81 

Mfcshabezi Mission 

4.28 

2.00 

6.44 

7.86 

Rhodes Matopo Park 

3.20 

2.96 

8.20 

9.15 

Umzingwane— 

Balia Balia 

4.75 



8.45- 

Essex vale 

6.31 

3.7*8 

10.18 

8.03 

Hope Fountain 

5.07 

4.90 

11.30 

9.31 
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RAINFALL—( Continued). 


Station. 

1929. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

- . 

Zone C.: 




Charter— 




Busbj* Park 

3.13 

6.55 

O.OS 

Enkeidoorn 

4. (9 



Marslibrook 

S.16 

S.22 

17.37 

The Range 

5.64 

S.43 

35.69 

Vrede 

O.CJl 

5.93 

33.3 4 

Cbilimanzi— 




Beacon Hill 

4.49 

6.88 

13.47 

Central Estates 

5.64 

5,87 

11.87 

Fouiie’s Post 

2 70 

5 15 

7 85 

Orton’s Drift 


7 69 

13 24 

Sebakwe Post 

4,87 

6.59 

11.46 

Umvuma Railway 

3.S0 

6.26 

10.26 

Gwelo— 




Cross Roads 

4.20 

4.46 

S 72 

Delano Estate 

Q 01 

7,70 

10.03 

East Clare Ranch 

3,62 

G.il 

9.1i7 

Eorestvale 




Globe and Phoenix Mine 

7 95 

3 87 

32 25 

Lannes Farm 

5.71 

4.96 

10.80 

Lalapanzi 

5.05 

5.41 

10.65 

Lyndene 

6.92 



Wooden dhove 

4 49 



Wold Farm 

4.16 

5 ! 82 

1o!42 

Hartley— 




Ardgowan 

3.8S 



Balwearie 

1.80 

7.79 

9.*70 

Battlefields 

3,03 

6.81 

10.06 I 

Beatrice 

4.65 

6 35 

11.32 i 

Carnock 

9.26 

6.08 

16.47 

Cromdale 

5.42 

7.42 

13.65 

Currandooley 

2.96 

8.36 

11.56 

Eiffel Blue Mine 

4.94 

5,63 

10.59 

Elvington 

0.06 

9.43 

J5.85 

Gatooma 

4.11 

5.07 

9.41 

Cotton Breeding Station 

4.28 

6.05 

10.65 

Go wetlands 

5.42 

9.05 ! 

15.03 

Handley Cross 

2.86 

4.71 i 

7.79 

Hartley Gao! 

6.61 

6.03 

13.62 

Hopewell 

6.21 

30.37 

17.08 

.Jenkinstown 

5.65 

7.42 

14.03 

Maida Vale 

2.89 : 

6,06 

9.29 

Meadowlands 

4.43 1 

8.71 

14.08 

Nyadgori 

4.88 ! 



Pulham 

5.10 i 

8’26 

15.57 

Ran wick ' ... 

7.90 

8.28 

16.50 

Sunny Bank 

2.45 



Thomdyke 

4.84 


... 


Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 


10.98 
3 0.1)0 
10.76 
30.93 
11.55 


8.81 

32.22 

8."39 

9.43 

9.57 

30.49 

10.58 
n.s. 
8.32 
n.s. 
10.07 

n.s. 

12.74 

8.72 

10.30 

n.s. 

13.12 

10.59 
30.62 
1!,20 
12.10 
32.17 
n.s. 
9.00 

31.37 

11.13 
n.s. 

11.14 
n.s, 
11.44 
31.33 
11,56 

9 37 
n.s. 
11.69 
12.74 
11.86 
n.s. 
10.82 
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RAINFALL— {Continued). 


Station, 

1929. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
ruin fail 
to end of 
period. 

■ 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Zone C.—(Continued) 





Lomagundi— 





Argyle 

5.94 

4.97 

12.21 

11.41 

Baguta 

S.IO 

5.94 

]0.31 

10.59 

Between Rivers 

3.23 

7.06 

11.67 

n.s. 

Citrus Estate 

1.4f5 

7.10 

9.98 

10.83 

Stratlidon 

2.80 

6.17 

11.54 

n.s. 

Barwendale 

4.66 

5.46 

12.04 

10.45 

Dedsi 

2.85 

6,75 

10.90 

10.29 

Dingley Dell 

2.49 

5.26 

8,18 

8,74 

Gambuli 

1.65 

3.85 

8.11 

11.47 

Kapiri 

5.34 

0.06 

11,78 

10.57 

Kashac 

5.54 

4.80 

10 46 

n.s. 

Kenidia 

4.62 

3.23 

9.60 

IKS. 

Mafoota 

3.5S 

9.07 

13.85 

10.45 

Maningwa 

3.04 

... 


11.85 

Miami 

4.83 

4.22 

9.67 

n.s. 

Mica Field 

2.i5 

4.02 

6.34 

7.41 

Montrose 

0.65 

4.43 

12.65 

10.30 

Mpandegutu 

3.10 

7.59 

12.49 

10.30 

Msina 

3.86 

4.61 

9.67 

n.s. 

Mukwe River Ranch 

5.32 



10.24 

Nyapi 

2.53 

4.37 

91)6 

9.77 

Nywari 

2.09 

5.43 

9.62 

9.88 

Nyati 

2.73 



9.21 

Palm Tree Farm 

4.30 

6M7 

12!55 

10.36 

Pendennis 

5.50 

4.75 

10.69 

n.a. 

Raffingora 



... 

9.71 

Renardia 

3.82 

7.43 

13.73 

10.39 

Richmond 

5.05 

6.94 

12.64 

9.13 

Robbsdale 

5.41 

5.99 

11.44 

n.s. 

Romsey 


*•« 


10.52 

Silaler Estate 

2!4S 

6.08 

9.88 

11.96 

Sinoia 

3.37 1 

5.15 

9.58 

11.03 

Sipolilo 

1.91 

10.10 

12,01 

10.08 

Umvukwe Ranch 

4.67 

8.28 

13.00 

11.85 

Woodleigh 

2.72 : 

4.97 

10.60 

10.57 

Yeanling 

5.72 

4.07 

11.22 

n.49 

Zebra Viei 

6.49 

3.15 

1 10.90 

9.97 

Marandellas— 





Rocky Spruit 

o 

00 



16,60 

Mazoe— 





Pembi Ranch 

S.03 

10.32 

i 13.52 

n.s. 

Salisbury — 





Avondale (Broadlands) 

3.42 

6.54 

10.84 

12,29 

Baliineety 

4.12 

6.47 

11.81 

1 10.59 

Botanical Experiment Station 

5.12 

7.24 

13.23 

11.51 

Bromley 

7.15 

9,44 

18.09 

11.99 

Cleveland Dam 

6.41 

7.67 

14.54 

10.80 

Forest Nursery 

5.15 

1 7.83 ' 

13.52 

11.71 ' 

Gwebi 

3.83 

1 6.41 

11.23 

10.88 
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RAINFALL— {GontinyLed)^ 



1929. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Norma! 

rainfall 

Station. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone C.—(Continued) 

Salisbury (continued)— 





Salisbury Agricultural Dept. 

4.77 

6.59 

12.23 

11.72 

Sebastopol 

5.18 

7.24 

13.84 

11.70 

Stapleford 

4.24 

5.1.1 

10.76 

11.86 

Tobacco Experiment Station 

4.95 

6.40 

13.49 

12.16 

Western Commonage 

4.50 

5.54 

12.08 

9.94 

Sebungwe— 





Sikoinbela 

2.58 



10.47 

Wolverley 

2.02 



8.90 

Zone D. : 

Darwin— 





Guilinan’s Ranch 

Mount Darwin 

S.6S 

3.94 

10.36 

14.04 

7.87 

10.18 

Rusambo 

4.92 

6.89 

10.94 

n.s. 

Iriyanga— 





Inyanga 

3.90 

8.30 

13.64 

11.94 

Juliasdale 

5.81 

13.98 

*21.90 

12.38 

Rhodes Estate 

6.65 

8.36 

16.14 

13.05 

Makoiii— 


Ardlamont 

10.40 

5.74 

16.54 

n.8. 

Eagle’s Nest 

8.79 

5.95 

16.28 

11 08 

Mayo Ranch 

2.98 

10.80 

13.97 

n.s. 

Wensleydale 

5.97 

10.97 

Mazoe— 

I 



Argyle Park 

4.04 

6.42 

10.87 

11.75 

Afcherstone 

4.71 

10.05 

14.86 

i 9.35 

Bellevue 

3.95 

5,86 

11.70 

i 10.56 

Bindura 

3.76 

6.00 

10.16 

10.02 

Ceres 

4.77 

9.67 

: 15.07 

10.81 

Chipoli 

6.35 

12.24 

19,01 

11.19 

Citrus Estate 

4.39 

8.47 

15.24 

11.06 

Craigengower 

3,61 

9.53 

13.53 

11.10 

Ilandejena 

2.11 

12.94 

15.39 

n.s. 

Donje 

3.07 

11.75 

14.96 

n.s. 

Erogmore 

3.30 

10.90 

14.28 

10.48 

Glen Divis 

4.12 

8,59 

13.15 

11.57 

Oien Grey 

3.37 

6.90 

10.85 

9,54 

Great B 

3.58 

5.89 

11.31 

li.56 

Hinten 

3.50 



8.44 

Horta 

5.24 

9.’92 

15AS 

n.s. 

Kilmer 

4.14 

9.32 

13.78 

11.07 

‘^'■Kingston 

3.83 

10.65 

15.08 

11.87 

Maienza 

5.44 

11.72 

18.17 

10.54 

Marston Farm 

3.70 

7.68 

11.79 

n.s. 

Mazoe Dam, 

4,59 

8.46 

14,48 

10.28 

Mgutu 

3.34 

6.20 

T1.02 

43.25 

Muripfumba 

5,03 

11.15 

.16.72 

9.40 

Omeabh 

6M4 

8.78 

15.91' 

■ 10.44 
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UAmF ALL—(Continued). 


1929. 


Total 
bo end of 


Station. 


Zone D. —(Continued) 

Mazoe (continued)— 
Pearson Settlement 
B-iversdale Estate 
Ruia 

Rustington 
Sbamva Mine 
Stanley Kop 
Sunnyside 
Teign 
Usk 

Virginia 

Visa 

Woodlands 
Zombi Farm 
Mrewa— 

Maryland 

Montclair 

Mrewa 

Nyaderi Mission 
Selous Nek 
Mtoko— 

Makalia 
Mtoko (N.C.) 

Rukore 
Salisbury— 

Arcturus 

Chindamora Reserve 
Glenara 
Goromonzi 
liatcliffe 

Hillside (Bromley) 

Kilmuir 

Meadows 

Pendennis 

Selby 

Springs 

Teviotdale 

Vain on a 


Zonb 'E. : 


Bell ng we— 

Belingwe (N. 

Boro 

Sliabani 


C.) 


Bikita— 

Angus Ranch 
Bikita, 

Bevuli Rancb 
Bamushana 


Nov. 


3.49 

3.85 

6.46 

6.03 

5.65 

5.19 

5.69 

4.05 

6.07 

4.60 

5.64 

5.05 

5.33 

6.50 

5.49 

6.39 

4.86 

3.07 

5.55 


8.05 

5.83 

3.49 

5.56 

2.71 

5.74 

5.48 

7.85 

2.54 

3.31 

5.41 

2.69 

3.28 


6.91 

6.02 

2.47 

2.87 

7.95 

5.13 

4.29 


Dec. 


4.58 

4.91 

ii’i’s 

10.86 

s’ei 

7.31 

10.12 

9.’82 

10^54 

7.48 

5.57 

7.55 

7.68 

12.10 

9.00 

16.21 


4.66 

5.85 

5.24 

4.95 

8.05 

9.93 

4.09 

7.17 

9.75 

6.88 

4.30 

7.90 

7.49 


4.30 

5.28 
4.05 

6.75 

5.60 

4.28 


period. 


9.33 

9.91 

18.22 

17.36 

6.06 

14,83 

11.63 

16.46 

14!52 

16!36 

15.81 

14.25 

14.27 

15.23 

17.15 

12.12 

22.01 


14.39 

11.99 

8.87 

13.17 

11.23 

18.36 

10.44 

16.27 

12,91 

12.09 

10.97 

11.01 

11.30 


11.84 

11.72 

6.76 

11.28 

15.44 

9.41 


Normal 
rainfall 
to end ol 
period. 


11.68 

9.24 

10.79 

8.27 

11.27 

10.38 

11.14 
11.06 

11.15 
10.10 
n.s. 
10.55 
12.09 


n.s. 

n.s. 

12.02 

9.77 

11.80 

11.20 

9.93 

n.s. 

11.47 

12.09 

12.24 

11.95 

12.10 

12.29 

12.37 

12.87 

n.s. 

11.05 

11.92 

n.s. 

12.35 


7.68 

7.33 

5.80 

6.80 
7.71 
6.98 

10.69 
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RAINFALL- 

-( Gontimied ). 



Station. 


1929. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 


No\^ 

Dec. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone E.—(Continued) 






Charter— 






Buhera 

... 

4.00 



12.63 

Chibi— 






Chibi 

... 

7.41 

6.67 

14.50 

7.68 

Lundi 


5.66 



6.24 

Mpapas 


3.55 

4.64 

9.51 

5.16 

Ohilinianzi— 






Allanberr}^ 

... 

7.08 

5.62 

13.85 

11.13 

Driefontein 


3.43 

3.60 

7.37 

10.18 

Eelixburg 


5.05 

_ 

10.03 

Crootfontein 


4.20 

5.40 

9.60 

10.62 

Induna Farm 


3.42 

3.11 

6.59 

11.98 

Mtao Forest 


4.86 

4.57 

7.94 

10.24 

Mukowries 


3.29 

3.61 

7.04 

n.s. 

Thornhill 


3.68 

4.07 

8.37 

n.s. 

Outu— 





Albeit Mission 

... 

6.31 



9.19 

Devuii Store 


6.S2 

5.U 

13.01 

n.s. 

Eastdale Estates 

... 

4.62 

s.os 

15.10 

12.08 

Gutu (N.C.) 

... 

4.44 

4.28 

10.38 

10.26 

Glenary 

... 

5.65 

3.01 

11.22 

9.80 

Gwelo— 






Glencraig 

... 

4.20 



11.59 

Partridge Farm 

... 

5.60 

6.54 

12! 43 

11.06 

Sheep Run Farm 

... 

5.07 

4.52 

9,74 

10.38 

Inyanga— 




St. Trias’ Hill 

... 

10.05 

9.87 

21.70 

12.35 

Insiza— 




Roodeheuvel 


5.89 

4.17 

10,77 

8.89 

Stoneham (Brae Yalley) 
Makoni— 


4.27 

3.78 

8.61 

n.s. 

Bude 

... 

6.86 

8.89 

17.07 

n.s. 

Oraigendoran 


5.29 

8.25 

15.04 

12.38 

Forest Hill 


8.26 

7-33 

16.32 

12.59 

Gorubi Springs 




11.85 

Inyagura 


... 



n.s. 

Hairidzi 


8.23 

9*72 

18.60 

n.s. 

Mona 

... 

9.09 

9.16 

20.07 

12.80 

Monte Cassino 

... 

7.59 

6.55 

17.46 

12.11 

Buati 

... 

6.97 

8.16 

15.73 

n.s. 

Rusape (K.O.) 

... 

7.61 

11.35 

21.18 

n.s. 

Springs 


8.16 

11.35 

21.65 

12.59 

Whit gift 


5.29 

8.52 

16.15 

n.s. 

Marandellas— 




Bonongwe 

... 

5.92 

9.01 

17.42 

12.07 

Delta 

... 

7.56 

11.88 

20.23 

11.53 

Elandslaagte 

... 

7.80 

8.46 

17.30 

12.71 

Lushingfcon 

... 

5.51 


n.s. 

Macheke 

... 

6.60 

7M 

15.'58 

11.75 

Marandellas (N.C.) 

... 

6.94 


12.30 
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RAINFALL- 

-(Continued). 



Station. 

1929. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Nov. 

Dec. I 

to end of 
period. 

ZoNB E.—{Continued) 

Marandellas (Continued)— 





Marandellas Estate 

7.62 



10.43 

Nelson 

8.25 

11.85 

20.41 

11.46 

Wedza Reserve 

5.98 

11.40 

17.48 

n.s. 

Wenimbi 

4.64 



11.70 

Melsetter— 





Brackenbury 

7.38 

11. G4 

19.23 

14.77' 

New Year’s Gift 

5.74 

5.6)1 

12.44 

n.s. 

Sabi Tanganda Estate 

3.51 

4.65 

8,50 

n.s.. 

Ndanga— 





Ban gala Rancli 

2.85 

4.61 

8.46 

n.s. 

Eoornfontein 

6.84 

7.04 

15 27 

9.10- 

Marali Ranch 

3.37 

8.50 

13.07 

10.60 

Triangle Ranch 

3.67 

2 46 

7.51 

4.99' 

2aka 

6.40 

4.75 

11.95 

n.s. 

Selukwe— 





Aberfo 5 de Ranch 

4.69 

6.46 

12.17 

9.18 

Hillingdon 

4.91 

5.77 

11.53 

11.28 

Iinpali Source 

3,79 

6.23 

10.66 

9.35 

Rio 

5.91 

6.17 

12.61 

9.98 

Safago 

6.83 

7.27 

14.54 

11 . 43 . 

Selukwe 

6.74 

10.68 

19.50 

11.25 

Umtali— 





Argyll 

3.87 

6.3S 

12.77 

11.30' 

Embeza 

9.86 

10.81 

23.17 

n.s. 

Fair view 

6.S7 

6.77 

14.70 

10.66 

Fern Valley 

6.33 



9.88 

Jeraiii 

5.52 

7 ! 99 

KE71 

9.44 

Mountain Home 

7.20 

10.20 

19.96 

n.s. 

M 11 tambara M ission 

5.49 

5.88 

11.90 

10.13 

Odzani Rower Station 

5.34 . 

9.17 

15.50 

11.27 

Rurk Farm ... 

4.63 

8.08 

14.24 

8.74 

Rreinier Estate 

6.36 

7.S0 

16.32 

10.12 

Sariim 

5.07 

5.70 

11 42 

8.79' 

Sheba 

9.96 

15.28 

29.14 

n.s. 

Sta])leford 

9.68 

11.23 

23.08 

18.29 

St. Augustine’s Mission 

6.45 



11.00 

Transsau Estate ' ... 

2.85 

6/27 

1].’7’2 

8.92- 

Umtali Gaol 

7.40 

7.59 

16.27 

9.66 

Victoria— 





Brucehaine 

5.39 



9.26. 

Cambria 

3.64 

6.43 

}0M 

S.18 

Cheveden 

7.44 

5.83 

15,04 

8.01 

Ciipsham 

4.56 

8.05 

12.97 

9.63- 

Gokomere 

4.57 

6.05 

11.60 

9.S6 

Kimberlej^ Ranch 

4.71 

8.08 

13.90 

n.s. 

Mash aba 

5.73 

0 01 

12.21 

9.14 

Miltonia 

4.03 

5.97 

10.11 

n.s. 

Riverdene North 

6.13 

5.22 

12.04 

8.73' 

Salemore 

9.75 

7.25 

13.31 

11.04 
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RAINFALL— (Continued). 


STxATION. 

1929. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

ISTov, 

Dec. 

Zone E.—(Conbinued) 





Victoria (Continued)— 





Silver Oaks 

4.88 

7.24 

12.60 

9.87 

Stanmore 

5.36 


5.86 

9.13 

Victoria 

4.29 

6.89 

11.59 

9.26 

Zimbabwe 

4.89 

7.99 

13.60 

7.86 

Zone F.: 





Melsetter— 





Chikore 

6.08 

6.05 

15.36 ! 

11.72 

Ohipinga 

8.14 

4.27 

15.24 

13.40 

Lettie Swan 

4.37 

4.05 

11.47 

n.s. 

Melsetter 

4.32 

4.14 

11.96 

13.72 

Mount Belinda 

6.60 



15.71 

Vermont 

6.63 

7.'28 

14!67 

17.51 

Umtali— 





Gloudlands 

5.76 

8.12 

17.19 

n.s. 


Salisbury Experiment Station 


FOR SALE. 

KIJDZU VINE CROWNS. 

A limited quantity of kudzu vino crowns will be avail- 
ablo for sale during January at tbe following rates:—- 

Large crowns . 6d. each. 

Small crowns . 3d. each. 

Prices are carriage free to any station or siding in 
Southern Bhodesia. 

Purchasers are recommended not to plant small crowns, 
except on land which can be irrigated. Orders with remit¬ 
tances should he addressed to the Chief Agriculturist, 
Department of Agriotilture, Salisbury. 
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Dates of Meetings of Farmers’ Associations, Southern Rhodesia. 
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Rhodesian Milk Records. 


Offi^cial Milh Records. 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 
fat i 
in lbs. 
to date. 

, ! 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Morgenzoii 

Friesland 

2,885.80 

84.13 

142 

W. R. Blackwell, Norton 

Ermine 







Morgenzoii 

Nonaber 

do 

2,427-90 

80.56 

130 

do 

do 

Morgenzoii 

do 

3,188.00 

96.15 

136 

do 

do 

Kleinhans 







Boontjos of 

Kaalplaats 

do 

2,627.50 

85.76 

120 

A. T. Holland, 

Chatsworth 

Shenfield 

do 

1,295.50 

47.85 

60 

do 

do 

Bnlema 






Princess Park 

do 

2,395.50 

70.26 

90 

G. A.. Lyons, 

Bulawayo 

Primrose 





De Grendel 

do 

3,166.00 

97.64 

60 

do 

do 

Nancy 


57.76 




Blanchette of 

do 

1,919.80 

60 

F. B. Morrisby, Gwelo 

Tolosa 






Riverview Mary 

do 

974.90 

30.80 

30 

do 

do 

Maldon 

Broadhooks 

Sbortborn 

955.00 

35.79 

60 

Roberts & Letts, Heany 
Junction 

Middleton's 2oe 

Friesland 

4,556.00 

133.16 

120 

R. R. Sharp, 

Redbank 

Whinburn 

do 

4,014.50 

165.06 

150 

do 

do 

Primro.se 






Middleton's 

do 

5,254.50 

162.49 * 

180 

do 

do 

Paniphylia 







Whinbtirii 

do 

4,790.00 

163.21 

180 

do 

do 

Spottie 


i 




Whinburn 

do 

2,217.50 

66 , l8 

90 

do 

do 

Annette 






Whinburn 

do 

1,415.00 

38.20 

00 

do 

do 

Zephyr 

i 





Whinburn 

Pansy 
Brighfcwell Rain 

do 

1,641.00 

48.88 

60 

do 

do 

Red Poll 

3,714 50 

112.98 

120 

Govt. Farm, 

Matopos 

Brinkstone 

do 

1,903.70 

63.72 

60 

do 

do 

Missie 






Tbreave 

Ayrshire 

971.00 

43.11 

30 

do 

do 

Elowergirl 






Be Grendel 

Belma 

Friesland 

6,315.00 

164.92 

180 

Govt. Farm, 

Gwebi 

Melrose Oorrie, : 

do 

5,482.00 

137.85 

120 

do 

do 

^Madge ,ol ; 

do 

2,793.00 

I 84.08 

90 

do 

do 

'' v,'„;Batavia 






Gwebi; Beryl ■ 

do 

1,655.00 

53.10 

90 : 

do 

do 

'BeGrendel; 

, do/. 

2,405.00 

1 7485 

I ■ ■ ■ ' 

60 

do 

do 

''' y, Bessie Burger . 
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RHODESIAN MILK RECORDS (continued). 


Semi-offioial Milk Records. 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Primrose 

Grade 

Friesland 

2,268.30 

74.94 

108 

W, R. Blackwell, Norton 

Waterbloem ... 

do 

2 ,112.10 

2,493.80 

71.73 

110 

do do 

Kleinbloem 

do 

78.57 

99 

do do 

Mooibloeni 

do 

1,271.70 

41.90 

60 

do do 

Dapple 

do 

2,483.00 

83.68 

90 

A. T. Holland, 

Chatswortli 

Lily ... 

do 

1,086.50 

30.07 

60 

do do 

Jessie 

do 

646.00 

19.63 

SO 

do do 

Starlight 

do 

500.00 

17.75 

30 

do do 

Diamond 

do 

778.00 

18.67 

30 

do do 

Mumsy 

do 

56S.00 

16 75 

30 

do do 

Patricia 

Grade 

Shorthorn 

2,270.50 

82.42 

90 

D. Jarvis, Gwelo 

Barbara I, 

(Jrade 

Friesland 

4,4.6-1.20 

131.21 

120 

F. B. Morrisby, Gwelo 

Freezia 

do 

5,575.30 

178.15 

180 

do do 

Youth 

do 

3,179.20 

77.90 

150 

do do 

Daffodil 

do 

3,242.00 

96.30 

120 

do do 

Bertha 

do 

1 ,022.00 

43.04 

42 

C. J. Orford, Rusape 

Ginger 

do 

2,394.30 

53.16 

105 

do do 

3?losemary 

do 

684.60 

27.38 

35 

do do 

Eedbank No. 165 

Grade 

Shorthorn 

2,757.00 

91.70 

90 

Roberts & Letts, Heany 

Bochen Sheila 

do 

2,059.00 

63.36 

90 

do do 

No. 127 






Lyandu 

do 

626.00 

22.41 

30 

do do 

Whinburn Linnet 

G rade 

Friesland 

6,621.50 

179.78 

150 

R. R. Sharp, Redbank 

Wiiinburn 

do 

5,415.50 

174.36 

150 

do do 

Buttercup 


4,175.00 

117.08 

150 


Whinburn 

do 

do do 

Butterfly 






Whinburn Sidi 

do 

3,816.00 

5,487.50 

108.16 

150 

do do 

Whinburn 

do 

171.91 

180 

do do 

Blackbird 






Wren 

do 

2,232.00 

61.57 

60 

do do 

Wiiinburn Plush 

do 

948.00 

21.61 

30 

do do 

Victoria 

S. Devon 

1,829.00 

1,432.00 

69.66 

100 

M, S. Smith, Gwelo 

Jane .., 

Grade 

Shorthorn 

59.26 

100 

do do 

Grace 

Grade 

Friesland 

1,242.00 

43.81 

60 

do do 

Flora... 

do 

1.099.50 

36.12 

60 

do do 

Ugly ... 

do 

589.50 

29.47 ! 

30 

do do 

W endy 

Grade 

Ayrshire 

686.50 

29.17 

30 

do do 

Migit... 

Grade Kerry 

715.00 

22.59 

30 

do do 

Doreen 

Grade 

Friesland 

493.50 

15.29 

30 

do do 

Daisy... 

do 

612.50 

22*78 

35 

A. F. Valentine, Umtali' 

Midget 

do 

343.00 

14.57 ' 

21 

do , do 

Gwebi Sunshine 

do 

3,340.00 

107.53 1 

150 

Govt. Farm, Gwebi 

Gwebi Aglie ... 

do 

2,579.50 

88.86 

150 

do do 
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RHODESIAN MILK RECORDS (confcioiied). 


Semi-official Milk Records (continued). 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

day.s. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Gwebi Janie ... 

Grade 

2,404.50 

89.10 

90 

Govt. Farm, 

Gwebi 


Eriesland 






Gwebi Polly ... 

do 

1,204.50 

45.90 

90 : 

do 

do 

Gwebi Mabel ... 

do 

2,889.50 

75.72 

90 

do 

do 

Elsie... 

do 

2,401.00 

71.82 

to 

do 

do 

Gwebi Pal IT ... 

do 

1,287.50 

37.79 

60 

do 

do 

(xw^ebi Allie 

do 

485.00 

17.09 

80 

do 

do 


Unoffciid Milk Records. 


Ogden Hall 

Friesland 

9,389.10 


818 

W. R. Blackwell, Norton 

Alberta 







Dnnoran Pearl 

do 

0,700.20 


288 

do 

do 

Ed win ton 1 

do 

8,000.65 


120 

Harley & Son, 

Syringa 

Edwinton 2 

do 

3,062.42 


120 

do 

do 

Edwnnton 9 

do 

2,159.80 


90 

do 

do 

Edwinton 6 

do 

1,808.05 


60 

do 

do 

Edwinton 10 ... 

do 

1,051.75 


60 

do 

do 

Edwinton 7 

do 

526.00 


80 

do 

do 

Edwinton 8 

do 

718.00 

... 

80 

do 

do 

Julia... ... < 

Grade 

Friesland 

.S, 078.25 


120 

C. E. Strickland, Shamva 

Kate ... ... ' 

Grade 

Shorthorn 

2,697.50 


120 

do 

do 

Free.sia 

Grade 

Friesland 

1,570.00 


90 

do 

do 

Snowdrop 

Gi'ade 

Shorthorn 

717.75 

... 

80 

do 

do 

Melrose Hetta... 

Friesland 

18,238.50 

485.19 

800 

Govt Farm, Gw'ebi 

Mimosa Stieiiser 

do 

6,048,50 

199 47 

270 I 

do 

do 

De Grendel 

do 

7,261-50 

194.11 

210 

do 

do 

Froukje 






Mimosa Pel 

do 

6,969.00 

216.89 

210 

do 

do 

Fancy 






Mimosa Pel 

Fancy 11. 

do 

6,694.00 

260.09 

240 

do 

do 

De Grendel 

do 

7,777.50 

244.79 

240 

do 

do 

de Hoop 






Mimosa Clara 11. 

do 

6,799.50 

218.51 

210 

do 

do 

Waterbloem ... 

Grade 

Friesland 

14,620 75 

483.42 

871 

do 

do 

Isa 

do 

12,409.50 

898.94 

870 

do 

do 

Fanny 

do > 

11,285.00 

880.52 

300 

do 

do 

Gwebi Princess 

do 

7 883.00 

237.52 

300 

do 

do 

Kleinbloem 

do 

7,907.00 

256.45 

300 

do 

do 

Gwebi Klein¬ 
bloem 

do 

7,467.50 

223.17 

270 

do 

do 

Hatmab. 

do 

10,909,0C 

) 312.41 

240 

do 

do 

Gwebi Lucy ... 

do 

7,722.01 

> 226.51 

240 

do 

do 

'Black BesS' ^ 

do 

3,489.5( 

) 131.78 

180 

do 

do 

Boyal Tilford 

do 

4,683.5( 

) 145.85 

180 

do 

do 
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Farming Calendar. 


February. 


BEE-IvEEPING. 

In most paz’ts of the two Rhodesias this month is one of fair activity 
for all bees, there being as a rule quite enough nectar, pollen, etc., avail¬ 
able for all ordinary purposes of rearing, building cells, etc., and working 
generally for the due upkeep of the colony for the present as well as for 
the coming winter. Whether there will be any surplus honey for them to 
store will depend upon what crops the farmer may have on hand at this 
time, as the usual flora of the land will not supply it until the regular 
second flow of the year is due, which should be in March to April, 
according to the season. 

Watch carefully for robbers, though, with well attended hives and due 
care in handling, there should be little to fear in this direction; strong, 
W'ell filled hives can always repel robbers, which are only successful with 
weak colonies, and these no apiarist should ever have under his care. Mark 
well last month’s advice, i.e., to have everything in readiness for dealing 
with unexpected new swarms that may be required as they may come, for 
nothing is more disconcerting or annoying than to be unready when the 
tiime arrives. This applies especially to any swarms that may come from 
the apiary, for a few days only of neglect of such a hive may easily lead 
to the moth taking early possession of the combs, and in practically a few 
hours destroy fully drawn-out combs that would otherwise be of much 
value for after working upon. Such combs, as they are available, should 
at once be packed away in an air- and moth-tight box or tin for after 
usage. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Newly-planted citrus trees should be kept free of weed growth likely 
to exclude necessary air and light for their normal and healthy develop¬ 
ment. Citrus trees planted in February seldom give satisfactory results; 
late planted trees da not mature their new growths before winter, and they 
are more susceptible to winter injury or the ravages of disease or insect 
pests. The early planted cover crops will be fit to plough under by the end 
of the month. Do not delay this operation for fear of the rains ending 
abruptly. If this occurs, gi'eat difficulties will be experienced when 
attempting to plough in the green crops. Keep all young shelter belt 
trees free of weed growth, and loosen the soil round their stems 
fairly frequently to eliminate possible ant injury. This is one of the 
best months for budding citrus trees, either in the nursery or grove— 
trees that are to be top worked to profitable varieties. Late out-of-season 
fruit that may have set during December-January should be stripped from 
the trees. This fruit is valueless for export, and if allowed to mature, 
will affect the main crop setting of fruit. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

When sufficiently mature, plough under cover crops. This should be 
possible towards the end of the month. 
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Summer pruniDg should be completed early in the month; little or no 
advantage will be derived from trees treated when the new wood reaches 
maturity. 

Do not allow fruit to become over-ripe, then expect remunerative 
prices for it. If it is harvested at the correct stage, then well graded and 
neatly packed, good prices may be expected for the surplus fruit sold. 

This is a good month for budding deciduous fruit trees. 

CROPS. 

Cultivate, and keep on cultivating as weather permits, to destroy 
’iveeds. Continue to look out for stalk borer, and, if infection is discovered, 
deal with infested plants as advised in January notes. Watch witch weed 
and continue cultivating and hand pulling it. Plough under witch weed, 
smother and trap crops. Where pi’actised, maize can be under-planted 
with sweet potato vines after the last cultivation for the following 
season’s requirements. Potatoes and ground nuts will probably need to 
be ridged again. Catch crops of quick maturing beans, such as tepary 
bean, also buckwheat, can still be sown. Keep down all noxious weeds. 
This work can be undertaken on wet days. Make veld grass hay when¬ 
ever a few days of fine weather permit. Early mowings iDrovide the best 
hay. Seed beds of onions for early winter planting can be sown towards 
the end of the month. Keep potatoes in a cool shed, well ventilated. 
Pick over any potatoes in storage and remove bad ones. Continue to 
make as much farm manure as f)Ossib]e. Begin to ride manure and place 
in heaps handy to the lands to he manured. 

DAIRYING. 

This is normally the flush season as far as dairy produce is concerned; 
dairy cattle are usually in good condition and cows of average capacity 
should be able to subsist and maintain a full flow of milk on veld grazing 
alone. Calves may be given a few hours’ exercise on bright, sunny days; 
young stock, however, should not be allowed to run and graze with the 
herd, and are best kept in a cool, airy pen opening on to a small shady 
paddock, where they can obtain a little exercise. 

A good quality of sweet hay and water should always be available for 
young calves. 

Cream deteriorates very rapidly under the conditions which obtain at 
this time of the year, so that eveiy precaution should he taken to keep the 
cream as cool as possible pending despatch to the creamery. As there is a 
greater strain than usual on the separator during the flush months, frequent 
oiling is necessary, and care should be taken that the machine is mounted 
on a level foundation. The separator and all other dairy utensils must be 
cleaned immediately after use. First rinse the Utensils with cool or luke¬ 
warm water, then wash thoroughly with boiling hot water, washing soda 
and a scrubbing brush; scald finally with boiling water. 

The cheese in the storeroom is apt to develop mould during yret 
weather. If the cheese is well made and pressed and has a smooth rind, this 
mould is merely superficial and will not penetrate into the body of the 
cheese. Rubbing the cheese with a cloth moistened with a weak solution 
of formalin or permanganate of potash usually checks the development of 
mould. During these months care must be taken not to use over-acid milk 
for cheesemaking, and great care should also be taken of the starter. If 
this latter shows any signs of gasiness or develops any disagreeable flavour 
or odour it should be discarded and replaced by a fresh, clean starter. 
The cheese storeroom must be kept dark and flies excluded. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Maize,—The first brood of the stalk borer matures this month, and the 
young of the second brood; may be found amongst the younger leaves. JYeeds 
should be kept down. 

Tobacco.—Stem borer, leaf miner and budworms are the cbief pests 
likely to be troublesome. Plants in the field found infested with the first 
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two insects should be heavily pruned or destroyed. The budworm cater¬ 
pillars can usually be hand picked during the process of topping. (See 
** Rhodesia Agricultural Journal/’ December, 1927.) 

Potato.—Ladybirds and tuber moth may call for attention. The latter, 
when very bad, sometimes causes considerable wilting of the crop besides 
attacking tubers. The ladybirds may be destroyed by spraying with 
arsenate of lead 1 lb. to 16 gallons of water. 

Cabbage Family.—All members of the family are liable to be attacked 
by the sawfly and webworm. The sawfly may be effectively controlled by 
dusting during a dry spell with Paris green and slaked lime (1 lb. Paris 
green and 20 lbs. slaked lime). 

Melon Family.—The most important pest is the melon fly, which 
“ stings ” the fruit of all species of gourds. Destroy all badly “ stung ” 
fruit and spray remainder thoroughly with arsenate of lead (2 ozs. in 
4 gallons of water) to which 2^- lbs. of cheap sugar has been added. 

Deciduous Fruit.—Apples, pears and late peaches suffer chiefly from 
fruit moths, which puncture the fruit. No remedy available except cover¬ 
ing the trees with netting. 

Fig.—The fruit is liable to the attack of the fig weevil. All infested 
fruit and all wild fruit should be collected and destroyed. The borer in the 
stem may be killed by inserting a little carbon bisulphide into the burrow 
and sealing it up. 

Poison Baiting.—Poison baiting against surface beetles, cutworms, 
etc.: No really effective bait has yet been discovered tor cutworms, but the 
following poisoned bait is recommended for surface beetles, etc.: Paris 
green 1 lb., 180 lbs. maize meal. Mix thoroughly in dry state and add 
water until the material is of the consistency of a dough. Roll into small 
halls and place under shade. Spread in the evening. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Sow carnations, phlox, pansy, verbena, gilias, larkspur, dianthus and 
pentstemon. The flower garden should be now looking its best, nearly all 
plants being in bloom. Old and dead flowers should be constantly 
removed, except when the seed is required. Seeding of the plants 

shortens their flowering period. All runners and climbers should have 
constant attention, and be tied up and trained, otherwise they will be 
damaged by the wind. Dahlias, chrysanthemums and carnations will 
require staking, as they become top heavy when in flower. Make the first 
sowing of winter-flowering sweet peas. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Sow now—Beans, beet, cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, peas, onions, 

carrots, parsnips, turnips, endive, kohl rahi, rhubarb and all herbs, 

FORESTRY. 

Tree planting operations should be carried out on dull, showery days 

or late in the afternoons. Take care in setting out the plants, avoid 

bending the roots, and do not plant deeper than the plants were in the 
seed beds or trays. Steps should be taken to prepare seed beds for the 
slower growing species, i.e., pines, cypresses and cailitris, ^ and seed of 
these species should be sown for the following season’s planting. 

GENERAL. 

This is a busy time for the farmer. Weeds ^ will be very much in 
evidence and difficulty will be experienced in keeping them under. Stock 
will have fully recovered their condition, but ticks will be troublesome. 
The dipping tanks must be fully utilised now. 

POULTRY. 

Cockerels for future breeding should now have been selected, and those 
not good enough sold for killing. It pays far better to get rid of all of 
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the latter, even if only at Is. or Is. 3d. per lb., than to keep them on, 
eating their heads off, in the hope of getting a better price. Those good 
enough for breeding, and they must be good, should be kept till about 
June; there is a demand for such up to this month. Any surplus at this 
time should be eaten or sold for what they will fetch. Of those selected 
for breeding purposes, the owner should keep the best one or two for his 
own use, with another as a reserve. No poultry keeper should sell his 
best stock, no matter how high a price is offered for it. 

By the end of this month the birds selected for breeding should be 
mated up. If it is possible, the birds selected for breeding should be given 
a run on free range for three weeks or so before being put into the breeding 
pen and fed sparingly j better fertility and better chicks will be the resulk 
If it is possible to run the birds selected for breeding away from the others 
during the whole of the breeding season, all the better. Any hens that 
become broody should be kept broody by setting a few china eggs under 
them until such time as eggs from the breeders come in. Broody hens at 
this time and for the next five months are valuable. 

During the rainy season the scratching litter must be kept dry; if it 
gets wet it is useless. 

Duck hatching can be continued all the year round; the main points 
are that the young ducks must be kept out of the sun and sleep on dry 
grass. Nothing is more fatal to ducklings than sun, and dampness at 
night; and the latter applies, too, to the adults. Unless a dry shed, with 
a dry, soft layer of chaff or sand, etc., covering the floor of it, is available, 
it is not wise to hatch turkeys till after the wet season is finished, for it 
will be labour, food and eggs wasted. If the young turkeys get wet they 
are almost certain to die. This and the feeding on wet mashes instead 
of dry food, chopped onions and thick milk are the chief reasons for non¬ 
success in the breeding of turkeys. 

STOCK. 

Cattle.—Grass should now be at its best, and no anxiety need be felt 
about feed. In the case of milking cows which have been fed during the 
earlier rainy months, a little mealie meal, cotton cake or ground nut 
cake may still be given at milking, if only to bring them quietly to 
their places. The importance of a clean, light, airy and well-drained 
shelter for calves cannot be over-estimated. Calves up to three or four 
months old do not require a great_ deal of exercise, and on wet days are 
better left in dry shed with a little sweet hay. A few hours’ exercise 
on bright days in short grass is all they need. Yigilance in keeping down 
ticks must not be relaxed. These remarks apply specially to milking 
herds and to cattle that are kraaled. Cattle running at large need little 
attention beyond dipping, and if the calves are not desired from November 
to^ March, the bulls must now be taken out of the herd. Weather per¬ 
mitting, no opportunity should be lost of getting in a supply of good 
sweet hay before the grass is too old. A good lick should always be 
provided. 

Sheep.—Vleis and low-lying ground must be avoided. Sheds should be 
airy, dry and clean. If grass seeds are troublesome to woolled sheep, an 
area should be mown for them, or when rain begins to slacken, they may 
be shorn. If wire worm is troublesome, dose regularly each month with 
wireworm remedy. 

TOBACCO. 

The early tobacco should now be ready for curing- Care should be 
taken to select only thoroughly ripe leaf for filling the barns, so that the 
cured product will be uniform. Topping, priming and suckering should be 
given^ attention. Selected seed plants should be carefully watched. New 
land intended for tobacco next year should be ploughed this month, so that 
all organic matter turned under may be converted into humus before planting 
tune next season. 
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WEATHER. 

This is often the wettest month of the year, with marked differenees 
of from 10 inches to 15 inches on the eastern mountain ranges, 7^ inches 
over Mashonaland, 4 inches to 6 inches in Matabeleland, and least, but 
still some, rains in the Limpopo Valley. The rains may be expected to 
decrease in intensity after the middle of the month if the season is normal. 


March. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

As the latter end of this month should herald the a]3proacli of the 
second and last real honey flow of the season, see that enough extra 
supers are ready for placing on hives as requii’ed, watching also that the 
fully drawn out combs of shallow frames that are on hand to fill them 
with are kept free from the wax moth; further, examine all supers that 
are already on the hives for this serious defect, though strong colonies 
will as a rule keep the combs free from this pest. March being usually 
a hot month, look well to the entrance; enlarge when and where necessary, 
and have ventilating lids on the tops of each hive. Extra ventilation can 
be provided for when required by placing small metal or wooden wedges 
underneath the top super, but not to be open enough to let out or in a 
single bee. Where quilts are noticed to have been eaten or more or less 
destroyed during the summer months, now is the time to make fresh 
ones so as to be ready for the closing down and the making snug of each 
hive when winter approaches; old flour bags or old deck chair canvas 
make capital quilts. Bees during this month will consume a quantity of 
water; see that some is always kept in the apiary in floating cork chips. 
This will save much labour and flight for them, as well as prolong their 
period of work and usefulness. As stated in last month’s notes, flying 
swarms may be expected now any day, so prepare for their capture if 
required by having all details and items ready for immediate use. It is 
as well, however, at this date of the season to do without such swarms, 
unless the owner is prepared to feed them well during the winter months. 
March or April swarms, unless they are hived under conditions of providing 
all the frames, of fully drawn out old combs, do not as a rule have 
either the time or materials to provide for a strong colony before the 
winter sets in, and must perforce remain a weak one during that period. 
The axiom of every bee-keeper should be to let his colonies go into winter 
quarters brimming over with bees, not only to provide against the 
mortality that is bound to occur then, but to have a full hive to start 
the next season with. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Two thorough sprayings about this season, when the rains are usually 
practically over, at an interval of about two weeks, will often obviate the 
necessity for further work against scale insects until the beginning of the 
next wet season. If not already done, ox'chards should be ploughed and 
cross-ploughed and worked up into a really good surface, so that the culti¬ 
vators can be kept going, say, every two weeks until it is necessary to 
irrigate, after which cultivation should be continued. If March prove a dry 
month, orange trees holding up a crop of fruit will probably require irriga¬ 
tion, but under normal weather conditions it should not be necessary. The 
same remarks apply as last month with regard to fruit moths. About the 
end of this month fall budding can be taken in hand, that is the insertion 
of buds that are intended to remain dormant untO spring. This applies to 
highex' altitudes, but in low country, where the growing season is extended, 
dormant budding should not be done until latter end of April. 
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CHOPS, 

Watch oats for rust, and, if badly infested, cut crop for hay as soon 
as weather permits. Ridge late potatoes, and if weather is dry prevent 
ridges from cracking, to check tuber moth infestation. Finish ploughing 
under all green manure crops while the ground is still moist enough to 
promote rapid decomposition. Late in the month begin to cut silage crops 
and ensile. Gut out barren maize plants and feed to stock or ensile. Cut 
Sudan grass for hay to permit of final late growth for autumn grazing. 
Reap any crops that are ready, and plough the stubbles at once. Lift 
ground nuts that are sufficiently matured. Watch for ground nuts making 
second growth; reap, and when sufficiently dry, place in cocks with nuts 
inwards'and cover the top securely. Sow onion seed beds for winter crop. 
Watch the weather for hay-making and take advantage of fine spells. To¬ 
wards the end of the month hay-making should normally be in full swing. 
Continue to plough all lands in succession immediately the crops are reaped 
from them, Vleis and irrigable lands should now be ready, or in process 
of being prepared, for winter crops. Early sowings of Algerian oats, 
barley or rye for green forage can be made. Allow any potatoes lifted 
to dry before storing them, but do not leave too long in the sun. Destroy 
witch weed and other noxious weeds. Continue to make all the kraal 
manure possible by throwing grass and litter into kraals, yards, etc. 
Begin to select in the field maize plants for seed purposes, and mark them 
with slips of coloured cloth. Press on with the breaking up of any virgin 
land which may have been stumped or cleared earlier in the year. Place 
orders for grain bags without delay. Early in the month silage pits should 
be cleaned out or, where necessary, new pits dug. 

DAIRYING. 

This is usually the most favourable month of the year for dairy opera¬ 
tions. Cooler nights are now in evidence, and there is usually little 
difficulty in maintaining a low temperature in the dairy and cheese-room. 
If elementary precautions are taken, all cream should be first grade, and 
first-class cheese should be made, as a gassy condition of the milk is rare. 
Dairy cows, unless they are very high producers, can go without extra 
rations, because the grass is now in seed and grazing is ample. The cheese 
storeroom is generally full of cheese, and care should be taken to turn 
the cheese regularly. The windows and doors should be opened at night 
and closed in the daytime. A little mould on the cheese will not affect 
its quality, but if the mould is excessive the cheese should be rubbed daily. 

Calves which are under four months old should he kept in and allowed 
to nibble at well-got hay; at the same time a little dry mealie meal and 
monkey nut cake will do them good and teach them to eat concentrates. 
An ample supply of clean water should be provided in the calf run. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Maize.—The stalk borers of the second brood may now be found in 
the stalks, hut nothing can be done at this stage. Caterpillars sometimes 
attack the crop as a sequel to cultivation after grass weeds have made too 
much growth. The caterpillars attack the crop on account of their more 
natural food being suddenly destroyed. Prevention and not cure is 
indicated. 

Tobacco.—The crop will by this time mostly have outgrowm insect 
injury, but leaf miners and budworms may be in evidence. The latter 
are usually destroyed by baud when topping. Any plants affected with 
stem borer should be removed and destroyed. 

Potato.—If ladybird beetles or caterpillars are injurious, spray with 
arsenate of lead (powder) 1 lb. to 30 gallons of water. Careful hilling 
should be attended to with the object of preventing and checking tuber 
'moth attack. 
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Vegetable Garden.—If sawfly attacks plants of the cabbage family 
dust with Paris green 1 lb., fine sifted slaked lime 20 lbs. Against 
cabbage louse (aphis) wash plants frequently with a strong spray of water. 
Destroy blister beetles by hand. Plants of the melon family may be baited 
regularly with arsenate of lead (powder) ozs., treacle ^ gallon (or 
cheapest sugar 2-^ lbs.), water 4 gallons, to keep down fruit flies. For 
leaf-eating caterpillars and beetles, etc., spray with arsenate of lead 
(powder) 1 lb. in 30 gallons of water on foliage which will retain water. 
Cabbages are best dusted. 

Citrus Trees.—Collect and destroy infested fruit to keep down citrus 
codling. Fruit-piercing moths sometimes attack the fruit during the 
month, especially navels. They work at night and can only he dealt with 
at present by hand destruction. The trees should he watched for develop¬ 
ment of aphis and soft brown scale on the young growth and prompt 
measures taken. Resin wash at two-thirds standard strength is suitable. 

Mosquitoes, House Flies, etc., may be very prevalent during March. 
Destroy breeding places. Poison or trap adult flies. Attend to screening 
of residence. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Flower seedlings for winter blooming should now' be coming on, and 
should he planted out during showery or cloudy weather. Cuttings of 
carnations may now be made, and should be taken from selected plants 
which have borne the choicest blooms. The cuttings should be dibbled in 
half paraffin tins^ containing three parts sand to one of loam, and kept in a 
moist condition in a shady position sheltered from the winds. Make main 
sowing of winter-flowering sweet peas in a well-prepared and rich soil. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

The sowing calendar is the same as that recommended for last month. 
Plant out from seed beds cabbage and cauliflower; care should be taken 
during this month, as the end of the rainy season approaches, to dig with 
a fork all the ground in the garden. The heavy rains settle this down 
hard, and as soon as the dry weather begins the soil cracks and lets out all 
the sub-soil moisture by evaporation. As soon as the rains cease entirely 
it is advisable to go over the ground and flue down with a rake, leaving 
some three or four inches of quite fine soil to act as an earth mulch. 

FORESTRY. 

Cultivation where necessary should be undertaken between the rows 
of trees planted out in previous months. If cultivation is carried out with 
the hoe, care should be taken not to pile earth round the base of the 
stems. New ground for next season’s planting should be roughly broken 
up with the plough. Bulk plantings may be proceeded with during the 
month. 

GENERAL. 

At this time the condition of stock on the veld is usually good. 
It is well, however, to look ahead and make ready for the coming winter 
by the provision of winter feed in such forms as veld hay, silage, baled 
fodder from maize, manna, oats, teif, velvet beans, and the like, and hy 
taking steps to ensure that water will be available for the stock in winter 
as near their grazing ground as may be, 

POULTRY. 

The breeding pens should have all been mated up by now, as the first 
chicks should be out hy the beginning of April. Much more care should 
be used than is usually the case when selecting birds for breeding. Only 
the very best, i.e., the strong, healthy, vigorous ones from the best layers, 
should be chosen. A pamphlet on '^‘Selection and Mating for Improve- 
ment” can be obtained on application to the Editor or the Poultry Experts. 
This deals fully with the subject. Always keep an eye on the male bird; 
many are apt to get thin and run down in health, due to their allowing 
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their mates to eat all the food. Such birds are better breeders than those 
that chase their mates away from the food. Every male that is being 
bred from should be given a good meal by himself each day, to ensure 
health and vigour. The incubator should be thoroughly overhauled, cleaned 
and disinfected before the eggs are put in. 

STOCK. 

Cattle.—The precautions recommended for February apply equally to 
March. Arrangements should be completed for storing as much silage as it 
is proposed to make, so that the crops reserved for this purpose may be 
harvested immediately they are ready. 

Sheep.—The same precautions as for February should be taken, but as 
less rain may be expected, conditions will probably be more favourable. If 
late winter lambs are not desired, the rams should be removed from the 
flock. 

TOBACCO. 

All late plants should be topped low to hasten maturity. The bales of 
cured leaf should be examined to ascertain whether or not the tobacco has 
been baled in proper condition. Seed heads should receive continued care. 
Land ploughed during February should be disced and rolled to assist the 
decomposition of organic matter. Tobacco fields already cleared of plants 
should be immediately ploughed. Tobacco bulks should be examined and 
turned, if necessary. 

WEATHEK.. 

Rains may be looked for in considerable quantity, though less than in 
previous months, 5 inches in Mashonaland and 3 inches in Matabeleland 
being normal, with as usual more on the eastern frontier. Ko useful rain 
need be reckoned upon after the end of this month, except on the eastern 
border, but the rainy season tapers off in an irregular and often erratic 
manner and without certainty. 


Applications for the Use of Water in Terms of 
the “ Water Act, 1927.” 


Jn order to facilitate aiTangaiig tlie sittings of tlie Water 
Court in sncli a manner as will entail a mmiiniiin of cost 
to applicants, persons desirous of having applications to the 
Water Court considered in the current year are advised to 
lodge the saine with the Water Registrar, Law Department, 
Salisbury, not later than the dates set out hereunder opposite 
the districts in which they respectively reside. 

Latest date for lodging 

Districts. applications. 

Matabeleland and Victoria . ... 15th April, 1930 

Mazoe, Lomagimdi, Salisbury, Hartley, 

Charter, Darwin, Mtoko, Mrewa, 

Marandellas, etc. ... .. ... 15th June, 1930 

Eastern -Districts .. 3l^t^ August, 1930 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which 
have appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern Rhodesia only. Outside Southern 
Rhodesia, 3d. per copy. 

AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

No. 174. Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 218. Useful Measurements for Maize, hj^ J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
No. 225. Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A, 
No. 278. New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T, Walters, B.A. 

No. 362. The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 374. Fibre Crops, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 403. Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 429. Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 442. Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

No. 510. Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 513. The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters^? B.A. 

No. 541. The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

No. 545. Artificial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 550. Onion Growing under Irrigation, by C. Mainwariog. 

No. 561. Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 568. The Treatment of Arable Land, bv G. N, Blackshaw, O.B.B,, 

B. Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 581. Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by G. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 590. Rye, by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist. 

No, 591. Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

No. 598. Drought-resistant and Early-maturing Crops for Areas of Late 
Rainfall, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 599. Rhodesian Soils and their Treatment, by E. V. Flack. 

No, 601. Maize for Export, by S. D, Timson. 

No. 603. The Production of Maize in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Maio- 
waring, Agriculturist. 

No. 627. The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia (Revised), by 

C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 630. The Storage of Seed Potatoes, by H. C. Arnold. 

No, 634. Barley, by P. V. Samuels. 

No. 643, Noxious Weeds in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, Botanist, 
No. 650, Coffee Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by G. W. Marshall, Horti¬ 
culturist. 

No, 651. Two Important Leguminous Crops: The Velvet Bean and Dolichos 
Bean, by 0. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 656. Tractor Notes, by A. W. V. Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 

No. 657. Hay-making in Southern Rhodesia, by G. Mainwaring, 
Agriculturist. 

No. 663. The Use of Fertilisers and Manures in Southern Rhodesia, by 
A. D. Husband, A.I.C., Chief Chemist. 

No. 672. Hay-making in Rhodesia, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 
No. 674. Top Dressing of Maize against Stalk Borer, by H. C. Arnold. 
No. 681. The Sunflower (Helianthus Annuus) (Revised), by S. D. Timson, 
M.C., Dip.Agric. 
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No. 684. Warning to Maize Growers : Maize for Export. 

No. 685. Notes on Farm Practices at the Government Farm, Gwebi, by 
S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 694. The Edible Ganna (Ganna Edulis), by D. E. McLouglilin. 

No. 695. The Castor Oil Plant (Ricinus spp.), by S. D. Timson, M.C., 
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Observations on Some Injurious Markings of Oranges, by O. B, 
Symes. 

Tsetse Fly in the Lomagundi District, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Notes from the Kiitomologicai Laboratory—(1) Outbreak of Army 
Worm (Laphygma exempta, Wlk.), (2) Cattle Alyiasis: “Screw 
Worm,’' by Rupert W. Jack, B'.E.S. 

ITeliminary List of Plant Diseases Recorded in Southern 
Rhodesia, by F. Eyies. 

Two Diseases'of the Vine, by F. Eyles, Mycologist. 

Diseased Plants for Examination; Collecting and Despatching 
the Alaterial, by J. 0. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.l.C.T.A. 
(Trinidad). 

Root Gailwoi’m or Root Knot Eehvorrn (Hoterudera radicicoia, 
Greet), by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Bats, by J. Isguer Roberts, B.Sc. 

Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief EntomologiKt. 

Trap^ Cropping agfdnst Maize Pests, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S,, 
Chief Enfconio’ogist. 

Investigations into “Collar-Rot” Disease of Citrus, by J. G. F. 
^Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.O.T.A. (Trinidad). 

Two Coiniiion Diseases of Potato Tubers iu Rhodesia, by J. 0. F 
Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A, 

W hat is Diplodia in Alaize! An Answer to a Popular Question 
Hopkins, B.Sc. (London), A.LO.T.A., 
Chief Botanist and Alycologist. 

Mycological Notes : (1) Seed Treatment for JMaize against Dip¬ 
lodia; (2) Seed Treatment for Tobacco against Bacterial 
Diseases. Issued by authority of the Alinister of Agriculture 
and Lands. 

“Pinking” of Maize—Report of a Preliminary Investigation; 
by T. K. Sansom, B.Sc., Plant Breeder. 

POULTRY. 

Poultry Husbandry: The Rearing and Fattening of Tablt 
Poultry, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

Rhodesia Egg-Laying Test, 1st April, i924~--2iid February, 1926, 
by H. Q. Wheeldon. 
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No. 566. Geea ©5 Little. 

673. S^ystematio Breeding for Increased. Egg Productions^ by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 

No. 622. Ducks on the Farm, by H. G. Wheeidon. 

No. 635. Ovarian Troubles, by A. Little. 

No. 656. Commercial Poultry Farming in Rhodesia, by Gordon Cooper, 
Essexvale. 

No. 638. Poultry Parasites, by A. Little. 

No, 643. Poultry Husbandry: Causes of lufertile Eggs, by A. Little. 

No. 655. Southern Rhodesia Seventh Egg-Laying Test—1st March, 1926, 
to 30th January, 1927, by H. G. Wheeidon. 

No. 562. Poultry Husbandry: Temperament, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
No. 664. Some Common Ailments of Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
No. 721. Poultry Keeping in Rhodesia: Pedigree Breeding, by H. G. 

Wheeidon, Assistant Poultry Expert. 

No. 731. Scarcity of Eggs: Causes and Remedies, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

No. 738. Hints to Breeders—Rearing Young Stock, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

No. 740. Artificial Incubation, Brooding and Rearing of Chickens, by 
H. G. Wheeidon, Poultry Expert. 

No. 761. Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, by IL G, Wheeldoo» 
Poultry Exp^'i't.. 

No. 770. Talks to Breeders : The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H. G. 
Wheeidon. 

The following pamphlets can be obtained from the Poultry Expert 
upon application;— 

Selecting Birds for Laying Tests, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Cold Weather; Treatment of Fowls in, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Tuberculosis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Liver, by A, Little, Poultry Expert. 

Prevention of Disease among Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Vices: Causes, Prevention and Cure, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Chicken-pox (Warts), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies (continued], by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Preparing Birds for Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Goccidiosis, or Entero Hepatitis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
The Fowl Tick (Argas persicus), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Worms (Autopsies—continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Selecting Birds for Laying Tests (concluded), by A. Little, 
Poultry Expert. 

The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H. G. Wheeidon, Assistant 
Poultry Expert. 

Culling: A Seasonal Operation, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Despatching Birds to a Laying Test, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Choosing a Male Bird, by A. Little, Poultry Expert, 

The Breeding Stock, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Digestive System, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Bone and Breast Bone, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Mating for Improvement and Increased Egg Production, by A. 
Little, Poultry Expert. 

Partial Moult: Broodiness: Selection of Layers of Large Eggs, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Sunflower as a Food, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Grow Sunflowers, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Care of Chicks: Despatching Day-old Chicks: Cuiiing and 
Grading Chicks, by A. Little, Poultry Expert, 

Exhibiting Eggs at Shows, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Condition of Birds on Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert, 
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Green Food: The Result of not Supplying Sufficient to Poultry^ 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert, 

Good and Bad Hatching Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Grading Fowls, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Heart Trouble, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

What are You Feeding for? by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Housing: Three Important Essentials, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Menu at the Egg-Laying Test. 

Advice to Prospective Poultry Farmers, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Seasonal Hints—August, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Successful Chick Rearing, by H. G, Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry 
Expert. 

Hints to Breeders, October, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Abnormalities in Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Reproductive System, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Notes for November, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Hints to Breeders. Prepare for the Breeding Season, by A. 
Little. 

Respiratory Diseases, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Selection and Preparation of Fowls for Exhibition, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 

The Close of the Hatching Season and After, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 

Notes on the Rainfall Season 1919 20 in Southern Rhodesia, by 
C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

The Possibility of Seasonal Forecasting and Prospects for Ram- 
^ fail Season 1922-23, by 0. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 
The Use of an Aneroid Barometer, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., 

A.M.LC.E. 

The Short Period Forecast and Daily Weather Report, by C. L, 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.LC.E. 

Review of the Abnormal Rainfall Season 1924-25, by G. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M LO.E. 

The Time, and How to Find it, by N. P. SelUck, M.G., B.Se. 
(Eng.). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Formation of Agricultural Credit Associations in Rhodesia, bv 
Loudon M. Douglas, F.R.S.E. 

A Pr^ervative for Samples of Arsenical Dips for Analysis, by 
A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. ^ ^ j 

Lecture on Malaria and Blackwater, by A. M. Fleming, 

M.B.j F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H., Medical Director. 

Malaria, by A. M. Fleming, M.B., C.M., 

.Jtii.u.fo.iii., D.P.H. 

Locusts as Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Ochna Pulchra Bernes, by A. W. Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 
Pise-de-Terre, by P. B. Aird. 

^MSnto"h°^AFA*‘'“'®" farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by R, 

Jea'iings, Assoc.M.Iast.C.E., 

A.M.I.E.E. 


Concrete on the Farm, by N. P. 

Assistant Irrigation Engin<?er. 

Farm Homesteads, by R. H. Roberts, 
Road Motor Services. 

Preparation of Cotton for Sale, by H. 


Seilick, M.C., B.Sc. (Eng,), 

B. Sc. (Eng.). 

C. 
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No. 686. The Land Bank, Its Functions and How it Operates, by 

S. Thornton. 

No. 687. The Use of Explosives on the Farm, by P. H. HAviland, B.Sc. 
(Eng.) 

No. 699. The Preservation of Farm Beacons, by L. M. McBean, Acting 
Surveyor General. 

No. 702. Book-Keeping on the Farm, by T. J. Needham, Acting 

Accountant, Agricultural and Veterinary Departments. 

No. 707. Wood-Charcoal in Southern Hhodesia, by T. L. Wilkinson, 

B.Sc., Assistant Forest Officer. 

No. 753. Jam-making, by Miss D. Bosman, Home Economics Officer, 
Division of Agricultural Education and Extension, in 
‘'Farming in South Africa.” 

No. 764 How to Make Use of the Ferjoing Law 

The Analyses of Agricultural Products, Soils, Water, etc. 

Lectures for Farmers. 

Farming Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act (price 1/-). 

Twelve Simple Rules for the Avoidance of Malaria and Black- 
water. 


Seeds for Sale, Gwebi Farm. 




s. 

d. 

Boer Manna . 


0 

4 

Sweet Potato Slips. 


6 

0 

Napier Fodder Hoots . 


6 

0 

Edible Canna . 

. per 100 “tubers” 

9 

0 


All prices quoted are for delivery free at any, station or 
siding in Soiitliern Eliodesia. Before sending cheques, in¬ 
tending purchasers are advised to ascertain that the seeds, 
etc., required are still available. Cheques should be made 
payable to “Gwebi Farm.” All oi’ders and enquiries should 
be addressed to the Chief Agriculturist, Department of 
Agricadtiire, Salisbury, not direct to the Gwehi Farm. 


FOR SALE. 

A few pure-bred (unregistered) Africander Bulls. Also 
one 18 h.p. Steam Boiler and one 30 h.p. Steam Engine, 
both second-hand.—Apply to Meikle Bros., Leachdale 
Farm, Shangani. 
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Be Optimistic ! 

Secure oiio of our RAIN GAUGES 
THE RAINS Aii~ C OMTNO 

5-iiieli, Japaiine-:], 25/“» ... ... Copper, 40/** 

S-itich, Japanned, 40/® ... ... Copper, 7i/« 

Bc*lsa.mrEa.yo 


THIS MARK 

Identifies the genuine 



The safe and certain cure for WIREWOIUM, 
TAPKWOHM. OEILZIEKTE. IN' SHEEP, 
CATTLE, HOUSES. LAMBS. FOALS, GOATS, 
OSTRICHE8. Etc. 

OHainaUe from all SloreheP2}ers and ChemmU; 
if not, write to the Mamifacturrr. 


r. E. HOL.eOROW 

P.0, Box 68, Kingwilliamstown. 







General ^iew of Government Forest Reserve, Stapleford. 
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Editorial. 


Contrihutions and corresyondence regarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia are 
invited. All communications regarding these matters and 
advertisements should he addressed to:—The Editor^ De- 
partment of Agriculture, Salisbury, 


Stapleforci Forest Reserve; —^During the year 1927 the 
Govemment acquired an area of 18,420 acres, situated on tbe 
bigblands of tbe eastern border. Tbe area is approximately 
30 miles north of Umtali and is ideally situated and suitable 
for tbe production of bigb quality softwoods. Tbe illustra- 
.tion on tbe opposite page shows tbe type of country. Tree¬ 
planting operations commenced early in 1928, and during tbe 
rainy season of 1928-29, 689 acres were put under trees— 
chiefly conifers—and it is anticipated that during tbe season 
1929-30 another 1,000 acres will be added. Additional land 
was acquired last year, and tbe reserve now has an area of 
60,305 acres. Within this area there are valuable indigenous 
forests. These forests are being surveyed and tests made of 
tbe various timbers. 

Tbe previous owners of tbe property planted numerous 
species of conifers and hardwoods. Tbe various species 
planted have made exceptionally good growth and clearly 
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indicate tlie suitability of tbe locality for tlie production of 
bigli quality softwoods so urgently needed in the Colony. 
Tlie proposals are to plant an area of approximately 40,000 
acres, and in due time liigk quality timber will be available 
to replace tlie present heavy importations of softwoods. 

Tbe scenery on tbe reserve is equal to tbat of any part 
of Soutbern Ebodesia, and when tbe pines and cypresses and 
other conifers clothe tbe bills and valleys, an attractive bolb 
day and liealtb resort will be afforded to tbe Colonists. The 
area is being laid out with suitably graded roads and paths, 
and later on rest huts will be erected for the use of tourists 
and visitors. 


Branding Regyiations» —It is thought desirable to pub¬ 
lish for general information tbe procedure to be followed in 
appljdng for a brand. An application for a brand should 
be made to tbe Assistant Magistrate of tbe district in which 
the farm is situated, accompanied by the registration fee 
(five shillings). 

Branding of breeding cattle is not compulsory, but 
draught oxen working on a public road and slaughter cattle 
en route to a buyer or auction centre must be branded. In 
the interests of the owner, however, it is advisable to brand 
all cattle in order that ownership in the event of cattle stray¬ 
ing or being iinpoiinded may be established. The branding 
regulations now permit an owner to brand his cattle any¬ 
where on the near side, with the exception of the hoof. 
Second or subsequent brands may not be imprinted on top 
of an old brand, but must be at a distance of not less than 
one and a half inches from and directly underneath it. 

A cattle owner may not select any brand, but will be 
allotted the next brand available in the thi^ee-piece series in 
use in the district at the time. The three-piece brand consists 
of a dominant letter representing the district, and below it 

a numeral and a letter, e.g., Mazoe district, ^ 

^ 3 H, 

An old brand allotted before the present regulations 
became law in 1908 may, with the consent of the owner, be 
transferred. Many of these old brands consist of initials, 
numerals, etc., e.g., DH 32 ^ 
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Sheep Diseases® —Tlie Director of Veterinary Researcli 
lias requested xis to invite our readers to supply liim. witli 
sick slieep in order tliat lie may carry out detailed observa¬ 
tions and experiments witK a view to obtaining- a more 
scientific and practical knowledge of the diseases wbicli han¬ 
dicap the sheep-breeding industry in this Colony, He is 
prepared to purchase such animals at a reasonable price and 
to refund the cost of transport. 

He informs us that as the result of the regular dosing 
with wire worm remedy and the greater care now taken by 
flock owners, it is difficult to obtain suitable animals for 
his purpose in the vicinity of the laboratory. 

Elsewhere the sheep industry is one of the most profit¬ 
able branches of agriciiltiire, and it is most desirable that 
it should become so in Southern Rhodesia. But before this 
can he brought about a thorough knowledge of the diseases 
to which sheep are subject must first be acquired in order 
that the industry may be built upon a sound foundation. 


Agrieiiityrai Costings at the Gwebi Farm. — We publish 
elsewhere in this issue of the Journal the annual balance 
sheet and profit and loss account of the Gwebi Farm for 
the year 1st October, 1928, to rSOtli vSeptember, 1929. As will 
be seen, the farm with its equipment and stock has been 
capitalised for a sum of £15,498 13s. 8d. and careful costings 
ke|)t of the various farming operations during the period in 
question. The result is a profit of £1,054 14s. Gd., or 6.82 
per cent., without allowing for interest or the payment of 
the manager’s salary. As is known, the Gwebi Farm is 
3,632 acres in extent, of which betw^een 700 and 800 acres 
are devoted to crops, the principal being maize. As stated 
in the report, the land and stock at Gwebi are farmed and 
managed in a similar manner to that recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture for private farmers, and the data 
now available will he of the utmost value to the farming* 
community. The present report will be followed during the 
next few months by statements vshowing the detailed costs 
and profits or otherwise of the various sxih-departments of 
the farm, thxis allowing each operation and activity to be 
examined in detail. 
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We feel sure tliat the report will create considerable in¬ 
terest tliroiigbout the Colony as being the first of its kind 
published^ and we invite readers to use our columns for any 
comments or criticisms which may be helpful and of general 
interest. 


Tours by Teclmioal Officers of tlie Department of 
AgriciJiture« —The following circular letter has been sent to 
all farmers" associations by the Acting Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture:— 

is essential that extension work organised by this 
Department should be done as economically and efficiently 
as possible, and it is felt that better results would be obtained 
by officers touring districts and giving demonstrations and 
advice than by their attending farmers" association meetings 
and giving lectures. 

'T should be glad, therefore, if you would inform me 
which teclinical officers in this Department it is desired 
should tour your district during the present year, and also 
furnish me with the names of farmers who particularly desire 
to be visited, 

^Tt would be of assistance if your association could select 
one or more farms on which demonstrations or short prac¬ 
tical talks could be undertaken. It is, of course, impossible 
to give demonstrations on every farm, but if, as suggested, 
your association could arrange for the selection of suitable 
farms for this purpose, it is felt that useful and instructive 
work could be carried out. 

^Tt will also be realised that it may not he possible to 
accept any particular date selected by your association for 
these tours and demonstrations, for the reason that tours 
may have to be arranged, for purposes of economy, to cover 
an area served by more than one farmers" association. 

"Tt is hoped that the services of our technical advisers 
will he freely asked for by every farmer desiring information 
on matters affecting the growing of crops, dairying, poultry 
keeping, forestry and all matters relating to farming 
generally."" 
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A Co-operatiwe Efforts—^We publisli the following letter 
from a farmer in the Fort Victoria district as a matter of 
general interest:— 

"^Re the native schools. This movement started some 
three to four years back, hut only on a small scale. The 
object was to get a few head of cattle together and some 
ruquesa to make beer, and some mealie meal, and on an 
appointed day a dance was held, when the cattle were killed 
and eaten, with beer and meal. 

^‘A. few young men collect the girls and youngsters from 
one of the native schools and then go and offer to clean a 
farmer’s lands for cattle, ruquesa or mealie meal, and when 
the necessaries have been worked for they take them home 
and hold the feast or dance. 

^^At first the movement was on a small scale, but this 
season it was on a much bigger scale, and a number of gangs 
came out to work, A gang consists of from 20 to 30 young 
men, girls and youngsters; and when a gang comes to your 
farm you show them your land, and if it has had the cul¬ 
tivators through it and is fairly clean the gang will agree 
to weed the land, or rather from 40 to 50 acres of it, for 
one beast, but should the land be dirty they want more. The 
farmer has to feed them wkile working—^meal and salt. 

^‘The natives prefer an ox to a cow, but the animal must 
he in good condition. The meal and ruquesa are worked for 
in the same way. This year there have been so many gangs 
out that over 30 head of cattle have been taken away from 
the farmers, besides the meal and ruquesa. The movement 
has been confined so far to the Gntu native schools, hut may 
spread to ISTdanga and other districts, and happens during 

the Christmas school holidays only. Mr. -, who knows 

the natives well, and speaks the language, doubts whether 
the natives will come out in a good year, when their own 
lands need cultivating, but we hope they will. 

think that every farmer out east from Victoria had 
the chance of getting his lands cleaned this year.” 

We understand that similar ^‘^schools” are coming out 
in the Enkeldoorn area. 
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Marketing of Rtiociesiaii Fruits® —A movement has heeii 
initiated by the Ehodesiaii Co-operative Fruit Growers' Asso¬ 
ciation^ Ltd., to organise the fruit growers of this Colony 
co-operativeh^ for the purpose of supplying local markets v/ith 
good, wholesome fruit at a reasonable price. The proposal in 
brief is to form a limited liability company with a capital 
of £1,000, and to establish a depot in vSalisbury where the 
fruit of members will be distributed to retailers and the 
consuming public, A meeting of growers and those in¬ 
terested has been convened for 13th March at the Diithie 
Hall, Salisbury, when a definite scheme will be submitted. 

That there is need for such an organisation is ohvioiis 
from the fact that every yeav a great deal of locally grown 
fruit of good quality is never marketed, while the bulk of 
onr reciuireineiits are supplied by importations from the south. 
There is no doubt that the present consumption of fruit 
could be increased considerably by wisely directed publicity, 
hj effective distribution and by bringing* the prices within 
the means of all classes of the community. The possibilities 
of fruit growing in Southern Ehodesia have on many occa¬ 
sions been emphasised in the pages of this Journal, and we 
have the authority of the Horticulturist of this Department 
for stating that there are areas in the Colony equal to any 
in South Africa for fruit growing. This being so, there is 
no reason why the growing of deciduous fruits should not 
extend beyond the supplying of local needs and markets found 
for the surplus in the adjacent territories and possil>ly 
overseas. 

In the meanwhile this attempt to organise the growers 
on a co-operative basis is a step in the right direction, and 
we trust the outcome will be the adoption of some scheme 
which will ensure steady markets and reasonable prices for 
Ehodesian-grown fruit. It seems to us that the essentials 
for success are: (1) A constitution fundamentally sound; 
(2) the whole-hearted support of growers; and (3) efficient 
and economical management. 


Tile Extent of Empire Agricnltyre. —Some interesting 
facts and figures were given by Sir Robert Greig, M.C., 
LL,D., M.Sc., in his presidential address to Section M 
(Agriculture) of the British Association at Pretoria. In 
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tlie course of liis address Sir llobert told Ms audience tliat 
tbe Britisli Dominions, India and tlie Colonies coYer 24 per 
cent, of tlie giobe, and they contain 24 per cent., or nearly 
one-quarter, of tlie world’s population. Of this immense area 
no precise .measure of tlie full extent of land in agricultural 
use is available, but tbe proportion is small. Tbe most in¬ 
tensively cultivated of the larger areas is India; the least 
intensively cultivated is Australia. In the ag'gregate only 
8.7 per cent, of the total land surface of Canada, India and 
the Union of South Africa, Australia and 'New Zealand is 
under arable cultivation. Only about one acre in every 
hundred of Australia is under cultivated crops, about two- 
aiid-one-half acres in Canada and tliree acres in South Africa 
and IsTew Zealand respectively. 

In the nine provinces of Canada, the “possible farm 
land*’ is 858 million acres, or about one-quarter of tbe total 
land area of the provinces, and five and a half times the 
present total of both arable and pasture. In India, the movst 
intensively cultivated, it is estimated that the cultivable 
waste land is equal to half the present cultivated area, or 
about 153 million acres. 

Of every liuiidred head of cattle in the world, forty-four 
graze on Empire pastures; and of every hundred sheep, thirty- 
eight are in the Empire. Australia and New Zealand to¬ 
gether own approximately as many sheep as the whole of 
Europe, excluding the United States of Soviet Uepublics. 
Evidence of what the Empire might do in grassland products 
is provided by tbe figures of imports of live stock products 
into Great Britain. The British market imports <£330,000,000 
worth of grassland products annually, which is about one- 
€[uarter of the imported goods of all descriptions. Of these 
foodstuffs which coine from the grass, one-half, or about 
£160,000,(KIO, come from the Empire. 


“The Crowing Dependence of British indystry on Em¬ 
pire Markets^’® —This is the title of a brochure recently issued 
by the Empire Marketing Board and obtainable from His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2, for Is. net. The enquiry was undertaken 
by Mr. E. L. McBougall, C.M.G., representative of Aus- 
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tralia on tlie Empire Marketing Board, and tlie author lias 
compiled witliin a small compass a great deal of valuable 
information on a subject of vital importance to every unit 
of tlie British Empire. Although competition for trade havS 
become intensified in every market of the world, it is seen 
that the position of British trade is far more favourable in 
Empire markets than in foreign markets. In a world in 
which the volnme of trade is increasing, Great Britain’s share 
of world’s exports fell from 13.9 per cent, in 1913 to 12.1 
per cent, in 1925, 11.4 per cent, in 1927 and 11 i)er cent, 
in 1928. In Empire markets as a whole Great Britain 
supplies about 36 per cent, of the imports. With the excep¬ 
tion of those parts of the Empire which fall directly within 
the economic orbit of the United States of America, Great 
Britain retains a position of definite predominance. In the 
Empire markets Great Britain’s share has tended to de¬ 
crease since the war, but it is seen from the facts presented 
that Great Britain is, in most Empire countries, still well 
ahead of her competitors. 

The author produces evidence from the Leagne of 
Nations to show that in Empire markets, although a large 
share of the trade falls to Great Britain, yet at the same 
time the United States of America is making considerable 
inroads. It is interesting to observe the fact that the Empire, 
including Great Britain, is by far the largest customer for 
American products, taking over 40 per cent, of America’s 
exports. European countries are making very little head¬ 
way in Empire markets, but with the exception of Germany 
they w'ould appear to have regained the small proportion 
held in 1913. The position in India is somewhat different 
from that in other parts of the Empire, for in India, Japan 
has greatly increased her share of the markets since pre-war 
years, and in recent years has vied with the United States 
of America for second place. 

It would appear from the report that Great Britain ex¬ 
periences little direct competition in world markets from 
exports of Empire manufactures, the only source of com¬ 
petition being from certain Canadian industries, such as 
motors and agricnltiiral machinery. 

The conclusion drawm by the author from a general review 
of Great Britain’s position in overseas markets is that it is 
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in some ways disquieting, but be finds there are specific 
factors in the industrial situation wbicli afiord ground for 
a more hopeful view of Great Britain’s prospects. Of these 
factors h^^ far the most important is the position which Bri¬ 
tish trade retains in that quarter of the world which is the 
British Empire. 

The predominant position of Great Britain in most of 
the markets of the Empire is ascribed to a variety of circum¬ 
stances. In Australia, Hew Zealand and South Africa, as 
also in Canada, the infiiience of sentiment and long estab¬ 
lished trade relations is reinforced by the system of tariff 
preference given to British goods by the Dominions. In 
India, however, Great Britain holds as large a share of the 
markets as in Australasia. Some Colonies have adopted the 
preferential sj-stem.; in others, international agreements 
prevent such action. The writer points out, however, that 
it is impossible to compare the position of British trade in 
the Empire with foreign countries without realising that the 
Empire provides a series of sheltered markets for British 
industries. ^‘Thus the development of Empire markets should 
enable the British manufacturer to increase his output, to 
reduce his overhead costs and thus to place himself in a 
hettei* position to meet fierce competition in the foreign 
markets.” 

In conclusion, it is interesting to note that evidence is 
produced showing that Empire countries are developing more 
rapidly than comparahle parts of the foreign world. 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW DATES, 


Dmtali: 18th and 19tli July. 

Bin dura : 26th July. 

Salisbury: 20th and 21st August. 
Gwelo: 28th and 29th August. 
Bulawayo : 3rd and 4th September, 
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Dark Fire-cured Tobacco. 


HAEVESTING AND CUEING. 


By D. D. Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 


Harvesting* and curing* are operations recpiiring* the 
utmost care and attention, as they govern the ultimate value 
of the tobacco. The value of the tobacco is dependent ux>on 
Cjualitj^, and unless proper care is exercised in. the harvesting* 
and curing stages the financial return to the farmer may be 
serioiislj' reduced tliroiigli lack of quality in the cured leaf. 
Mistakes in either operation cannot he rectified when once 
they are made. The prodnctioii of high quality leaf is 
essential. 

Ripening Stage. —The young* tobacco plant, when grow¬ 
ing vigorously, carries leaves of a deep green colonr, and at 
this stage the leaves are soft and pliable. The intense green 
coloration denotCvS a i*ich snpply of nitrogenous constituents 
which go to make np the living or vital parts of the leaf; 
these are necessary for the building np of the food supply 
of the i)hiRt. The function of the leaves is the elaboration 
and storing of the food supply, and at about the time when 
the flower head begins to develop the leaves have attained 
their maxininin power of elaborating the food snpply. This 
plant food, consisting of starch and other similar snbstances, 
is carried from the leaf into the seed head to furnish the 
necessary nonrishinent for the development of the seed. This 
accomplished, the leaves have completed their full task, and 
they now pass into the period of gradual decay. In prac¬ 
tice, however, the plant is ‘Topped'" so that the seeds are 
not allowed to develop. Making a last effort to reproduce 
itself, the plant now sends ont secondary shoots or ^Tuckers/" 
but these too are removed hy the grower. TTiider these cir¬ 
cumstances the food hiiilt up by the leaves is not carried away 
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to otlier parts of tlie plant, Liit acciimiiiates in tlie leaves 
themselves, with the result that both the size and body of 
the leaf are increased. 

The acciimiilatioii of plant food in the leaf induces ripe¬ 
ness, and later gradual decay, unless the leaves are harvested. 
Should the plants make normal progress, the usual period 
required for the lower and middle leaves to ripen is about 
90 days from the date of setting* out in the field; the upper 
leaves ripen last of all. Actual and personal experience is 
required before the grower is fully able to tell w^heii the 
leaf is properly rij)e, but the following explanation of the 
indications may prove of some assistance:— 

One of the indications of ripeness is the change in the 
texture of the leaf, which, from being smooth and pliable, 
becomes roughened and brittle. This is due to the accumu¬ 
lation of starch granules within the leaf cells. There is also 
a tendency for the tips of the leaves to curl down and in 
towards the stalk of the plant. A pronounced change in the 
colour of the leaf is another indication of ripeness, provided 
this change is not caused by conditions other than maturity 
of the plant. In seasons of severe drought or extreme wet 
the leaves often turn yellow before the plant is fully ripe. 
Plants affected by disease will also often change colour pre¬ 
maturely. The leaves thus afiected fail to cure properly and 
lack the necessary quality. Under normal conditions the 
dark green colour gradually changes to a lighter green, also 
yellow flecks or spots may possibly be distributed over the 
surface of the leaf. At this stage the leaf should be very 
waxy and thick and the top leaves practically as long as 
any on the plant, the w'eb of the leaf, being brittle, cracking* 
instead of bending when creased between the fingers. 

Before being harvested the tobacco must be fully ripe, 
otherwise difficulties will occur in the cxmng and the results 
will not he satisfactory. 

Harwesting. —The tobacco may be harvested either by 
cutting down the entire plant or by removing the leaves 
individually from the stalk of the plant. The former method 
is usually employed in the harvesting of dark fire-cured 
tobacco. The top of the plant should he steadied with one 
hand while the stalk is being split down the centre from the 
top to within six inches of the ground. Then, by gripping 
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both, sections together about half-way down the stalk, the- 
plant should be bent slightly down and away from the 
operator and a slanting cut made just above ground level to 
sever the stalk from the root. The severed plant should not 
be allowed to fall over on to the ground, but should only be 
released after being carefully placed down with all the under¬ 
side leaves lying flat on the ground. If the tobacco is sub¬ 
jected to rough handling or allowed to fall over with the 
leaves bent up underneath the plant, irreparable damage will 
be caused through breakage and bruising of the leaves. 

After being harvested the tobacco should not be left 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun for too long a period,, 
otherwise the leaves are liable to become sun-scorched or 
scalded, in which case blackened or brownish areas will form 
on the tissue of the leaf. The plants should be picked up 
and hung astride the curing sticks by pushing tlie stick in 
the fork formed by the split section of the tobacco stalk. 
Each stick will hold from six to ten plants, according to the 
size of the tobacco. 

When filled with their complement of plants these sticks 
should be hung on temporary racks in the field or placed 
in heaps on the ground in order to wilt the tobacco before 
loading on a wagon or trolley for cartage to the curing barn. 
A slight degree of wilting only is required to ensure that 
the cartag*e of the tobacco may he accomplished with a mini¬ 
mum of damage through biuiising and breaking of leaves. 
When loading the tobacco on the w-agon the sticks should 
be carefully stacked with tlie butts of the plants facing out¬ 
wards. Ill the event of the fields being at some distance from 
the barns, a light covering of hessian should he used to 
protect the top layers of tobacco from the direct rays of 
the sun. 

Pscicillg tit© Bartis—In packing the barn the proper pro¬ 
cedure is to place the first stick of tobacco on the top tier, 
the next stick on the second tier, and so bn down until the 
bottom tier is reached. This procedure should he repeated 
until that room or section of the barn is completely filled. 
The sticks are spaced at six to nine-inch intervals along the' 
tier, care being taken not to crush the tobacco leaves between 
til© sticks or to damage the tobacco by placing the next stick 
directly heneath those plants hanging from the tier above. 
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Any bruising or damage caused during the filling of tbe 
bam will show up on the cured leaf and detract from the 
A^alue. 

Curings—The ^^yellowing” of the leaf constitutes the 
first stage in the curing process and is accomplished by allow¬ 
ing the tobacco to hang in the barn from four to six days 
prior to the lighting of the fires. During the ^'yellowing^’ 
stage the temperature within the barn should register roiighly 
85 degrees F., and the relative humidity should be neither 
too high nor too low. If the atmosphere is too dry the leaf 
will tend to dry before the requisite yellow colour is de¬ 
veloped, A saturated atmosphere will, on the other hand, 
render the tobacco liable to damage through pole sweat. 

The humidity in the interior of the barn can be increased 
by wetting the floors if necessary or by keeping all doors and 
ventilators closed during the day and open during the night 
when the atmosphere is moist. In the event of the humidity 
becoming excessive, either through artificial or natural 
causes, the order should be reversed and the barn closed 
overnight and opened during the day, provided the weather 
is fine. Small fires may also he lighted before the leaf is 
fully yellow in order to reduce the humidity. 

After four to six days, when most of the tohacco in the 
barn is yellow, slow fires should he made in shallow trenches 
inside the barn about two feet from the surrounding walls 
and down the centre. These smouldering fires, placed at 
intervals of about six feet in the trenches nearest the walls, 
will usually be sufficient during tlie first few days of curing. 
The temperature inside the barn should he gradually in¬ 
creased and should range between 85 degrees and 95 degrees 
F. until the leaf is thoroughly yellow. If the outside atmos¬ 
phere is dry and cool during this stage it may be necessary 
to introduce moisture into the barn to prevent the leaf 
drying out prematurely. Water should be poured on the 
floor and lower portion of the walls, care being exercised that 
the floor (particularly an earthen floor) is not over-saturated. 

When wetting the barn floor it is advisable to sprinkle 
water lightly at frequent intervals rather than pour down a 
great quantity in one operation. After the tobacco is a pro- 
noimced yellow the temperature requires to be increased to 
100 degrees F. and inaintaihed there until the tips and edges 
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of tlie ],eaves turn brown and begin to ciui. This stag'e is 
generally reaeiied in three to live days after lighting the fires. 
The fires iiiUvst then lie extinguished so that the barn will 
cool clovui and allow the sap to become uiufornily distributed 
through the leaf to ensure an even colour. After the barn 
cools and the brown coloured areas of the leaves become soft 
and pliable, fires vshould be religdited and the temperature in 
the barn raised to about 105 degrees F. When the brown 
colour lieg'iiis to spread from the edges of the leaf towards 
the niidril) and the hrown coloui*ed part of the leaf becomes 
brittle, the fires should again be extinguished to allow the 
barn to cool clown and the sap to spread. This process is 
repeated, and as the curing progresses the temperatures 
should be increased each time after the sap spreads. When 
the entire leaf is a nniforni colour the midribs are dried out 
and the curing process completed. The maximum tenipera- 
ture reached in the barn should not be much in excess of 
125 degrees F. and should not exceed 130 degrees F. 

The desiral)le cjiialities of the cured leaf may be seriously 
impaired through being subjected to excessive ([iiaiitities of 
smoke, which may leave heavy deposits on the leaves and 
blacken them to a great degree. Certain wood gives oft* an 
unpleasant odour wdien burned, and should this be taken on 
by the tobacco, the aroma of the cured leaf will be ruined 
and tlie commercial value will he considerably reduced. The 
fuel used for hurning in fire-curing barns should be selected 
from, hard woods which tend to smoulder rather than flame 
up, and do not create any unpleasant smell whilst ])urning. 
When available, maize cores ai*e also satisfactory for use 
as a fuel. 

During the earlier stages of curing a heavy cdoucl of 
smoke is essential, hut in the later stagCwS little or no smoke 
is required. IrYhen necessary the fuel may be dampened with 
water to create a good cloud of smoke. In order to raise 
the temperature within the bam the niimher of fires should 
he augmented. There should not he any increase in the 
size of the fires already lighted. Large fires tend to dry 
out the tobacco too rapidly in localised areas and are also 
a source of danger in setting alight to the barn. As a 
precautionary measure, during the period of ''firing,” strips 
of wire netting should he suspended close under the tobacco 
hanging immediately above the fire trenches. The curing 
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process may be can’ied on by retaining* the fires in the barn 
OTeriiight as well as during the day, or the fires may be 
extinguished each evening and relighted every morning. The 
latter method is the general practice in Southern Ehodesia 
and is recommended instead of the practically continuous 
^‘firing’’ system. The fires should be extinguished at sunset, 
and if the weather is fine the barn doors should be left open 
overnight. Early next morning the fires shoiild be relighted 
and the barn closed up. This procedure should be followed 
for eight to nine days, at the end of which period the tobacco 
should be a uniform colour ranging from, a light reddish 
brown to a dark brown. After the desired colour has been 
secured and the web of the leaf has become brittle, the mid¬ 
rib should then be dried out, either by continued use of 
open fires or by the use of hot air flues passing through the 
barns from exterior furnaces. The use of hot air flues for 
the final stages of curing the tobacco is recommended, because 
the risk of fire is considerably reduced and the curing period 
is shortened by approximately one week. The normal time 
required to cure a barn of dark fire-cured tobacco is roughly 
three weeks, but where the barn is fitted with fines and 
furnaces the curing will normally be completed in about two 
weeks. 

Condlticiriiiig. —After the tobacco in the barn is cured 
the leaf is extremely brittle and cannot be removed wdthout 
serious damage unless it be conditioned and made soft and 
pliable before being handled. Tobacco becomes soft -when 
exposed to damp atmospheric conditions; these conditions 
may he brought al)out by the use of water, steam or a com¬ 
bination of l)oth in the curing barn. A conditioning pit may 
also he used. 

"When bringing tobacco into condition through the com- 
hiiied agency of water and the natural moisture of the atmos¬ 
phere the barn should he kept well wetted hj^ sprinkling 
water on the floor and the wmlls helo^v the bottom tier. The 
doors and ventilators should be kept open overnight and 
closed during the day, except on didl, misty days, when they 
should he left open to allow the moist air to enter the barn. 

Conditioning tobacco by means of filling the barn with 
steam is generally found to he more expeditious than the 
above method. The use of a steam outfit makes it possible 
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to condition tli.e tobacco at all times and renders tlie grower 
more independent of weather conditions. 

The general practice is to have a large steam boiler 
(about 10 to 12 h.p.) placed conveniently to the curing barns 
and gTading shed. Steam pipes are led from the boiler to 
the barns and another connection to the steaming boxes in 
the grading shed. From the main pipe line running along*^ 
the front of the barns a connection is led to the centre of 
the floor of each barn, where a right angle bend is fixed and 
a short length of pipe fitted. Over each of these short outlet 
pipes an old plough disc or similar object to make a spreader 
is placed about 12 inches above the end of the pipe; this 
prevents a jet of steam being blown up into the tobacco and 
causes a better distribution of steam over the whole area of 
the barn floor. 

When oonditioiiing tobacco by steam the door and venti¬ 
lators are closed after the barn has been cooled down and 
the steam turned on. If the weather is very dry it may bo 
necessary to poiif ' water on the floor and lower portions of 
the walls of the bam in order to hel]^ "to saturate the atmos¬ 
phere within the ham. 

The tobacco on the sticks hung on the lower tiers ■will 
come into condition first; these sticks should be removed as 
soon as the tobacco is soft enough. This will prevent the 
tobacco on the lower tiers from damage through becoming 
too moist, and will also make room for the steam to rise to 
the upper tiers. To be fully effective, steam must be moist; 
super-heated or dry steam is useless. The boiler should 
tlierefore be kept at a low' pressure. 

Tobacco can also be brought into condition by being 
placed in a conditioning pit; this is the most desirable means 
of conditioning the leaf. Tlie barn should be left open over¬ 
night and the floor and lo^wer walls wetted. Next morning 
the tobacco should be ready for removal from the barn, and 
should then be hung up in the conditioning pit until the 
proper amount of moisture has been absorbed by the leaf. 
Should climatic conditions be such that one night in the 
curing barn wdth open door and ventilators is suffioient to 
bring the tobacco into proper condition, it will not be neces¬ 
sary to use the pit. When necessary, steam can also be used 
to make tlie tobacco just soft enough to handle W'ithout 
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breakage^ and tke conditioning process can be completed 
in a conditioning pit. 

Wlien botb a steam boiler and a conditioning cellar are 
available it may be a good plan first to steam tie tobacco 
until it can be safely removed from tbe barn; tke sticks are 
tken filing up in tfie conditioning pit until tfie leaf is in 
proper condition for bulking. 

Tfie correct condition for tfie leaf to be in for bulking 
is indicated wfien tfie web of the leaf and tfie lower half of 
tfie midrib are pliable and tfie upper half of tfie midrib is 
only slightly supple. Tfie characteristics of tfie cured leaf 
are either improved or damaged iu tfie process of bulking^ 
irrespective of tfie method by which it was cured. If reason¬ 
able care and attention are given tfie leaf improves in tfie 
hulk. Wfien bulked too dry tfie necessary changes cannot 
take place in the leaf and the quality of tobacco sufiers. Tfie 
leaf also breaks up and causes a lot of scrap. If bulked in 
too high condition, tfie leaf is liable to ferment and go 
mouldy, 

Wfien tfie tobacco is in condition as previously described 
tfie leaves are stripped from tfie stalk and roughly graded. 
Each grade should then be hulked down separately. It some¬ 
times liappeiis that some of the midribs or ^Tatty’^ stems 
contain muefi moisture, and if placed in tfie bulk will cause 
tfie tobacco to mould. Wfien stripping, a careful look-out 
must be kept and all leaf with "Tatty” stems put on one 
side, and after being re-strung, should be hung up to dry 
thoroughly. 

Tfie sticks may be hung up under tfie roof of a suitable 
building or they may be placed in a barn in which tobacco 
is being dried out, say, when tfie temperature is about 120 
degrees F. to 125 degrees F. 

Bulking^—The bulking shed should have a water-tight 
roof, as any v-mter falling on tfie hulks will cause damage 
to tfie tobacco; tfie floor should also be dry and tfie walls 
weather-proof. A strong light is detrimental and will bleach 
the leaf; only sufficient lighting to give good visibilitj^ is all 
that is required in a bulking shed. Ventilation should also 
be provided for. Inside tfie building beds or platforms are 
placed and so aligned that there is easy access to both sides 
and ends of tfie tobacco bulks. These platforms are made 
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by placing boards or poles very closely togetlier on cross 
members supported on brick pillars, wliicli are built up liigii. 
eiioiigli to leave an air space of about 12 indies between tlie 
floor and the iiiideixside of the bed. On most farm.s, where 
the only available material for construction of these platforms 
is rough timber, which would damage the first layer of leaf, 
it is essential to place reed mats or hessian on top of the 
beds before bulking down any tobacco. Tobacco bulks may 
be built either with a circular or rectangular base, the latter 
being the most economical as regards floor space. The bulks 
can be made of any suitable length, and should be at least 
0 feet wide and about 6 to 7 feet high. When placed in 
very small hulks the tobacco does not have much chance of 
improving in quality, as the leaf tends to dry out too quickly. 

When making a bulk of tobacco the butts of the leaf 
must be placed to the outside and the tails face towards the 
inside. The tobacco is placed in position a handful at a 
time, and the outer edge forming the sides and ends of the 
bulk should be completed first. After this is done a second 
layer of leaf is placed with the butts about 4 inches in from 
the butts of the tobacco forming the first layer. This forms 
a bond and keeps the outside of the bidk from being dis¬ 
placed. Leaf forming the centre of the bulk need not be 
so cai’efully placed as to have the butts facing any particular 
direction. When one complete layer has been bulked the 
next layer is placed on top, starting from the outside and 
working towards the centre, as before; this proccvss is con¬ 
tinued until the bulk is completed. The corners may be 
slightly roiiiided ofl, as it is more difficult to make them 
square. The sides and ends of the bulk should be kept 
straight and perpendicular. 

When bulking, the leaves must be straightened out and 
not be bent double, so that the tip lies on the butt. Tobacco 
should never be ‘^‘pastelied’’ or flattened out, but should be 
bulked just like it comes ofi: the stick. Weights are placed 
on the top of the bulk to press the tobacco down. On the 
outside of the bulks no leaf should be seen—^only the butts 
of the tobacco should be visible. 

The bulks of tobacco should he subjected to regular and 
careful inspection, and should any tobacco be found to be 
heating up or fermenting too much through the leaf being 
in too high condition, the bulk must be broken down and 
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re-bxiilt after tlie leaf lias been sliaken out and aired. Wben 
turning bulks the tobacco wbick formed tlie centre of the 
old bulk is placed to tbe outside, and in tke same way tbe 
bottom tobacco is placed on tlie top of tbe new bulk; tbis 
assists in attaining greater nniformity in tbe leaf. 

Grading and Baling-—^Fire-cured tobacco may be fully 
graded directly after it is completely cured, or it may be 
left in tbe bulks and graded after tbe end of tbe curing 
season. Tbe initial grading sbould be done wben tbe leaves 
are being stripped off the stalk. Tbe leaves are assorted into 
three main grades, namely, trash, lugs and leaf. 

Trash consists of sandy and badly spotted or broken 
leaves. 

Lugs consist of the smooth, usually light brown 
coloured leaves, taken from near the bottom of 
tbe plant. 

Leaf includes all the sound, even coloured leaves taken 
from tbe plant after the removal of tbe trash 
and lugs. 

Tbe leaf grade sbould then be sub-divided into final 
grades according to colour, size, body and texture. The very 
heavy, oily and waxy leaf sbould not be mixed up with leaf 
which is lighter in body and is not so oily and gummy. The 
former type of leaf is that which is taken from the top of 
tbe plant, and the latter type usually comprises the middle 
leaves. Tbe graded tobacco sbould be tied in “bands'’; tbe 
leaf grades sbould contain from eight to twelve leaves to 
a “band,” whilst the lug grades sbould contain from twelve 
to eighteen leaves. 

The band of tobacco is tied by a leaf suitably folded 
to form a binder, tbe midrib being placed to the inside so 
that it will not be visible wben tbe band is bound, Tbe 
leaves are held in tbe left band, and with tbe other band tbe 
butts are beaten down until they are all level. Tbe binder 
is then held with tbe tip pressed firmly by the left thumb 
against tbe band of tobacco and wound round until about 
four inches remain; tbe butt end of tbe binder is then pulled 
across through tbe middle of the hand of tobacco, and keeps 
tbe tie leaf securely in place. Only leaf of similar grade 
and length sbould be tied in tbe same band of tobacco. Tbe 
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tie leaf must be of the same grade as tiie tobacco in tbe 
band; a leaf of medium length is best suited for the purpose. 

It is not desirable to bring the binder too far down the 
hand; the top edge of binding should be level with the butts 
and the lower edge not more than three inches below the top. 

After the tobacco is tied in “hands’^ it is bulked or stored 
until there is a sufficient quantity of a grade to make a bale. 
The operation of bulking is similar to that of bulking the 
crop when first conditioned, the only difference being that 
in the latter instance the leaf has not been tied into hands. 

. Another method is to place the hands on sticks and hang 
them up on suitable racks placed in the grading shed. If 
the foregoing method is employed, care should be taken to 
divide the hand at right angles to w’here it was divided for 
the fi.xing of the butt end of the tie leaf, otherwise the binder 
will tend to unwrap itself when the hand is straddled over 
the stick. 

The condition of the leaf is very important in the baling 
process. Too much moisture may cause mould or darkening 
of the leaf, with resultant loss in value, and too little means 
breakage and scrap. For baling, the correct condition is 
when tbe body and tip of the leaf are pliable, but not soft, 
and the midrib breakable but not brittle for most of its 
length. The inferior grades are usually not tied in hands, 
but the midribs are removed and the tobacco is baled as 
"'stripts.” The ^'stripts^' are baled in similar fashion to 
the loose leaf grades of flne-cured tobacco. 

Baling Loose Leaf and ^^Stripts.” —The method of baling 
loose leaf and ^^stripts” is first to place a strip of hessian 
along the bottom and up one end of the baling box, leaving 
the other end of the hessian protruding about 12 inches out 
of the bottom, with the removable end closed down on it. 
The length of hessian required for each bale is nine feet. 
Leaf is then placed in layers with the butts towards the end 
of the press and the tips towards the centre ; this is repeated 
at the other end, leaving the tips of both layers meeting or 
overlapping along the middle of the box. Another layer to 
form a bond is placed, butts towards the end of haling box, 
about six inches in from the end of butts of first layer. 

To render the bale more solid and for the protection of 
the butts a layer of less thickness is placed at right angles 
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across tlie ends of tlie bale. These ^Tieader’’ layers should be 
placed with butts tightly packed into the corners and should 
just cover up the butts of the leaf forming the layer beneath. 
The next layer placed in the box should be in the same 
position as the one forming the beginning of the bale. The 
layer which forms the bond, in the middle of the bale, is 
alternated; for instance, if the first middle layer is placed 
butts to left end of press, the next one should be reversed 
•so that the butts face the right hand end. 

Each laj^er should be about one-and-a-half inches thick 
at butts. These operations are repeated until the required 
quantity of tobacco- is packed into the baling box. Broken 
midribs are a fruitful source of scrap, and the same care 
which has been exercised from the time the tobacco was re¬ 
moved from the barn and through subsequent handlings 
should still be continued in the baling process. 

In order to press down each layer of tobacco into position 
in the box, a smooth board about 12 inches wide and 23 
inches long should be used, but extreme care must be 
taken, otherwise the stems of the tobacco may be broken. 
When the requisite amount of tobacco has been packed in the 
baling box, the top of the press is placed on the tobacco and 
pressure applied by means of the screw until the depth of 
the hale is 16 inches. The standard size bale measures 
34 ins. X 24 ins. x 16 ins. deep, and should not weigh more 
than 200 lbs. 

It is quite possible to get a greater weight of tobacco 
into the cubic capacity of a standard size bale; this, how¬ 
ever, would result in bruising and thereby reduce the value 
of the leaf. Too much moisture in the tobacco or too great 
a pressure will make a standard sized bale weigh heavier 
than the 200 lbs. limit. If it is found that the bales are 
being turned out overweight, it would be as well to watch 
the condition and pressure of the tohacco. 

When packed too wet or with too great a pressure, the 
leaf turns darker in colour and may become mouldy. It 
will also be difficult to open a tightly pressed bale and 
remove the leaf without damage. 

Baling Tobacco tied In Hands.— The hands of tobacco 
•are placed in single layers in the press, and the hale is built 
up in a manner similar to that described for loose leaf and 
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stripts. Tile bales are of tlie standard size, but should weigh 
approximately 200 lbs. When packing, care must be taken 
to see that the leaf is in proper condition, and that all the 
hands are of the same grade; mixed grades will cause a 
reduction in value of the bale. The bale is kept under 
pressure for about twelve hours in order to allow the hands 
to bind properl^x As soon as the pressure is released the 
hessian covering should be sewn at once to prevent the bale 
springing, a hitch stitch being used. The most convenient 
arrangement is to have more than one baling box, so that 
baling may be carried on without undue delay. These boxes 
are pushed under the screw and pressed while the next box 
is being packed. When sufficiently pressed the top of each 
box is kept down on the tobacco by iron bars pushed through 
holes drilled at the correct level in each side and so holding 
the tobacco under pressure after the hox is removed from 
under the screw. 

Another tj^pe of baling box is provided with loose bottom, 
and the sides are hinged at the corners to permit of easy 
removal from under the press when the hale is fully pressed 
down. After the sides of the box have been folded back on 
their hinges and removed from encasing the hale, steel bars 
with suitably formed ends are hooked over each end and 
hold firmly together the hoards on top and bottom of the 
])ale. With this type of haling hox the he-vssian is arranged 
differently to when a non-collapsible box is used, two pieces 
of hessian each 41 feet long being required. One strip is 
placed on the loose bottom and an overlap of nine inches 
folded over and under either end of the hoard before any 
leaf is placed in the press. A similar strip is put on top 
of the tobacco before it is finally pressed, being so placed 
that the overlap comes up over each end of the top hoard. 
After the sides are removed and before the hooks are placed 
in position, both the overlaps at each end should he drawn 
so that the hessian can be sewn before the boards are removed 
from the bale. After the tobacco bales are properly sewn 
and stencilled with the necessary distinguishing marks they 
are ready for despatch from the farm. 

In addition to the hessian covering, the hale may he 
encased in a waterproof paper lining. The use of a paper 
wrapping, placed between the tobacco and the hessian, will 
prevent the leaf from becoming too dry, and reduces the 
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damage caused tlirougli roiigli haiidliiig of tlie bales in 
transit. 

It is tlie usual custom to store the baled tobacco^ on tbe 
farm iiiitii there are a sufficient number o£ bales to make a 
wagon load, or, in the case of wet w^eatber, until weather 
conditions are favourable. It is important to store baled 
tobacco in a suitable manner, as neglect of a few common- 
sense precautions will seriously affect the value of the 
leaf. The bales should be placed on platforms raised 
off the floor in a similar manner to the bulking beds. 
The top surface of these platforms should not be rough or 
uneven, otherwise the hessian will he torn and the tobacco 
damaged. It is not advisable to have the bales stacked up 
too high; three bales placed one on top of another (flat side 
down) is high enough. These bales require frequent turning, 
so that the bottom bale, when removed, is placed on top. If 
the same bales were always left at the bottom, the continued 
pressure, caused by the weight of the top bales, would tend 
to bruise and damage the tobacco. When loading up for 
transport from the farm, care should be taken to have the 
bales fi.rmly and securely placed flat down on the wagon. The 
writer has frequently observed wagon loads of tobacco bales 
on the road to the nearest railway station without any 
covering to protect them from the sun or possible showers 
of rain. It is hardly necessary to point out that this is a 
most unsatisfactory arrangement, and that suitable protec¬ 
tion should be provided for the tobacco en route to the ware¬ 
house. 

Inexperienced growers wonld obtain great benefit by 
actual demonstration in the conditioning and handling of 
tobacco, as there are certain details which cannot be properly 
grasped through perusal of reading matter alone. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that unless reasonable 
care %nd proper attention to detail are exercised in the hand¬ 
ling of tobacco, the maximum financial returns cannot be 
fully realised, and the tobacco industry will not make the 
full amount of progress of which it is capable. 
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Agricultural Costings at the 
Gwebi Farm. 


By H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief Agriciiltiirist; 
and J. Hick, Account ant. 


It was decided by the Government, about five years ago, 
that the operations of the Gwebi farm sbonld be conducted 
on commercial lines, in order that the institution might serve 
the purpose of a demonstration farm for the type of land 
of which it is representative. This decision was at once put 
into effect, but it soon became apparent that the demonstra¬ 
tion would be of little practical value unless accompanied by 
accurate costings of all the farming operations in progress. 

At the commencement, the burden of keeping all the 
books and costs was placed on the shoulders of the farm 
manager and his staff, but this proved unsatisfactory, since 
it not only divorced the manager from his proper duties of 
supervision and direction of the farm, but also provided 
insufficiently for a reliable check of the final figures. Pre¬ 
liminary and somewhat incomj^lete costings were kept in 
this manner for rather more than 12 months, after which on 
the 1st October, 1928, a change was made. A stores and 
accounts keeper was posted to the farm, and this officer, 
under the direction of the farm manager, is responsible for 
all issues of stores, for the keeping of all labour sheets and 
records, for the tabulation of the various expenses incurred 
on the different operations in progress, and so forth. •The 
actual allocations of labour—native, animal and mechanical 
—and of all supplies drawn from stores, are made by the 
niemher of the European staff actually supervising such 
labour or using such stores. 

The farm books are kept in the office of the accountant 
to the Agricultural and Yeterinary Departments, and a mem- 
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ber of tbe staff (Mr. Hick) of that office gives as much of 
his time as is necessary to the keeping of these books. He 
also visits the farm once a month, or more often if necessary, 
in order to maintain a careful check on all figures supplied 
to him from the farm office. 

In practice it has been found impossible to carry on the 
Gwebi farm as a strictly commercial undertaking. Being a 
GoA'crnment demonstration farm it receives large numbers of 
visitors throughout the year, both Rhodesians and prominent 
persons from other parts of the world. Much of the mana¬ 
ger's time is taken up in conducting such visitors over the 
property, and more labour is utilised in maintaining outward 
appearances than can be justified on purely commercial 
grounds. 

Sixty acres of the arable land—to be increased to 80 
acres in 1929-30—are set aside for experiments conducted on 
behalf of the Rhodesia Agricultural Union, and certain 
additional expenditure is incurred on the crop account in 
obtaining detailed figures of these results. 

The carrying on of all the farming operations' in such 
a way that detailed costs can be kept also adds to the general 
expenditure. For example, each field of maize in each rota¬ 
tion system is reaped, shelled and weighed separately, and 
thus increased charges are incurred for native labour, Euro¬ 
pean supervision, and so forth. During the year a new motor 
road was opened through the farm, entailing the expendi¬ 
ture of £102 8s., from which the farm reaps little, if any, 
benefit. 

It is probably inevitable, therefore, that costs of produc¬ 
tion should be somewhat higher than on many well managed 
private farms. In reviewing the year's work, these facts 
should receive due consideration, but none the less it is 
believed that the publishing in detail of all the costs cannot 
fail to prove of material help to farmers in general through¬ 
out the Colony. The facts thus revealed will also be of 
assistance to the various advisory officers of the Department 
of Agriculture. The Gwebi land and stock are farmed and 
managed in a similar manner to that recommended by the 
Department for private farmers, and the costings kept will 
quickly reveal whether this advice is well founded or not. 
Further, it is not claimed that the methods followed on the 
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farm cauuot be improved upon, and it is lioped that costings 
will sbortly indicate in wbat directions such, improvements 
can be effected. 

A system of recording suitable to local conditions has 
had to he introduced, and in this process the greatest 
assistance has been rendered by Mr. T. J. Needham, account¬ 
ant to the Agricultural and Veterinary Departments, without 
whose enthusiastic and able guidance the very satisfactory 
system now adopted would not have been evolved. 

The first costing results were published in January, 1929, 
when an article appeared in this Journal showing the costs 
and profits of fattening a batch of steers for disposal on 
overseas and local markets. The present report presents the 
annual balance sheet and profit and loss account of the farm 
for the year 1st October, 1928, to 30th September, 1929, and 
this in turn, as time permits, will be followed during the 
next few months by statements showing the detailed costs 
and profits or otherwise of the various suh-departments of 
the farming operations. 

For those unacquainted with the conditions at the Gwebi 
farm, it may be explained that the property is 3,632 acres 
in extent, is sub-divided into numerous paddocks with water 
supplies in most of them, and that between 700 and 800 acres 
are actually under the plough. Maize is the principal cash 
crop, and about half the arable land each year is planted to 
this cereal, the remainder being sown to other crops, prin¬ 
cipally for stock feed and to green manures. The arable 
land is worked under five different systems of rotation and 
manuring, all of which are believed to be practical and 
economic. It is desired to ascertain which of these is the 
most profitable over a number of years. 

All ploughing is at present done by oxen, and an 
average of six to seven spans of bullocks is maintained. 
These animals are bought young, worked for three to four 
years, and are then fattened and sold for slaughter. 

A combined pedigree and grade herd of Friesland dairy 
cattle is being built up, and at the time of writing, numbers 
120 head. 

Grade hull calves are slaughtered at birth; all calves 
reared are bucket fed, and the most of the herd are still 
immature animals or cows in their first lactation period. 
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It sliould be pointed out that so far as live stock are 
concerned^ the farm is not yet fully developed, and another 
100 to 160 head of cattle could be kept with advantage. 
Fifty to 70 beef steers are fattened each year, but the 
majority of these animals are bought in as stores and are 
put up for fattening almost at once. 

Middle White and Large Black pigs are kept^ but as yet 
only in comparatively small numbers. In xlugust of the farm 
year reported upon, 10 pedigree Shorthorn heifers and two 
pedigree bulls of the same breed, recently imported from 
Grreat Britain, were placed on the farm. These animals are 
as yet unproductive. A small flock of vsheep w^as on hand 
at the beginning of the year, but owing to its non-success it 
was disposed of, resulting in a small loss. 

The average milk yield from the cows in milk was 3.2 
gallons per diem during the year, and a total of 29,060 
gallons of milk was produced. The maize crop consisted of 
3,760 bags, of which 1,952 bags were retained on the farm, 
while the remainder was marketed through the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., Salisbury. 

The following explanations of various items in the 
balance sheet and the profit and loss account are supplied in 
order that readers unfamiliar with the intricacies of 
accountancy may better be able to analyse and understand the 
returns. 

BALA17CE SHEET AHD PEOFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
FOE THE YEAE ENDED 30th SEPTEMBEE, 1929 

Before dealing with the final accounts and balance sheet, 
it will simplify matters to explain the methods of allocating 
the various charges, the chief of which are native wages and 
food, stores, ox labour, artificial fertilisers and farm manure, 
salaries and allowances of manager and staff, and renewals 
and depreciation of machinery, vehicles, tools and equipment. 

Native Wages ,—Each native is issued with a book con¬ 
taining 31 work tickets, and an equal number of slips on 
which the assistant in charge of the gang records daily the 
nature of the work performed, tears out the ticket and hands 
it in at the office. The tickets are filed, and at the end of 
each month the details are entered on large allocation sheets 
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showing the number of shifts worked on each job and the 
amount paid for each shift. These sheets are then forwarded 
to the head office, where, after being checked, they are sum¬ 
marised, and at the end of the year each allocation is. 
debited to the account concerned. 

Native Food .—All native food bought or issued from 
stores is debited in the first place to a native food account,, 
and at the end of the year the total of this account is divided 
by the total number of native labour shifts, giving the cost 
per shift. These amounts are then debited to the correct 
accounts. 

Stores .—This account is debited wdth the purchase price 
of ail stores purchased, such as paraffin, petrol, bone meal, 
etc,, and also all crops, etc,, produced on the farm. This 
year crop products have been taken in at a fair estimate of 
their value. As all crops with the exception of maize are 
grown for farm use, they will in future be taken into store 
at the cost price, as revealed by the cost accounts. An 
assistant on the farm has control of all stores, which he 
issues as and when required. Each issue or receipt of stores 
is immediately recorded, and the vouchers are {submitted 
to head office, where the quantities are recorded under the 
various allocations. These issues are then introduced into 
the main books and charged up at the average purchase price 
for the year. 

OiV Labour .—Each span of oxen is issued with a book of 
tickets, similar to the native work tickets, on which the 
assistant records the number of hours worked and the work 
done. These are collected and dealt with in the same manner 
as the native food shifts. The charge for grazing has been 
taken at 6d. per head per month. This figure has been taken 
into the cost accounts, but not the accounts now being dealt 
with. , 

Artificial Fertilisers aaid Farm> Manure .—The cost of 
artificial fertilisers is charged over two years to the fields to 
which they are applied, on the basis of TO per cent, of the 
cost the first year and 30 per cent, the second year. Earni 
manure is charged for at 10s. per ton over four years on the 
basis of 50 per cent, the first year, and 25 per cent., 12| 
per cent, and 12| per cent., respectively, for the three fol¬ 
lowing years. 
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Salaries and Allowcmces of Manager and Staff .—Tiie 
charge for manager’s salary and allowances is spread over all 
the operations of the farm in proportion to the total of all 
other expenditure on each operation. Those of the stockman 
are charged to live stock onlj^ in proportion to the expendi¬ 
ture on each section of live stock, and finally those of the 
field assistant are charged against crops in proportion to the 
acreage under each particular crop. 

Renewals, Maintenance and De^reeiation of Machineryy 
Vehicles, Tools and Equipment .—The above charges on 
grinding machinery have been allocated in proportion to the 
paraffin consumed on all foodstuffs ground; those on hay¬ 
making machineiy have been charged to hay crop; those on 
other farm implements in proportion to the ox labour 
employed on each crop; thos'e on tools and equipment in 
proportion to the native labour. 

Sundry Expenditure has been allocated to crops and 
live stock in the proportions they bear to the total 
expenditure. 

The separate items in the final accounts may now be 
considered. 


CEOP ACCOUNT. 

Expenditure. —The figure of £1,912 12s. 5d. includes all 
expenditure charged against crops in respect of native •wages 
and food, vseeds, ox labour and sundry purchases, together 
with the allocated proi^ortion of the costs of fertilisers and 
farm manure, rene-vnls, and the maintenance and deprecia¬ 
tion of machinery, vehicles, tools and equipment. 

Crop Re ven ue. —This figure represents the total value of 
all crops produced on the farm during the year 1st October, 
1928—fSOtli September, 1929, taking maize into store at 
Ts. 9d. per bag, and all other crops at a fair valuation. In 
future years it is proposed to take in all crops at their actual 
cost of production price. 

Profit on Stores Account. —As explained above, crops 
were taken into store at a fair estimated value, and the profit 
shown is the excess of the final sale price over this figure 
after realisation of all crop produce sold. 
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LIVE STOCK ACCOUNT. 

No attempt should be made to arrive at the profit or loss 
on any particular class of animals, as various factors have 
to be taken into consideration before the true profit or loss 
can be ascertained. 

Friesland Herd .—A bull valued at <£50 was issued free 
to a fanner to replace one which died some months after 
his purchase of it, although the farm was not legally liable 
to replace the animal. The sales and issues credited to the 
dairy herd comprise the following—milk, cream, butter and 
separated milk issued to the stafi and fed to calves and pigs, 
sales of milk, cream, butter and separated milk to settlers 
in residence on the farm and sales of cream to the Creamery. 

Heifers and Calves .—The only revenue from this source 
is in the form of the increase in value of the herd. 

Fat Ove?i .—This item includes all costs of feeding and 
attendance, together with the purchase price of all bullocks 
sold and of one which died. It also includes the cost of feeds 
fed to bullocks still on hand and unsold at the SOtli Septem¬ 
ber. The actual profit on the fattening of these cattle is 
revealed by the detailed statement for fat oxen which will 
be published later. 

Pigs. —The cost of feeding and maintaining the breeding 
stock is included in this item. Pigs are on rather a different 
footing from fat oxen, since the former are bred and fattened 
on the farm, whereas many of the latter are expressly pur¬ 
chased for fattening. Towards the end of the year, however, 
weaner pigs were purchased, and in due course a comparison 
of the results of the two systeims will be published. 

It may further be noted that owing to limited accommo¬ 
dation for pigs, the number kept was comparatively small, 
and separated milk being unsaleable and in excess of require¬ 
ments it was fed ad Uh. to the pigs, often in excess of the 
amount which they actually required, thereby adding to 
their cost. 

Sheep .—The sheep did not thrive, and it was decided to 
dispose of the flock. This resulted in a loss of £36 2s. 7d. 

Show Cattle.—The expenditure shown represents the cost 
of preparing the animals for the. Show, entrance fees, railage 
to and from the Show, and sundry items incurred in exhibit- 
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ing tlie animals. Tlie amount of £27 was won in prisse 
moneybut it was decided to refund all sucli moneys to tlie 
Sbow' Society, and tlie live stock account bus siiiTered to the 
extent of tbe above sum. 

Working Oxen ,—This item includes the wages and food 
of natives casually employed in connection witb tbe working 
oxen, salt and bone meal fed to tbe animals, and a propor¬ 
tion of tbe salaries and allowances of tlie manager and 
stockman. 

Shorthorns ,—These pedigree cattle represent a value of 
£1,263 19s. 5d. They are at present unproductive of revenue 
and will not become productive until their progency is ready 
for sale and distribution throughout the Colony for the 
benefit of the cattle industry. 

General ,—During the year certain expenses occur which 
cannot be definitely allocated to any particular section of the 
live stock, and these costs are charged to a general account. 

Upkeep of Dip Tank .—This is the cost of dipping fluid, 
maintenance of the dip tank, and natives employed on 
dipping. 

PEOFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

Where it is considered that any portion of any one of 
the items appearing in the profit and loss account forms a 
fair charge against either the crops or the live stock, that 
portion has been allocated against that particular account. 

The item calling for most comment is the salaries and 
allowances of the staff. During the year under review several 
of the stafl proceeded on leave or for other reasons-had to 
be temporarily replaced. 

The salaries of these officials on leave, together wdth the 
proportion of the salaries and allowances of the other officials 
who replaced them—not chargeable to crops or live stock— 
are represented by a figure of £639 8s. 

Profit ,—The actual profit of £596 14s. fid. shown in the 
profit and loss account represents a rate of interest of 3.85 
per cent, on the capital employed in the farm at the begin¬ 
ning of the financial year. If the amount of the salary paid 
to the manager is taken into account and regarded as a 
profit, as would probably be the case with a private farm on 
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wMcli the owner is the manager, the profit for the year is^ 
increased to £1,056 14s. 6d., which represents a rate of 
interest of 6.82 per cent. 


GENERAL ACCOUNT. 

This shows the actual profit made by the farm after 
charging salaries and allowances, pins the grants from the 
Treasury by way of capital expenditure and salaries. 

BALANCE SHEET. 


The item Sundry Debtors in the balance sheet chiefly 
represents payments from the farm account on cap)ital 
expenditure recoverable from the Treasury. 

The following are the average prices which have been 
charged throughout the year for all dairy items and stores 


utilised on the farm. 

£ s. d. 

Dairy Produce — 

Butter.per Ih. 0 2 0 

Cream .per lb. 0 14 

Milk, separated. per gal. 0 0 2 

Milk, whole.per gal. 0 0 8 

Stores — 

Beans— 

Dolichos (seed) .per 100 lbs. 0 15 0 

Jack (seed). per 100 lbs. 0 15 0 

Velvet (seed) .per 100 lbs. 0 15 0 

Bone meal. per ton 15 10 8 

Bran.per ton 12 1 8 

Cement .per bag 0 14 2 

Charcoal. per bag 0 2 6 

Cotton (seed) .per lb. 0 0 0.6 

Cotton cake. per ton 7 6 5 


Fertiliser— 


Bone and super. 

.. ... per 

ton 

8 

5 

4 

Double potato. 

.per 

ton 

15 

8 

2 

Sulphate of ammonia ... . 

. per 

ton 

15 

13 

9 

Raw rock. 

. ... per 

ton 

5 

16 

3 

Nitrate of soda .. . 

.per 

ton 

15 

13 

6 

Muriate of potash . . 

. per 

ton 

12 

16 

6 

Superphosphate. 

. per 

ton 

6 

19 

6 
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Grain 'bags, new. 

. each 

£ 

0 

s. 

r 1 

d. 

2^- 

Grain bags, second-band ... 

.. ... each 

0 

0 

9 

Ground nuts .. 

. per bag 

0 

12 

6 

. Ground nut'cake.". 

. per ton 

10 

i 

0 

Hay— 

Bean. 

. per ton 

2 

0 

0 

Bean and mealie . 

. per ton 

1 

0 

0 

Ground nut ... . 

. per ton 

2 

0 

0 

Kinvarra oat. 

. per ton 

3 

0 

0 

Yeld. 

.per ton 

1 

0 

0 

Kudzu vine roots.. 

. per bag 

0 

5 

0 

Lime, building. 

. per bag 

0 

8 

2 

Lime, agricultural. 

. per ton 

0 

15 

0 

Linseed . 

.per lb. 

0 

0 

4 

Maize. 

. per bag 

0 

7 

9 

Majordas. 

. per ton 

0 

10 

0 

Maiordas seed. 

..per lb. 

{) 

1 

0 

Manna, Boer. 

. per lb. 

0 

0 

3 

Manna, red... 

. per lb. 

0 

0 

3 

Manure, farm . 

. per ton 

0 

10 

0 

Oat cliaff.. 

. per ton 

0 

10 

0 

Oats, Kinvarra . 

... per 100 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Oats, Kberson. 

... per 100 lbs. 

0 

15 

0 

Paraffin. 

. per case 

0 

15 

10 

Petrol. 

. per ease 

1 

1 

3 

Potatoes. 

. per bag 

1 

0 

0 

Potatoes, sweet. 

. per ton 

0 

10 

0 

Salt. 

. per ton 

4 

8 

11 

Silage. 

. per ton 

0 

10 

0 

Soap . 

. per case 

2 

4 

1 

Sunflower meal . 

. per ton 

2 

10 

0 

Sunflower seed . 

.. per 100 lbs. 

0 

10 

0 

vSimii hemp seed. 

.. per 100 lbs. 

1 

10 

0 

Tillantin... 

. per lb. 

0 

3 

8 

Twine. 

. per lb. 

0 

1 

0 

The charge of fertilisers and manures is spread 

. over a 

period of years in the following 

1st Year 

projiortions: — 

2nd Year 3rd Year 

4fcli Year 

per cent. 

per cent, per cent. 

per cent. 

Artificial fertilisers. 70 

Farm manure ... .. 50 

Green manure . 50 

30 — 

25 124 

35 15 


i2i 
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Preliminary Trials with Winter Crops 
on Wet Vlei Lands without Irrigation, 

AT THE GOYERXMEXT TOBACCO EXPERIMENT 

STATION. 


By the Uivisioy of the Chief Ageicultuhist. 


In tile aecompanying tables are given the acre yields 
obtained from various cereal crops on the sandy, wet vlei 
land at the Groveriiment Tobacco Experiment Station near 
Salisbury, during the winter season of 1929, These results 
cannot be taken as conclusive evidence of the comparative 
merits of the respective fertiliser di'essings used on the 
various plots, but it is thought that the figures may prove 
of interest and use to farmers who are utilising their wet 
vlei lands for the production of green winter feed for sale, 
or eonsuniption on the farm. 

The soil on which these experiments are being conducted 
is not of high fertility, and may be looked on as being fairly 
representative of the average sandy vleis of this Colony. The 
inherent fertility of the plots varies greatly, as does the 
moisture-retaining power of the soil. It will be necessary 
to continue the fertiliser trials over a considerable period of 
years before conclusive results can be obtained. 

It was the intention last winter to sow the whole vlei 
to rye, with a view to obtaining information concerning the 
variations in fertility of the land, but, unfortunately, owing 
to the non-delivery of seed, this was impossible, and thus the 
scheme of experiments had to be changed. 

Yery little is known concerning the response of cereal 
cropS' on the wet, sandy vlei soils of this Colony to applications 
of fertilisers, and for this reason, despite the unavoidable 
lack of definite accuracy in these trials, it is thought that the 
attention of farmers may be drawn to the results obtained on 
plots 9 and 10, table No. 2, and plots 14 and 16, table No. 1. 

It will be seen that a dressing of 200 lbs. of potassio 
superphosphate on rye has given an increase of 62 per cent, 
in the yield of gmin, in comparison with a dressing of the 
same weight of superphosphate. . The difference between these 
adjacent plots was very marked all through the growing 





Kinvarra Oats, Tobacco Experiment Station, Salis1)ury. Planted 
2nd IMay, 1929. Yield pei' acre, 495 lbs. of grain and 2.32 tons 
of green forage. 
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period, and can only be attributed to tbe potasli contained 
in tbe potassic super. Altbougb tbe use of iDotassic fertiliser 
in conjunction witb pliospbatic fertiliser cannot be imreser- 
Yedly xecommended on sncb slender eyidence^ it is considered 
tbat tbe results obtained in tbis experiment are of sufficient 
significance to justify farmers in carrying out experiments 
witb light dressings of potassic fertiliser on a small scale on 
similar soils on tbeir own farms. For those wbo wisb to 
investigate tbis point for themselves, a dressing of 150 lbs. 
of superphosphate and 50 lbs. of muriate of potash per acre 
should be suitable. 

Throughout the range of these preliminary trials it was 
noted that the dressings of phosphatic fertiliser appreciably 
hastened maturity of the crops, particularly in the case of 
the superphosphate. This is a well-known effect of quick 
acting phosphatic fertilisers on summer dry land crops, and 
is confirmed here with reference to wet vlei lands. 

The value of rolling the seed bed in bringing up mois¬ 
ture to the surface to assist germination was admirably 
demonstrated on plots 1 to 4. On these plots, the upper four 
to five inches of soil were quite dry at the time of sowing the 
rye, and it is very doubtful whether germination would have 
taken place without the rolling (with a Cambridge roller), 
which was carried out immediately after the discing in of 
the seed. This brought the moisture to the surface almost 
immediately, and a good germination was secured. 

The spike-harrowing given to these cereals wben the 
crops were about 3 ins. high was noted to give beneficial 
results in stimulating the growth and tillering of the various 
crops, as is normally known to be the case with cereals grown 
under dry land conditions. 

The power of rye to produce excellent yields of both 
green fodder and grain on soil which was too low in fertility 
and with too poor a w^ater supply to produce paying yields 
of the other cereals was once again clearly demonstrated. Oats 
and wheat, grown on the same soil, gave e;;^tremely poor, 
uneconomic returns. Wheat yielded only 160 Ihs. of grain 
per acre, and oats gave a negligible return, whereas rye gave 
a yield varying from 410 Ihs. to 1,280 Ihs. of grain per acre. 
This wide variation in the yield of the rye was largely due to 
the variations in the water supply in the soil and suh-soil, 
and, to some extent, to the variation in the inherent fertility 
of the land. 
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Eefereiice to tables 1 and 3 will show tliat yields of 
green forage were obtained of over tons in tiie case of 
rye, and of 2| tons in tbe case of oats. Witb sncb yields, 
one acre of oats or lye should supply 10 to 12 dairy cows 
with, an ample ration of green feed for 10-14 days. A fertile 
viei soil, witb a moderate dressing of farm manure, might 
give double these yields of green oats and rye. 

The green rye w’hen cut np with a chaff cutter was 
readily eaten by dairy cattle, and this is a crop of which 
greater use might well be made for this purpose, since, as 
shown, it will give excellent yields of green fodder on soils 
which are too poor to give an economic return of oats or 
barley. 

When rye and oats are grown for green feed during the 
winter on similar wet vlei lands, successive sowings may be 
made at intervals of about two to three weeks from the first 
sowing made towards the end of Eebriiary or beginning of 
March, so as to ensure a regular supply of green food during 
the dry months of the year,^ after sweet potato tops and other 
green feed have been consumed. 

CAPE EABLY EYE. 

Table l^'o. 1. 

Yields of Green Fodder, 

Cut 31st August, 1929. 


Plot 

Manorial Treatment 
in 

Lbs. per Acre 

Date 

Sown 

Yield 

per 

Acre of 
Green 
Fodder. 

Bemarks 




Tons. 


1 

200 lbs. Siiperpliosphate 



> These results 
cannot be con- 


50 lbs. Nitrate of Soda 

2/5/29 

3*02 


200Tbs. Superphosphate 



sidered as sig- 

2 

2/5/29 

2-24 

nificant owing 
to tbe great 
1 variation in 

3 

200 lbs. Bone and Superphosphate 




50 lbs. Nitrate of Soda 

2/5/29 

2 

the moisture 

4 i 

200 lbs. Bone and Superphosphate 

2/5/29 

1-66 

retain!n g 
power of the 





soil of these 

8 : 

200 lbs. Supeiphosphate 

18/5/29 

3-56 

plots. 

10 

No Fertiliser 

18/5/29 

3-19 

Heavier viei 
-soil than plots 

12 

‘^)0 lbs. Double Complete Tobacco 



1 to 4. 


Fertiliser ^ 

18/5/29 

3*44 


14 

2CX) lbs. Fotassic Superphosphate 

7/6/29 

3-38 

b Planted in 

16 

200 lbs. Superphosphate 

7/6/29 

2*99 

j June 
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CAPE EAPLY RYE. 

Table 'No. 2. 

Yields of Grain and Straw. 
Reaped 26tii September, 1929. 
Dates of Sowing: 

Plots 1—4 2/5/29. 

Plots 5—6 18/5/29. 

Plots T—8 13/5/29. 

Plots 9—10 . T/6/29. 


Plot 

Manurial Treatment 
per Acre 

C-rain 

per 

Acre. 

Lbs. 

Straw 

per 

Acre. 

Lbs. 

1 

200 lbs. Bone and Superphosphate 

50 lbs. Nitrate of Soda 

1,280 

4,360 

2 

200 lbs. Bone and Superphosphate 

1,030 

3,880 

3 

200 lbs. Superphosphate 

50 lbs. Nitrate of Soda 

700 

2,490 

4 

200 lbs. Superphosphate 

410 

1,280 

5 

200 lbs. Double Complete Tobacco 
Fertiliser (20/7/10) 

1,200 

3,008 

6 

None ... ... ... 

930 

2,736 

7 

200 lbs. Superphosphate 

565 


8 

None 

500 


9 

200 lbs. Pobassic Superphosphate... 

650 

... 

10 

200 lbs. Superphosphate 

400 



grey sandy 
soil. 

Hardly 

Venough mois¬ 
ture to ger¬ 
minate seed 
at time of 
sowing. 

j Heavier, 

V blackish vlei 
j soil. 


Plots 9 and 10 
planted 7th of 
June. 


. B.—All fertilisers were applied broadcast at the time of sowing. 


OATS. 

Table No. 3. 


Yields of Green Forage. 

Date sown.2/5/29. 

Date cut. 29/9/29. 


Variety 

Manurial 

Treatment 

Yield per 
Acre Green 
Forage 

Remarks 

j 

Algerian ... 

None 

2*76 tons 

Poorly grown crop ; soil dried out 




too rapidly. 

Kinvarra ... 

None 

2*32 tons 

Rather dry when cut 
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OATS, KIHVAEEA. 

Table ISfo. 4. 

Yields of Grain and Straw. 

Date sown.1/5/29. 

Date reaped. 25/9/29. 


Plot 

i ilaimrial 

Treatment 

Straw per Acre 
Lbs. 

Cxraiii per Acre 

Lbs. 

1 

None 

1,758 

495 

2 

None 

1,398 

467i 

Average Yields of Two Plots ... 

i 1,578 

j j 

481 


WHEAT. 

Table No. 5. 


Planted .'. 2/5/29. 

Beaped .,.] 23/9/29. 


Plot 

Variety 

) 

l^Ianurial Treatment 
per Acre 

Grain 
per Acre 
Lbs. 

Straw 
per Acre 
Lbs. 

1 

Quality ... 

200 lbs. Bone and Superphosphate 

310 

640 

*2 

,, 

200 lbs. Superphosphate 

380 

628 

3 1 

i ... 

! None ... ... ' ... 

1 140 


4 ! 

1 

Union No. 17 

200 lbs. Superphosphate 

416 

646 

5 

! 


200 lbs. Bone and Superphosphate 

552 

744 


Tlie poor yields are due to tte low fertility and tiie 
rawness of the soil. In the coming winter these trials with 
wheat will he continued on land which has received a 
moderate dressing of farm manure. 
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Talks to Poultry Keepers. 


PEEP ARE FOR THE BREEDING SEASON. 


By tlic Poultry Branch, Department of Agriculture. 


Every poultry keeper naturally Hopes for a good liatcH- 
ing season and numbers of strong well-grown lusty cMcks; 
tills can only be accoinplisbed by having breeding stock of tbe 
best quality possible, and in the best of health and condition. 

The Mounng .—This must be comfortable, airy, without 
draughts, scrupulously clean and convenient. A house 
6 ft. X 6 ft. is sufhcient for a breeding pen up to 12 hens 
and a male bird; it must not he too hot nor too cold, hut of 
as even a temperature as possible, and above all it must not 
be damp. 

The food must be of good quality and plain. There 
must be no forcing witb too much meat food, and, above all, 
condiments of any sort spell failure, i,e,, poor hatches and 
weak stock. Grain well buried in the litter should he the 
main item; only a little, if any, dry mash; plenty of green 
succulent food and thick separated milk will keep the birds 
in good health and condition. 

Selection of the Birds .—This must be very carefully 
carried out, and the sooner the better. The main points 
are: —Birds of standard size, t3rpe and colour and good 
layers of large eggs. There is an inclination at the present 
time in other countries (it is gratifying to know that it does 
not equally apply to Bhodesia) to choose breeders for their 
laying qualities only, and little or no attention is paid to 
type, size, colour, size of egg or constitution. Only the very 
best, in every way, should be selected as breeders. E’o bird, 
for instance, which lays an egg under 2 ozs. should be put 

E 
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in tlie breeding pen; in fact, we recommend birds laying 
oz. eggs; these will produce pallets, if properly reared, 
which will lay (when they have got into their fall lay) noth¬ 
ing ander 2 ozs., bat if only 2 oz. eggers are used, many of 
the progeny will lay ander 2 ozs. 

Number of Femotes to One Male, —This is a question 
often asked. Given the qaalities necessary in the breeders, 
then the amoant of scratching exercise the birds are made to 
take and the size of the ran have a great bearing on the 
matter. A light breed male can be given more hens than a 
heavy breed one by three or foar ander similar conditions. 
For instance, in a ran 6 ft. x 30 ft. six to eight hens of a 
heavy breed are safficient for one male; given a ran doable 
the size, ten to twelve females can be given, and so on. If on 
absolately free range, twenty heavy breed birds to one male, 
and thirty to thirty-five light breed birds, are not too many. 
We have ran fifty-two Leghorns with one male on free range 
and nearly every egg has been fertile. Of coarse the birds 
mast be in good hard condition and with no saperflaoas fat. 
Breeding stock on free range, if it is possible to arrange, 
prodace, there is no doubt, better hatching and better chicks 
than if in confinement, bat it is often difficult to do this, 
especially if several breeding pens are being used. 

Treatment of the Breeding Stock before being Mated ,— 
This is almost the most important factor in the production 
of good stock. The birds selected must be given, if possible, 
free range; heavy laying must not be encouraged. To put 
birds into the breeding pen that have been laying heavily 
for some time is to court disaster in poor hatching and weak 
chicks. The system generally and the reproductive organs 
must be in the best of condition, for heavy laying is a big 
strain on these. The resultant germs, embryos and later 
developed cHcks are naturally weak. Too often we find 
poultry breeders putting birds that have just come off a 
laying test, or which have Just finished their pullet year of 
laying with high records, into the breeding pen, and then 
being disappointed with the results, wondering why there 
has been a poor hatch and the progeny not up to the quality 
of, their dams. ,, ' The reason is obvious; after months 'of 
heavy laying, can one possibly expect the vitality and organs 
to, be in a condition to produce strong, healthy progeny? 
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It ^ stands to reason ttej cannot. Two or three inontlis, 
therefore, of recuperation on free range, with a rest and a 
-more or less cessation of laying, are absolutely necessaiy. 
Never breed from birds that are in the moult or just over it; 
this again is a big strain on the system and organs. They 
should be well over the moult and have at least a month’s 
3 :est before going into the breeding pen. 

These are points the poultry keeper often misses and the 
result is a poor hatching and rearing season. It is infinitely 
preferable to have half the number of breeding stock that 
are in the best of condition than double the number that are 
not. Poor breeding stock means waste of time, labour and 
money, and no improvement; good breeding stock means the 
reverse. 

Bulletins on ''Choosing a Male Bird,” "The Breeding 
Stock,” "Mating for Improvement,” are available, post free, 
on application to the Poultry Expert, Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Salisbury. 
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Regulations Governing the Export of 
Maize and Maize Meal through 
the Port of Beira. 


The following are the revised regulations recently 'pro-- 
mulgated by the Government of Mozambique Territory under 
Ordin ance No . 6043 : — 


SECTION 1, 

Maize freiw the Territory of the Companhia de Mozamliiquei. 

Article 1.—No maize destined for export to any point 
outside tKe Territor 3 ^ of the Companhia de Mozambique shall 
be accepted for despatch at the Customs unless accompanied 
hj a grade certificate issued hy the Director of Agriculture, 
in conforniitj-' with the present regulations. 

Article 2. —The grading shall he done in accordance with 
the following schedule, in which the same standards haye 
been adopted as those established by the Union of South 
Africa:— 


Grade mark 
to be 

shown on bags. 


Glass and grade. 


Description. 


1 


2 


Flat White 1 


Flat Wliite 2 


To be sound, dry, plump and 
well cleaned, with a maximum 
of 1, per cent, of yellow, dis~ 
coloured or defective grain. 

To be sound, di^y and reasonably 
clean, and contain not more 
than 8 per cent, of defective or 
other coloured grain. Berries 
may be of irregular size. 
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,. Grade mark 
to'be 

shown on bags. 

Class and grade. 

Description. 

3 

Flat White 3 

To be sound, dry and reasonably 
clean, and contain not more 
than 13 per cent, of defective 
or other coloured grain. Berries 
may be of irregular size and 
shape. 

7 

Mixed 

To be sound, dry and reasonably 
clean, and contain not more 
than 10 per cent, of defective 
grain. 

8 

No grade 

To include all maize which can¬ 
not be classed in a higher 
grade, but to be in a dry con¬ 



dition, fit for shipment, and 
contain not more than 40 per 
cent, of defective grain. 


Article 3«—Grain found to be unripe or musty will not, 
on any account, be permitted to be exported.. 

Article 4u —jSTo maize shall be permitted to be exported 
which contains more than the following percentages of 
moisture:— 

For export oYei’seas . 12.5 per cent. 

For export by land . 14.0 ,, 

Paragraph 1,—Maize containing an excess of moisture, 
which has been dried artificially to the satisfaction of the 
official grader, shall be re-graded and exported under a grade 
certificate, in which will be inserted, in the space reserTed 
for remarks, the description ‘‘Wet maize dried to the satis¬ 
faction of the grader.’’. 

Paragraph 2.—Maize exported by land which contains 
more than 12.5 per cent, moisture, hut within the limit as 
fixed by this article, must have this percentage indicated in. 
the respective certificate. ' 
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Article 5«— The export of weevily or sligMly weevily 
maize -will only be permitted under Government supervision, 
on the production of a declaration, signed by tbe agents of 
the shipping companies, that such maize will not be carried 
in the same hold as sound maize. 

Article —All certificates will he issued on white paper 
printed in black ink. 

Para graph 1.—^When the maize is attacked by weevil, 
the same certificate will be used, but in the column reserved 
for ‘Remarks’’ will be inserted, by means of a stamp or in 
writing, the phrase ‘‘Slightly weevily” when the proportion 
of damaged grain is equal to or less than 10 per cent., or 
“Weevily” when this percentage is exceeded, with a maxi¬ 
mum of 40 per cent. 

S*ote.— Damaged grain shall mean grain tvhich is actm- 
ally damaged by or holed by weevil. 

Paragraph 2.—“Weevily” or “Slightly weevily maize” 
which has been treated by the cleaning and drying plant 
shall he re-graded and exported under a grade certificate, 
which shall have inscribed in the space reserved for “Re¬ 
marks,” “Weevily maize (or slightly weevily maize) cleaned 
to the satisfaction of the grader.” 

Article 7« —All maize from the Territory of the Com- 
panhia de Mozambique destined for export by sea shall be 
graded at the port of Beira. 

Article S,—All maize from the Territory of the Com- 
panhia de Mozambique destined for export by land shall also 
be graded, but this may be done at any place within the 

Territory. 

Article 9.—The export by river shall be considered sub¬ 
ject to the dispositions of Articles 7 and 8 in accordance with 
the route which may be subsequently utilised, and taking 
into consideration the destination of the maize. 

SECTION 2. 

Maize Meal frcni the Territory of tlie Ciwipainliia 

de Mozambique. 

Article to* —No maize meal shall be accepted for despatch 
at the Customs unless accompanied by a grade certificate 
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issued ty tlie Director of Agriculture, in conformity with 
the present regulations. 


Article 11b —Certificates of grade shall be issued in con- 
formity with the following schedule, which is based on the 
standards adopted by the Union of South Africa. 


Grade mark 
to be 

shown on bags. 

Class. 

Description. 

Ml 

White maize flour 

To be milled from maize of 
Grades 1 and 2, described 
in the present regulations. 

, M2 

Granulated white 
maize meal 

Without husk or germ^ 
milled from Grades 1 and 
2, described in the present 
regulations, and passed 
over a sieve 16 mesh to the 
square inch. 

M3 

White maize meal 

[ To be milled from maize of 
Grades 1, 2 or 3, described 
in the present regulations, 
and passed over a sieve IS 
to 32 mesh to the square 
inch. 

M5 

Mixed maize meal 

To be milled from maize of 
Grades 1, 2, 3 or 7, des¬ 
cribed in the present regu¬ 
lations, and passed over a 
sieve 18 to 32 mesh to the 
square inch. 


Article 12b —No maize meal shall be permitted to be ex¬ 
ported which is found, on inspection, to be sour, containing 
excessive moisture, caked or injured by weevil or other insect. 

Pamgru'ph 1 ,—The maximum limit of moisture content 
in maize meal shall be:— 

Eor export by sea . 12.5 per cent. 

For export by land . ... 14.0 ,, 
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Faraijmpli 2.—Maize meal for export by land whicli 
eontaiiis a higlier iiioistin-e content than 12.5 per cent, must 
bare tlie actual percentage indicated in tbe respectiye 

certificate. 

Article 13. —X o maize meal sliall be permitted to be ex¬ 
ported wbicli lias a liigiier temperature than 17.25° Centigrade 
((>1- Falireiibeit). 

Article 14«—N o maize meal shall be permitted to be 
exported which is found on inspection to have been milled 
from unripe, musty, fermented or weevily maize, or contain¬ 
ing a higher percentage of impurities than those permitted 
in the respectiye grades of maize. 

Article 15. —Articles 9, 19 and 11 of Section 1 referring 
to maize are applicable to maize meal for export. 

SECTION 3. 

Make and Maize Meal from Souttiern Rhodesia. 

Article 16.—All maize and maize meal of Southern Rho¬ 
desia origin, in transit to the port of Beira for export, shall 
be subject to the rules established in the preceding articles, 
with the following exceptions:— 

1. All consignments must be accompanied by a grade 
certificate issued by the competent Department of the 
Southern Rhodesia Goyernment. 

2. The above-mentioned consignments shall be subject 
to examination by the Official Grader of Grain of the 
Department of Agriculture of the Companhia de Mozambique, 
who will issue the necessary, certificate, in terms of Article 1 
of these regulations, printed in red ink on -white paper. 

3. The original Southern Rhodesia certificates referred 
to in No. 1 of this 'article will be returned to the exporters 
after the maize to which they refer has been shipped or re¬ 
jected, and a weekly return will be sent to the Southern 
Rhodesia Government, in which will be registered the 
result of the examination of the maize or maize meal to 
which these certificates refer. 
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SECTION 4.. 

General Dispositions. 

Article 17.—All sacks of maize meal, wketker from tlie 
Territory of the Companhia de Mozambique or Southern 
Rhodesia, destined for export shall be examined before the 
respectiye certificate is issued. 

Article IB.—^Maize and maize meal can only be accepted . 
for examination when contained in sacks which satisfy the 
following conditions:— 

(a) They shall be new twill sacks, with a gross 
weight of 92 kilos (203 lbs.), sewn with at least 
5-ply double twine and with stitches 2.5 centi¬ 
metres (1 inch) apart. 

(b) Thej’ shall be cpiality, weighing 1.125 kilos 
(2i lbs.), 8 X 8 (8 porter, 8 shot). 

Paragraph 1.—When applied to maize meal, Grades 
M 3 and M 5, the gross weight may not be less than 88.2 
kilos (196 lbs.), but second-hand bags of good quality may 
be used. 

Article 19. —The Director of Agriculture shall delegate 
to the Chief Grader of Grain the functions which are judged 
convenient, and he may issue or refuse the certificates re¬ 
ferred to in the present regulations at his own discretion. 

Article 20.—The Chief Grader of Grain may delegate to 
the permanent assistant graders the issuing of provisional 
certificates for up-line grading. 

Paj’agraph 1.—During the period of heaviest export by 
sea, provisional certificates may be issued in the interior of 
the Territory by temporary assistant graders. 

Article 21.—^In the event of interested parties not agree¬ 
ing to the result of the grading, they have the right of 
appeal to His Excellency the Governor of the Territory. 

Article 22.—^Ho grade certificate for maize or maize meal 
destined for shipment wull be issued until the hill of lading 
covering the shipment is presented. 
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Article 23»—^Tlie charge for grading shall ho 1 centavo 
(gold) per hag of maize or maize meal. 

Article 24.—For the cleaning or drying of maize by the 
cleaning and drying plant of the Department of Agriculture 
the amount of 10 centavos shall be paid for each bag. 

Paragraph 1.—Maize for artificial drying and cleaning" 
will be accepted in accordance with the capacity of the 
plant and in priority of written application. Weevily maize 
can only he dealt with during the latter part of the export 
season. 

Article 25*—In recognised cases of urgency the Chief 
Grader of Grain shall grant the written request of any in¬ 
terested party who desires that grading should he done out¬ 
side regulation hours. In such cases an amount shall be 
charged equal to that which the Companhia de Mozambique 
has to pay to the stafi engaged thereon, as overtime, in termS' 
of Article 52 of the Employees’ Regulations. 

Article 2G«—In dealing with export from Rhodesia, or 
that which is destined for countries where the English 
language is spoken, it is permitted to insert in the certificates 
the translation of the expressions in the Portuguese language 
adopted in the present regulations. 

Article 27.—Isiotwithstanding that all possible care will 
be taken in grading, the Companhia de Mozambique does not 
assume any responsibility by the issuing of grade certificates. 

Article 28. —The present regulations shall come into 
force on the 1st March of 1930 and revoke all disxK>sitions. 
to the contrary. 


The following is the English translation of the port maize 
export certificate, which, however, actually is printed in the 
two languages line by line. The lettering in the certificate 
to'.be used for Rhodesian maize is printed in red ink on 
white paper, whereas the certificate for maize grown in 
Mozambique Territoiw is printed in black ink. 
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Cowernment of the Territory of the Mozambique Compaiif. 

BEPARTMENT OF AGRICIJLTERE. 

Office of tke Chief Grain Grader, 

Beira,.... 

Export of Southern Rhodesia Maize, 

Grain Certifioate. 

I certify that the grain described hereunder is the pro¬ 
duct of Southern Rhodesia and has been duly examined by 
me and found to be in sound condition and equal to the 
standard herein set forth, in accordance with the maize 
export regulations of the Government of the Territory of 
the Mozambique Company and of the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia, 

Shipment per S.S. 

Consigned to port of. 

Consignor. 

Consignee. 

ISFumber of bags.and/or tons. 

Condition of bags. 

Shipping marks. 

Class and grade... 

Grade mark shown on bags...........and grade. 

Year of harvest...... 

Remarks....... 

This certificate is issued by the Government of the Ter¬ 
ritory of the Mozambique Company in agreement with the 
Government of Southern Rhodesia, without involving any 
responsibility whatsoever on the part of the said Govern¬ 
ments. 


The Chief Grain Grader. 
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Some Aspects of Cost of Production 
Studies in Agriculture. 

{A Paper read before the British Association in Pretoria.) 


By Arthur G. Euston^ D.Sc., Department of Agriculture^ 
Leeds University. 


One frequently hears it stated that farmers as a class 
do not keep books. As far as my observations go it would 
appear to me that most farmers do keep books, possibly of 
a sort, but that very few make use of them when kept. When 
once the books have been closed, the accounts balanced, 
checked, proved and audited, we have reached not the end, 
but the beginning of our labour, for it is in the critical 
examination of the records which the books provide that 
their value lies, and unless the books can he made to talk 
it is almost a waste of time keeping them. 

T^Trat is required on the ordinary farm is some simple 
and none too complicated system, which will give to the 
individual farmer the maximum amount of information with 
regard to his farm management with the minimum amount 
of trouble to himself. 

A full ^^costings system^’ possibly is the ideal; it should 
certainly give the maximum amount of information. But a 
^"costings system” takes time, often more time than the 
ordinary working farmer has at his disposal, with the result 
that it is frequently none too popular; and the point that 
is now being considered in Great Britain, as in other 
countries, is to what extent it can be replaced by other and 
more simple methods. 

In our work in Yorkshire, on starting our investigations 
some fourteen years ago we adopted at first full and detailed 
'^costings methods,” which of necessity restricted our 
economic studies to only a small and limited number of farms. 
Later, a modified ^costings system” was introduced, moulded 
to, a large extent on Danish lines worked out by Dr, Larsen, 
which took less time and enabled us to widen our outlook. 
More recently we found it x>ossible to extract a large amount 
of information from a study of purely financial accounts, 
/ #mch as might be drawn un for incoTne ta.Tr 
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imatioii wMcli enables us quickly to lay our fingers on tbe 
weak spots in tbe management of tbe individual farms and 
make definite and concrete suggestions for remedying tbein. 

Surwey of the East —GeograpMcally the Riding 

maj^ be divided into three types:— 

I. The Uplands, which consist of the chalk Wolds, 
sweeping in a broad belt from Flamboroiigh Head to Hessle 
and Ferriby, and rising to a height of from 600 to 800 feet 
above sea level. 

II. The low-lying boulder clay soils of Holderness, which 
lie to the east of the Wolds and extend right down to the 
sea coast as far as Spurn Point. 

III. West of the Wolds runs a narrow strip of Jurassic 
rock, separating them from the alluvial flats, many of them 
light sand, others natural or artificial warp. 

Cropping. —The variation in the cropping and crop dis¬ 
posal in the three areas was interesting and instructive. 


Cropping in East Riding. 



( 

Chalk 

Wolds. 

Holderness 

clay. 

Light or 
warp land. 

Grass — 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Pasture ... 

16.2 

241 

23.8 

Meadow ... 

0.7 

4.6 

4.3 

Arable — 




Seeds, grazed 

17.1 

13.2 

6.8 

„ mown 

3.6 

. -. 

4.9 

Wheat ... 

13.2 

16.8 

12.1 

Barley ... 

15.0 

6.0 

3.4 

Oats 

13.7 

11.7 

12.2 

Eye 

... 

... 

1.8 

Beans and peas 

. .. 

0.8 

0.9 

Potatoes ... 

... 

0.5 

11.6 

Carrots ... 

.... 

. • • 

2.6 

Sugar beet 

0.7 

0.8 

3.4 

Roots 

19.8 

12.9 

10.1 

Mustard ... 

» • ■ 

• • * 

1.1 

Bare fallow 

... 

9.1 

1.0 


100.0 

100.0 

■ 100.0' 
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On tlie .Wold farms surveyed, roughly 17 per cent, of 
the cultivated area is under grass and 83 per cent, under the 
plough; apparently the arable land is being worked almost 
entirely on a five-course rotation, with barley as the prin¬ 
cipal white crop and the root break occupying the largest 
area of the land under the plough. With the single excep¬ 
tion of the cereals, no sale crops are being grown, and the 
arable land is being utilised mainly in growing crops for 
consuniption by the stock on the farm. If the stock are a 
paying proposition, well and good, but if they are of a type 
which may not be expected to leave much money, then the 
consequences may and actually do become serious. 

On the heavy Holderness clay, with the single exception 
of wheat, very few crops are being grown for direct sale oS 
the farm. There are also indications that more than 50 per 
cent, of the wheat is being grown after bare fallow, with 
the probable result that on three-horse land of this descrip¬ 
tion. the acreage costs of growing its one sales crop must 
be abnormally high. 

On the light or warp land west of the Wolds there is 
apparently no hide-bound regularity in the rotation; here the 
farm is not being run for the sake of the rotation, but the 
rotation adapted to the needs of the individual farm. There 
are evident signs that the men here are specialising not only 
in sale crops, but in sale crops which are to a certain extent 
safeguarded naturally by their hulk, like potatoes and 
carrots; by their perishability, like peas, for picking green; 
or artificially by Government action, as in the case of sugar 
beet. From the nature of the cropping of the light, warp 
potato or carrot land one would naturally expect the arable 
men in this area to be suffering less from the general agricul¬ 
tural depression than their confreres either on the chalk 
Wolds or the Holderness clay. 

This supposition is strengthened by a study of the esti¬ 
mated output or production of the farms, in thO' different areas. 
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Output per 100 Acres. 


Six years’ records. 



All Yorkshire. 

East Riding. 

Ail farms. 

Most 

successful 

farms. 

Wolds. 

Holder- 

ness. 

Sand and 
warp. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Dairy products 

171 

615 

42 

96 

53 

Beef 

109 

81 

98 

98 

171 

Mutton and wool ... 

103 

74 

233 

122 

109 

Pork ... 

93 

116 

60 

86 

98 

Eggs and poultry ... 

25 

56 

1 22 

i 

: 20 

51 

Stock products ... 

501 

942 

455 

422 

482 

Wheat ... 

51 

53 

75 ' 

115 

121 

Oats. 

18 

32 

20 

7 

48 

Barley ... 

35 

84 

123 

9 

11 

Beans and peas 

5 

18 


2 

8 

Potatoes 

123 

213 


4 

275 

Carrots... 

2 

13 

... 

... 

108 

Beet 

1 

8 

2 

6 

61 

'Other crops 

44 

37 

7 

16 

153 

Crop products ... 

279 

458 

227 

159 

786 

Stock ,, 

501 

942 

455 

422 

482 

'Total output 

780 

1,400 

682 

581 

1,267 


It is interesting to find that notwithstanding the fact 
"that in this arable area they are specialising in the production 
of crops for direct sale rather than for consumption by stock 
•on the farm, the output of stock products is actually higher 
on the acreage basis than ■ it is on ' the Wolds or in the 
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Holdemess area. Tlie eridence available goes to sbow that 
OD_ tlie Wold and Holdemess farms tilings are going round 
too nmcli in a vicious circle, but that tbe circle is short” 
circuited with advantage on tbe sand and warp holdings. 

Evidently the outstanding feature at the present time^ 
both as regards the Wold and Holdemess farming, is the 
fact that on arable land of tbis description so small a total 
amount of agricultural products is actually put upon the 
market. Before, howevei*, any constructive criticism can be 
offered or definite suggestions made to individual farmers in 
these areas with the object of remedying this state of things, 
it would certainly be advisable to obtain fuller and more 
detailed information than can be obtained from a preliminary 
survey of the kind that was made last year. 

Financial Accoiints* —A study of the purely financial 
accounts as might be drawn up by any accountant for income 
tax piii’poses brings out a large number of points of more 
than general interest. 

Thus, during a period of eight years, in our own county 
of Yorkshire, the records of approximately 100 farms show 
that there has been produced for sale each year on every 
100 acres of cultivated land agricultural products to the value 
of £780, and that during this period these holdings as a 
whole have failed to hold their own. 

These results further show that each year very varying 
financial results have been obtained from the different in» 
dividual farms, varying from a loss of 56 per cent, to a 
profit of 58 per cent, on the working capital invested in the 
holding, or from a loss of £10 to a profit of £10 per acre 
of land under cultivation. 

If, however, we examine the records, not of all the 
farms good, bad and indifferent, but of those which have 
proved financially successful, giving an annual net return of 
at least 15 per cent, of the working capital, we find that these 
farms have produced for sale agricultural products to the 
value not of.£780, but of £1,400 per 100 acres, suggesting 
that' even in these days of agricultural depression high pro¬ 
duction, is still the first essential of success. 

' A further study of the records of these. successful faiuns 
brings out the fact that the output or production ■ is high, 
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botiL as regards stock and crop products. Tke successful 
farmer apparently does not put all bis eggs into one basket; 
be does not put bis entire trust upon stock, nor yet upon 
crops, but pins bis faitb upon a blend of tbe two. He makes 
bis stock stand upon its own bottom, makes it add to tbe 
fertility of tbe soil, and cashes some of tbat fertility in tbe 
form of sale crops. A more detailed study of tbe output 
or production from these successful farms suggests tbat these 
men, as far as stock are concerned, are concentrating on milk 
rather than on beef production, and peculiarly enough, paying 
much more attention to pigs and poultry than to sheep, tbe 
gilt-edged security of tbe farm. 

If, however, we look at tbe other side of tbe picture, 
not at tbe output or production, but at tbe production costs, 
it will be seen tbat in these days, when we are bearing all 
too frequently tbat tbe solution to tbe problems of depressed 
agriculture must be solved along tbe lines of retrenchment 
and cutting down of expenses, tbe really successful men are 
actually spending more on tbe acreage basis than their less 
successful brothers. It is not production; it is not production 
costs tbat really matter, but tbe margin between tbe two. 
If tbe most is to be got out of tbe land, an equivalent of 
what is taken out must be returned to it in the form of 
labour and raw materials. 

Tbe lowest rented farm is not necessarily the cheapest. 
It is false economy to cut down tbe labour bill too drastically, 
to under-feed tbe stock, to fail to return to the holding the 
fertilising ingredients removed by stock or crop products 
sold off the farm. 

A further study of the records of these successful farms 
would suggest that financial success is to be found most 
readily— 

(a) on farms not too large and not too small; and 
that in Yorkshire at all events there are two peaks 
in the curve of economic efficiency as far as size 
is concerned, one approximating to 150 acres and 
the other to 300, and that there is a marked drop 
in the economic efficiency of the holding when its 
size falls below 35 acres or rises above 1,000 acres; 
it is certainly not without significance that during 

F 
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tlie 14 years of our investigations we Lave never 
yet been able to include in our list of really suc¬ 
cessful farms any bolding less tlian 50 or gTeater 
tban 500 acres; 

(b) on land liglit in texture ratlier tlian on beavy clay; 

(c) not on purely arable, not on purely grass land, 
but on farms where the grass and arable are 
blended roiigbly in tbe proportion of three to two; 

(d) in those districts where markets and marketing 
facilities are good, and on those farms where the 
most is made of the marketing facilities available. 

Cost Aoooiints* —^T\"hile, however, points of more or less 
general interest can be noted and case after case could be 
quoted in which a study of the purely financial accounts as 
drawn up for income tax purposes has revealed faults in 
management, alterations in which would be to the financial 
benefit of the farm, it is only when some modified or complete 
system of cost accounts is being kept that the fullest use 
can be made of the books as an aid to farm management. 

Earm A is one of roughly 300 acres, of which only 20 
are under the plough. Walk over the farm and you will find 
the grass land improved during the last five years almost out 
of all recognition. You will find on it some of the best stock 
in the country, you will find the buildings papered with cards 
showing that the highest possible honours have been won 
in the show yards of England and Scotland; yet the financial 
accounts afford sorry reading, showing that annual losses of 
approximately £2,000 have been made. There is no need of 
any ‘'“"detailed costings system’’ to tell this man that there 
is something very radically wrong with his methods,of farm 
management from the business point of view, for if the land 
had been given to him rent free, his men had worked for 
him free, gratis and for nothing, for no wage but simply 
for the pleasure of working; if the various tradesmen had 
receipted his bills and not asked for payment; if the manure 
merchant had supplied the manures without charge, simply 
for the sake of advertisement; and the cake merchants had 
asked him to pay for 9 cwts. only out of every ton of cake 
supplied, ' the farm would still have failed to hold its own. 
A study of the financial accounts alone will tell him that 
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•on tlie side of Iiis production costs tkere is really little to 
oomplain ofj but that what is wrong is the fact that its 
output or production is infinitesimally small—^practically at 
the zero point. Here indeed is a case in which the ordinary 
financial records can be made to give practically all the 
necessary view points of the farm, and cost accounts here 
would be merely a waste of valuable time and little more than 
a work of supererogation. 

Farm B is one of approximately 300 acres, half grass 
and half arable, the financial accounts of which bring out 
again quite strongly the glaring faults in its management. 
Here high output or production, the first essential of success, 
has been obtained, but the high output has been killed by 
high production costs, particularly as far as labour is con¬ 
cerned. With a tendency to let philanthropy occasionally 
over-ride business principles, the farm is carrying far too 
many pensioners, and high rates of wages are being paid for 
relatively inefficient labour, with the result that while on 
the normal farm the wnge bill absorbs 28 per cent, and on 
the more successful farm it absorbs 20 per cent, of the total 
output, on this farm it absorbs no less than 46 per cent. 
Unfortunately on a holding of this description, where the men 
are undoubtedly overpaid, the need for economy which is 
not emphasised in the one direction by the farmer himself 
is overlooked by the men in other directions, and expenditure 
mounts up on all sides out of all proportion to the return 
obtained. In spite of the fact that on this holding, half 
grass and half arable, practically the whole of the crops are 
grown for consumption on the farm, no less than £6 an acre 
is being spent, mainly in the form of foodstuffs for the stock, 
while the tradesmen's bills and other non-productive expen¬ 
diture moirnt up to more than 45s. per acre. Other points 
of criticism could be raised with reference to the management 
of the farm; the methods of cropping and crop disposal need 
re-adjustment, more care is needed in the rationing of the 
stock, hut one must see the labour on the farm utilised to 
better advantage if the holding is to be carried on as a 
successful commercial venture; and until these outstanding 
faults have been corrected I see no use in wasting time and 
energy in setting up an elaborate and detailed costings scheme 
on the farm. 
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Farm C is one of 75 acres^, the high output of whicli on 
tlie acreage I>asis is again killed to a large extent by heavy 
expenditure —in this case particularly in the outlay of raw 
materials on the purchase of foodstuffs for stock. Here it 
is ciuite evident from the financial accounts alone that the 
lack of rationing’, the indiscriminate feeding and the doing 
of the stock too well have heen the main causes of the com¬ 
paratively low net financial return, notwithstanding the high 
production on the farm. This point can, however, be brought 
more strongly to the notice of the farmer concerned when a 
‘^‘costings system” reveals the facts that 94 pork pigs got 
off at approximately six months old have consumed on the 
average 16 cwts. of concentrated foods per head, the equiva¬ 
lent of 9 lbs. per head per day while on the farm, and that 
he has spent no less than £404 on the food bill alone in 
producing pork to the monetary value of £460, giving a ratio 
in the cost of food to the monetary value of pork produced 
of 100: 114. Such a man is much more likely to make the 
necessary alterations when his books reveal to him not only 
that he is over-feeding, but that he is over-feeding with a 
badly balanced ration, and that as a result of his manage¬ 
ment, or lack of management, in the feeding of his pigs 
his profits per breeding sow—in a year when pork prices 
w’ere high and his sows dropping quite good litters, dropping 
and rearing an average of 15 piglets per breeding sow during 
the year—amounted only to £8 per head. He will be all 
the more likely to make use of the information made avail¬ 
able through a study of his own books when he is taken 
to a neighbouring* farm and sees that the care given to the 
balancing* and adjustment of the rations fed has resulted in 
a profit not of £8, but of £17 10s. per breeding sow; and 
that another man, possessing, as he thinks, no greater degree 
of intelligence than himself, has been able, from an outlay 
of £100 on foodstuffs, to produce pork to the value not of 
£114, but of £133. In this case the broad financial records 
revealed the weak spot in the farm management, but a more 
detailed analysis of the accounts was required to point a sure 
w'ay to its rectification. 

Farm B is one of 181 acres, roughly one-third grass and 
two-thirds arable, w*hich, when we first got in touch with it, 
was losing money. During the last four years it has shown 
a total average net profit of £794 a year, or of 32 per cent* 
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of tlie working capital invested in tke kolding. On tkis 
farm tke monetary value of the output has keen increased 
by 62 per cent, in a period during wbicli prices on tie whole 
have been falling. In spite of the fact that the selling price 
of milk on this farm has fallen from an average of 2s. Id. 
to Is. 3d. per gallon, the total receipts from the sale of milk 
have increased by 66 per cent., and in spite of the drop in 
the prices of mutton, pork and poultry products, the monetary 
value of their output has increased by 106 per cent. The 
increase in the output of stock products has been obtained 
without any sacrifice of the crops grown for direct sale off 
the farm; actually the increased stock-carrying capacity of 
the farm has coincided with an increase in the output of 
crop products; and on this farm, typically barley land, with 
the selling price of barley falling from £4 to 36s. per quarter, 
the total receipts from crops sold directly ofi the land have 
increased from £486 to £779. While, however, the ontput 
or production has been rising, production costs have fallen 
hy no less than 20 per cent. All this has meant drastic 
re-organisation, alterations in the methods of cropping and 
crop disposal, in the treatment of the grass land, in the 
system of management of and the rationing of the stock, as 
well as in the disposal of the stock products, and there can 
be no doubt that the remarkable improvement made in the 
financial position of this and other farms which might be 
quoted would scarcely have been possible but for the practical 
assistance in farm management obtained from a careful study 
of the books right through. Writing on 29th April, 1929, 
this man says, must thank yon once more for all you have 
done for us, and I am sure that your work in showing each 
branch of the accounts separately has shown us the remunera¬ 
tive lines and led to our success.^’ 

Possibly it may he said, and said with a good deal of 
truth, that a detailed analysis of farm accounts is of value, 
mainly, if not entirely, to the individual farmer concerned. 
Actually we have found that the lessons so learnt may have 
a very much wider application. 
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Output or Production per 100 Acres, 


Farm. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Dairy produce 


619 

43 

520 

Beef 

13 

158 

222 


Mutton and wool 

30 

166 

65 

86- 

Pork ... 


439 

650 

120' 

Eggs and poultri’ 

20 

31 

314 

30 

Cereals 



36 

160^ 

Other crops... 

20 

14 

503 

262 

Total output or production ... 

I 85 

1,427 

1,783 

1,178 

Balance being loss ... 

1 481 

274 




566 

1,701 

1,783 

1,178 


Production Costs per 100 Acres. 


Farm. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

B. 

1 

Frodltdive Expenditure — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

(a) Foodstuffs 

150 

542 

746 

264 

(b) Fertilisers 

4 

33 

98 

64 

(c) Seed ... 

3 

19 

64 

27 

Nm-Product i i^e — 





Depreciation 

22 

75 

43 

42' 

Tradesmen's bills ... 

173 

168 

109 

92 

Labour 

141 

653 

350 

182 


73 

211 

141 

82 

Production costs... 

566 

1,701 

1,551 

■ 

753 

Balance being profit 



232 

425 


566 

1,701 

1,783 

1,178 
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Markets for Southern Rhodesia 
Sunflower Seed. 


Issued 133 ^' the Division of the Chief AgTiciiltnrist. 


For a number of jeaxs careful selection work has been 
in progress at the Agricultural Experiment Station, Salis- 
biiiy, with the object of improving and fixiiig’^ the various 
strains of sunflowers, both white and black, at present being 
grown in this C 0 I 0113 ". Considerable improvement has been 
made in the acre ^deld, bushel weight, purity of strain, etc., 
and a point was reached in this work where it became de¬ 
sirable to obtain more exact information as to the tj^pes of 
sunflower seed required bj^' the overseas biyers in order to 
direct further selection work along the most profitable lines. 

Samples of six of the best strains were forwarded to 
the office of the High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, 
with the request that ihej should be submitted to brokers 
and buyers in the principal markets for sunflower seed in 
Great Britain, with a view to obtaining information as to 
which of the six tj^pes would best meet the requirements of 
the overseas trade and which it would therefore best pay 
the farmers of this countiy to grow. Below is given a brief 
description of the six strains which were forwarded:— 

Sample No. 1.—Colour of seed, black; type, Small 
Seeded Russian; weight per bushel, 36 lbs. 

Sample No. 2.—Colour of seed, black; type, Medium 
Large Black Russian; bushel %veight, 34 lbs. 

Sample No. 3.—Colour of seed, white; type. Small 
White; bushel weight, 33 lbs. 

Sample No. 4.—Colour of seed, white; type. Small 
White, hut grain rather larger and purer in 
colour than No. 3; bushel weight, 311 lbs. 
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Sample ^To. 5.—Colour of s-eed, wliite; type, Medium. 
Large Wliite; shape of seed, variable; Inisbel 
weight, 294 lbs. 

Sample No. 6.—Colour of seed, white; type. Large 
White; bushel weight, 27 lbs. 

The valuable report received from the expert consulted 
by the London Corn Trade Association is published in full 
below for the information of farmers and exporters interested 
in this question, together with the report of the Imperial 
Institute, South Kensington. 

Eepori hy the London Corn Trade Association, dated 18.10.29. 

‘‘The iiifonnation we give you now must be read strictly 
from the point of view of a bird-feeding market, and not for 
crushing, because for crusbing the value is not over £10 10s. 
to £T1 per ton. The bird-feeding trade is, of course, a small 
one. 

‘Below you will find a market report:— 

Samples Nos. 1 and 2.—Good, even-coloured black 
seed, rather small. Value, £13 to £14. 

Samples Nos. 3 and 4.—Bright-coloured white seed; 
small. Yahie, £14 to £15. 

vSample No. 5.—Large White. Value, £15 to £16. 

Sample No. 6.—Long, thiii-grain white vseed. Value, 
£14 to £15. 

^‘These prices are per ton c.i.f. London. 

"‘We would mention that sunflower seed is required here 
as large as possible. 

“Tour samples Nos. 1 to 4 are small for their kind. 
No. 5 is the best and most saleable quality of all of your 
samples. No. 6: the growing of this quality should be dis¬ 
couraged, as the buyers do not like the long, thin seed. 
They prefer the seed to be plump, and preference would be 
given to the small, plump seed rather than to this long, thin 
seed. 

“You have another quality in Ehodesia which generally 
meets with a good demand. We refer to the large, plump, 
grey or striped seed. That variety, and also the larger white 
similar to your sample No. 5, are the most sought after and 
saleable qualities. 
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^^TJnfortimately sunflower is a very dragging trade, and 
tlie Continent is largely over-stocked witli tliis seed because 
Soiitk Russia bas been shipping such heavy €|iiantities of 
good striped and dark seed, and the cheapness of those 
qualities has naturally aflected the other grades, so that at 
present sunflower seed, even in the better qualities, is 
cheaper than it has been for a few 3 ^ears. 

“We have had some shipments of very satisfactory white 
seed from Rhodesia, for which we paid ^18 per ton c.i.f. 
London, but as the new crop of white seed in Hungary is 
very much cheaper this year than last year, we have had 
to reduce our values, as we have been buying very fine 
Hungarian white seed of the new crop at £17 c.i*f. London.’’ 

From the point of view of the oil crushing trade the 
same authority offered the following remarks:— 

“It is purely a question of the percentage of oil in the 
different seeds as to their value. We are having same tested, 
and will advise you shortly the difference in value, if any. 

“We have been selling' recently Russian and Danubian 

sunflower seed on the basis of £10 10s. c.i.f. U.K. This 
is shipped in hulk, but of course that shipped from Rhodesia 
will have to come in hags, in which case we should have 
to sell on net weight. 

“For crushing purposes the mills ask us whether we can 

rely upon regular supplies, as they will not use 50 to 100 

tons, but want to buy in parcels of 500 tons. 

“For bird-feeding purposes we could obtain occasionally 
a special price for 50 and 25-ton lots.” 

Re'port by the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, London.^ 

“In order to determine the type of seed most suitable 
for cultivation it was desired to ascertain the quality and 
relative value of the samples. Information was also requested 
as to whether white or black seed is preferred by the trade. 

“Description.—The samples weighed about 2 to 2| lbs. 
each and were numbered and labelled as follows:— 

Ho. 1.—Black, small seeded Russian; bushel weight, 
36 lbs. 

Ko. 2.—-Black, medium large Black Russian; Station 
Ro- 30; bushel weight, 34 lbs. 
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3.—Wliite, small, short seed, of rather dull colour 
and spotted; vStation JSTo. 6A6; bushel weight, 
33 lbs, 

Xo. 4.—^White, similar to Xo. 3, but rather larger 
and less spotted; Station Xo. 6D3; bushel weight, 
31i lbs. 

Xo. 5.—White, medium to large, mixed shapes; Sta¬ 
tion Xo, 5K; bushel weight, 29| lbs. 

Xo. 6.—White, large seed, much longer than wide; 
good colour; Station Xo. 7D; bushel weight,. 
2T lbs. 

‘"The seeds were found to hawe the following general 
characters:— 


Weight 
of 100 

Dimensions of seeds. 


seeds. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Thickness. 


grams. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

Appearance, etc. 

9.3 

9 to 14 

5 to 8 

3 to 4 

Deep purplish black;; 

9.4 

mostly 10 
10 to 15 

6 to 8 

4 to 5 

glossy. Sound seed 
clean and free from 

5.8 

mostly 12 
8 to 9 

4 to 5 

3 to 4 

dirt. 

Of rather dull appear¬ 


mostly 9 



ance ; colour pinkish 
cream, with small 


broTO discolorations 
and spots on most of 
the seeds. Seeds- 
clean and sound. 

4 6.9 10 to 12 6 to 8 3 to 5 Cream - coloured seeds, 

mostly 10 with a few brown 

spots and discolora¬ 
tions- Sound, and 
cleaner and less spotty 
than Xo, 3. 


5 9.4 

12 to 17 

6 to 8 

3 to 5 

Pale cream, with a few- 


mostly 14 



brownish discolora¬ 

tions ; almost free- 
from spots. Sound. 

6 9.0 

14 to 19 

6 to 8 

4 to 5 

Pale cream, with a 


mostly 17 



few browmish dis¬ 
colorations. Glean and 
sound. Very slightly- 
spotted. 
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^ ^Results of Examination.—Determinations of tlie oil and 
moisture in tlie seeds and of tlie acid value of tte oil were 
raadOj, witli tte following results:— 

Oil. 

(on extraction witR 
light petroleum). 


Sample. 

Moisture. 
Per cent. 

On original 
seeds. 

Per cent. 

Calculated on 
moisture-free seed. 
Per cent. 

Acid value- 
of the oil. 

Ko. 1 . 

7.6 

28.4 

30.7 

0.8 

2 . 

7.7 

27.3 

29.6 

0.9 

No. 3 . 

7.2 

27.2 

29.3 

0.8 

No. 4 . 

6.6 

27.3 

29.2 

0.8 

No. 5 . 

7.6 

24.1 

26.1 

0.6 

No. 6 . 

6.9 

29.6 

31.8 

0.5 


^^Tke foregoing results skow tkat tke six samples all 
furnisked good yields of oil and tkat tke acid value of tke 
oil was in eack case satisfactorily low. Tke oils were of 
normal appearance. Tke yield of 29.6 per cent, from sample 
JsTo. 6 was exceptionally kigk for sunflower seed.’^ 

Commercial Value for Oil-crushing Purposes, 

Tke samples were submitted to a firm of oil seed 
cruskers, wko furnisked tke following observations regarding 
tkem:— 

^‘Assuming tke samples to be representative of tke 
bulk, it would appear tkat types Nos. 1 and 6 stand 
out as superior to all tke others. Tkese are tke types, 
therefore, that would appear to be indicated as best 
for cultivation so far as this particular investigation 
goes. Tkese two types would appear to compare 
favourably with tke quality wkick is usually cnisked 
in Europe, i.e., Russian, and we see no reason why 
these types of Rhodesian sunflower seed should not 
command as good a market as tke Russian variety. 
We cannot give you market values, as no business is 
doing at present, but perhaps that information is not 
material at tke moment. 

‘Tt is interesting to note tkat No. 1 is a black 
seed and No. 6 a white seed. We do not think that 
tke difference in colour amounts to muck in the case 
of sunflower seed, as tke residue after crushing is 
usually sold in meal form. Other things being equal,. 
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liowever, we sliould incline to the opinion that a white 
s-eed would he preferable, as a light-coloured meal 
usually has a better appearance and is generally a 
better ^niixer’ where it is required for blending. 

^'Tt goes almost without saying that if it were 
possible for the Rhodesian growers to offer decorticated 
seed they would find a much wider market than at 
present obtains for the entire seed.’" 

Concluding Remmda by Imperial Institute. 

"‘Of the six samples submitted for examination, Nos. 1 
and 6 are the best and No. 5 the worst in respect of oil con¬ 
tent. Nos. 1 and 6 appear, therefore, to he the best types 
to ciiltiTate, provided that the yields per acre are satisfactory. 

‘‘As regards the relative values of white and black seed, 
it will be observed that the firm consulted expressed the 
opinion that a slight preference would be given to the 
former, as its oil cake or meal is of lighter colour and there¬ 
fore more suitable for blending in the manufacture of feeding 
stuffs. 

^^Yery little sunflower seed appears at the present time 
on the market in the United Kingdom, and shipments would 
be more readily saleable on the Continent of Europe.^’ 

From a consideration of these reports the following points 
emerge which are of value in assisting us to decide on the 
best type of sunflower to grow to meet the reqnirements of 
overseas markets:—(1) The prices recently obtainable for 
sunflower seed for oil-crushing purposes in England—-namely, 
£10 10s. to £11 per long ton—are not remunerative to the 
grower in this Colony. '(2) For the oil-crushing trade the 
percentage oil content of the seed is the most important 
factor; hut of two samples, white and black in colour, having 
an equal oil content, some preference would probably be 
shown for the white, as the meal residue after crushing is 
lighter in colour, and for that reason is more valuable for 
use in the manufacture of animal feeding stuffs. (3) For 
the oil-crushing trade regular supplies in parcels of 500 tons, 
or about 11,000 bags of 100 lbs. each, are required by oil 
millers. (4) For the bird seed trade the chief requirement 
is that the seed be' large, broad and plump. As regards 
colour, the preference is for white and striped seed. The 
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long*, ttin type of seed is not liked. (5) For tlie bird seed 
trade—wliicb is small compared witk tlie oil-crnsliing trade— 
tbe requirements of tbe buyers will seldom exceed 50 tons 
in one parcel, and only occasionally will sales of this magni¬ 
tude be effected. (6) Tbe highest price for sunflower seed 
obtained recently w^as £18 per ton c.i.f. London for Eho- 
desian white seed, but prices generally have fallen since 
then, and the general tendency of the market is to weaken, 
owing to the large supplies now available from Russia. 
(7) The bird seed trade offers very remunerative prices for 
Rhodesian sunflower seed of the right type, but the market 
is restricted and uncertain. (8) The oil content of the seed 
is of no importance in the bird seed trade, for the N’o. 5 
sample, to which is assigned the highest value for this trade, 
is given the lowest value from the point of view of the oil- 
crushing trade, owing to its low oil content. 

To sum up these points briefly, it would appear that 
this Colony cannot at present compete in the overseas oil- 
crushing trade in sunflower seed, but that it can successfully 
enter the bird seed market with the large, broad, plump 
white or striped types of seed, and also to some extent with 
the large, plump, black seed. The bird seed market is only 
small and somewhat uncertain. 

The supplies from Russia are the chief factor affecting 
the prices both in the oil-crushing trade and the bird seed 
trade. 

Finally, if Rhodesian sunflower seed could be decorti¬ 
cated and exported in this form it would probably find a 
considerably wider market than exists for undecorticated 
seed. 
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Commercial Rabbit Breeding in 
Southern Rhodesia. 


By Captain Edgab S. Everett, Hovere, Banket, 


(TF^ accept no responsibility for the statements contained 
in the folloiving article, but are assured by Captain Everett 
that the prices quoted are fully authenticated. —Ed.) 

In view of some important changes in the commercial 
rabbit industxy, the Editor has been good enough to allow 
me to give some particulars of the present position. Angora 
wool, which for some time has been difficult to dispose of, 
is now in demand in England. There has recently sprung 
up in America a large market for garments and fabrics made 
of Angora wool. The prices at present offered, although on 
the low side owing to quantities of wool stored during the 
slump being available, will in all probability rise in the 
near future; but at the prices offered breeders will realise a 
very good profit, and those wishing to dispose of wool should 
get intu touch with one or other of the firms or societies 
mentioned. 

A list of the leading buyers of Angora wool, together 
with the prices offered, is given below: — 

The Secretary, Midland Angora Yarn Society, Ltd., 

Diinsley Grange, Bourne, Lincolnshire. 

This society offers shares to prospective members, and 
each share will entitle the holder to sell 4 lbs. of wool per 
annum to the society. There is, as far as I know, no 
restriction placed on the number of shares that may be 
bought by one member, and the society will give the follow¬ 
ing prices for wool:— 

Ists—35s.' per lb. 

2iids—30s- per lb. 

3rds—15s. per lb. 

4ths—7s. 6d. to 10s. per lb. 
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Messrs. Walter Berry & Sons^ Ltd., Proprietors of 
“Eegal Pure Rabbit Wool,’^ Deigbton Mills, 
Huddersfield, offer— 

23s. per lb. for Ists. 

14s. per lb. for 2iids, 

and will give a two years^ contract, at tbe above prices, to 
any breeder desiring such contract. 

The Derwent Mills, Matlock, Derbyshire— 

Ists—Price given unknown. 

2nds—25s. per lb, 

3rds—7s. 6d. to 10s. per lb. 

Messrs. Minchen & Matthews, Penconibe Hall, Pen- 
combe, Worcester, offer— 

Ists—29s. per lb. 

Angora wool is now being spun so fine that ladies’ hose, 
as fine as those of cotton (with no fluff at all), are being 
made, and yarn embroidery, as thick as 4-ply wool, is being 
successfully manufactured. 

From the quantity of Angora wool which was imported 
by Great Britain and IN’orthern Ireland during October of 
1929) viz., 40 cwt., value £3,397, it will be seen that the 
demand is not merely mythical. 

The fur rabbit situation continues to improve owing to 
the further scarcity of natural wild pelts, and the skins of 
fur rabbits may be sold almost anywhere in London at from 
10s. to 17s. 6d. each according to type and quality. 

Although I have only given the names of a few buyers 
of Angora wool and none of purchasers of pelts, I 
shall be glad, on receipt of a stamped envelope, to supply 
anyone interested with a further lot of names of dealers in 
Angora wool or pelts. 
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An Effective Baboon Trap. 


CONSTEUCTIO]!^ AND MODE OF WOEKING. 


By C- E. Pfohl. 

(Eepiinted* by courtesy of The Farmers^ Weekly.) 


Tke follo^^Tng is a description of a baboon trap wMcb 
bas giyen satisfactory results at tbe Grootfontein School of 
Agriculture, some twenty-two baboons having been taken in 
a short period. 

Fig. 1 shows how the trap is worked and its general 
eonstruction. Fig. 1 is only intended to show the method 
of construction and how the trap works. The trap is made 
of iron standards and slat iron. The door-frame is the only 
part that is made out of wood. The wire netting is double, 
as the baboons have been known To bite it ofl. The trap 
is 5 feet broad, 5 feet high and 14 feet long, and the gate 
is 2| feet broad. Any kind of food can be used as an entice¬ 
ment, although maize cobs serve the purpose best. The 
general lay-out of the trap will be gathered from the illus¬ 
tration showing the completed trap and one of its captures. 
The whole frame is covered with strong wire netting. 

The way in which the trap works is simple. One end 
of the trap consists of a grooved frame, in which a gate slides 
in grooves as shown. A thin wire is attached at A, carried 
over the pulley B, thence to pulley C, and the end, to which 
a ring is attached, slips over the peg D, fitting into a hole 
in the cross-bar (also shown in Fig. 2). The fit, must be 
quite loose, so that the slightest pull will release it. The 
length of wire must be adjusted so that when the bottom of 
the door touches the bottom of the frame, the ring at the 
end of the wire will not jam at 0. At E, ,at the, top of the 




The haboon tni}3 and a capture. (Courtesy ‘T^armers’ Weekly.’ 
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Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


G 
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door, a stop is fixed. TMs is made of a piece of spring 
'steel pointing upwards and outwards. It must be fixed in 
tlie position siiown in Fig. 3. As the door drops tbe spring 
passes easily tliroiigli tlie top bai's of the frame, but springs 
back to position when tliroiigh the aperture and so prevents 
tlie gate being lifted by any inmate. The top stile of tbe 
door must be made wide enough to allow tie spring to be 
fixed in tie right position to act. Tie bottom stile of tie 
door siould be weighted to make tie door drop easily. 

THE BAIT. 

A cob is tied to tie pin, witi one or two or even more 
cobs round about tie pin. Wien tie baboon pulls tiis cob 
the iron pin is pulled out, tie wire holding the gate up is 
freed, and the gate, being heavy, drops down in the groove in 
which it is made to slide. The wire used for keeping the 
gate up must be fairly pliable; usually the ordinary thin 
blue wire is used. 

The cage must be well made and the bottom too must 
be covered with wfire, otherwise the baboons burrow under¬ 
neath. The baboons must on no account be killed in the* 
cage by means of a rifle; all blood must be kept away from 
the trap. The captured baboons are usually killed with 
■cyanide capsules. These are put into dates or other dainties, 
which are then given to the baboons. The very second the 
animal bites this tablet the liquid in it changes into a gas, 
which kills Mm instantaneously. All people near the cage 
must keep above the wind, for a whiff of the gas might 
cause death. The killed baboons must be removed as soon 
as possible and taken right away from the cage. 

A low fence should be erected round the cage to keep 
sheep out of it. 
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A Useful and Inexpensive Single 
Ox Yoke for the Farm. 


By 0, A. Kelsey Haevey, 

Manager, Tobacco Experiment Station, Salisbury. 


There are reproduced herewith three photographs of a 
single ox yoke made from native timber which has been doing 
effective work on the Tobacco Experiment Station this 
season. This yoke was devised principally toj cultivate closely 
spaced crops such as beans, ground nnts and Simn hemp 
grown for seed. The ordinary type of double cultivator yoke 
is generally too cumbersome when crops are spaced less than 
3 feet apart. It was also found useful for cultivating up 
and down the lines of tree plantations on the station, and 
should be useful for the late cultivation of ^Vitch weed^’ 
infested maize crops. 

The yoke is cut from a forked branch of M’sasa or 
M^hasha wood and shaped with an adze to fit the animaFs 
neck. Two ring bolts are inserted 8 inches to 10 inches 
from the top of the yoke, to which are attached the traces 
made of ordinary reims. The two ends of the fork are 
shaped like skeys and are notched to take the strop. The 
yoke when completed is 2 feet 6 inches in length, and weighs 
12 lbs. when the wood has dried out. 
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Bee-Keeping in Rhodesia, 


QUEEJv' EEAEOG—EE-QDEE5flNG. 


By T. Savory. 


These teriEB, tliough apparently much the same in mean¬ 
ing, hear two widely diferent applications in countries where 
the rearing of queen hees is carried on as a sole undertaking. 
In the United States of America queen rearing is a business, 
in itself and gives whole-time occupation to many who 
specialise in it. Bee-keeping, how'ever, is not sufficiently 
forward in Rhodesia to justify any single individual in taking 
up queen breeding as a business, though that may perhaps 
come about in a short while. In the meantime the apiarist 
must remain content with some such basis for re-queening 
as is here given, and which should properly come under that 
heading. 

It should be one of the first axioms of bee-keepers tO' 
recognise that the success of all their operations is—as with 
other stock propositions—mainly dependent upon the breed 
and the qualities of the queen in the hive. Upon her special 
points depend the egg-laying powders, the gentleness or other¬ 
wise of the colony w’hen handling, industry in collecting and 
storing honey, the clean working of the comb frames and all 
parts of the hive, excessive use of propolis, and tendency to 
breed too many drones (some may lay two or even more eggs 
in one cell). Some colonies may laze and loaf, storing little 
or no surplus honey, etc.; in fact, the aim must be to select 
the most perfect queen to breed from. Drones, of course, 
have a'good deal to do with queen selection, but it may be 
Kifely said that 75 per cent, of bee nature or qualities are 
derived from the queen.' 'This fact gives excellent ground 
to work' upon. 
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One of tlie most wonderful facts in all apiary work is 
tliat, wlien by any mischance or accident^ illness, disease, 
etc., an active queen is lost to the hive—which, by the way, 
is a very rare occurrence—the workers of that particular 
colony have the power to rear another queen from one, two 
or more of the eggs or young larvae that there may be on 
one of the frames at the time. Thus as soon as the qiieenless 
state of the hive is known to the colony the workers select 
one or more eggs or young larvse and start to build round the 
cell or cells selected what is known as a queen cell. This 
takes the shape of an elongation of the cell, much resembling 
in size and form an ordinary pea-nut. These cells, as they 
are drawn out, are supplied with a substance known as royal 
Jelly, which, according to generally accepted statements, is 
a more highly digested and concentrated form of food than 
is as a rule supplied to the worker bee of the colony. The 
cell is then sealed as usual for the inmate to run its conrvse 
of hatching, and it is this cell which in the right time will 
produce a properly formed queen bee. It is this curious 
and wonderful fact of natural history that this article will 
deal with for the purpose of re-queening. There are other 
means, as, for instance, that of uniting as described in a 
former issue of this Journal, by the smoke, the newspaper, 
or the gauze plan, etc. The former, however, is nature's 
real plan, and with care should never fail. 

The first thing to do is to select the colony from which 
to breed a queen. Breeding can he carried out at short 
intervals during the spring, summer and autumn from any 
one or more given hives, and unless the bee-keeper is breeding 
from an imported Italian queen, he will select a colony 
that is noted in his hive register as the best in his possession 
for the qualities already mentioned. Select a hive in perfect 
order and condition, with its three coats of paint, preferably 
of white or green, or as an alternative a khaki colour. This 
should be filled with dummy frames, otherwise known as 
division boards, leaving space enough in it for four other 
frames, as will be seen later on. These division boards are 
for the purpose of filling up the hive chamber and keeping 
the ^^nucleus" warm until they can be replaced later on by 
the regular frames of foundation. Over the whole of these 
should be placed a well-fitting quilt, then a ventilator lid 
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and tke final lid on tliat. A length of thick string should be 
passed round tlie wliole so as to make sure that when moving 
the hive to- its actual site the different parts do not shift and 
allow the inmates to emerge. Xext close the hive entrance 
bj a light frame of mosqhito wire netting stretched on wood 
and wedged into position, leaving the usual entrance closers 
handy for use when, 48 hours later, the netting is partly 
renioved. One more addition the writer has found of much 
use ill newly swarmed hives or colonies is the Alexander 
feeder; this fits in a hole cut in the back of the hive and 
slides in on the bottom, the space above being filled with 
shallow dummies instead of the deep ones. This, except in 
the ease of swarms hived during a honey flow or in mid- 
summer, is invariably used. It seems to act as the most 
perfect feeder on the market without the slightest fear of 
robbery, and when the need for its use is finished with it 
can be easily withdrawn and the plug to re-fill the space can 
be screwed on with little trouble. 

Next get a four or five frame box^—a spare that should 
be in every bee yard—in which must be placed four deep 
frames fitted with full foundation sheets; if four fully drawn 
out old frames are available, such would be preferable. 
Now take the hive and frame box to a spot a foot or two 
away from the hive to be operated upon, Just near enough 
to reach and deal with comfortably and place it on a table 
or stand about a foot above the ground. Near at hand have 
a kitchen spoon, a knife, bee brush, a couple of spare quilts, 
hive opener, smoker, and veil and gloves. Everything is 
BOW in readiness for the operation. After a puff or two of 
smoke at the entrance, remove the roof, lid and ventilator, 
then gently turn the quilt from the first side frame, and, 
after examining it to make sure that the queen is not on it, 
place it down on the outside of the hive. This will give 
the operator plenty of room to move the other frames as 
required. As a rule the two outside frames on either side of 
the Mve axe reserved hy the queen for the storing of honey, 
and we mot used for laying in, so these can often be used 
as the two frames of honey for the ^ ^nucleus” to feed upon. 
Here it might be said that if possible these two frames should 
be placed in, the new hive fii^t, as when once the two frames 
of brood and eggs and bees are placed they should 
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be secured and closed up as quietly as possible; otber- 
wise tbe adliering bees will do tbeir best to escape, and 
will probably succeed, leaving too few in number to- 
do tbeir work properlju Now go tbrougb tbe remaining 
frames carefully and tborougbly in order to make sure that- 
tbe queen is seen. As soon as sbe is found place tbe frame 
witb ber on it as near to tbe side as may be, and then 
quickly select two frames containing eggs and young unsealed 
larvEc witb as many bees adhering to them as can be managed 
to secure on them and place them in tbe new bive, wbicb,. 
witb tbe two frames of boney already put in, will make a 
total of four. Covei^ up all witb tbe quilt, put on tbe venti¬ 
lator lid, then tbe top lid, tie tbe lot up securely witb tbe- 
string or cord (uc., bive floor, body and lids), and remove 
tbe whole to some spot in tbe w’orksbop. Here it should be 
left for 24 hours, and inspection made from time to time to see 
that all appears to be going on well inside. Tbe inmates can 
be seen through tbe netting covering tbe entrance, tbe wudtb 
of which should be contracted by tbe closers to about four tO' 
six inches so as to keep tbe inside of tbe bive nice and warm, 
not forgetting to lay over tbe protruding top of tbe feeder 
■outside a strip of thin wood of its size, witb a small stone 
to keep it in position. At the end of 48 hours remove tbe 
hive, or what is now known as tbe ^"'nucleus/^ to its position 
decided upon in the apiary, unfasten the entrance closer and 
withdraw the netting frame so as to leave an opening of 
about four inches in width; this can be enlarged later on as 
tbe colony increases, in number. At this stage it is best to 
leave the ‘ ^nucleus’^ severely alone for at least four or five 
days and then only to inspect it slightly for tbe purpose of 
making sure that tbe inmates have accepted tbe position.. 
This will be deteimined by tbe fact of tbe queen c.ells being' 
in tbe process of making. At tbe end of twenty-eigbt days, 
wbicli provides for tlie fifteen days of the total period of tbe 
growth of tbe new queen, and eleven more for her full 
development, tbe bive can be carefully opened, when almost 
invariably tbe owner will bave tbe satisfaction of seeing bis 
newly made young queen in tbe full process of egg laying 
and tbe forming of a strong colony. 

All that now remains to be done is to watcb tbe hive^ 
from time to time adding fresb frames of ftill foundation,. 
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or better still, old drawn-out frames^ wLicli, by being* ready 
for tlie queen to lay her eggs in straight away, will save 
all the time, labour and honey that would otherwise be used 
in drawing out the plain foundation sheets to the regular 
combs. Eor eveiy pound weight of such comb the bees use 
from 12 to 14 lbs. of honey. After the ten regulation frames 
have filled up the hive, then will come the question of adding 
a second brood chamber as may be decided or the placing of 
another crate of shallow frames for the storing of surplus 
honey. 

It might be added that the feeder is quite optional, and 
is only mentioned as an extra precaution, in case the 
^‘iiiielens’’ should require feeding during the process for the 
first thiity days. This will depend altogether upon the time 
of the year and the state of the honey flow, or supply of 
food provided for the ^‘nucleus.'’ 


Rhodesia Agricultural Journal. 


Mr. H. Oddin-Tayior, Kafue, Northern Rhodesia, has for 

disposal 85 back numbers, dating from October, 1920. He 
Invites offers for these f.o.r. Kafue. and prefers to sell in 
one lot if possible. 
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Points to 


be Observed in Cream 
Production. 


Issued by the Dairy Branch of the Department 
OF Agriculture. 


1. Scald the separator and all other utensils before use. 

2. Clean all utensils immediately after use. Rinse first 
with liihewarni water, then scrub with brushes and hot water, 
rinse again and finally scald the utensils with boiling* water, 

3. Separate the milk as soon as possible after milking. 
Don’t separate at a temperature below 90° F. 

4. Strain the milk into a separator. 

5. Separate into clean, empty vessels. Don’t collect the 
cream in vessels containing ci'eam from the previous 
separation. 

6. Cool the cream as quickly as possible after separation 
and keep the cream cool x^ending despatch to the creamery. 

7. ISTever mix warm cream with that which has already 
heen cooled. When thoroughly cool, the fresh cream can 
he mixed with the older cream. 

8. Keep the cream in a clean vessel covered with butter 
muslin. Don’t store cream in closed vessels or cans. 

9. Stir the cream three times a day; stir thoroughly on 
each occasion, and use a stirrer with a plunger attachment. 

10. Adjust the cream screw to deliver a cream testing 
about 45 per cent, of butter fat. 

11. Despatch the cream to the creainerj^ at least three 
times a week in summer. 

12. Keep the cream cool whilst in transit to the 
creamery. Cover the cans with wet sacks or blankets. 

13. Scald and air the cans immediately they are received 
back from the creamery and scald again before use. 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


JANUAEY, 1930. 


Pressure* —The mean barometric pressure was generally 
highj the highest being Fort Yictoria with 0.045 in. above 
normal, and the lowest Salisbury with 0.007 in. above 
normal. 

Temperatiirea —The mean maximum temperatures were 
generally below normal, varying from 7.4*^ F. below normal 
at Riverdeiie IlSorth to 0.7° F. above normal at Sipolilo. The 
mean minimum temperatures were generally about normal^ 
varying from plus 1.9° F. at Enkeldoorn to minus 2.0° F. 
at Sinoia. The mean temperatures for the month were, 
therefore, below normal, the highest being Melsetter with 
0.4° F. above normal, the lowest Riverdene North with f3.9° 
F. below normal. The humidity for the month was just 
about normal at most stations. 

Pressure Fiuctliations.— The country was visited by five 
marked high pressure systems during the month. A high 
appeared on the S.W. coast on the 1st, and passing round 
the coast was off Beira on the 4th and 5th. The second high 
was weak; it appeared off the W. coast on the 4th, and was 
well to the S.E. of Rhodesia on the 6th to 9th. The third 
high appeared on the W. coast on the 9th, and appeared to 
reinforce the pressure at Beira without any definite move. 
The pressure remained high at Beira until the 14th. The 
fourth high 'was the deepest for the month; it was on the W. 
and S. coasts from the 17th to the 21st; it then moved round 
and remained tO' the south of Rhodesia until the 25th. The 
fifth high appeared on the W. coast on the 27th and 28th; 
it Then moved'rapidly, heing on the S.'coast on the 29th, to 
the S. of Rhodesia'on the 30th, and, then moved off. .The' 
'eguatO'rial low '8ho*#ed"'very 'slight, activity' in the first part 
'af the month, A loW'app'eared, however, on the 13th, which 
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developed steadily^ and eventually traversed S. Illiodesia 
from W. to E.j being central on tbe 19tb. During tbe 
latter portion of tbe month Ehodesian pressure was domi¬ 
nated by highs. 

Rain Periods® —^E-ain periods were not well defined dur¬ 
ing Janiiar^^ A dry period extended from the 1st to the 
9th, 12th to the 14th, and 27th to 29th. Isolated showers 
fell on the 1st and 2nd and again on the 5th and 6th. A 
short period of rain occurred in the north and centre on the 
lOth and 11th, followed by light show'ers from the 12th to 
14tli. Good rains commenced on the 15th, when showers 
were fairly general and heavy in the Is,; on the 16th and 
17th showers were general and heavy in the W.; on the 18th,, 
with the equatorial low approaching, showers were general 
and heavy in the W.; on the 19th general rain occurred;, 
on tlie 20th the showers were general, except in the W., and 
on the 21st fairly general. On the 22nd and 23rd showers 
were fairly general in Mashonaland, and on the 24th 
scattered showers only. On the 25th and 26th showers were 
numerous except in the east, and a few isolated showers fell 
on’ the 27th to 29th. On the 30th and 31st nnmeroxis showers 
were reported in Mashonaland. 

Rainfall. —The rainfall for the month of January 
amoimted to 5.10 ins., as compared with the normal of 7.20 
ins., and the total rainfall to date is 15.89 ins., with a normal 
of 16.95 ins., or 1 inch below normal. The deficiency is 
most marked in Zone B, S.E. Matabelelaiid, where the 
total to date amounts to 10.6 ins. 
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THE EHODESIA AGRICHLTUEAE JOUENAI.. 


RAINfALL. 


Station. 


XoNB A .: 

Bubi— 

Bembesi Railway 
Glenarton 
Inyati 
Jadsonia 
Martha Farm 
Nduba Farm 
Shangani Estate 
B u lalima-Mangwe— 
Cenfeenar}^ 

Ralalca 
Kiverbank 
Solusi Mission 
Bulawayo— 

Fairview Farm 
Keeodale 
Growhurst 
Observatory 
Waterworks 
O-welo— 

Brockenhurst 
Frogmore 
Gwelo Gao! 

Riversdale Estate 
Somerset Estate 
fnsiza— 

Orangedale 
Shangani 
Thorn villi© 

N yamandhlo vu— 

Gw'aai Reserve 
Gwaai Siding 
Naseby 

Nyamandhlovn Railway 
Sebuogwe— 

Gokwe 

C nazingwane— 

Springs 
Wanfcie— 

Bett 

Matetsi Railway 
Kgamo Railway 
Rosslyn 
Sukumi 
Tom’s Farm 
Victoria Falls 
Victoria Falls Railway 
Wankie Hospital ’ 


1929-30. 


Total 
to end of 
period. 


Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 


Deo. 


4.41 
4.23 
4.94 
4.00 
4.31 

2.33 

4.50 

3.83 

3.27 

3.61 
3.85 

6.17 

3.82 
3.70 

4.14 
4.03 

4.40 

8.43 

6.81 

3’71 

3.42 
4.81 

4.33 

7.10 

6.83 

3.69 

3.68 

8.56 

2.61 

10.77 

7.07 

6.66 

5.21 

7.61 

4.61 
6.80 

7.28 

6.15 


Jan. 


4.02 

4.69 

2.69 

2.75 

2*86 

3.83 

7.01 

3.86 

4.45 

3.91 


5.79 
6.40 

5.69 
5.13 

1.35 

1.93 

1.39 

1.51 

3.07 

2.79 

1.84 

5.58 

4.10 

4.55 

3.67 

6.61 

6.72 

8.72 

3.72 

5.68 
8.09 
6.12 
5.22 

11.30 

10.89 

6.18 


14.17 

11.00 

17.50 

11.37 

12.’80 

14.19 

16.82 

15.96 

12.89 

12.55 


18.43 

13.99 

14.38 

13.05 

12.72 

17.20 

14.69 

9.58 

11.61 

13.14 

10.32 

16.50 

15.02 

11.17 

11.14 

17.74 

13.86 

21.65 

12.87 
14.76 
16.53 
16.19 

13.75 
20.40 

20.32 
13.06 


14.34 

12.56 

15.22 
n.s. 

10.23 
n.s. 

15.86 

12.90 

11.56 
15.28 

14.62 

13.84 

13.88 

14.69 

15.09 

13.52 

n.s. 

n.s. 

16.12 

15.68 

15.86 

16.61 

14.76 

14.20 

12.11 

n.s. 

13.42 

15.05 

17.86 

14.45 

12.46 
16.09 
14.44. 
n.s. 
15.12 
n.s. 
n.s. 
17.19 
14.28 
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RAINFALL —(Continued ). 


\ 

Station . I 

! 

1929 - 30 . 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Bee . 

Jan. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone B. t 

Belingwe— 





Bickwell 

4.22 

2.92 

pi 

o 

00 

13.26 

Soveleie 

2.09 



9.34 

Tamba 

1.79 

.. 


11.10 

Wedza 

3.56 



13.70 

Bulalima-Maiigwe— 





Bruwapeg 

3.73 



10.99 

Empandeni 

1.72 



13.90 

Fallowfields 

2.67 

4.76 

11.23 

n.s. 

Garth 

2.51 

4.05 

10.48 

16.40 

Maholi 




18.33 

Retreat 

4.15 

4.25 

12.71 

13.65 

Sandown 

3.61 

3.34 

11 69 

13.80 

Semokwe Reserve 

4.15 

6.31 

13.34 

n.s. 

Tjankwa 

2.36 

4.31 

10.79 

16,75 

Tjompaiii 

7.65 

4.53 

15.57 

14.62 

Chibi— 





Bubye 




8.30 

Mtendelende 

1.00 



12.28 

Nnanetsi Homestead 

3.81 

2.24 

9.89 

9.54 

ISTuanetsi N.O. 

4.37 

1.82 

12.18 

n.s. 

Gwanda— 





Gwanda Gaol 

1.66 

4.77 

10.52 

13.26 

Limpopo 

1.70 

1.75 

6.14 

8.21 

Mazunga 

1.97 



10.28 

Mtetengwe 

1.67 ; 

1.56 

6.98 

6.74 

Tuli 

4.42 



9.31 

Insiza— i 





Albany 

3.85 

2.55 

12.41 

15.31 

Filabusi 

2.27 

6.83 

14.83 

14.10 

Fort Rixoii 

5.28 

3.12 

13.23 

13.68 

Inyezi 

. 3.83 

4.37 

13.93 

13.71 

Lancaster 

2.35 

6.19 

13.88 

13.65 

Scaleby 

3.52 

4,18 

12.37 

n.s. 

Wanezi Mission 

5.18 

4.03 

14.76 

n, B. 

Matobo— 





Bon Accord 

1.13 

2.45 

8.72 

n.s. 

Fort Usher 

3.32 

5.89 

12.76 

n.s. 

Holly’s Hope 

2.09 

2.96 

10.79 

12.43 

Longsdale 

3.73 

4.44 

15.53 

n.s. 

Matopo Mission 

2.94 

6.40 

14.89 

15.92 

MtshabezI Mission 

2.00 

3.84 

10,28 

13.70 

' Rhodes Matopo Park 

2.96 

5.10 

13,30 

15.39 

U mzingwane— 


6.43 

14.32 

", 14.69 

Balia Balia , ... 

2.93 

Essex vale 

3.78 

8.08 

18.26 

14.48 

Hope FonntaiB 

4.90 

5.27 

; 46,34' 

16.68 
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R AINF ALL—( Continued ). 


Station. 

1929-30. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Dec. 

Jan. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone C.: 

Charter— 





Bushy Bark 

6.55 

4.10 

13.78 

17.96 

Enkeldoorn 

8.42 

5.32 

18.15 

18.07 

Marshbrook 

8.22 

7.60 

24.97 

18.11 

The Range 

8.43 

4.54 

20.13 

18.32 

Vrede 

5.93 

6.41 

19.55 

18.57 

Chilimanzi— 





Beacon Hill 

6.88 

3.08 

14.55 

15,69 

Central Estates 

5.87 

3.64 

15,51 

19.63 

Fouiie’s Post 

5.15 

1.95 

9.80 

14.00 

Orton's Drift 

7.69 

3.25 

16.49 

15.05 

Sebakwe Post 

6.59 

4.08 

15.54 

14.98 

Umvuma Railway 

6.26 

4.22 

14.48 

17.72 

Gwelo— 





Cross Roads 

4.46 

3.58 

12,30 

16.71 

Delano Estate 

7.70 

3.36 

13.37 

n.s. 

East Clare Ranch 

6.11 

4.62 

14.59 

17.14 

Eorestvale 

7.10 

2.73 

14.78 

n.s. 

Globe and Phoenix Mine 

3.87 

3.73 

15.98 

16.82 

Lannes Farm 

4.96 

3.32 

14.12 

n.s. 

Laiapanzi 

5.41 

2.61 

13.26 

21.01 

Lyndene 

7.74 

2.37 

17.16 

14.81 

Woodendhove 

Wold Farm 

5.91 

5.82 

2*79 

13]21 , i 

17.90 

n.s. 

Hartley— 



Ardgowan 

1420 



18.15 

Balwearie 

7.79 



17.95 

Battlefields 

6.81 

9.94 

20.00 : 

16.70 

Beatrice 

6.35 

3.48 

14.80 i 

17.47 

Carnock 

6.08 

7.51 

23.98 

19.21 

Cronadale 

7.42 

7.14 

20.79 

18.64 

Currandooley 

8.36 

5.97 

17.53 

n.s. 

Eiffel Blue Mine 

5.63 

4.64 

15.23 

15.18 

Elvington 

9.43 

6.70 

22.55 

li.26 

Gatooma 

5.07 

6.07 

15.48 

18.76 

Cotton Breeding Station 

6.05 

4.83 

15.48 

n.s. 

Gowerlands 

9.05 

5.65 

20.68 

18.63 

Handlejf Cross 

4.71 

I 5.19 

12.98 

n.s. 

Hartley Gaol 

6.03 

4.69 

1 18,31 

19.58 

Hopewell 

10.37 

3.78 

20.86 

17.84 

Jenkinstown 

7.42 

6.11 

20.14 

18.61 

Maida Vale 

6.06 

3.31 

12.60 

16.73 

Meadowlands 

8.71 

9.31 

23.39 

n.s. 

Nyadgori 

9.22 

5.96 

20.74 

16.68 

Pulham 

8.26 

6.88 

21.95 

20.83 

, .Ranwick 

8.28 

5.01 

21.51 

19.47 

'Sunny Bank 

8.33 

5.37 

16,41 

n.s. 

^ Thorndyke 

7.23 

3.92 

16,92 

17.48 
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RAINFALL— {Continued). 


Station, 

1929-30. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Dec. 

Jan. 

to end of 
period. 

IZONE C.—(Continued) 





Lomagundi— 





Argyle 

4.97 

7.43 

19,64 

20.29 

Baguta 

5.94 

10.56 

20.87 

18.53 

Between Rivera 

7.06 

7.76 

19.43 

n.s. 

Citrus Estate 

7.10 

10.48 

20.46 

17.97 

Strathdon 

6.17 

7.69 

19.23 

n.s. 

Darwendale 

5.46 

3.10 

35.14 

17.77 

Dedsi 

6.75 

8.25 

19.15 

18.62 

Dingley Dell 

5.26 

9.36 

17.54 

16.16 

Gambuli 

3.85 

7.13 

15.24 

20.23 

Kapiri 

6.06 

6.09 

18.13 

18.26 

Hashao 

4.86 

7.22 

17.86 

n.s. 

Kenidia 

3.23 

S.07 

14.67 

n.s. 

Mafoota 

9.07 

5.82 

19.67 

17.38 

Maningwa 

5.49 

9.31 

19.99 

14.90 

Miami 

4.22 

5.13 

14.78 

n.s. 

Mica Field 

4 02 

5.26 

11.60 

15.43 

Montrose 

4.43 

8.57 

21.22 

17.10 

Mpandegutu 

7.59 

9.92 

22.41 

17.14 

Msina 

4.61 

8.90 

18.57 

n.s. 

Mukwe River Ranch 

5.12 

6.81 

18.77 

18.02 

Nyapi ■ 

4.37 

8.28 

17.34 

17.30 

Wari 

5.43 

7.41 

17 03 

1 16.95 

JSTyati ' 

5.22 

9.17 

19.12 

1 14.65 

Palm Tree Farm 

6.67 

9.34 

21.89 

! 17.82 

Pendennis 

i 4.75 

3.41 

14.10 

I n.s. 

Raffingora 



1 17.87 

Renardia 

7.43 

6.26 

19.'99 

19.19 

Richmond 

6.94 

4.67 

17.22 

15.61 

Robbsdale 

5.99 

5.49 

16.93 

n.s. 

Romsey 

... 


17.29 

.Silaler Estate ... ! 

6.08 

o’is ■ 

laoi 

20.14 

Sinoia ... ; 

0.15 

9.27 i 

18.85 j 

18.55 

'Sipolilo ... i 

10.10 

7.59 

19.60 1 

19.07 

Umvukwe Ranch ... i 

8.28 

6.94 

19.94 i 

20.52 

Woodleigh ... i 

4.97 

11.59 

22.19 i 

18.73 

Yeanling 

4.07 

7.26 

18.48 

18.21 

Zebra Vlei 

3.15 



17.86 

Marandellas— 





Rocky Spruit 

12.85 

5.70 

27.90 

26.99 

Mazoe— 





Fembi Ranch 

10,32 

,6.25 

19.77 

n.8. 

Salisbury— 





Avondale (Broadlaods) 

6.54 

7.73 

18.57 

19.55 

Baliineety ' ... 

6.47 

4.06 : 

15.87 

■ 17.83' 

Botanical Experiment Station 

7.24 

5.10 

18.33 

16,30 

Bromley 

9,44 

7.77 


19.45 

Cleveland Dam 

7.67 

5.96 

20.50 : 

,'■18.34 

Forest Nursery 

7.83 

3.49 

T7.01' 

19.13 

Gwebi ' ... 

6.41 

5.93 

17.16 

18.51 
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EAINFALL— {Continued), 


Station. 

1929-30. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Zone G.—(Continued) 





Salisbury (continued)— 





Salisbury Agricultural Dept, 

6.59 

3.90 

16.13 

16.99 

Sebastopol 

7.24 

5.54 

19.38 

18.81 

Stapieford 

5.1.1 

4.20 

14.96 

20.06 

Tobacco Experiment Station 

6.40 

3.21 

16.70 

20.65 

Western Commonage 

5.54 

1 . 6-2 

19.70 

15.62 

Sebungwe — 





Sikombela 

9.04 



18.03 

Wolveriey 

7.14 

5.10 

14.41 

15.28 

Zone D. : 





Darwin— 





Cullinan’fi Ranch 

10.36 

5.30 

19.34 

17.17 

Mount- Darwin 

5.75 

6.40 

16.25 

18.69 

Rusambo 

5.89 

8.08 

19.02 

n.s. 

liiyanga— 





Inyanga 

8.30 

5 33 

18.97 

21.46 

Juliasdale 

13.98 

5,67 

27.67 

23.20 

Rhodes Estate 

8.36 

4.18 

20.32 

24.18 

Makooi— 





Ardiamont 

5.74 

7.20 

23.74 

n.s. 

Eagle’s Nest 

5.95 

7.71 

23.99 

19.42 

Mayo Ranch 

10.80 

3.74 

17.71 

n.s. 

Wensleydale 




17.36 

\lazoe— 





Argyle Park 

i 6.42 

7.16 

18.07 

20.86 

Atherstone 

10.05 

9.15 

24.01 

18.07 

Belle %me 

5.86 

5.85 

17.55 1 

19.39 

Bindura 

6.00 

6.19 

16.35 

17.50 

Ceres 

9.67 

7.55 

22.62 , 

20.78 

Chi poll 

12.24 

6.64 

25.65 

18.66 

Citrus Estate 

8.47 

4.87 

19.00 

19.32 

Craigengower 

9.53 

6.86 

20.39 

18.84 

Dandejena 

12.94 

5.20 

20.59 

n.s. 

Bonje 

11.75 

5.29 

20.25 

n.s. 

Frogmore 

10.90 

8.11 

22.39 

19.05 

Glen Divifi ’ ... 

8.59 

8.36 

21.51 

20.95 

Glen Grey 

6.90 

5.49 

16 34 

18.94 

Great B 

5.89 

8.99 

20.30 

■ 18.79 

Hintea 

6.60 

3.00 

13.10 

15.53 

Horta 

9.92 

5.93 

21.11 

n.s. 

Rilmer 

9.32 

6.77 

20.74 

19.55 

■Kingston' 

10.65 

8.87 

23.95 

20.88 

' Mmmm ■ 

11.72 



19.31 

Marston Farm 

7.68 

6*51 

is'm 

n.s. 

M«o© Dam 

8.46 

5.44 

19.92 : 

17.85 

Mgufcu 

6.20 

5.62 

16.64 1 

21.44 

Muripfumba 

11.15 

7.34 

24.0f3 : 

16.37 

Omeath 

8.78 

7.26 

23.17 

19.06 
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RAINFALL —( Continued ). 


Station. 

1929-30. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Bee. 

Jan. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone B.—(Continued) 

Mazoe (continued)— 

Pearson Settlement 

4.58 

5.3 / 

14.70 

18.66 

Kiversdale-Estate 

5.91 

6.27 

16.18 

18,18 

''V Euia 

10.04 

5.92 

22.42 

20.39 

-\iustington 

11.48 

8.20 

26.42 

15.74 

Sham va Mine 

10.86 

6.16 

23.52 

19.04 

Stanley Kop 

7.74 

7.36 

21.16 

17.35 

Sunny side 

8.61 

6.82 

21.65 

19.28 

Teign 

7.31 

0.21 

16.84 

19.61 

Usk 

10.12 

10.21 

26,67 

20.27 

Virginia 

8.00 

9.25 

20.66 

18.40 

Visa 

9.92 

7.86 

22.38 

n.s. 

Woodlands 

11.65 



18.27 

Zombi Farm 

10.54 

6.95 

23.31 

20.47 

Mrewa— 




Maryland 

7.48 

4,00 

19.81 

n.s. 

Montclair 

5.57 

6.53 

20.78 

n.s. 

Mrewa 

i .o5 

__ 


20.40 

Nyaderi Mission 

7.68 

3.46 

18.69 

18.72 

Selous Nek 

12.10 

4.05 

21.20 

21.39 

Mtoko— 





Makaha ... j 

9.00 

5.26 

1 17.38 

20.10 

Mtoko (N.C.) ... I 

16.21 

5.64 

27.65 

18.23 

Rukore ... ■ 




n.s. 

Salisbury— 

1 




Arcturus 

4.66 

5.89 1 

20.28 

20.26 

Chindamora Reserve ... ■ 

■5.85 ! 

5.81 ’ 

17.80 

20.28 

Glenara 

5.25 

6.97 

15.94 

19.88 

Goromonzi 

4.95 ^ 

6.59 

19.76 

21.35 

Hatcliffe 

8.05 i 

4.38 

15.61 

19.71 

Hillside (Bromley) 

9.93 ! 

6.67 

25.03 

i 19.96 

Kilmuir 

4.09 ! 

6.71 

17.15 

20.99 

Meadows 

7.17 I 

6,75 

23.02 

22.51 

Pendennis 

9.75 i 

3.69 

16.60 

n.s. 

Selby 

6.88 1 

5.57 

1 17.66 

17.75 

Springs 

4.30 

8.21 

1 19.18' 1 

19.46 

Teviotdale 

7.90 

4.78 

15.79 ! 

n.s. 

Vainona 

7.49 

3.87 

15.17 : 

19.11 

Zone E.; 





Belingwe— 

Belingwe (N.C.) 

4.30 

3.66 

15.47 

13.27. 

Boro 

5-28 

6.01 

17.73 

12.» 

ShabanI 

4.05 

3.70 

10.46 ; 

,13.33' 

Bikita— 





Angus Ranch 

6.75 

4.50' 

"' 15.78::' 

12.22 ■' 

Bikita 

5.60 

7.04 ^ 

; ■^22.48 

18 J6 

Bevuli Ranch 

4.^ 

3.04 

12,45'' 

' '""13.30^ ' 

Pamushana 

... 
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RAINFALL—f Continued), 


Station. . 

1929-30. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Bee. 

Jan. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone E.—(Continued) 





Charter— 





Buliera 

5.90 



21.77 

Chibi— 





Chibi 

6.67 

1.88 

16.38 

14.21 

Lnndi 

4.SS 

12.04 

25.36 

12.75 

Mpapas 

4.64 

6.51 

16.02 

10.67 

Ghilimanzi— 





Allanberry 

5.62 

4.06 

17.91 

17.89 

Briefoiitein 

3.60 

2.80 

10.17 

17.15 

Felixburg 

4.27 

2.28 

12.38 

16.77 

Grootfontein 

5.40 

2.90 

12.50 

16.88 

Iiiduna Farm 

3.11 

3.66 

10.25 

20.39 

Mtao Forest 

4.82 

6.38 

14.57 

17.26 

Mukowries 

3.61 

6.41 

14.05 

n.s. 

Thornhill 

4.07 

3,03 

11.40 

n.s. 

Gutu— 





Albeit Mission 

3.86 

3.53 

14.85 

14.93 

Bevnli Store 

5.34 

«> * 


n.s. 

Eastdale Estates 

8.03 

3.97 

19.07 

19.33 

Gutn (N.G.) 

4.28 

2.92 

13.30 

17.05 

Glen ary , ... 

3.01 

3.64 

14.86 

15.11 

Gwelo— 





Glencraig 

7-92 

4.07 

17.04 

19.39 

Partridge Farm 

6.54 

3.30 

15.73 

18.51 

Sheep Run Farm 

4.52 

2.47 

12.14 

16.15 

Inyanga— 

St. Trias’ Hill 

9.87 

5.30 

27.00 

22,63 

Insiza— 

RoodeheuTel 

4.17 

4.71 

15.48 ^ 

16.34 

Stx)neham (Brae Valley) ... ^ 

3.78 

5.18 

13.79 

n.s. 

Makoni— 





Bnde ... : 

8.87 



n.s. 

Oraigendoran 

8.25 

4.22 

2o!26 

20.02 

Forest Hill 

7.33 

6,54 

22.86 

21.40 

Gorubi Springs 

... 



21.57 

Kairidzi ... j 

9.72 

5*43 

24^03 

n.s. 

Mona ' ... 1 

9.16 

6.11 

25.83 

22,05 

Monte Cassino .... ' 

6.55 

10.38 ! 

27.84 

20.51 

Ruati 

8 16 

4.51 

20.24 

n.s. 

Rusape (H.O,.) 

11.35 

4.37 ^ 

25,55 

n.s. 

Springs 

11.35 

4.69 

26.24 

23.58 

Whitgiffc 

8.52 

3.49 

19.64 

n.s. 

Maraodellas— 





Bonongwe 

9.01 

6.26 

23.68 

19.05 

Delta 

11.88 

7.01 

27.24' 

20,35 

Elandslaagte 

8.46 

5.58 

' 22.88 

19.86 

DusMngton 

8.95 1 

6.17 

21.80 

n.s. 

Macheke 

7,00 i 

7.82 

23,40 

20.47 

Marandellas (N.C.) 

13,02 

7.27 

27.45 

20.94 
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RAINFALL —). 


Station. 

1 

i 1929-30. 

i 

! 

; Total 
: to end of 
; period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Dec. 

! 

1 Jan. 

I 

to end of 
period. 

Zone E.—(Continued) 

Marandellas (Continued)— 
Marandellas Estate 

1S.61 


[ 

i 

28.99 

ISTelson 

! 11.85 

1 4.36 

: 24.77^ 

18.44 

Wedza Reserve 

! 11.40 

I 7.27 

^ 24.75 

n.s. 

Wenimbi 

9.77 

j 

19.29 

Melsetter— 

Brackenbury 

11.64 

i 6.89 

i 26.12 

32.17 

New Year’s Gift 

5.61 

; 5.13 

17.57 

n.s. 

Sabi Tanganda Estate 

4.65 

i 3.50 

: 12.00 

n.s. 

Ndanga— 


{ 

1 


Bangala Ranch 

4.61 

1 6.35 

i 14.81 

n.s. 

Doornfontein 

7.04 

3 38 

'■ 18.65 

15.63 

Marah Ranch 

8.50 

S.15 

i 16.22 

18.63 

Triangle Ranch 

2.46 

7.93 

15.44 

11.19 

Zaka 

4.75 

4.34 

I 16.29 

n.s. 

'Selukwe— 

Aberfoyle Ranch 

6.46 

4.86 

! 17.03 

15.04 

Hillingdon 

5.77 

4.84 

26.37 

19.08 

Impali Source 

6.23 

3.75 

14.41 

14.17 

Rio 

6.17 

2.97 

25.58 

17.50 

Safago 

7.27 

3.27 

17.81 

19.32 

Selukwe 

10.68 

5.88 

i 25.38 : 

19.28 

Umtali— 

Argyll 

6.38 

3.09 

i I 

I 15.86 

20.75 

Embeza ... j 

10.81 

4.95 

i 28.12 

n.s. 

Fair view ... ; 

6.77 

2.13 

i 16.83 

21.58 

Fern Valley 

5.96 

3.09 

i 16.91 

21.37 

Jerain 

7.99 

4.18 

1 17.89 

17.75 

Mountain Home 

10.20 

7.08 

1 27.14 

n.s. 

Mutambara Mission 

5.88 

! 3.12 

1 15.02 

17.33 

Odzani Power Station 

9.17 

6.21 i 

' 21.71 

22.06 

Park Farm ... | 

8.08 

3.03 

i 17.27 

23.07 

Premier Estate ... I 

7.80 

4.86 

; 21.18 

19.26 

Saruin ... | 

5.70 

<•. 


18.38 

Sheba 

15.28 

10.08 

39.22 

n.s. 

Stapleford 

11.23 

8.30 

31.38 

35,26 

St. Augustine’s Mission 

10.13 

4.17 

22.14 

21.92 

Transsau Estate 

6.27 

2.33 

14.05 

19.30 

Umtali Gaol 

7.59 

2.78 

19.05 

18.01 

Victoria— 





Brucehame 

6.67 

2.01 

14.24 

16J7 

Cambria 

6.43 

1.62 

11.98 

13.05 

Chevedon 

5.83 

3.74 

18.78 

17.95 

Clipsham 

8.05 

1.92 

14.89 

17.19 

Gokomere 

6.05 

2.97 

14.57 

16,95 

Kimberley Ranch 

8.08 

3.15 

17.05' 

n.s. 

Masbaba 

6,01 

4.63 

16.84 ; 

15.36 

Miltonia , , 

5.97 

2.18 

12.29 

n.s» 

Riverdene North 

5.22 

2.00 

14.04 

15J8 

Salemore 

7.^ 

... 


IS.It , 
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BAIN FALL —{ Continued J. 


Station. 

1929-30. j 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

ZOiS'B E.—(Continued) 





Victoria (Contimied)— 





Silver Oaks 

7.24 

2.64 

15.24 

18.28 

Stanmore 

4.71 

2.08 

12.65 

14.24 

Victoria 

6.89 

2,18 

13.77 

15.78 

Zimbabwe 

7.99 

3.08 

16.68 

14.89 

Zone F. : 





Melsetter— 





Chikore 

6.05 

4,71 

20.07 

23.51 

Obipinga 

4.27 

4.41 

19.65 

24.35 

Lettie Swan 

4.05 

4.65 

16.12 

n.s. 

Melsetter 

4.14 

3.95 

20,60 

25.49 

Mount Belinda 

6,98 

8.57 

24.71 

31.66 

Vermont 

7.28 

7.03 

21,70 

33.48 

0m tali— 





Cloudlands 

8.12 

3.90 

! 

21.09 

n.s. 


Salisbury Experiment Station 


FOR SALE* 

KUDZF VINE CEOWNS. 

■A limited quantity of kndzii vine crowns will be avail- 
able for sale during January at tbe following rates:— 

Large ' crowns . 6d. eacb. 

Small crowns .. 3d, eacb. 

Prices are carriage free to any station or siding in 
Soutbern Ebodesia. 

Piircbasers are recommended not to plant small crowns, 
except on land wbicb can be irrigated. Orders with remit- 
tancies shO'Uld be addressed to tbe' Cbief Agricultiiristj,. 
Department'of Agriculture, Salisbury. 
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Correspondence. 


[iVo responsibility is accepted by this Journal for the 
mews expressed by correspondents,'] 


Ckikorej 
Craigmore P.O. 

The Editor, IStli February, 1930. 

Rhodesia Agricultural JotirnaL 

Sir, 

Growing in Southern Rhodesia. 

Tke article in tke last, or recent, number of the Agri¬ 
cultural Journal is of interest to all in the country who are 
trying to raise wheat, and I have read it with benefit. I 
refer to that on Wheat Raising by Messrs. Haniman and 
Morkel, or based on their experience. 

As w’e have been experimenting for many years in wheat 
growing, it may be of interest to others to hear of our 
methods, although I Judge few are situated Just, as we are. 
Most of our wheat is raised without irrigation on high land, 
and we usually sow in March or early in April. 

If desired, I will try to find time to make up and send 
in some notes for the Journal, but fear it will be too late to 
be of much use this year. Perhaps it could be used next 
year. 

That article on the Humane Killing of Stock ought to 
be pressed home to all of us. It is too easy to get lazy and 
the boys do it” in a most unmerciful way. The less 
said about it the better for the peace of one’s conscience. I 
am glad to see such articles. 

We congratulate you on the make-up and contents of 
the Journal. 

Tours very truly, 

0. C. Fullee, 

In charge of Station, 

American Board Mission. 

[We shall be very pleased to receive the notes referred to 
for publication in , a subsequent, issue of the Rhodesia 
Agricultural Journal^ if suitable.—Ed,, 12.A./.] 
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Total 

of 

of 

Portuguese 

East Africa. 

Suipaojg; 






j0‘:|.qSnnig 



N. Rho¬ 
desia 

Suipaajg 



o 

fct 

c 

3 


£ 



of 

2,449 

Eng- 

land. 

Slaugh¬ 

ter 

On hoof 



Union 

Slaughter 

1.0. S. for 
overseas 



Johannes¬ 

burg 

: 


43 

cs 

o 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1 
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Southern Rhodesia Veterinary Report. 


December, 1929. 


AFRICAN COAST FEYER. 

jS'o cases occurred during the montli under review. 

TETPAXOSOMIASIS. 

Eight cases in the Golden Valley^ Gatooma; one case in 
Loniagundi, and five cases in the Melsetter district. 

QUAETEE-EYIL. 

Few cases reported. In most cases owners inoculate on 
the appearance of the disease, and the mortality in conse¬ 
quence is small. 

CUTANEOUS MYIASIS (SCEEW WOEM) OF CATTLE. 

Prevalent in most districts, owing to the increased 
activity of the bont-legged tick. 

HEAETWATEE. 

A number of cases have occurred in the southern portions 
of the Gwanda and Matobo districts, 

SWEATING SICKNESS IN CALVES. 

Cases are reported with only slight mortality. 

HOESE-SICKNESS. 

No cases reported. 

IMPOETATIONS. 

From the Union of South Africa,—Bulls 11, heifers 39, 
horses 5, sheep 2,088, donkeys 4. 

EXPOETATIONS (CATTLE). 

To the Union of South Africa.—For local consumption 
‘31. To Belgian Congo.—Slaughter 2,586, breeding''OS. ''‘'Tp' 
Northern Ehodesia.—Breeding 6. 
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EXPOETATIONS (MISCELLANEOUS). 

To the Union of South Africa.—Goats 114. To Northern 
Ehodesia.—Sheep 224, goats 48. To Belgian Congo.—Pigs. 
90. To Portuguese East Africa.—Sheep 30, goats 30. 

COLD STOEAGE EXPORTS TO THE CONGO. 
Beef.—Carcases 84, livers 40, tails 30, hearts 80, tongues 
SO, brains 71, cheeks 160. Calves.—Carcases 30, heads 17, 
trotters 22, plucks 10, tongues 46, brains 30. Pigs.— 
Carcases 40. 

COLD storage EXPORTS TO NORTHERN 
RHODESIA. 

Beef.—Carcases 79. 

G. C. hooper-shaepe. 

Acting Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Seeds for Sale, Gwebi Farm. 




s. 

d. 

Boer Manna .. . 

.per lb. 

0 

4 

Napier Fodder Roots . 

.per bag 

6 

0 

Edible Canna . 

. per 100 “tubers” 

9 

0 


All prices quoted are for delivery free at any station or 
sidmg in Soiitlierii Riodesia. Before sending cheques, in¬ 
tending purchasers are advised to ascertain that the seeds, 
etc., required are still available. Cheques should he made 
payable to ^‘Gwebi Farm.’’ All orders and enquiries should 
be addressed to the Chief Agriculturist, Department of 
Agriculture, Salisbury, not direct to the Giaehi Farm. 


FOR SALE. 

A. few pure-bred (unregistered) Africander Bulls. Also 
one 18 h.p. Steam Boiler, and one 30,h.p. Steam Engine, 
both second-hand.—-Apply to Meikle Bins., Leachdale 
Farm, Shangani. 
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Farming Calendar. 


March. 


BEE-KEEPING. 


As the latter end of this month should herald the approach of the 
second and last real honey flow of the season, see that enough extra 
supers are ready for placing on hives as required, watching also that the 
fully drawn out combs of shallow frames that are on hand to fill them 
with are kept free from the wax moth; further, examine all supers that 
are already on the hives for this serious defect, though strong colonies 
will as a rule keep the combs free from this pest. March being usually 
a hot month, look well to the entrance; enlarge when and where necessary? 
and have ventilating lids on the tops of each hive. Extra ventilation can 
be provided for when required by placing small metal or wooden wedges 
underneath the top super, but not to be open enough to let out or in a 
single bee. Where quilts are noticed to have been eaten or more or less 
destroyed during the summer months, now is the time to make fresh 
ones so as to be ready for the closing down and the making snug of each 
hive when winter approaches; old Sour bags or old deck chaii' canvas 
make capital quilts. Bess during this month will consume a quantity^ of 
water; see that some is always kept in the apiary in floating cork chips. 
This will save much labour and flight for them, as well as prolong their 
period of work and usefulness. As stated in last month’s notes, flying 
swarms may be expected now any day, so prepare for their capture if 
required by having all details and items ready for immediate use. It is 
as well, however, at this date of the season to do without such swarms, 
unless the owner is prepared to feed them well during the winter months. 
March or April swarms, unless they are hived under conditions of providing 
all the frames, of fully dravrn out old combs, do not as a rule have 
either the time or materials to provide for a strong colony before the 
winter sets in, and must perforce remain a weak one during that period. 
The axiom of every bee-keeper should be to let his colonies go into winter 
quarters brimming over wnth bees, not only to provide against the 
mortality that is hound to occur then, but to have a full hive to start 
the next season with. 

CITEUS EEUITS. 

Two thorough sprayings about this season, when the rains are usually 
practically over, at an interval of about two weeks, will often obviate the 
necessity for further work against scale insects until the beginning of the 
next wet season. If not already done, orchards should be ploughed and 
cross-ploughed and worked up into a really good surface, so that the culti¬ 
vators can be kept going, say, every two vreeks until it is necessary tO' 
irrigate, after which cultivation should be continued. If March'-prove a dry 
month, orange trees holding up a crop of fruit will probably require irriga¬ 
tion, but under normal weather conditions it should not be necessary. The 
same remarks apply as last month with regard to fruit moths. About the 
end of this month fall budding can be taken in .hand, that is the insertion 
of buds that are intended to remain dormant until spring.' This applies to, 
higher altitudes, but in low country, where the growing season is extended, 
dormant budding should not be done until latter end of April. 
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CROPS. 

Watch oats for rust, and, if badly infested, cut crop for hay as soon 
as weather permits. Pddge late potatoes, and if weather is dry prevent 
ridges from cracking, to check tuber moth infestation. Finish ploughing 
under all green manure crops while the ground is still moist enough to 
promote rapid decomposition. Late in the month begin to cut silage crops 
and ensile. Cut out barren maize plants and feed to stock or ensile. Cut 
Sudan grass for hay to permit of final late growth for autumn grazing. 
Reap any crops that are ready, and plough the stubbles at Lift 

ground nuts that are sufficiently matured. Watch for ground nuts making 
second growth; reap, and when sufficiently dry, place in cocks with nuts 
inwards and cover the top securely. Sow onion seed beds for winter crop. 
Watch the weather for hay-making and take advantage of fine spells. To¬ 
wards the end of the month hay-making should normally be in full swing. 
Continue to plough all lands in succession immediately the crops are reaped 
from them. Yieis and irrigable lands should now be ready, or in process 
of being prepared, for winter crops. Early sowings of Algerian oats, 
barley or rye for green forage can be made. Allow any potatoes lifted 
to dry before storing them, but do not leave too long in the sun. Destroy 
witch w'eed and other noxious weeds. Continue to make all the kraal 
manure possible by throwing grass and litter into kraals, yards, etc. 
Begin to select in the field maize plants for seed purposes, and mark theni 
with slips of coloured cloth. Press on with the breaking up of any virgin 
land which may have been stumped or cleared earlier in the year. Place 
orders for grain bags wdtliout delay. Early in the month silage pits should 
be cleaned out or, where necessary, new pits dug. 

DAIRYING. 

This is usually the most favourable month of the year for dairy opera¬ 
tions. Cooler nights are now in evidence, and there is usually little 
difficulty in maintaining a low temperature in the dairy and cheese-room. 
II elementary precautions are taken, all cream should be first grade, and 
first-class cheese should be made, as a gassy condition of the milk is rare. 
Dairy cows, unless they are very high producers, can go without extra 
rations, because the grass is now in seed and grazing is ample. The cheese 
storeroom is generally full of cheese, and care should be taken to turn 
the cheese regularly. The windows and doors should be opened at night 
and closed in the daytime. A little mould on the cheese will not affect 
its quality, but if the mould is excessive the cheese should be rubbed daily. 

Calves which are under four months old should be kept in and allowed 
to nibble at well-got hay; at the same time a little dry mealie meal and 
monkey nut cake vrill do them good and teach them to eat concentrates. 
An ample supply of clean water should be provided in the calf run. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Maize.—^The stalk borers of the second brood may now be found in 
the stalks, but nothing can be done at this stage. Caterpillars sometimes 
attack the crop as a sequel to cultivation after grass weeds have made too 
much growth. The caterpillars attack the crop on account of their morC' 
natural food being suddenly destroyed. Prevention and not cure is 
indicated. 

Tobacco.—^The crop will by this time mostly have outgrown insect 
injury, but leaf miners and budworms may be in evidence. The latter 
are usually destroyed by hand when topping. Any plants affected with 
siem borer should be removed and destroyed. 

Potato.—-If ladybird beetles ■ or caterpillars are injurious, spray with' 
arsenate of lead (powder) 1 lb. to 30 gallons of water. Careful hilling 
should be attended to with the object of preventing and checking tuber 
'/fnoth' attack. 
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Vegetable Garden.—sawfly attacks plants of the cabbage family 
dnst with Paris green 1 lb., fine sifted slaked lime 20 lbs. Against 
cabbage louse (aphis) wash plants frequently with a strong spray of water. 
Destroy blister beetles by hand. Plants of the melon family may be baited 
regularly %¥ith arsenate of lead (powder) ozs., treacle ^ gallon (or 
cheapest sugar 2^ lbs.), w’ater 4 gallons, to keep down fruit flies. For 
leaf-eating caterpillars and beetles, etc., spray with arsenate of lead 
(powder) 1 lb. in 30 gallons of water on foliage which will retain water. 
Cabbages are best dusted. 

Citrus Trees.—Collect and destroy infested fruit to keep down citrus 
codling. Fruit-piercing moths sometimes attack the fruit during the 
month, especially navels. They work at night and can only be dealt with 
at present by hand destruction. The trees should be watched for develop¬ 
ment of aphis and soft brown scale on the young growth and prompt 
measures taken. Resin wash at two-thirds standard strength is suitable. 

Mosquitoes, House Flies, etc., may be very prevalent during March. 
Destroy breeding places. Poison or trap adult flies. Attend to screening 
of residence. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Flower seedlings for winter blooming should now be coming on, and 
should be planted out during showery or cloudy weather. Cuttings of 
carnations may now be made, and shonld be ta*ken from selected plants 
which have home the choicest blooms. The cuttings should be dibbled in 
half paraffin tins containing three parts sand to one of loam, and kept in a 
moist condition in a shady position sheltered from the winds. Make main 
sowing of winter-flowering sweet peas in a well-prepared and rich soil. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

The sowing calendar is the same as that recommended for last month. 
Plant out from seed beds cabbage and cauliflower; care should be taken 
during this month, as the end of the rainy season approaches, to dig with 
a fork all the ground in the garden. The heavy rains settle this down 
hard, and as soon as the dry weather begins the soil cracks and lets out all 
the sub-soil moisture by evaporation. As soon as the rains cease entirely 
it is advisable to go over the ground and fine dcwn with a rake, leaving 
some three or four inches of quite fine soil to act as an earth mulch. 

FORESTRY. 

Cultivation where necessary should be undertaken between the rows 
of trees planted out in previous months. If cultivation is carried out with 
the hoe, care should be taken not to pile earth round the base of the 
stems. New ground for next season’s planting should be roughly broken 
up with the plough. Bulk plantings may be proceeded with during the 
month. 

GENERAL. 

At this time the condition of stock on the veld is usually good. 
It is well, hovrever, to look ahead and make ready for the coming winter 
by the provision of winter feed in such forms as veld hay, silage, baled 
fodder from maize, manna, oats, teff, velvet beans, and the like, and by 
taking steps to ensure that water’’ \vill be available for the stock in winter 
as near their grazing ground as may be. 

POULTRY. 

The breeding pens should have all'been mated up by now, as'the first 
chicks should be out by the beginning of April. Much more care should 
be used than is usually the case when selecting birds:''for breeding., ,,,0'Etly 
the very best, i.e., the strong, healthy, vigoro'us en^ from'the best,, layers, 
should be chose'ii. - A p.amphiet.\en ‘^Selection 'and Mating for-Improye^ 
ment” can'be obtained on application' to the 'Editor or the Poultry Experts. 
This deals fully with the subject. Always keep an eye on the male bird; 
many are apt to get''thin.,and' run down in health, due to their allowing' 
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their mates to eat all the food. Such birds are better breeders than those 
that chase their mates away from the food. Every male that is being 
bred from should be given a good meal by himself each day, to ensure 
health and vigour. The incubator should be thoroughly overhauled, cleaned 
and disinfected before the eggs are put in. 

STOCK. 

Cattle.—The precautions recommended for February apply equally to 
March. Arrangements should be completed for storing as much silage as it 
is proposed to make, so that the crops reserved for this purpose may be 
harvested immediately they are ready. 

Sheep.—The same precautions as for February should be taken, but as 
less rain may be expected, conditions will probably be more favourable. If 
late winter lambs are not desired, the rams should be removed from the 

flock. 

TOBACCO. 

All late plants should be topped low to hasten maturity. The bales of 
cured leaf should be examined to ascertain whether or not the tobacco has 
been baled in proper condition. Seed heads should receive continued care. 
Land ploughed during February should be disced and rolled to assist the 
decomposition of organic matter. Tobacco fields already cleared of plants 
should be immediately ploughed. Tobacco bulks should be examined and 
turned, if necessary. 

WEATHEE. 

Eains may be looked for in considerable quantity, though less than in 
previous months, 5 inches in Mashorialand and 3 inches in Matabeleland 
being normal, with as usual more on the eastern frontier. No useful rain 
need be reckoned upon after the end of this month, except on the eastern 
border, but the rainy season tapers off in an irregular and often erratic 
manner and without certainty. 


April. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

The notes given for last month will in the main apply to April also, 
according as to how the season develops. Last year, for instance, the 
honey flow in Northern Ehodesia was much protracted and the bees w^ere 
busy storing until well on in IMay. New swarms are not recommended 
to be hived during this month unless they are supplied in the first 
instance with fully drawn out frames and the owner is prepared to feed 
them now and again during the wunter. As April should be a very active 
month for the bees, watch carefully the progress of the crates in which 
surplus honey is being stored, and have plenty of frames—fully drawn 
out If possible—ready fixed with foundation so as to place on extra crates 
as occasion may require; these should be placed under the full or filling 
one and not on the top, as might appear the case. For the benefit of 
those who would like a little honeycomb, it might be stated that if two 
01 three shallow frames are fitted with four empty comb sections, and 
placed in the crate, the bees will take to this plan and so provide both 
■comb and honey for extraction in the one crate. In this African climate 
full crates can be left on the hive' with safety until ready for extraction, 
but if any are taken ofi they must be watched' now and again until thev 
are extracted for damages from the wax moth, which in a day or so can 
ruin both the comb and honey. Will apiarists this month' take particular 
pte as to'any Sunn hemp crop they may have? This plant may be rich 
la nectar, ■ md. much valuable information might be obtained if this is the 
case, as the crop is being planted on an increasing scale. 
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CITRUS FRUITS. 

During tiie first half of this month, autumn budding can still be per¬ 
formed if the sap is still up and the bark of the stock slips freely. Un¬ 
profitable and off type trees that have been headed back for top workmg 
and which have been carefully thinned out may have the shoots on which 
February-March buds have failed re-budded to profitable varieties. If the 
March rains have been sufficient and ploughing and cultivation have been 
completed, continue cultivation to retain soil moisture and destroy winter 
weeds. If a dry March has been experienced and cultivation has been 
badly performed, irrigation should be commenced or continued to keep the 
trees and fruit in good order. If not akeady applied to the unthrifty 
trees which are late with their autumn Rush, soluble fertilisers containing 
nitrogen and phosphoric oxide can be applied -with advantage to these 
trees. The fertiliser should be worked into the soil with a cultivator and 
followed up with an irrigation. Exporters should have everything in 
readiness for packing the early fruit, which 'should be fit to market about 
the end of the month. Scale infested fruit will be unfit for export unless 
treated at once. See entomological notes for treatment. 

CROPS. 

If sufficiently mature, begin cutting and stooking early maize o\'er a 
small acreage and plough up the ground whilst still damp between the 
rows of stocks. If ripe, reap and husk early planted maize, and keep 
in a separate dump. Continue to make field selections of the best maize 
plants, and mark tlio.se required for seed with strips of coloured cloth. 
Lift any ground nuts and potatoes showing signs of making second growth. 
Make silage; cut maize for this when the ears are in the “dough” stage. 
Pick up and stock maize plants blown over to protect the ears from white 
ants. Feed sweet potato vines to stock, reserving any new growth of vines 
for feeding as grazing in May. Plough in any green manure crops not 
already turned under. Plough fallowed land. Keep potatoes reserved for 
.seed on racks in a cool place protected from frost, but well - ventilated. 
Transplant onions from seed-beds to irrigated or naturally moist lands; 
irrigate about once a week, but do not apply too much water. Pick over 
potatoes which may be lifted, and remove*" the bad and dise.ased ones. 
Winter cereal crops for grain can be sowrn towards the end of the month. 
Cart manure to the lands. Remember that good and deep ploughing to a 
depth of at least 7 to 8 inches is essential, and the basis of all successful 
arable farming. If the lands are not already ploughed so deep, increase 
the depth of ploughing about an inch a year until this depth, or even more, 
is reached. On lands which have been ploughed for a number of years at 
the same depth, use a grubber to stir up the sub-soil without lifting it to 
the surface. Too much attention cannot be paid to good tillage. It is 
usually good practice to follow the plough at once w-ith a harrow or other 
suitable implement to break down the clods before they bake hard. Con¬ 
tinue breaking up new lands; the earlier this is done the more complete 
is the decomposition of the vegetable matter in the soil. When making 
hay of coarse legumes such as velvet and dolichos beans and cowpeas, 
be sure that the vines are dry before stacking. Handle the hay as little 
as possible to avoid loss of leaf. Thought should be given to laying in 
supplies of thatching grass for thatching and repairing roofs. The veld 
may be beginning to dry off. Consideration may be gh-en to mowring or 
otherwise preparing fire lines as a preventive against veld fires. 

DAIRYING. 

At this season of the year the milking kraal is generally far from 
clean owing to the excessive amount of mud or dust which has accnmu- 
iated during ^the latter part of the rainy season, and 'in consequence 
farmers invariably have, trouble in producng first-grade cream. Every 
endeavour should be made to' erect a small milking shed in which four' or. 
five cows or more can be milked 'at a time, .and every ^ effort 
should be made to keep the cows clean. The udders should be wiped. 
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before milking with a clean, damp cloth, and the farmer should see that 
the natives’ hands are washed with soap and clean water before and after 
each milking. 

If butter is made, the cream and washing water should h© put out 
overnight, and if the cream is churned early the following morning, very 
little difficulty should be experienced in obtaining a good grain and a 
firm body in the butter. 

From this time of the year onwards, cheese making operations are 
usually most successful. The evening’s milk should not be kept in the 
dairy, but should be placed outside, preferably in a bath, and covered over 
with butter muslin, cheese cloth or mosquito gauze netting. Care should 
always be exercised, however, in using evening’s milk. Morning’s 
milk plus a starter usually gives the best quality, and if a starter 
is used, care should be taken that it shows no signs of gasiness or off 
flavours. 

The season of abundant green pasture is over, and the natural grazing, 
unless supplemented by some green food or succulent roughage, is not suffi¬ 
cient to maintain a full flow of milk. The most economical supplement to 
veld grazing at this time is maize silage, and this should be fed in liberal 
quantities to all milking cows and growing stock. A few pounds of con¬ 
centrates in addition would also be of great benefit to the milking cows, 
which should not be compelled to subsist entirely on veld hay and silage. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

If not already done, orchards should he pbughed, harrowed and well 
cultivated to retain the soil moisture for spring blossoming and growth. 
Varieties such as the Chinese peaches, etc., may be pruned after the leaves 
have dropped. 

Order all trees for winter planting during June-July. August planting 
is unsafe for many early growing varieties of fruits. 

All late apples should be harvested and stored or marketed. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Maize.—Although certain pests, such as earwprm and stalk borer, 
may b© in evidence, there are practically no operations against insect pests 
that can be carried out economically during this month. 

Tobacco.—Any remaining plants showing stem borer attack should 
be removed and burnt. Watch should be kept for emergence of the adult wire 
'worm beetle. These should he poisoned wdth Paris green in the proportion of 
1 ib, to 200 lbs. of maize meal. The bait should be spread on the land in 
smaii heaps early in the morning and shaded from the sun. 

Cotton.—Damage to bolls from bolhvorms may be betrayed by the 
dropping of the bolls attacked. These should be collected and burnt. 
Cotton Stainers should b© destroyed by hand collecting. Guinea fowl, 
turke^^s, etc., may fee encouraged about the land to destroy stainers and 

other insects. 

Citrus.—Collect and destroy infested fruit to keep down citrus codling 
moth. Red seal© should be destroyed by fumigation with hydrocyanic acid 
gas., Soft brown scale may be controlled by spraying with resin wash. If 
unseasonable young grow’th appears, aphis may develop and must be kept 
suppressed to prevent soiling of the fruit with .black fungus. 

Vegetable Garden.—Plants of the cabbage family ai’e liable to suffer 
severely from cabbage louse and Bagrada bug. The former can be kept 
largely suppressed by frequent washings with a strong spray of cold water. 
Bagrada bug is difficult to fight, but carbolic emulsion and resin wash 
have been recommended as sprays elsewhere. These washes must be 
applied directly to the insects, and the immature stages are more readily 
killed than the adults. 
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Potatoes should be cultivated systematically and billed to keep the 
tuber moth from the tubers. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

The garden can genei’ally be depended upon to make a good show 
in the autumn and early winter, provided that the plants have been pre¬ 
viously kept in a healthy condition by watering, mulching and feeding. 
Snap dragons and other seedlings, also cuttings, may now be planted out 
into their permanent positions. Sowing may be made of hardy annuals, 
such as hollyhocks, larkspur, clarkia, pansy, petunia, sw^eet peas, gaillardia 
and candytuft. Bulbs of spring flowering plants may be taken up, divided 
and replanted. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Sow at once all that is required to fill up the vegetable garden before 
the soil has parted with all moisture- Seeds sown nov; will germinate 
freely, and plants will establish themselves more quickly than during 
the colder weather, which can soon be expected. A start should now 
be made at cleaning asparagus beds. This is a most popular vegetable, 
and yet one rarely sees it cultivated in the ordinary Rhodesian garden. 
It is supposed to be difficult to grow, but this supposition is not borne 
out, as, once established, a bed of asparagus is one of the most easily 
managed vegetables in the whole garden. Depth of good soil and plenty 
of manure are all that this plant requires. Rhubarb roots may be taken 
up, divided and replanted this month. Riant out from seed beds cabbage 
and onion plants into their permanent quarters. Sow a full crop of 
peas, broad beans, turnips, onions, lettuce and radish. 

FORESTRY. 

Cultivate the soil in the young plantations either by means of machines 
or hand labour. The cultivation will conserve moisture. Hoed out weed 
growth should be applied as a mulch round the base of each young tree. 
Be careful not to pile earth round the stems of the young trees. Covering 
the stems with earth even for an inch or two interferes with sap circula¬ 
tion and invites attacks by termites. 

Prune the young trees to single stems. Any strong undesirable branch 
growth may be checked by breaking off the leading shoot. 

POULTRY. 

The first chicks should now be out, and these, having been hatched, 
must be well looked after. No food should be given for the first 36 to 48 
hours. Leave them to sleep as much as possible. See that they have 
plenty of fresh warm air, but are not exposed to draughts. After 48 hours 
give some small grit .and charcoal to purify the intestinal tract and aid 
digestion. A pamphlet dealing very fully with incubation and rearing of 
chickens can be obtained gratis on application to the Poultry Experts, 
Department of Agriculture. 

One comes across many cases of wrong treatment of chickens in this 
country, the chief being uncleanliness, over-crowding, giving food too early 
and dirty drinking water. Two most important foods are animal protein, 
especially in ^ the form of thick separated or whole milk and green food, 
especially onions or eschalots or their green tops. The loss in the rearing 
of chicks is very great; this should not be so if good breeding stock is 
used, the eggs from these are carefully handled and incubated and the 
chicks reared with care and common sense. 

Any turkey chicks hatched at this time of the year should be well 
looked after. They should be kept warm, dry, free from insects, fed on 
dry food only, given plenty of thick separated milk, onions or onion tops, 
dry mash and grain. A pamphlet on turkeys and turkey rearing is ofetaiii- 
able gratis from the Poultry Experts. 

Ducks should do well during the month, the weather being as a ml© 
cool, moist and bracing; but the houses in which they sleep must' not b© 


I 
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damp. Duck breeders should always be on the “qui vive” for a round 
worm called ‘‘Trichosoma contortum,'" which is often fatal to ducks. It 
is found in the oesophagus, and causes arrest of growth, emaciation and 
weakness and sometimes epileptiform attacks. A swelling will be noticed 
at the lower part of the neck, which rapidly increases in size, and death 
occurs in one to three days. Onions, or preferably garlic, mixed with the 
food is a good preventive and cure. Another good remedy is essence of 
turpentine mixed with twice its quantity of olive oil and one or two 
tablespoonfuls given for a dose. 

TOBACCO. 

The grading of the brighter grades should be proceeded with as soon 
as convenient. All leaf which has cured green should be bulked separately 
and be regularly examined to avoid serious damage through overheating. 
Tobacco seed heads, when mature, should be removed from the plants 
and stored where no damage will occur through activities by rats and 
mice. Care should be taken to store these seed heads with the pods upper¬ 
most, as otherwise much, seed may be lost. Clear and plough the land 
soon after the crop has been harvested. Burn old stalks as a control 
measure against possible carry over of disease. 
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The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles wMcii 
have appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern Rhodesia only. Outside Southern 
Rhodesia, 3d. per copy. 
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No. 225. 
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No. 362. 
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No. 613. 
No. 541. 
No. 545. 

No. 550. 
No. 561. 
No. 568. 

No. 581. 

No. 590. 
No. 591. 
No. 598. 

No. 599. 
No. 601. 
No. 603. 

No. 627. 

No. 650. 
No. 634. 
No. 643. 
No. 650. 

No. 651. 

No. 656. 
No. 657. 

No. 663. 

No. 672. 
No. 674. 
No. 681. 


AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Useful Measurements for Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters,' B.A. 

The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Fibre Crops, by J. A. T. Waiters, B.A. 

Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters^: B.A. 

The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

Artificial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Miindy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Onion Growing under Irrigation, by 0. Main waring. 

Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. Biackshaw, 

B. Sc., F.I.C. 

Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

Rye, by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist. 

Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

Drought-resistant and Early-maturing Crops for Areas of Late 
Rainfall, by C. Mainwaring. 

Rhodesian Soils and their Treatment, by E. V. Flack. 

Maize for Export, by S. D. Timson. 

The Production of Maize in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main- 
waring, Agriculturist. 

The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia (Revised), by 

C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist, 

The Storage of Seed Potatoes, by H. C. Arnold. 

Barley, by P. V. Samuels. 

Noxious Weeds in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, Botanist. 
Coffee Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by G. W. Marshall, Horti¬ 
culturist. 

Two Important Leguminous Crops: The Velvet Bean and DoHchos 
Bean, by 0. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

Tractor Notes, by A. W. V. Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 
Hay-making in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, 
Agriculturist. 

The Use of Fertilisers and Manures in Southern Rhodesia, by 
A. D. Husband, A.I.C., Chief Chemist. 

Hay-making in Rhodesia, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 
Top Dressing of Maize against Stalk Borer, by H. G. Arnold. 
The Sunflower (Helianthus Annuus) (Revised), by S. D. Timson, 
M.C., Dip.Agric. 
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No. 684. Waroing to Maize Growers : Maize for Export. 

No. 685. Notes on Farm Practices at the Government Earm^ Gwebi, by 
S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 694. The Edible Camia (Ganna Eduiis), by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 696. The Castor Oil Plant (Ricinus spp.), by S. D. Timson, M.C., 
Dip.Agric. 

No. 697. liesuits of Analysis of Samples taken under the “Fertilisers, 
Farm Foods, Seeds and Pest Remedies Orrdinance” during 
til© year 1927-28. 

No. 700. Further Notes on Farm Practice at the Government Farm, Gwebi, 
by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

’^o. 704. The Importance of Research on Pasture Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by A. D. Husband,, A.I.C., Chief Chemist. 

No. 705. Suggested Cropping Programmes for Farms on the Sand Veld, 
by D. E- McLoughlin, Assistant Agriculturist. 

No. 706. A Farmers’ Calendar of Crop Sowings, by 0. Mainwaring, 
Agriculturist. 

No. 708. Witch Weed or Rooibloem (Striga Lutea)—a Serious Menace 
to Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., F.R.S.A., Agriculturist. 

No, 709, Sand Veld Farming and its Possibilities, by E. D. Aivord, M.Sc. 
(Agr.). 

No. 710. Monthly Reminders for the Farming Year, by the Division of 
the Chief Agriculturist. 

No, 713. Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., Agriculturist. 

No. 724. Ploughing by Tractor, by A. W. V. Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 

No. 727. Farmyard Manure, by A. P. Taylor, M.A., B.Sc., Agricultural 
Chemist. 

No. 743. Sunn Hemp, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. .750. Cotton in Southern Rhodesia—Hints to Growers, by G. S. 
Cameron, Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 

No, 751. The Sweet Potato, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

No. 757. Maize on the Sand Veld : Results at the Tobacco Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by 0. A. Kelsey-Harvey, Manager. 

No. 758. Instructions for Taking Soil Samples. Issued by the Division 
of Chemistry. 

No, 759, Witch Weed (Striga Lutea) ; Methods of Control, by S. B. 
Timson, M.G., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

No. 762. The Value of Rock Phosphate and “Bone and Superphosphate” 
as Fertilisers for Maize Production, by A. D. Husband, Chief 
Chemist. 

No. 768. The Ground Nut (Arachis hypogaea)^ by S. D. Timson, M.C., 
Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

Maize Grading Regulations. 

Accelerating the Sprouting of Potatoes. 

REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

No, 94. Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

No. 216. Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, 
by A. G. Holborow, F.LC. 

No, 220. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gvrebi, 1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 221. Results of Experiments, Longila, 1914-16, by J. Muirhead. 

No. 239. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, by E, A. Nobba 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 246. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, Part II., bv E 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 268. Manuring Maize, Government Farm, Gwebi, by A. G. Hoiborow, 

F.I.G. 

No. 279. Report on Crop Experiments, Gw^ebi, 1916-17, by E. A. Nobbs 
Ph.D., B.Sc. ^ 

No. 341. Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm 

No. 342. Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, by H. G. Mundv, P L S and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. ‘ ^ 
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No. 382. Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury, 
1919-20. 

No. 405. Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
Farm, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton. 

No. 411. Annual Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station, 

Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy. F.L.S. _ 

No. 413. Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G, 
Mundy, F.L.S., and E. E. Wright. _ v o- o 

No. 432. Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 433. Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLougmin. 

No. 437. Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1921-22, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 440. Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 

Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 485. Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, ilgricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 486. Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23, 
by H G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 514. Bulawayo Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by H. G. Mundy, 
F.L.S. 

No. 519. Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Statiom Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 537. Crop Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923-24, by 

H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 564. A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. MorkeL 

No. 566. Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Year 1924-25, 
by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 608. Annual Report of Experiments, 1924-25, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 651. Bulawayo Experiment Station: Annual Report for Year 1925-26, 
by H. W. Hilliard. 

No. 649. Annual Report of Experiments, 1925-26, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. C. Arnold, Manager. 

No. 675. Bulawayo Experiment Station—Annual Report for Year 1926-27, 
by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 683. Annual Report of Experiments, 1926-27, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. C. Arnold, Station Manager. 

No. 688. Report, 1923-24—1926-27, Gwelo IMunicipal Demonstration 
Stations, by D. E. McLoughlin, 

No. 716. Report, 1927-28, Gwelo Municipality Demonstration Stations, by 
S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 745. Salisbury Agricultural Experiment Station Annual Report, 
1927-28, by H. C. Arnold. 

No, 767. Gwelo Municipal Demonstration Stations. Annual Report for 
the Season 1928-29, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 773. Bulaw^ayo Municipal Demonstration Station : Report for the 
Seasons 1927-28 and 1928-29, by D. E. McXjoughlin, Assistant 
Agriculturist. 

TOBACCO. 

No, 606. Flue-Curing Tobacco Barns, Bulking and Grading Sheds, by 
P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.), Acting Government Irrigation 
Engineer. 

No. 607. Tobacco Seed Beds, by D. D. Brown. 

No. 615. The Culture of Virginia Tobacco in Southern Rhodesia—Field 
Management, by D. D. Brown. 

No. 617. Dark Fire-Cured Tobacco, by E. M. Matthews, B.Sc., Tobacco 
Adviser. Fire-Curing Tobacco Barn, by the Tobacco Advisers. 

No. 629. Notes on Flue Curing of Tobacco, by C. A. Kelsey Harvey. 

No. 641. The Handling, Grading and Baling of Cured Virginia Tobacco, 
by D. D. Brown. 

No. 644. Tobacco Baling Boxes, by B. G. Gundry, Irrigation Branch. 
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The Care of Tobacco Seed Beds, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. 
(Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad). 

Flue-Curing Tobacco Barns, 12 ft. x 12 ft. x 16 ft., by B. G. 
Gun dry. 

Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. 

Wildhre and Angular Spot of Tobacco, by J. 0. P. Hopkiufi, 
B.Sc., A.I.C.T.A. 

Mosaic Disease of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc., 
A.I.C.T.A. 


Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia : The Harvesting and 
Curing of Virginia Tobacco, by D. D. Brown. 

The Lesser Tobacco Wireworms, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 
Frenching of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc.^ A.I.C.T.A, 
Turkish Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D. Brown, 
Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Preliminary Experiments on the Control of White Mould of 
Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

Suggested Crpx> Rotations for Tobacco Growers, by D. B. 
Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Common Faults in Curing Virginia Bright Tobacco, by D. B. 

Brown, Tobacco and Cotton Expert. 

The Development of the Tobacco Industry in Southern Rhodesia. 

A Historical Survey, by B. B. Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 
Frog Eye Disease of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc.(Lond.), 
A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

Leaf Spotting of Tobacco caused by Mosaic, by J. C. F. 
Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and 
Mycologist. 

Seasonal Notes on Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by 
D. D. Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Bark Fire-cured Tobacco : Field Operations, by B. D. Brown, 
Chief Tobacco Expei't. 


STATISTICS. 

Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season 
1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.B., B.Sc., and B. Haslewood. 

Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1915, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.B., 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

Statistical Returns of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1915-16, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and Fred Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1916, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.B., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops, 1916-17, by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.B., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, *Ph.D., B.Sc., and 
F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918, by F. Bylei, 
F.L. S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
1919-20, by H. C. K, Fynn. 

Statistics ol Live Stock and Animal Produce for 1920, 

H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1920-21, by H. C. K. Pvnn. 
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Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1921^ 
by H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans m Southern Rhodesia for 
the Season 1921-22, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., and H, C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1922^ 
A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Winter Crops, 1923, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1923-24, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1924, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1924-25, by A. Borradaile BelL 

Statistician. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1926^ 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

Statistics of Summer Crops grown by Europeans in Southern. 
Rhodesia for the Season 1925-26, by A. Borradaile Bell, 

Statistician. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1926, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

Agricultural Returns for 1926-7 : Preliminary Returns, by Thomas 
G. Gibson, Government Statistician. 

LIVE STOCK. 

An Experiment in Beef Production, by B. C. Simmon®. 

Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by R. C. Simmons. 

Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. C. Simmons. 

Butchering and Flaying. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Feeding Experiment No. 6, by 
E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, bv E. A. Nobbs, Ph.B.y 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

From Breeder to Butcher ; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 13, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiments Nos. 14 
and .15, Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. 
NobKs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Merino Sheep in Southern Rhodesia, by H. W. Hilliard. 

The Construction of Dipping Tanks for Cattle (Revised). 

The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, bv 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Feeding Bullocks at Gwebi, by S. D. Timson, M.C,, Dip.Agric. 

Hand-Rearing of Calves (Revised), by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

Fattening for Beef at the Gwebi Farm, by H. G. Mundy, 
Chief Agriculturist, and T. J. Needham, Accountant, Agricul¬ 
tural and Veterinary Departments. 

Fur and Wool-Producing Rabbits, by Captain Edgar S. Everett, 
Hovere Farm, .Banket. 

Dehorn your Commercial Cattle, by "W. Fleming, Stock Adviser. 

Iodine in Animal Nutrition, by J. Park Hamilton, District 
Veterinary Surgeon, Gw^elo. 

Arsenite Cattle Dip—How to Mix. 
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DAIRYING. 

Treatment of Gassy Curds in Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, 

M. A.,^N.D.A., N.D.D. 

The Da.iry Industry: Causes of Variation in Cream Tests, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A.-y N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Bacteria and tjhe Dairy Industry, by J. R- Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.|. 
Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

The Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream, by J. R. Corry, 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cream Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cream Cooling Devices, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 
Milk Recording and its Advantages, by T. Hamilton, M.A.ii 

N. D.A., N.D.D. Introduction by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. 

Farm Butter Making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.D., N.D.A., 
Dairy Expert. 

The Production of Clean Milk, by T. Hamilton and J. R. Corry, 
Dairy Experts. 

Farm Cheese-inaking, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D., 
Dairy Expert. 

Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia: Cow Byre—Type II., 
by B. G. Gundry, Irrigation Branch. 

Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia. A Small Farm Dairy, by 
B. G. Gundry, A.I.Mech.E. 

Gouda or Sweet Milk Cheese-Making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

Common Defects in Butter-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D., and J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.), Dairy 

Experts. 

Cheese as an Article of Diet, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

VETERINARY. 

Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Goats, bv Rowland Williana®, 
M.R.O.V.S. 

Heartwater. 

Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness, by 
TJ. E. W. Sevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

The Spaying of Bovines, by G. C. Hooper Sharpe, M.O., 
M.R.C.V.S., and M. H. Kingcome, M.R.O.V.S. 

Suspected Poisoning of Stock: The Proper Procedure, by 
M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. (Lon.), and A. W. Facer, B.A. 
(Oxon.), A.I.C. 

Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory: Quarter Evil, by LI. B. 

W. Bevan, M.R.O.V.S., Director of Veterinary Research. 

The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases, by LI. E. W. 
Bevan, M.R.t.V.S. 

Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory: Prsenionitus—Prsamunitus, 
by LL E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary 
Research. 

A Method of Inoculating Cattle against Trypanosomiasis, by 
LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases: A Note to 
Emphasise some Points in the Preparation and Forwarding of 
Specimens, by D. A. Lawrence, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research 
Officer. 

Parasitic Gastritis of Cattle, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., 
Director of Veterinary Research. 

A Note on Sheep Divseases in Southern Rhodesia, by D. A. 
T^awi*ence. B.V.Sc.. Veterinary Research Officer, Department 
of Asriculture. Salisbury. 

Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory : Ophthalmia, by LL E. W. 

Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary Research. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 

The Campaign against African Coast Fever, i-y LI. E. W. Bevan, 
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IRRIGATION. 

Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. 0. Jenning*, 
As6oc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.LE.E, 

Water Power Resources of Southern Rhodesia, by C. L. Robert¬ 
son, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

Weirs and their Construction, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., 
A.M.I.E.E. 

The Umtali River Irrigation Scheme, by C. P. Robinson, B.pc. 
Domestic Water Supplies and Sanitation on the Parm, by 
P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

The Cost of Pumping for Irrigation, by E. H. Roberts, B.Sc. 
(Eng.). 

Levelling for Irrigation, by Dr. W. S. H. Cleghorne, 
M.l.Mech.E. 

The Hydraulic Ram, revised by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. 

Small Earthen Storage Reservoirs, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc. 
The Water Act, 1927, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc. (Eng.), 

A. M.I.C.E. 

Irrigation Canals, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Soil Erosion, by P. H. Haviland, I' Sc. (Eng.), A.M.I.C.E 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer, 

Conditions Governing the Hire of Government Boring Machines. 

FORESTRY. 

Forestry in the Melsetter District,' by J. S. Henkel. 

The Raising of Plants from Cuttings, by A, S. Thornewill, 

B. A. and Dip. in Forestry (Oxon.). 

Rules for Tree Planting, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F., 
Assistant Forest Officer. 

Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia; Part I. The 
Raising of Planting Stock. Issued by the Forest Service. 
Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia; Part 11. Choice 
of Site and Preparation of Land. Issued by the Forest Service. 
Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia; Part No. HI.— 
Sowing, Planting and Choice of Species. Issued by the Forest 
Service. 

Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia—Part IV. : Tending 
and Care of Young Plantations. Issued by the Forest Service. 
Utilisation of Wood, hv T. L Wilkinson. M.Sc. K.Sc-F- 
The Utilisation of Wood, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F. 
Price List of Forest-Tree Transplants, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Creepers and Seeds. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Budding of Citrus Trees, by A. G. Turner. 

Harvesting, Packing and Marketing of Deciduous and Tropical 
JFruits, by G. W. Marshall, Horticulturist. 

Citrus Fruit Growing in Rhodesia, by G. W. Marshall, Horti¬ 
culturist. 

Fruit Growing in Southern Rhodesia: The Home Orchard, by 
G. W. Marshall, Horticulturist. 

A Comparative Study of the Citrus Industry of South Africa® by 
Herbert J. Webber, Ph.D., D.Agr. Price 2s. 

ENTOMOLOGY AND VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY. 

Termites, or “White Ants,“ by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 
Illustrations of Natural Forest in relation to Tsetse Fly, by 
B. W. Jack, F.E.8. 

The Dusty Surface Beetle, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Chafer Beetles, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Some Injurious Oaterpillaris, by R, W, Jack, F.E.S. 
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Some Household Insects, by R. Low© Thompson, B.A. 

More Household Insects, by B. Low© Thompson,- B.A. 

Rhodesian Citrus Pest®, by R. ^W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Does it Pay to Spray Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia! by Rupert 
W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Turnip Sawfly, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Note® on Remedies for Turnip Sawfly, by^Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 
Further Experiments with Poisoned Bait on Maize Lands, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. ^ 

The Bean Stem Weevil, a Minor Pest of Beans, by Rupert W 
Jack, F.E.S. 


The Common Fruit Beetle, by E. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Notes from the Entomological Branch, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

Insect Pests of Fruits other than Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, 


by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Tsetse Fly—Inspection of Shangani Experimental Area, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Locusts, by J. K. Chorley. 

Th© Coming Campaign against Locusts, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S. 

Notes on the Black Citrus Aphis, by G. B. Symes. 

Insect Pests of Cotton, by C. B. Symes. 

Observations on Some Injurious Markings of Oranges, by 0. B. 
Symes. 

Tsetse Fly in the Lomagundi District, by B. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Notes from th© Entomological Laboratory—(1) Outbreak of Army 
Worm (Laphygma exempta, WIk.), (2) Cattle Myiasis: “Screw 
Worm,’* by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Preliminary List of Plant Diseases Recorded in Southern 
Rhodesia, by F. Eyles. 

Two Diseases of the Yine, by F. Eyles, Mycologist. 

Diseased Plants for Examination: Collecting and Despatching 
the Material, by J. G. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lend.), A.I.C.T.A. 
(Trinidad). 

Root GaUworm or Root Knot Eelworm (Heterodera radicicola, 
Greef), by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. 

Bats, by 1. Isgaer Roberts, B.Sc. 

Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

Trap Cropping against Maize Pests, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., 
Chief Entomologist. 

Investigations into “Collar-Rot” Disease of Citrus, by J. C. F. 
Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad). 

Two Common Diseases of Potato Tubers in Rhodesia, by J- 0. F. 
Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. 

What is Diplodia in Maize ? An Answer to a Popular Question 
To-day, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc, (London), A.I.C.T.A,, 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

Mycological Notes : (1) Seed Treatment for Maize against Dip¬ 
lodia ; (2) Seed Treatment for Tobacco against Bacterial 

Diseases. Issued by authority of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Lands. 

“Pinking” of Maize—Report of a Preliminary InvestigatioEy 
by T. K. Sansom, B.Sc., Plant Breeder. 

POULTRY. 

Poultry Husbandry: Th© Rearing and Fattening of Table 
Poultry, by H. Q. Wheeldon. 

Rhodesia Egg-Laying Test, 1st April, 1924—2nd February, 1926„ 
by H. G. Wheeldon. 
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No. 656. Geese, by A. Little, 

No. 673. Systematic Breeding for Increased Egg Production, by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 

No. 622. Ducks on the Farm, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 635. Ovarian Troubles, by A. Little. 

No. 6^. Poultry Parasites, by A. Little. 

No, 648. Poultry Husbandry: Causes of Infertile Eggs, by A. Little. 

No. 655. Southern Rhodesia Seventh Egg-Laying Test—1st March, 1926, 
to 30th January, 1927, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 662. Poultry Husbandry: Temperament, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
No. 664. Some Common Ailments of Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
No. 721. Poultry Keeping in Rhodesia: Pedigree Breeding, by H. G. 

Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry Expert. 

No. 731. Scarcity of Eggs; Causes and Remedies, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

No. 738. Hints to Breeders—Heaiung Young Stock, by A. Little, Poultry 

Expert. _ ^ -1 1 , 

No. 740. Artificial Incubation, Brooding and Rearing of Chickens, by 
H. G. Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. . , 

No. 761. Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, by H. G. Wheeldon, 
Poultry Expert 

No. 770. Talks to Breeders . The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 

The following pamphlets can be obtained from the Poultry Expert 
upon application:— . r. , ^ 

Selecting Birds for Laying Tests, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Cold Weather; Treatment of Fowls in, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert, 

Tuberculosis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Liver, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Prevention of Disease among Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry 

Vices^: Causes, Prevention and Cure, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Chicken-pox (Warts), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies (continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Preparing Birds for Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Goccidiosis, or Entero Hepatitis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
The Fowl Tick (Argas persicus), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Worms (Autopsies—continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Selecting Birds for Laying Tests (concluded), by A. Little, 
Poultry Expert. 

The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H. G. Wheeldon, Assistant 

CuUing-^^A ^asonal Operation, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Despatching Birds to a Laying Test, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Choosing a Male Bird, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

The Breeding Stock, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Digestive System, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Bone and Breast Bone, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Mating for Improvement and Increased Egg Production, by A, 
Little, Poultry Expert. 

Partial Moult: Broodiness: Selection of Layers of Large Eggs, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Sunflower as a Food, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Grow Sunflowers, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Care of Chicks: Despatching Day-old Chicks: Culling and 
Grading Chicks, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Exhibiting Eggs at Shows, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Condition of Birds on Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
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Green Food: The Result of not Supplying Sufficient to Poultry, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Good and Bad Hatching Eggs, fay A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Grading Fowls, by A. Little, Poultry Expert, 

Heart Trouble, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

What are You Feeding for? by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Housing: Three Important Essentials, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Menu at the Egg-Laying Test. 

Advice to Prospective Poultry Farmers, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Seasonal Hints—August, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Successful Chick Rearing, by H. G. Wheeidon, Assistant Poultry 
Expert. 

Hints to Breeders, October, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Abnormalities in Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Reproductive System, by A. Little^ Poultry 
Expert. 

Notes for November, by A. Little, Poultry ^pert. 

Hints to Breeders. Prepare for the Breeding Season, by A. 
Little. 

Respiratory Diseases, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Selection and Preparation of Fowls for Exhibition, by H. G. 
Wheeidon, Poultry Expert. 

The Close of the Hatching Season and After, by H. G. 
Wheeidon, Poultry Expert. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


No. 360, Notes on the Rainfall Season 1919 20 in Southern Rhodesia, by 
C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.l.O.E. 

No. 436. The Possibility of Seasonal Forecasting and Prospects for Rain' 
fail Season 1922-23, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.l.O.E. 
No. 524. The Use of an Aneroid Barometer, by 0. L. Robertson, B.Sc., 
A.M.l.O.E. 

No. 632. The Short Period Forecast and Daily Weather Report, by 0. L, 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.l.O.E. 

No. 542. Review of the Abnormal Rainfall Season 1924-25, by 0, L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M LC.E. 

No. 712. The Time, and How to Find it, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Se. 
(Eng.). 
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Formation of Agricultural Credit Associations in Rhodesia, by 
Loudon M. Douglas, F.E.S.E. 

A Preservative for Samples of Arsenical Dips for Analysis, by 
A. G. Holborow, F.I.O. 

Lecture on Malaria and Blackwater, by A. M. Fleming, C.M.G., 
M.B., O.M., F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H., Medical Director. 

Qmnine Prophylaxis in Malaria, by A. M. Fleming, M.B., C.M,, 
F.R.O.S.E,, D.P.H. s. , » 

Locusts as Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, P.E.S. 

Ochna Puichra Berries, by A. W. Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 
Pise-de-Terre, by P. B. Aird. 

Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by E. 

McIntosh, M.A. 

Brick-making on the Farm, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E,,, 
A.M.I.E.E. 


No. 688. Concrete on the Farm, by N. P. Sellick, M.G., B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

No. 662. Farm Homesteads, by R. H, Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng.), 

No, 677. Road Motor Services. 

No. 680. Preparation of Cotton for Sale, by H, C. Jefferys. 
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No. 686. The Land Bank, Its Functions and How it Operates, by 

S. Thornton. 

No. 687. The Use of Explosives on the Farm, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. 

(Eng.) 

No. 699. The Preservation of Farm Beacons, by L. M. McBean, Acting 
Surveyor General. 

No. 702. Book-Keeping on the Farm, by T. J. Needham, Acting 

Accountant, Agricultural and Veterinary Departments. 

No. 707. Wood-Charcoal in Southern Rhodesia, by T. L. Wilkinson, 

B.Sc., Assistant Forest Officer. 

No. 733. Jam-naaking, by Miss D. Bosnian, Home Economics Officer, 
Division of Agricultural Education and Extension, in 
“Farming in South Africa.’' 

No- 764, How to Make Use of the Fencingr Law. 

Farming Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act (price 1/-). 

Twelve Simple Rules for the Avoidance of Malaria and Black- 
water. 
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® Try us and see what you can save. Send for our Price List. 
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® No order is too small and none too large for us to handle. 
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Editorial. 


Contributions and correspondence regarding subjects 
affecting the fanning industry of Southern Rhodesia are 
invited. All communications regarding these matters and 
advertisements should he addressed to:—The Editor^ 

'partmerit of Agriculture, Salisbury. 


Marketiiig of Rhodesian Fruits*— As a result of the 
ineetiiig’ held on tlie 13tli Marcli, to wliicli reference \ras 
made in the last issue of this Journal, arrangements are pro¬ 
ceeding to open a depot in Salisbniy for the receiving and 
orderly distributing of Bliodesian-grown fruit. A company 
entitled the Co-operative Fruit Depot (Rhodesia), Ltd., is 
being formed with a capital of £1,000, of which it is pro¬ 
posed to issue five hundred £1 shares fully paid at once, 
the miiiimuin holding to he two shares. It was decided by 
the meeting referred to that business should be conducted on 
a wholesale basis, and the depot will therefore receive the 
fruit of members and pass it on to the retailers, who will 
sell it at a reasonable figure. It is hoped to open the depot 
on the 1st May. 

. Growers who are desirous of becoming shareholders 
should communicate with the Horticulturist, Department of 
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Agriculture, Salisbury, who will place their names before 
the board. Members are requested to notify the Horticuh 
tiirist of the quantities of fruit they expect to have available 
during the present year. 


The Ga!lllie*Not Tree {Alein-ites Triloha ).—This tree is 
closely allied to the species Aleurites fordii and Aleurites 
inontana (timg oil trees), about which considerable interest 
lias arisen in the Colony recently. The tree shown in the 
illustration is growing in Salisbury, and so far as is known 
there is only one other in the Colony. Results obtained in 
attempts to propagate local seed unfortunately have met with 
very little success, but once established, the tree will un¬ 
doubtedly thrive and be a valuable addition to the shade 
trees of the Colony. The tree bears a large crop of nuts, 
which are edible and not unlike the Brazil nut in flavour. 

The allied species tung oil trees mentioned above are 
being tested widely throughout the Colony, and although 
results to date show that the trees will grow, they do not 
indicate that they will flourish snfliciently to make the 
growing of them a commercial proposition. It is hoped, 
however, that fiirtlier experiments vrill show that these 
valuable trees will flourish in the high veld with a rainfall 
over 35 inches. 

It is interesting to note that some time ago the Imperial 
Institute set up a tung oil sub-committee to foster Empire 
production of the oil, and grants-iii-aid have lieen made liy 
the Empire Marketing Board. Experiniental cultivatioii 
trials which are in progress in twelve of the Dominions and 
Colonies have already shown that tiiiig oil does exceedingly 
well ill many parts of the Empire. Experiments in Kenya 
ill particular indicate that this Colony is ideally suited 1o 
the gTOAvth of the tree. In New South Wales there are 
about 1,000 trees under plantation yielding satisfactory oil. 


Forestrf in Soutiiern Rliodesia.— The illustration on the 
opposite page shows a corner of the Fm-est Aiirsery, vrliicli 
is situaied on tlm, outskiits of Salisbury. Tlte niirsery was 





A corner of llie Forest Nursery, Salisbury. 


The Candle-Nut Tree, growing in a 
garden in Salisbury. 
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establislied in 1903 and is maintained for tlie distribution of 
seed, tile raising of seedlings, transplants of forest trees and 
ornamental plants. These are sold to the piihlie, and a full 
list of those aTailabie oan be o])taiiied upon application to 
the Forest Officer, Department of Agriculture, SalisburT, or 
the Editor of this JoiirnaL The public are iiiYited to visit 
the nursery, and, where desired, advice and demonstrations 
will be given by the nurseryman in charge on the principles 
of nursery practice. During the past year the number of 
visitors totalled 875. The nursery is primarily inaintaiiied 
by the Governiiient for the benefit of the public, and it is 
largely owing to this nursery that the beautiful gardens and 
wooded surroundings of vSaiisbiiry may l)e attributed. 


Loans to Farmers for Conseryation of Water* —Eeference 
was made in the Rhodesia Agricultural Jourrial for July, 
1929, to an amount of £10,000 which had been provided by 
Government for the purpose of granting loans to farmers to 
enable them to eonstruet works for the conservation and 
utilisation of water to be used for irrigation and other pur¬ 
poses. It will be remembered that regulations governing the 
graiitiiig of these loans were published in the Government 
Gazette of Ttii June, 1929, and are in accordance with the 
terms of the sections of the '’Water Act, 1927,” which pro¬ 
vide for such loans. 

It was not considered that there would l)e any great 
demand in the first year of operation, as the investigation 
of schemes in respect of which loans would be applied for 
imist take some time. Actually twenty applications for 
irrigation loans were received up to the end of 1929, of which 
thirteen have been sanctioned, three are waiting sanction 
and four have been refused. Of the twenty applications 
received, eleven were for repayment of boring charges, seven 
for loans for construction of irrigation works and two for 
sinall erosion ]iroteetion works. The loans sanctioned amount 
to a total of £2,000, and the requests for loans still awaiting 
sanction total a further £2,000. 

It is anticipated that there will lie a bigger demand for 
these loans during the present year, when the facilities 
available become more generally known. 
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Plant Diseases in Soythern Rliodesia. —Readers will 
obseiwe tiat we are piiblisliing in this issue of the Journal 
—towards the end—the first part of a list of plant diseases 
which are known to occur in this Colony, The list makes 
solid reading and the question may he asked why, contrary 
to our pra(d'ice, we inflict sucTi matter upon I'eaders. It is 
necessary, therefore, to explain the reason for the innovation, 

xi recommendation was made at the Imperial Agricul¬ 
tural Conference held in London in 1927 that lists of plant 
diseases occiirriiig in different .parts of the Empire, particu¬ 
larly tropical colonies, should be compiled and distributed 
to the various dex)artments and institutions engaged in 
inyeological work. In time lists will be published by other 
dependencies (one has been received from Kenya) which will 
l>e sent to this Colony, so that we shall know, for one thing, 
what diseases are likely to be of importance if introduced 
into Rhodesia and also what diseases are likely to he dan¬ 
gerous to newly introduced crops. At present such informa¬ 
tion is vcidely scattered in literature and not readily avaiki])le 
for the working mWeologist. 

The list is long, but will be published in parts so as not 
to obtrude too iiiiich on the space available in the Journal; 
but it iniist be remembered that one of the obligations of 
tlie Journal is to supply information to other colonies, which 
may in turn be expected to assist in the solutions of problems 
of local interest. The list is therefore a contri1)iition to the 
promotion of co-ordinated plant disease control work 
throughout the Empire. 

In conclusion we might state that altliougli the list is 
not likely to appeal to many readers, yet there are some who 
are interested in such matters, and it is the farmers them¬ 
selves who will, ill the end, benefit from the interi'hange 
of infoiination of sAentific importance between various 
countries. 


Cotton ifl Soutfiem Rliodesia.— The Honourable R, A. 
Fletcher, Minister of xlgricultiire and Lands, has written 
the following as an introductory note to the report on the 
work of the Cotton Breeding Station, Gatooma, for the 
season 1927-28:— 
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There are few Yotes on our Annual Estimates of Expen¬ 
diture that afford me more satisfaction in approTiiig than 
that which provides for the Plant Breeding* Station and 
Cotton Seed Earin at Gratoonia^ where Major Cameron and 
his staff of keen and industrious officers are cariyiiig* on 
such useful work in the interests of our aguicultural industry. 

Rhodesia, being a young country, is ever on the look-out 
for fresh avenues for agricultural development, and in the 
past has at times, I am afraid, embarked on new crop-grow¬ 
ing ventures with more enthusiasm and enterprise than 
perhaps prndeiice would have dictated. The cotton-growing 
boom was one of these occasions, and the crop might well 
have been permanently turned clown in the reactionary spirit 
of disappointment which followed, but for the good services 
of the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. ITnobtrusively 
and methodically have the plant-breeding experiments been 
carried on from season to season at the Gatooma station, 
while interest in cotton as a crop has been kept alive by 
co-operation with a few progressive growers until ultimately 
suitable resistant strains have been evolved and seed produc¬ 
tion developed. Major Cameron, alwa3’s hopeful and 
encouraging, is now sounding a more optimistic note. He 
believes that he and his staff have achieved a measure of 
success and that the industiy is on the eve of being: lauiicbed 
on a commercial scale. This is veiy welcome news, and 
nowhere more welcome than with the Government. It comes 
at a most opportune time. Not onl^* do w'e now see hope 
in cotton as a much-needed rotation crop in the economic 
scheme of many of our farms, but there are possibilities of 
it taking its place as the most marketable '‘money crop” that 
can be developed on others. 

I am glad to be able, on behalf of the Government, to 
associate myself with this work, and would like to congratu¬ 
late Major Cameron and his associates on the progress that 
has been made. Complete and unqualified success is a rewmrd 
which seldom if ever conies in our hiiinan struggles, but 
genuine purposeful work has always its own great value on 
the credit side of any honest endeavour. 

G 
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The Reports —Work at tlie Gratooina Cotton Breeding 
■Station during tlie year under review was directed mainly 
'.towards improving the XJ. 4 type, which had in the previous 
'season demonstrated its resistance to jassid and had given 
promise of yielding a cotton of good commercial value. 
Despite iinfavoimible climatic conditions and a severe attack 
of American bollworm, important results were obtained, and 
it was possible to issue 10-lb. packets of II. 4 Special Bulk 
to 124 growers for seed plots this season. The greatest 
obstacle to complete success appears now to be the possi¬ 
bility of serious bollworm infestation in any one year, and 
this calls forth the following coiiinient from Aiajor (x. S. 
Caiiieron, who has written a foi-eword to the report:— 

‘^"The absence of severe bollworm attacks in the past 
tended to lull one into a false sense of security. To know, 
as we now do, that attacks of American bollworni may occur 
with a frequency yet to be experienced will tend to concen¬ 
tration in the selection of still more prolific and earlier 
maturing strains. That such vstrains exist is clearly demon¬ 
strated in the report. That they can be rapidly multiplied 
and brought into general distribution throughout the Colony, 
through the co-operation of the more progressive growers, 
is now no longer a matter of speculation.” 

It is encouraging to observe that U. 4 selections again 
proved completely outstanding compared with the other 
strains and varieties gi’owii on the station and throughout 
the Colony. Brokers' reports were obtained on samples of 
It. 4 grown during the season 1927-28, aiicl these on. the whole 
are satisfactory. It is stated that the staple was given as 
a good 1 1-8 ins, to 1 3-16 ins., medium in strength, r(,)iig!i, 
wanting in fineness to moderately lustrous. The yields as 
recorded in the tables appear to be quite satisfactory. 

It is reported that not one of the strains Qtlie:r tlnin IT. 4 
gave satisfactory results, although 105 selections from Ban¬ 
croft, A. 1.2, Zuliiland Hybrid and Cambodia were planted 
out. It is interesting* to note that in all some 180 TJ, 4 
re-selections are being carried on. 

From what is written it is evident that the hope of the 
future lies with U. 4, and we are encouraged to think that 
the plant breeders at Gatooma will before long produce a 
strain which will meet most of our requirements and make 
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it possible to grow cotton in Soutliern Bboclesia on a more 
extensive scale. 

Included in the Toluine kindl}' sent ns by the Empire 
Cotton Growing* Corporation are reports from stations in 
Australia, Africa, Swaziland, Southern and Northern Rho¬ 
desia, Aiiglo-Egyptian Sudan, Uganda, Nyasaiand, Nigeria 
and Eiji, showing the extent of the endeavour to render the 
Empire independent of foreign cotton. The task is a 
gig’antic one, and there are many difficulties to overcome, out 
encouraging progress is being made, sufficient to induce the 
belief that ultimately the object will be achieved. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our appreciation of 
the excellent report which Mr. J. E, Peat has presented of 
the work at the Gatooma station. 


Water Boringa —The annual report of the Irrigation 
Engineer for the year 1929 shows that no addition was made 
last jem' to the number of drilling machines employed by 
Government, and the full strength remained at a total of 
thirteen. The percentage of successes wms practically the 
same as that of previous years, and can be regarded as very 
satisfactory considering the very difficult nature of the 
geological formations encountered in this Colony. The only 
unsatisfactory area exploited during last year was in the 
native purchase area in the southern portion of Gwanda 
district, where only two successful supplies have been de¬ 
veloped in the ten boreholes sunk. It is intended to put 
down a trial borehole about 250 feet deep in this area to 
determine whether supplies are available at depth. 

The average cost per foot in 1929 of all boreholes, in¬ 
cluding those in native reserves, was 23s. 5d., which is 
3s. 6d. per foot less than the cost in 1928. This cheapening 
in the cost is mainly due to the fact that costs in the native 
reserves for boring have been reduced from 27s. 2d. to 
21s. 5d. owing to the easier nature of the formations drilled 
through this year, also to the fact that drills were readily 
available in the various districts, thus enabling the work 
for private api)licants to be undertaken with a minimum 
amount of expense for railage and transport charges. 
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It is of interest to note that during the last five years 
15,100 feet have been drilled for private applicants at an 
average cost of ISs. lOd. per foot. This low cost compares 
more than favoiirablj^ wnth the cost of well sinking when 
it is considered that the cost of casing is included and that 
boreholes are put down to depth in all formations and much 
larger and more permanent supplies of water developed than 
is usually the case in wells. 


A Distinguished ¥isit©r» —The Colony has had a dis¬ 
tinguished visitor during the past six weeks in the person of 
Mr. Christopher Tumor, a member of the Overseas Settle¬ 
ment Committee in London and an authority on agricultural 
matters generalljn Mr. Tumor has travelled to Rhodesia 
from the Cape by motor caravan, and has made a close in¬ 
spection and study of agricultural conditions during his 
sojoiiiTi ill South Africa and this Colony. It is pleasing to 
learn from Mr. Tumor that he is greatly impressed with 
our agricultural and pastoral possibilities. He was made 
aware shortly after crossing into Southern Rhodesia that 
the agricultural industry is passing through a period of de¬ 
pression and that settlement is not proceeding at the rate 
hoped for. He realises that our principal difficulty is one 
of marketing, and in an address which he gave at the Town 
House, Salisbury, he emphasised the urgent necessity of 
co-ordinated action by all concerned. He is a staunch 
advocate of co-operation and sees in its general adoption 
the only means of farmers getting an adequate p>rice for 
their produce. He set his face against any measure of com¬ 
pulsion to obtain co-operation, but considered that if circiini- 
stances demanded it comxmlsory pooling of produce for sale 
should be legalised. He stressed in tlie most eniphatic 
maiiner the importance of the agricultural industry to a 
young country such as Southern Rhodesia, and indicated that 
in his opinion drastic measures were warranted to place the 
industry on a sound basis. Mr. Tnriior instanced easy and 
unlimited credit as an evil, and suggested a considerable 
tightening up of the practice in this respect. He tlionglit 
that co-ordination between the Land Bank, the two 
principal banks, the commercial community and the farmers, 
would be for the common good. He considered that every 
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application to tlie banks for credit slioiild be subjected to 
tile closest scrutiny before a loan was grantedj and tbat 
siibsec|ueiitly there should be inspection to see that the 
money was well spent on the objects for which it was pro¬ 
vided. Control of acreages with accurate marketing infor¬ 
mation was a condition precedent to successful fanning in 
this Colony. 

Dealing with land settlement—a subject with which he 
is intimately concerned and has wide experience—Mr. Tumor 
referred to the necessity for very careful selection in London 
of prospective settlers and rigorous elimination at this end 
of unsuitable persons. He favoured group settlement instead 
of pioneer or isolated settlement, and stressed the necessity 
for careful supervision by Departmental oificers for the first 
few years. He considered that all settlers, before being 
accepted for assistance under the settlement scheme, should 
agree to three primaiy conditions, namely: (a) To crop the 
land in accordance with the direction of supervising officers; 
(b) to fertilise and green manure their soils under similar 
direction; and (c) to undertake to purchase or bring on 
to their farms no live stock other than that sanctioned by 
the supervisor. He also pronounced himself in favour of 
measures for the prevention of dumping, whether by licence, 
railway rates or protective tariffs. Mr. Tumor has visited 
every part of the Empire where settlemeut is proceeding on 
lines similar to those adopted in this Colony, and he stated 
that the percentage of settlers wffio had remained on the land 
here was greater on the whole than elsewhere. He regretted 
that it had been necessary to slow down settlement in this 
Colony, and agreed that in present circumstances the pace 
should not be forced. He hoped, however, that there would 
be no cessation of endeavour, and said that even if only a 
few settlers were placed on the land each month it was de¬ 
sirable. He instanced an increase in population of British 
type from overseas as one of our most pressing needs. 

Mr. Tumor paid a high compliment to the work of the 
Department of Agriculture, referring in particular to the 
results obtained at the Salisbui-y Experiment Station and 
Gwebi Farm. He expressed the opinion very strongly that 
.all farmers, and especially new settlers, should make them¬ 
selves acquainted with the work in prog'ress and should put 
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into practice tlie lessons to be learnt. He liacl observed 
instances o£ soil exliaiistion in tlie Colony (lining’ liis tour 
of farms, and stresvsed tbe value of green manuring in com» 
bination with the use of artificial fertilisers as a means of 
restoring fertility to the soil. 

Mr, Tumor's address was listened to with the greatest 
interest, and it is to he regretted that it was not possible^ 
owing to short notice, for more farmers to be present. His 
message was one of hope for the future and confidence in 
the ability of the farmers to overcome the difficulties with 
which they are at present faced. 


Trade of the British Empire. —As a result of the Imperial 
Conference of 1926, the Imperial Economic Committee have 
been engaged on en(]uiries into the marketing within the 
United Kingdom of foodstuffs and raw materials produced 
within the Empire, and into the preparation for market of 
such foodstuffs and raw materials; in addition, they have 
been engaged on the preparation of world surveys of selected 
trades and industries. 

In their enquiries into foodstuff’s and raw materials the 
Committee have found it necessaiy to survey the extent and 
nature of the foreign competition which Empire producers 
have to meet in the United Kingdom market. In regard also 
to world surveys of trades and industries it is obvious that 
conditions outside the Empire have had to be reviewed. Con¬ 
sequently in both sections of the enquiries on which the 
Committee have been engaged they have had before^ them 
the extent and trend of competition between the Empire and 
foreign countries. 

To enable them to obtain a broad view of the problem 
the secretary—Sir David Chadwick—^has prepared for the use 
of the Committee a memorandum comparing the position of 
the Empire as a whole in world trade in 1913 and in 1925 
to 1927 (with later figures where available for 1928), and 
also examining the relative importance and direction of 
inter-imperial trade at those dates. The study aims at 
establishing no theory and is based solely on official trade 
returns and on publications issued by the Economic Section 
of the League of Kations. 
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Tile iiiemoraiidiim is divided into tliree parts: (.1) Tlie 
position of tlie Britisli Empire in world trade; (2) tlie 
advance of tlie Empire overseas since 1913; and (3) tlie 
direction of iiiter-Imperial trade and tlie importance of 
Empire' markets to Empire countries. 

Tlie enqiiiiy elicdts the fact that the world trade in 
1927, recalculated at 1913 values, was 20 per cent, g'leater 
than in 1913, On this estimate the trade of the British 
Empire, taken as the aggregate of the imports and exports 
of its several parts and corrected for changes in price levels^ 
had increased between 1913 and 1927 by about 27.5 per cent. 
In the two years 1927 and 1928 the rate of expansion was^ 
however, somewhat slower than for the rest of the world. 
The aggregate of the imports and exports of the various 
parts of the British Empire represented nearly 30 per cent, 
of world trade in 1927. The value of the inerchaiidise pass¬ 
ing between Empire and foreign couiitries in 1927 was about 
three times that passing between Empire countries. 

The menioraiidum shows that the advance of the Empire 
overseas since 1913 has l)een rapid. In 1927 and again in 
1928 the total exx)orts from the Empire overseas exceeded 
those from the Fnited Kingdom by about 40 per cent., 
although in 1913 they were below them by some 7 per cent. 
In Canada and New Zealand exports in 1927 were, as com¬ 
pared with 1913, greater in volume by al)oiit 100 per cent, and 
40 per cent, respectively, although concurrently the ratio of 
the prices of exports to the prices of imports in 1927 was above 
the corresponding ratio in 1913. These facts denote rapid 
progress. In Australia and South Africa the expansion in 
the volume in trade was about 10 and 18 per cent, 
respectively. 

It is shown that the Fnited Kingdom is the focus of 
iiiter-Imperial trade, of which in 1927 about 84 per cent, 
centred on the Fnited Kingdom. In 1927 (trade with the 
Irish Free State being excluded) the Fnited Kingdom im¬ 
ported and used about 40 per cent, more Empire produce 
than in 1913; the increase in the imports of foreign produce 
in the same period was about 15 per cent. Exports from the 
Fnited Kingdom to the Empire overseas (excluding the Irish 
Free State) were about 9 per cent, less in volume in 1927 
than in 1913; the decrease in volume of exports to foreign 
countries was in the same years about 30 per cent. 
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Veterinary Research in Southern 
Rhodesia. 


BEPOliT OF THE DIllECTOE FOR THE YEAR, 1929. 


[Readers will notice that in this issue of the Journal 
the bi-inonthly ‘‘Notes from the Yeterinary Laboratory’’ 
have been substituted by the Animal Report, wliicli is pub¬ 
lished almost in e.rtefnfo. It is tlioiigdit that the publication 
of this valuable report—which was presented to the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly on tlie ITtli March—at the earliest possible 
date is most desirable, and we feel sure that stockineii and 
all associated with the live stock industry will read with great 
interest this record of the year’s work.—Ed., ii^.A./.] 

LABORATORY PRODUCTS. 

Vaccines, medicines and other Laboratory products to 
the value of about one thousand pounds have been prepared 
and issued during the year. These have been sold at a price 
little al)OTe the eo.st of production. If ordinary trade prices 
had l)oen charged a larger sum would have been derived from 
this source, but in the interests of the cattle industry it is 
thought desirable to place these materials at the disposal of 
the stock owner at the least possible cost. 

Quarter-Evil Vaccine .—About seventy thoiisajid doses of 
this vaceiiie have been issued. This vaccine, which is known 
as the “Rhodesian quarter-evil vaccine” from tiie fact that it 
differs from any other vaccine issued as preventative against 
this disease, has proved extremely efficacious. Its cheapness, 
keeping qualities and simplicity of application render it very 
popular, and it has to a large extent supplanted all other 
quarter-evil vaccines hitherto used in this country, 

liedicater and GaUSicJcness Vaccme .—There has been 
little deinand for this vaccine, probably because its uses are 
not generally understood. It may be explained that it is 
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intended for the inociiiation of (1) calves on areas freed from 
ticks by long-continiied and regular dipping, and upon wliicli 
animals grow up susceptible to redwater and gall-sickness; 
(2) animals imported from overseas and other redwater and 
gall-sickness-free countries, provided such animals conform 
with the specifications laid down in Bulletin I^o. 536 of 1925."^ 

With regard to the inoculation of calves, this has been 
practised by some enlightened stockmen for several years 
with excellent results. But it appears that the vaccine has 
not always been properly applied, having heeii used when it 
was no longer viable or potent and was no longer capable 
of causing a reaction. Animals so treated having derived no 
inmiimit}" have been sold as inoculated, and, dying later of 
redwater and gall-sickness, have brought the inoculation into 
disrepute. The application of the vaccine also to older 
animals, for which it was never intended and which are 
unsuitable for inoculation, has been followed by unfavourable 
results whicli have been attributed unfairly to it. 

A vaccine suitable for the inoculation of calves has been 
thoroughly tested out during the past year. On a certain 
estate where dipping has been conscientiously practised since 
1910 the cattle have been proved to be free from redwater and 
gall-sickness. Here, under varying conditions, seventy-six 
calves of different ages and at different periods of the year 
have been inoculated. Of these, four have died. Three of 
these became bogged through accompanying their mothers to 
water during their reactions. These deaths occurred in the 
first hatch of twenty, but further fatalities were avoided in 
subsequent lots which were run in better drained paddocks. 
Twelve pure-bred calves were inoculated, of which one died, 
but the cause of death is uncertain. From this test useful 
information has been obtained, and it can confidentlj?- be 
stated that, properly applied, the present vaccine available 
is suitable for the inoculation of calves. 

This vaccine is not and has never been suitable for the 
inoculation of older animals under field conditions. Thirty- 
four locally bred bulls from tick-free farms have been 
inoculated at the Laboratory. These have included Sussex, 
Friesland'S, Herefords and Aberdeen Angus, and all of them 
have reacted to redwater and gall-sickness—some of them 


See Rhodeda Agricultural Journal, April, 1925. 
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very severely; in fact, as severely as imported cattle. Two- 
indeed liave died from acute gall-sickness. This goes to 
sliow Llow necessary it is on '"dipped"’ farms to inoculate tke 
animals as calves; but one almost despairs of impressing this 
idea upon tbe practical stockman, wlio only realises tlie 
necessity vdien be finds that lie cannot sell or move liis stock, 
wbicii die when exposed to natural infection on undipped 
areas. 

Tbirty-eigbt animals imported from Great Britain under 
tbe Empire Marketing Board scheme were inoculated at the 
station, and altbougli tbe virus was far from satisfactory and 
ninny of flie animals were unsuitable, only three died. Only 
one of these, however, died of uncomplicated gall-sickness, 
their reactions being aggravated by louse infestation and 
other diseases. These animals, having passed through the 
necessary quarantine periods in Great Britain and at Cape¬ 
town, were received in three consignments, in each of which 
were animals suffering from louse infestation. Several 
animals were also infected with warbles, and others were 
suffering from ringworm. In this way the stables became 
infected, and, it being impossible to dip or wavsh animals 
under inoculation, the gall-sickness reactions became seriously 
complicated. It was at one time suspected that the anaplas- 
mosis was being transmitted from oue animal to another by 
lice {Hceinatopimis eurystcnius)^ and that the imposing of 
one infection upon another was the cause of the very pro¬ 
longed and severe reactions, which could not he attributed to 
the vaccine, which in uncomplicated cases caused an entirely 
different reaction. The application of Berris eventually 
rendered it possible to control the louse infestation, and with 
the removal of the irritation and discomfort caused by these 
parasites the reactions became less severe. This very unfor¬ 
tunate experience has emphasised how important it is that 
, cattle from overseas or neighbouring territories should be 
from disease before being forwarded to this country. 
j^^This subject will be referred to again iiiuler the heading of 
if&^earch. It is sufficient here to emphasise the opinion 
arrived at as the result of recent experience: that only vaccine 

K r the inoculation of calves under veterinary supervision 
ouid be issued, and that the inoculation of older animalsi 
ould not be undertaken until, as the result of experiment 
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and researcli, a more simple and safe method of inoculation 
lias been discoTered. As will be seen later, research to this 
end has as far as possible been carried out. 

Horse-Sickness .—There has been very little demand for 
vaccine for the inocnlation of horses and mules, which have 
been superseded by mechanical transport. They are still 
found nsefnl by some, and the Statistician in his figures for 
1928 records that 2,541 horses and 1,352 mules were still in 
existence in the country. The B.S.A. Police obtained records 
of 2,562 equines, and of these 313 or 12.2 per cent, are shown 
to have died from various causes. Of these again 69 or 2.69 
per cent, are said to have been inocidated animals. Prom 1st 
Fovemlter, 1928, to 30th June, 1929, there were 288 inocu¬ 
lated riding horses on the Police strength and 34 pack horses, 
i.e., 322 in all. Of these 9 are said to have died from horse- 
sickness, that is 2.79 per cent., which corresponds very 
closely with the general mortality rate of inoculated horses 
throughout the country. At one time the death rate among 
Police horses during certain years exceeded 50 per cent., and 
during the wet season when horse-sickness was prevalent, 
patrols were curtailed. "Now, thanks to the inoculation pro¬ 
cess, the death rate is rarely above 5 per cent., patrols can be 
performed at all seasons of the year, and horses are sold or 
discarded on account of old age. 

Infectious Abortion ,—About five thousand doses of the 
special 'hlevitalised vaccine’’ were issued during the year. 
Altlioiigh this disease is regarded in America and other 
countries as one of the greatest menaces to the cattle industry, 
little importance appears to he attached to it by the stock 
owner of this connti'y. He appears to regard a dwindling 
calf crop as a matter of little or no importance. Possibly 
with improving prices for cattle he may alter his opinion. 
Unfortunately, infectious abortion of cattle is now’ acknow^- 
ledged to he infective to man, causing in him the disease 
knowui as iindulant fever, a disease characterised by irregular 
temperature, profuse sweating, pains in the joints, weakness 
and general malaise. Possibly in the human female also it 
may be the cause of abortion. The manner in wdiicli it is 
contracted is not definitely known, but it is probable that in 
some cases infection may be derived from the milk and other 
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products of infected cows. Recent observations also suggest 
tliat man may become infected by contamination from the 
uiter-birtii and discharges of infected cattle. This is a 
matter of some importance, and suggests the desirability of 
testing all cows, the milh of which is used for liuiiian 
eonsiiiiiptioii, and of adopting antiseptic precautions when 
dealing* with abnormal parturition cases. Fortimately the 
testing of suspected animals by the special method devised 
and adopted in this coimtiy is a comparatively simple process 
and is performed free of charge for those who care to avail 
themselves of it. 

RESEARCH. 

A multiplicity of duties has prevented sufficient time 
being devoted to research into the many problems requiring 
investigation. These being so numerous and varied, adequate 
attention could not be given to any one of them. It is impos¬ 
sible to supervise the general routine work of the office and 
station, attend to correspondence and interviews, control the 
preparation and issue of vaccines and the inoculation 
processes, and at the same time carry out detailed research 
into sheep diseases, trypanosomiasis, horse-sickness, red- 
wu^ter and gall-sickness, ophthalmia, myiasis, vegetable and 
other poisons, sweating sickness, or the many other ailments 
which ill the public interest should he thoroughly investigated 
and overcome. Any one of these subjects would provide a 
whole-time worker with more than ample food for time and 
thought. Innumerable obstacles have also stood in the way. 
The accommodation provided by the station, which is lesvS 
than one hundred acres, is insufficient. When there is any 
grazing it is over-stocked, and in the dry season animals 
would starve if rations were not purchased for them. This 
prevents the carrying out of observations on an adequate 
scale. For example, the experiments which it was hoped to 
conduct in connection with the inoculation of cattle against 
I tsetse fly disease have had to he limited to a single span, 
which since July last has not only suffered, from trypaiio- 
I soniiasis, hut has barely escaped starvation. In addition, the 
: treated animals when sick have had to travel long distances 
to be dipped. Another difficulty has been to obtain subjects 
for observation; for example, cases of ophthalmia and myiasis 
which it was desired to investigate. It is suggested that if 
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cases cannot come to the Laboratory, the Laboratoiy should 
be taken to the cases, and to this end a travelling Laboratory, 
such as is provided for the Ag-ricnltiiral Department in the 
Kenya Colony, might prove very valuable. Associated with 
the Laboratory would be whole-time field officers detailed to 
investigate certain diseases in their natural surroundings 
with all the paraphernalia necessary for the work. Such 
travelling officers could also give lectures and demonstrations 
to stockmen, and might work in collaboration with the 
Yeterinaiy Department. At the time of his retirement Sir 
Arnold Theiler complained that Onderstepoort had been 
developed into a huge vaccine factory, which was usurping 
the proper functions of the laboratory, namely, research. 
The same objection on a small scale applies to this estahlisli- 
ment, and it is a matter for consideration as to whether some 
re-organisation of the Department is not desirable, in order 
that the research staff may devote its whole energies to its 
legitimate labours. 

Trypanosomiasis .—In my report of 1928 a very full 
review was given of the histoi’y of the investigations in con¬ 
nection with trypanosomiasis or tsetse fly disease during the 
past twenty years, showing how the treatment introduced by 
the writer in 1909 had been the means of saving many 
thousands of cattle, and how it was hoped that a modification 
of that treatment might bring about a condition of tolerance 
or resistance in cattle, comparable to that existing in the 
game, which would enable tbem to live in areas. 

In view of the fact that some eighteen thousand square 
miles of this country are said to be infested by the tsetse fly, 
and much of this includes some of the most fertile and highly 
mineralised parts of the territory, the necessity for research 
in the hope of overcoming this menace and opening up 
this vast area for settlement and development appeared 
obvious. It is probable that the problem will ultimately be 
solved by the elimination of the tsetse fly, and it was hoped 
that the efforts of this Department might contribute to this 
end. There is no doubt that the tsetse fly for its successful 
propagation requires shade, and examples are known where 
the cutting down of even small areas of forest has resulted 
in the disappearance of the fly. With resistant cattle, 
settlers, miners and transport viders could develop fly-infested 
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areas, and cutting down the shelter would x^robably remove 
the menace of the ‘'fly.'’ It was thought, therefore, that 
research in this direction oflered a reasonable prospect of 
success, and it was hoped to be able to prosecute it energeti¬ 
cally during the past year. Unfortunately for reasons stated 
this has been impossible. The first experiment, that described 
in my report last year, proved unsuccessful. Six inoculated 
animals and six control nninocnlated animals were submitted 
to natural infection at the Government Entomologist’s camp 
at Chauka, and there became infected not only with 
Trypanosoma pecoriim^ against which the treated animals 
had been prepared, but Tryi^anosoma vivax, a complication 
wbich had not been anticipated. When this w^as realised, 
the animals were hurried back to the Laboratory in order 
that they might be kept under close observation. Once there 
they commenced to lose condition rapidly, even when the 
onset of the rains brought about an abundance of grazing. 
They w’-ere repeatedly treated with antimony and other try¬ 
panocidal remedies, but failed to improve, and grew steadily 
worse. This was attributed to the severity of the mixed 
infection, although after treatment no considerable number 
of trypanosomes were ever encountered in their blood. The 
explanation of this unusual state of aifairs, for as a rule 
animals infected with the local trypanosomes readily respond 
to treatment, was not discovered until on post-morteirh 

examination of a dead animal innumerable -wire-worms 
{Hmmonclms contorhis) were found in the abomasum. This 
worm, wEich we now know, is far more x)revaient than was 
previously’' suspected, gives rise to parasitic gastritis, with 
amemia, wasting and general ' weakness, and indeed to 
symptoms w^hich in many respects closely resemble those of 
trypanosomiasis. The triple infection, discovered too late, 
brought about the death of ten out of the twelve animals. 
When it was found that the cattle were infected with 
Trypanosoma ^vivao', experiments were carried out in order 
to study this parasite, which in recent years had been more 
frequently^ encountered than hitherto. Mr. Lawrence 
endeavoured to infect laboratory animals, but although 
'Various methods were adopted on several occasions, all the 
attempts failed, thus corresponding with the results of workers 
in other parts of the world and establishing the fact that in 
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this respect oiir local strain of T, vivax is identical with other 
strains/’ In other respects, however, it differs from the T. 
vivax described by other observers. For example, Eichardsoii 
in Uganda describes it as a' ^hwarming” in the peripheral 
blood {Transactions of the Royal Society of Medicine and 
Hygiene, Yol. XXII., Xo, 2, pages 144 and 145), whereas 
in our cases, as shown by the accompan^dng table, it was only 
rarely present, and then only in very rare iiimibers. Cnrson 
in an article entitled ''Experimental T. vivax Disease in 
Sheep and Goats in South Africa’^ (aS'.A. Journal of Science, 
VoL XXY., Dec., 1928) states that in his first series of 
experiments T, vivax was seen for the first time in the blood 
of a sheep in South Africa, and that in his second series 
2\ vivax disease was produced experimentally for the first 
time in sheep and goats in South Africa, but on “no single 
occasion were the organisms resj)onsible for the malady 
detected.^’ Lawrence, working as stated at this laboratory, 
records that he ‘‘inoculated a sheep, Xo. 884, with 25 c.c. 
of blood taken from sheep Xo. 795, which was infected with 
T. vivax, and carefully observed the course of the disease, 
making daily examinations of blood smears. Try^panosoines 
appeared on the ninth day, and were present in blood smears 
on 16 days during* the course of the disease, which lasted 45 
days.” He writes: “In view of Curson’s results, the 
appearance of trypanosomes on so many occasions in this case 
is of considerable interest, as it would appear that our strain 
dilfers in pathogenicity from the one he employed.” My own 
experience with sheep and cattle has shown that T. vivax 
does re-appear in the peripheral blood of sheep and cattle 
occasionally, but never in large numbers. Details of this work 
must form the subject of a separate report. Authorities also 
differ concerning the resj)onse of T. vivax to treatment. At 
first I was of opinion that it was resistant to antimony, but 
nry deductions were found to be wrong when it was discovered 
that the cattle were suffering from verininosis, i?. contortiis 
infection. It appears now that the local T, vivax infection 
behaves, as regards treatment, much in the same way as the 
local form of T. congolense, or T, yecomnn as I prefer to call 
it, namely, that while the animal is not cured in the sense 
that the parasite is destroyed, it becomes tolerant or “pre- 
muiiised,” a term which indicates that the animal can carry 
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tlie parasite altlioiigii imlianned by it. ThivS fact is all to tlie 
good as far as my metliod of inoculation is concerned. It 
may l 3 e pointed ont tbat tliis metliod is based upon tbe 
prac^tical experience, extending* over a period of twenty years, 
tliat animals wliicli liave recovered as the result of treiitineiit 
return to work in the areas and are apparently inmiiiiie. 

This has been the general experience. A correspondent 
writing on this subject says, ‘'I have animals still working 
here that I treated as long ago as 1924. They are in excellent 
condition at the present moment and among some of the best 
oxen I have got.” j^iinieroiis other examples could be 
cpioted. In certain areuvS cattle are systematically treated 
once or more times every month with a view to catching the 
animals newly infected by the tsetse fly. In this wn,j the 
mortality is reduced almost to a negligible quantity, but the 
process ivS cimibersoine and requires time and labour. The 
idea underlying the inocnlation process is to deliberately 
infect animals w'itli a vims of known strength, rather than 
to wait for a promiscuous infection by the “fly,” and to treat 
at the right moment, which is determined by laboratory 
observations, thus setting up deliberately a condition which 
in the past has been established by the haphazard method of 
field infection and treatment. Hornhtq of Tanganyika, in 
his annual report for 1928, criticises this method and saj^s, 
'"We fear that this method will not he of imicli practical 
value.” The method being based upon practical experience, 
we are not dismayed. In my preliminary communication to 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Tropical 3Iedicine 
and Hygie^ie I clearly stated “the above method may be 
applicable only to the conditions obtaining in Southern 
Rhodesia.” Even if its usefulness is limited only to this 
country, two-thirds of which are potential “fly”’ country, it 
would be of considerable practical value. 

It was intended during the year under review to test this 
method out on a large scale, but unfortunately difficulties 
arose in connection with the purchase of suitable animals, 
and only one span has been available for detailed experiment 
and observation. Fourteen oxen were inoculated in August 
last, and were appropriately treated. All of them suffered 
from trypanosomiasis, and all hut one, which fell into a hole 
on its way to the public dipping tank, recovered, notwith- 
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standing tiie fact that during* the latter part of the dry season 
they were almost vstaiwing under veld conditions and had to 
he kept alive hy a ration given at night; and during the early 
part of the wet season were subjected to constant and excep¬ 
tionally heavy rains, nine inches falling in the first two weeks. 
It is, of course, well known that under natural conditions 
animals infected during the dry season may linger on and 
succumb with the first rains. The resistance of the treated 
animals therefore is very satisfactory. With the new grass 
the treated animals immediately improved in condition and 
are now among the fattest animals on the station. All tliat 
remains now is to test their resistance to re-infection with 
natural virus. Experiments have been carried out during the 
year with other animals to ascertain whether they can support 
re-infection wuth the same virus, or with the same virus 
exalted by passage through highly suscex^tible animals, and 
in every case, except for a slight and transitory elevation of 
temperature and a temporary invasion of the peripheral blood 
by trypanosomes, no indication of re-infection lias been 
manifest. It is hoped before the end of the year, with the 
assistance of the Veterinary Departineiit, to obtain a natural 
strain of virus of high potency to apply to the thirteen oxen, 
with a view to testing their immunity, and if they prove 
resistant to send them to the area from whence the virus is 
obtained and subject tbeni to infection by the bite of the 
Many experiments having a bearing upon this method 
have been carried out. It has been sought to ascertain how 
long the ''tolerance’' resulting from treatment lasts, and it 
appears that parasites remain in a dormant form for long 
periods, in one case over a year. 

Experiments have also been carried out to ascertain 
whether a mixed infection wuth T, lyecorum and T. vivax 
gives rise to a more acute disease than infection with one or 
other alone. Contrary to what wns expected, no difference 
in the severity of the disease in the different groups of inocu¬ 
lated animals could be recognised. It has been thought that 
in natural conditions animals infected with T, viva.t suffered 
from a more severe form of the disease, which did not respond 
to treatment as readily as cases of T. pecorum infection. 
Laboratory tests suggest that this impression may have been 
wrong, but it must always be remembered that syringe 
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infection with laboratory strains is a very different tiling to 
infectoii by the tsetse fly with natural strains. 

Various drugs have been tested in the hope of finding a 
preparation of antimony more easy to apply and wliicli can 
be injected under the skin rather than into the vein, which 
is necessary in the case of tartar emetic. A Bayer prepara¬ 
tion, ''Antimosan/’ has been used in the treatment of the 
inoculated span, and this in most cases can be injected, 
without harmful effect, under the skin. But in some cases 
a swelling occurs. This does not eventuate in abscess or 
slough, but renders the animal lame and unsuitable for 
work—a disadvantage when “trek” oxen are concerned. 
Becently Bayer Products, Limited, have supplied a sodium 
salt of the same agent which it is hoped may be free from 
these disadvantages. Unfortunately the drug is more 
expensive than antimony pjotassium tartrate, and this under 
existing conditions may render its use less popular than the 
very inexpensive ‘“’emetic’’ solution. 

It was decided at the Pan-African Conference that a 
better method of diagnosing trypanosomiasis was needed, and 
Mr. Lawrence, who attended the conference, on his return 
attempted to devise such a method based upon the complement 
fixation test. He experienced some difficulty in preparing 
a suitable antigen, but in his report states, ^‘Further 
experiments in this connection are in progress, and it is hoped 
that the difficulties of preparing the antigen will be over¬ 
come.” 

Much other work in connection with this disease has been 
performed, but always with a view to its practical application. 
There are many other more fortunate individuals who can 
occupy their time in the theoretical consideration of the 
subject. Sir Eonald Eoss has said, ‘^‘To me it always seemed 
that the practical application is the snmmit of all biological 
research,” and the limited time of the officers of this Depart¬ 
ment has been devoted to the practical rather than the 
theoretical and academic side of the subject. 

SHEEP DISEASES. 

Ill his annual report for 1928 the Government Statistician 
states that more attention is now being given to sheep 
breeding in this countiy. 
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Eiiropean-owned slieep totalled 79,669 and native-owned 
279,678, tlie latter showing a decrease of 2,563 compared with 
1927. Generally speaking, the latter are a very inferior type 
of animal, and the majority of those belonging to Europeans 
.are very little better. The District Yeterinary Surgeon, 
Gwelo, who has taken a keen interest in sheep farming in the 
Midlands, in a recent contribution to the Rhodesia Agidcul- 
tural Jouymal, states: "'The losses sustained from diifferent 
causes up to the present time about counterbalance the 
natural flock increase, so that the position to-day generally is 
not satisfactory. However, some of the reasons for these 
failures are known, and if the recommendations are adopted 
an improvement will result.” He adds: "One common 
experience in sheep farming is that a small flock of, 
about 50 sheep usually does all right under practically any 
conditions, and it is when faimers, encouraged by this success, 
ich out and increase their flocks that the difliculties and 
losses arise.’’ This is a very common experience, but the 
reason for it has not yet been determined. It may be due 
to a deficiency in some essential element in the grazing, or it 
may be that the pastures become infested with disease, or 
may be a combination of both. The important question as 
to the value and im^rrovement of pasture grasses is soon to be 
investigated by the Chief Chemist of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, under the aegis of the Empire Marketing Board, and 
vaiiuil)ie information will probably be acquired. In the 
meantime the many diseases to which sheep are subject in 
this country should be carefully investigated, for if the 
industry is to progress it must be based upon a sound 
foundation. These diseases are so numerous and so little 
understood, that it might prove a profitable investment to 
detail a properly qualified veterinary research officer to 
devote his whole time to the study of them in the laboratory 
and in the field. On every possible occasion during the year 
one disease or another has received consideration, but any 
investigations which it has been possible to make have been 
of a very desultory character. One of the chief subjects 
studied was verminosis, and innumerable drugs and combina¬ 
tions of drugs were tried out with a view to finding a remedy 
which would destroy the various species of worms which are 
located in different parts of the alimentary canal. Mr, 
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Lawre-iice made some furtlier investigations concemiiig iodine^ 
tlie verinicidal effects of wliicli were discovered by liiiston 
ill this Laboratory in 1924. He was able to coiifirin liustoids 
and iiiy own observations that Liigolbs iodine in high solution 
is very efficacious against worms in vitro, but found by 
calculation ‘‘’that the amount of iodine which would be 
required to bring about this dilution in a sheep was 
excessive,’’ I myself had discarded this drug for another 
reason, namely, that starch has such a strong affinity for it 
that in the alimentary tract of the sheep, the contents of 
which are composed chieflj^ of starchy material, none of it 
was left available to exert any influence upon the worms. 
liRwrence also carried out experiments to ascertain whether 
arsenic when inoculated subcutaneously could make its way 
from the circulation through the bowel wall into the lumen. 
He found that ‘‘arsenic could be found in the lumen of the 
intestine, having got there by way of the vascular system 
through the bowel wall, excretion through the liver via the 
bile duct being dehiiitely excluded.” We have to thank the 
Chief Chemist of the Agricultural Department for his 
assistance in connection with the analj^sis of these and 
numerous other samples of bowel contents which have been 
submitted to him during the year, also for his valuable 
assistance and advice in chemical problems associated with 
these researches. 

Among other diseases of sheep reciuiriiig investigation is 
a form of nasal catarrh, which at certain times in the year 
becomes so acute that breathing becomes difficult and the 
sheep loses condition rapidly. By aspiration of septic nasal 
discharges, pneumonia not infrequently follows. There is 
also a very acute form of pneumonia, which occurs chiefly 
during the wet season and which appears to be infective. 
Gaining virulence by passage, it becomes veiy fatal and the 
cause of a very heavy mortality. Another disease of sheep 
far more common than is generally suspected is quarter-evil. 
When diagnosed this can be dealt with effectively by inocula¬ 
tion. This is not always manifested by muscle lesions, as in 
the case of quarter-evil in the ox, but more frequently 
assumes an intestinal form, giving rise to what laymen 
describe as “inflammation of the bowels.” In this respect 
it resembles some forms of “braxy” in sheep in parts of 
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Scotland, or in the Romney Marsh. It is pre¬ 

vented, however, by the application of the ‘^qiiarter-eviF^ 
vaccine issued for the protection of cattle. Experiments are 
still in hand in connection with the most urgent of these 
diseases, bnt it wonld be premature to make any pronounce¬ 
ment concerning them in this report. Suffice it to say that 
it is hoped that some measure of success has been achieved 
which may prove of benefit and assist the development of 
an industry which, whether conducted on a large or a small 
scale, is generally regarded as one of the most profitable 
branches of agriculture. 

EEDWATER AlsI) GALL-SICKJIESS. 

These diseases have been dealt with at some length in a 
previous section of this report, where reference was made to 
experiments in connection with the application of the virus- 
vaccine to calves. These experiments were made possible by 
the kindness of Mr. Glanfield, of Ballineety Earm, who 
placed his farm, cattle and transport at my disposal and gave 
me every assistance in carrying out a large field experiment 
on a practical basis. The opportunity of dealing with so 
large a number of susceptible animals, both pure-bred and 
highly graded, and of varying ages, and of keeping them 
under close observation thronghont the year, was eagerly 
seized, and most valuable information has been derived from 
it. With every group inoculated, certain calves were left 
uninoculated to serve as controls. It may be confidently stated 
that at the present time, if it were not for certain dis¬ 
tinguishing marks, it would be impossible to detect any 
difiereiice in condition or growth between inoculated 
and uninoculated animals. The market value of the 
former, however, has been appreciably increased. As 
far as calves are concerned the inoculation process 
may be regarded as completely satisfactory. This, 
however, is not the case with older animals, and if it were 
not that inoculated animals are urgently required for the 
building up of the industry, the present process should be 
suspended. But it is felt that although there are at present 
markets for our stock, the general quality of our cattle will 
have to be improved if we are ultimately to compete in the 
meat markets of the world. This will take time, and in 
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order that a coBiiiienceixieiit may be made without delay, the 
importation of well-bred animals from overseas is urgently 
needed. Unless inoculated, the mortality among such 
animals from tick-borne diseases- will be severe. Intensive 
research, therefore, with a view- to finding a less difficult and 
dangerous process than that at present employed, is con¬ 
sidered desirable. To carry out such research highly suscep¬ 
tible animals, preferably from overseas, where redwater and 
gall-sickness do not exist, are essential. Unfortunately these 
have not been forthcoming, and during the past ten years 
only two consignments for this purpose have been received, so 
that from time to time the virus has died out and great 
difficulty has been experienced in re-establishing it. The 
endeavour to do so was made by using locally bred animals, 
but as their natural or inherited susceptibility and resistance 
were unknown quantities, accurate deductions could not be 
made from tbeiii, and unfortunate errors arose. In March 
last it was agreed to import three consignments of six 
suitable animals yearlj’; these to be used for redwater and 
gall-sickness tests and later to be sold for stud purposes. 
The first consignment is expected to arrive in March, 1930- 
In the meantime the experimental work has had to be carried 
out on locally-bred animals, which have proved to be sus¬ 
ceptible, but are not, as stated, reliable subjects for the test. 
If, from results with them, the deduction is drawn that a 
virus is sufficiently mild, but when introduced into valuable 
imported cattle of liigher susceptibility or less resistance it 
is found to be of deadly virulence, an unfortunate situation 
might arise. For years past, in order to ''carry on,’’ such 
a risk has had to be taken, and a very grave responsibility 
has had to be accepted by those undertaking this work. It 
was for that reason that the recommendation that the present 
process should be suspended was made. Every effort, liow- 
ever, was made with the material available to find a less 
dangerous method, and it was decided to again try out the 
method adopted in the Union. This consists of inoculation 
with a virus containing a mild redwater element and a variety 
of gall-sickness caused by Aiiaplasma centmle of very low 
virulence. Similar virus has been tested in the past, but 
was found unsuitable, in that it did not convey immunity 
against some of our local strains of virus. For example, a 
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lieifer supplied by Sir Arnold Tbeiler in 1911 as a carrier of 
Anaplasrna centrale virus died from Anaiylasma marf/male 
infection wbeii inoculated later with blood from a local 
animal. Similarly imported bulls inoculated witli tbe blood 
of tbe lieifer suifered from gall-sickness reactions, from wbich 
many died on exj)osure to local natural infection. Again in 
1918 a strain of A. centrale virus was obtained from 
Onderstepoort and proved equally disappointing. It was 
realised, liowever, that when the centrale vims was applied 
first and a local virus after, the reaction caused by the latter 
was modified and rendered less severe. In Kenya Colony 
advantage is taken of this fact and a double process of 
inoculation is practised, the Union virus being applied first 
and tbe local virus later when immunity against the first is 
established. Unfortunately this process takes as long as 150 
days to complete, which, as far as this country is concerned, 
renders it impracticable. It was decided to endeavour to 
reduce this period, and a strain of A, centrale virus having 
again been kindly supplied by the Director of Yeterinary 
Services of the Union, experiments were immediately put in 
hand. These are not yet completed, but as far as they go 
they appear to be Ciiiite satisfactor 3 n 

HORSE-SICKKESS. 

This subject has been dealt with elsewhere. It was not 
intended to carry out an^^ special research work in horse- 
sickness during the year, but it became necessary to collect 
and standardise a virus-vaccine in order to inoculate the 
newly purchased Police remounts. This was done success¬ 
fully at the first attempt. Shortty before this the Director 
of Yeteriiiarj^ Services of the Union had requested me to 
supply him with virus-vaccine, as he desired to ascertain 
whether 1113 ^ method of inoculation could be applied in the 
Union. It was thought wise, therefore, to carry out certain 
preliminary tests to determine whether the iininiiiiity con¬ 
veyed by my method would protect horses against Union 
strains of virus, and Professor du Toit sent me two very 
deadly strains in order to carry out the experiment. It was 
interesting to find that a horse inoculated by my method in 
August, 1920, and since exposed in the Shainva district, 
resisted a dose of Union ‘‘O'’ virus which killed a control 
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IiorsG in seven daj'S. Similarly, a liorse inoculated l)y my 
nietliod in October, 1928, resisted a lethal dose of the same 
virus; also a horse inoculated by the Ehodesiaii method in 
May, 1929, proved equally resistant. Another horse inocu¬ 
lated with my virus in October, 1928, resisted a second 
deadly Union virus “hi'’ reputed to kill in about six to 
eight days. These results being satisfactory, a supply of 
Ehodesian vaccine 828 was sent to Professor du Toit, who is 
now carrying out experiments with it. So far these have 
proved satisfactory. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The observation of a number of cattle said to have 
“salted” or recovered from East Coast Fever, with a view 
to determining whether in any eircuinstanees a relapse of 
the disease occurs, was continued throughout the year. The 
temperature of each animal was taken daily, and whenever 
any deviation from normal occurred, blood and gland smears 
were taken and a careful search made for T. 'parva or Koch's 
bodies. These, however, were never found. In one case, 
shortly after the onset of the rains, Piroplasnia higemimim 
was found, indicating that the conditions to which the animal 
had been subjected were sufficient to bring about a breakdown 
of iiiiniiinity against redwater. But no East Coast Fever 
parasites could be detected. 

The veterinary administration of East Coast Fever 
largely depends upon whether the “salted” ox can becouie a 
“carrier” of infection. Investigations in this connection are 
being carried out in Kenya, where, the disease existing in 
enzootic and epizootic form, the facilities for such research 
are more favourable than in this coimtiy. 

Two diseases which have been reported to this Depart¬ 
ment as of great importance, especially on certain ranches 
where a European staff has to be employed to deal with them, 
are “myiasis” or “screw-worm” disease and “ophthalmia” of 
cattle. As far as possible attention has been given to them 
during the year and “devitalised” vaccines have been pre¬ 
pared. It is too early to state yet whether these are of any 
value. 

Distomiasis or “fluke” disease is reported as becoming 
far more prevalent in cattle than hitherto. This yields 
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readily to treatiiieiit, extract of male fern and carbon- 
tetrachloride having been found efficacioiife’. Botli of these 
need to be used with discretion. Two Sussex heifers at the 
station^ inadvertently given a slightly larger dose of a pro¬ 
prietary preparation of male fern than recommended, were 
rendered totally and pernianently blind. Parasitic gastritis 
in cattle caused by the ^‘wire w-orni” Hoemonchus contortus 
has also been found to be more prevalent than was suspected. 
This readily yields to treatment with copper sulphate, hut 
affected animals, even after treatment, take a long time to 
regain condition, especially in the dry season, when grazing 
is scarce and lacking in nutritive properties. It is probable 
that many animals which are said to have died from 
‘‘poverty’’ towards the end of every dry seavSon are infected 
with wire worm. A bulletin has been written on this subject, 
and stockmen have been advised to be on their guard in order 
that they may detect the disease and apply apj)roin‘iate treat¬ 
ment before it is too late. 

Mr. Lawrence investigated a strange disease of cattle 
in the Marandellas district, characterised by nasal catarrh, 
conjunctivitis, blindness, rapid loss of condition and in some 
cases death within a week. This, after careful investigation, 
he attributed to a vegetable poison picked up in certain old 
native lands. Feeding tests with plants collected from the 
area did not reveal the actual poison. 

Expexhiiieiits were continued to determine whether the 
contagious abortion of cattle in this country is identical with 
that of cattle in other parts of the world. The infectivity of 
this disease to man renders a study of this subject of more 
than academic interest. The agglutination test revealed an 
ahinity between the serum of locally infected cattle and 
strains of i)ha abortus kindly supplied by the Director General 
of the Department of Agriculture, New Zealand, namely, the 
original Australian strain of vSeddon, a New Zealand strain 
recovered from the membranes of an aborting heifer, and an 
international strain issued from Copenhagen for use of 
hospitals “for investigation into the human sera.’* Our owm 
sera appeared to agglutinate more strongly with the 
Australian strain than the other strains, hut further observa¬ 
tions will be made when oppoiiunity arises. 
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The Utilisation of Wood in 
Southern Rhodesia* 


CONVERSION AND DISPOSAL OF TIMBER. 


By T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F., District 
Forest Officer. 


Preceding articles on the utilisation of wood have shown 
how timber should be treated once it has been converted 
into the forin in ivhich it is to be used. It is now proposed 
to deal in a series of articles with the uses to which native 
and introduced timbers may be put on the farm. 

Prior to discussing* the specific uses of timber—i.e., for 
fencing, fuel, sleepers, tool and implement handles, shocks, 
building, furniture, etc.—and the most suitable timbers to 
use for these purposes, it is proposed in this article to describe 
briefly how timber may he prepared for market, or alterna¬ 
tively, converted on the farm. 

The Selling of Timher. —The usual methods employed 
by those having limited supplies of timber to dispose of are 
by selling it privately, by public auction or by tender as it 
stands, or to cut the trees into logs before offering* for sale. 
In the case of small lots of timber standing at a distance 
from a suitable market or railway it is usually better for 
the seller to have some idea of the price he is likely to 
receive while it is still standing, as w'heii once cut the timber 
must sooner or later be sold, whatever the price may be. 

With very small lots the expense incurred in selling by 
auction would probably be out of proportion to the extra 
price obtained, and in such cases private sales are usually 
more satisfactory. An arrangement as to price can either 
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be made before the trees are cut, or the trees can stand until 
a better offer is forthcoming. With larger lots, or where 
owners of several small lots combine for the purpose of 
selling, auction sales may be advantageous in districts where 
there is a prospect of a fair number of buyers attending and. 
where the timber is of sufficiently good quality to create- 
competition. 

Sale by tender may be used instead of either of the above 
methods if the quantity for sale warrants it. The procedure 
in this case is to advertise for tenders, stating species and 
quantity available, submitting conditions of sale, etc., to 
hona fide applicants. The main points for inclusion in con¬ 
ditions of sale are the same as for a contract in sale, and 
are as follows :— 

1. Description and location of the timber. 

2. Price and manner of payment. 

3. Conditions of cutting and removal. 

4. Title and means of settling disputes. 

Under the third heading are laid down the provisions- 
regarding the duration of the contract, the marking of the 
timber, if not clear felling, the diameter limits, the method 
of measuring, separation into qualities, the degree of utilisa¬ 
tion, protection against injury, protection of property and 
repairs of damage. 

For such sales it is beneficial to grade all logs and trees 
into species, and further to grade logs or converted timber 
into similar sizes and qualities. It is advisable for the owner 
to draw up a written contract covering every sale of timber. 
Even in small sales much trouble and financial loss have 
resulted from failure to put the terms of the sale in writing. 

Valuation of Timlier* —Whatever method be employed 
for selling timber, the owner should be able to judge its 
approximate value per cubic foot, or in the case of fuel, per 
cord, as it is upon this that the sale of timber is based. As 
this value will vary in different localities, only general rules 
for assessing the value of timber can be given. 

It may be stated generally that timber varies in value 
per cubic foot, according to species, quality, proximity to a 
market or consuming centre, the conditions for removal and 
the existing local demand. Quality of timber depends upon 
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•soimcliiessy tlie size of the individual tree and the straig'ht- 
ness, freedom from knots and length of the bole, i.e., that 
part of the stern below the branches. 

The distance from a market and the position in which 
timber is situated affect the market price considerably, as 
the cost of conveying it to the place in which it is to be 
sawn lip is frequently heavy, and with timber of poor quality 
may equal or exceed its delivered value, consequently the 
timber becomes unsaleable. Inferior trees growing in deep 
hollows or on areas with long bad roads between them and 
the consuming centre are often difficult to dispose of# and 
low prices must be expected. On the other hand, timber of 
good quality, standing close to good firm roads and within 
about eight miles of a local sawmill, railway station or 
siding, may be expected to yield fair prices, varying 
according to the species of trees offered. 

In all new countries experience shows that considerable 
difficulty is at first met with in marketing locally grown 
timbers. There is usually strong prejudice. The prejudice 
is generally based on a lack of knowledge of their properties 
as well as faulty methods of preparing them. A good timber 
is often unsaleable simply because it is wrongly treated. As, 
however, the indigenous and locally grown timbers become 
better known and suitably prepared there will inevitably be 
a demand for them, and they will compete more than favour¬ 
ably with imported timbers. 

It is essential, if timber is to be successfully marketed, 
for the seller to know what he wants to sell, therefore he 
should make or obtain a reliable estimate of the volume, 
quality and value of the timber to be sold. Further, prior 
to any sale the conditions of markets should be investigated. 
Eemember that standing timber can usually wait over a 
period of low prices without deterioration. Advantage 
should be taken to sell when prices are favourable. 

In certain circumstances it may be more profitable to 
fell or fell and convert timber on the farm prior to sale; also 
■converted timber may be required for use on the farm. For 
these reasons the methods of felling and simple conversion 
are outlined below. 
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Felling. —Tile time of felling, provided that conversion. 
takes place at once, depends to a large extent on the method 
of seasoning employed. If kiln drying is used, then the 
season of felling is immaterial; but if air seasoning is re¬ 
sorted to, then late summer or early winter felling will 
probably give the best results. 

Conversion, particularly of immature eucalypts, should 
follow felling as rapidly as possible. It is erroneously 
thought by some that it is best to season timber in the log 
or large baulks, and that if sawn immediately after felling, 
the wood will warp to a great extent. This point of view 
is controverted in the article entitled 'bSeasoning of Eho- 
desian Timbers,’' which appeared in the Rhodesia AgrhcuU 
tural Jounial of November, 1929. 

Timber which is to be used in the round should be 
seasoned prior to use as shown in Fig. 2 of the above article. 
After conversion and seasoning, if the timber is to be used 
in situations where there is a possibility of insect or fungi 
attack, it should be treated as indicated in the article 
entitled “Preservation of Timber,” which appeared in the 
Rhodesia Agricidtiiml Journal of Januarj^ 1930. 

There are numerous methods of felling trees, but those 
most commonly used and those which it is thought desirable 
to use in the Colony are:— 

1. Small trees to be felled by axe alone. 

2. Large and medium trees to be felled by axe and 

saw used in combination. 

Prior to describing the actual methods of felling it is 
desirable to describe briefly a few points which must be 
observed in order to make the operation of felling successful. 

The control of the direction of fall is very important, 
since it is desirable (1) to fell the tree in such a manner 
that it does a minimum amount of damage to itself and to 
the surrounding trees and logs, especially if the former are 
to remain standing for any reason after operations have 
been completed; (2) to pay attention to the manner of 
extracting the logs. For this reason it is usually better to 
fell all the trees in one direction. 

The direction of fall is governed by several factors, e.g., 
the prevalent wind, the nature of the ground and the shape 
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■of tlie tree^s crown. The lean of a tree is not important 
unless it is very great, since the tree can be thrown in the 
direction required by wedges. It is better to fell trees 
uphill when this is possible. On flat groimd, however, the 
prevalent wind and crown shape are of more importance. 
Felling with the wind direction or on the side of the heaviest 
part of the crown greatly assists the operation. In all 
operations it is important to leave the wood or plantation 
in good condition; hence it is desirable, if there is a likeli¬ 
hood of insect or fire damage, to remove and dispose of the 
debris left after felling. Where coppicing is desired the 
stumps should be as low as possible, so that strong coppice 
shoots may result, and the surface of the stumps should 
be reasonably smooth so as to reduce liability to decay. 

A preliminary operation in felling, whether it is by axe 
alone or by axe and saw, is notching. This operation con¬ 
sists of making a wedge-shaped notch or undercut on the 
trunk in the direction of fall, the object being to guide the 
tree and prevent the bole from splitting before it is com¬ 
pletely severed from the stump. The notch has a horizontal 
base, which should extend slightly past the centre of the 
tree if felling is to be done with the axe alone, and from 
one-fifth to one-fourth of the diameter if a saw is used in 
conjunction wuth the axe. The undercut on trees that lean 
heavily in the felling direction is made deeper than usual 
ill order to ensure a clean break. On those that lean away 
from the felling direction a small notch is cut, because it 
gives the wedges greater power. The notch is placed from 
two to foui’ inches below the point at which the felling cut 
is started on the opposite side. The notch should be as near 
the ground level as it is possible to make it without causing 
undue extra work in felling. Hardwood timber, if im¬ 
properly notched, pulls long splinters from the heartwood. 
This may be overcome by continuing the centre of the under¬ 
cut into the heart of the tree. When the tree is severed on 
the opposite side a clean break will result. 

Felling with an axe alone is done by cutting a wedge- 
shaped notch opposite and slightly higher than the undercut. 
The cut is continued towards the centre of the bole until 
'the tree falls. In the felling of medium, and large timber 
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tlie axe is used to make tke xindercut and tlie saw tke 
■opposite cut. 

WKen tlie bark contains sand or otker gritty substances 
it is customary to reinoTe it from tbe base of tlie tree at 
the point where the saw cut is to be made. Tbe saw cut is 
then made on a level with or slightly above and opposite 
the undercut. When the saw has buried itself, wooden or 
iron wedges are driven in behind it to prevent binding. As 
.sawing proceeds, the wedge point is made to follow the back 
of the saw by occasional blows from an axe head or a sledge 
hammer. Sawing in a direction parallel with the undercut 
progresses until the tree begins to fall, whereupon one sawyer 
withdraws the saw and both seek a place of safety. When 
timber is felled in a direction other than that in which it 
leans the most wood should be left between the saw cut 
and the undercut on the side opposite to that to which the 
tree leans. This tends to pull the tree in the desired 
direction. 

Logmakiilgi,—The bole is usually the most valuable por¬ 
tion of the tree, and it is necessary to trim it, cut it into 
merchantable lengths and in some cases bark it prior to its 
removal from the felling site. The amount of bole utilised 
depends on the market and ultimate use of the timber. In 
many cases only the clear bole is taken, the remainder with 
branches being used for fuel, etc. For farm purposes all 
straight timber will pi'obably he used for purposes other 
than fuel, and will need to be prepared as follows:— 

(1) The first step in logmaking is to cut the limbs from 
that portion of the hole which is to be utilised. This is 
done with an axe; the branches or limbs are to be cut off 
as close to the hole as possible without cutting into it. 

(2) The hole is then marked off into log lengths. The 
lengths depend entirely upon the ultimate use of the timber. 
For most market purposes logs from 10 feet to 20 feet long 
;are desirable. 

(3) When the logs have been marked off the hole is 
•cross-cut with a saw, wedges being driven in behind the 
saw to prevent binding. The wedges are made to follow 
the saw by tapping them in from time to time. Logs should 
4 xlways be cut several inches longer than ultimately required 
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to allow for inexact cross-cutting, damage in transit, etc. 
Tliree indies is sufficient for logs under 16 indies in diameter 
and 4 indies for logs of greater diameter. Log leiigtlis 
slioiild be judged by quality. It is a mistake to have 6 to 
10 feet of clear timber, tben include 2 or 3 feet of knotty 
timber; it is better to separate tliese portions. 

Ill cases where timber is to be used in tlie round, i.e., 
for posts, poles, etc., it is advisable to remove the bark 
soon after the tree is felled, since the bark comes away more 
readily when the log is full of moisture. Barking is done by 
beating the bark with the back of an axe until it is bruised 
and free in places; it can tben be levered off without 
difficulty. With larger logs, which are to be converted, it 
is not necessary to bark them unless they are going to be 
squared with a broad axe or adze x^dor to conversion or use. 
For iiiaiiy xnirposes on tlie farm it may be more economical 
to square timber by this means rather than to square it with 
a saw. 

Tools Used in Feiling and Log^making,— 

Felling Aa^e .—The felling axe is used for felling, log- 
making, trimming and other chopping work. The head is 
made in a variety of patterns, and of several weights. The 
chief types used in Southern Hhodesia are: Hardybs, the 
Brazilian or Sxianish type for natives; and for better class 
work, with more careful usage, the Kelly or Brades. The 
latter type are the most widely used in America, Australia, 
etc. Ill Euroxie modified axes of this type are used, but 
their efficiency is not nearly so great. 

Broad —This is used] for liewing timber into 
vsleepers and work of a similar character. The more common 
type is 11| to 12 inches long, with a heavy square poll, and 
a flat inner face. It may be nsed either right handed or 
left handed. The outer side has a slightly concave face, 
and a cutting level three-quarter inch wide on the bit. Tlie 
usual weight of the head is 6 to 7 pounds. Handles are 
from 26 to 36 inches long, with a slight upward curve 
immediately behind the eye, which enables the workman to 
assume a more upright position and still maintain a correct 
cutting angle for the blade. 










Fig 2.—Felling with saw, scarf with axe made on opposite side of tree. 

Fig 3.—Cross-cut saw on left; pit saw on right; one type of felling 
axe in centre. 

Fig. 4.—One method of hauling big logs too heavy for wagons. 
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Saws .—These are made in a variet3’' of lengths and* 
widths of blades, and in mimerons shapes and patterns of 
teeth to meet special requirements. Figure 3 shows tjrpical 
types suitable for Southern E-hodesia, The handles situated 
at the ends may be either in the same plane as the saw face^ 
or for cutting stumps low to the ground at right angles 
to it. 

The sharpening and setting of saws is veiy important; 
but since this can be learnt only b^- demonstration and 
practice, it is of veiw little use describing these operations 
here. 

Wedges .—These may be made of iron, steel or hard¬ 
wood; their size, weight and shape is very much a matter 
of individual preference. Felling wedges are usiiall^^ how¬ 
ever, longer than those used for log-making. Since smooth¬ 
faced wedges are likely to rebound, it is advisable to roughen 
their faces with a cold chisel or have shallow grooves made 
on them. 

Mmds and Sledges .—These are used for driving in the 
wedges. Thej^ ysltj in size and weight with the type of 
work upon which they are emploj^ed. 

Peaveys or Handspikes .—These are used as a lever to 
handle logs, and are indispensable in shifting or turning 
them. The socket peavej^ with a round bill hook will most 
probably find the widest favour in this Colony'. 

An Adze may be found useful either with or instead of 
a broad axe for squaring timber, but its use is more limited, 
and less rapid than the broad axe. 

Loggings—Owing to its weight the transportation of 
timber involves certain difficulties, and if it has to be con- 
vej-ed any distance, considerably reduces the profits obtained 
therefrom. When only a limited quantity of small size logs 
are available it is probable that the most economic means 
of transport will he hj wagon drawn hj oxen or tractor. 
Where large quantities of timber are concentrated in a com¬ 
paratively small area, it may be advisable to erect a small 
sawmill on the site and convert the timber prior to market¬ 
ing, or even to run light tram lines from the area to a con¬ 
veniently placed mill. For the conversion of small quan¬ 
tities of timber for farm or local use, probably the best 
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metliO'd will 'be to liaixl the timber on wagons to a sawbencli 
worked from an engine stationed at the homestead or tobacco 
bams, or to have a small co-operative sawmill run by a 
group of farmers. 

Logs taken from trees scattered in natural woods, or 
from thinnings or final fellmg‘s in plantations are usually 
dragged by means of oxen to roads or the edges of plantations, 
where the^^ can conveniently be loaded into wagons. One of 
the simplest ways of loading in such cases is by pushing or 
pulling the log on to the wagon over poles resting against 
it. If it is possible to concentrate large quantities on to 
one spot, then the building of a ramp or loading hank along¬ 
side which the wagon may be driven will greatly facilitate 
loading and reduce handling costs. 

Conyersiori of Timber on the Farm. —The method of 
conversion depends largely on the ultimate use of the timber. 
Timber used in the round for posts, poles, etc., requires only 
such treatment as may be given it at the felling site, i.e., 
felling, log-making, barking, seasoning and imixregnation. 
Timber for rough use in buildings on the farm, sleepers or 
in baulks, may well be converted from the log by:— 

1. Broad-axing or adzing. 

2. Pit sawing. 

With practice and experience timber may be converted 
very accurately b}^ these methods and at a very little cost. 
By the latter method, planks, etc., may be cut, which are 
quite suitable, not only for building construction, etc., but 
also for joinery work. 

Conversion by a broad axe is the method used in America 
and Australia for making baulks of timber, railway sleepers, 
piles, etc., and in tropical countries for squaring logs roughly 
prior to export. With experience the work becomes quite as 
accurate as sawing. The method of procedure is to stand 
on the log, and with the axe roughly slab one side, then the 
other; the log is then turned, and the other sides slabbed to 
make the log approximately square or rectangular, as the 
case may be. The dimensions of the material to be cut are 
then marked on the log by tape, cord and crayon, paint or 
tar, and the baulk trimmed to the required size. Admittedly 
this method is wasteful, hut when outlay on sawing 
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macJiinery is not possible, or wLen it is desired to coiiYert 
a log on tile felling site for any purpose, it lias its value. 

Conversion by Hand-sawing is best done by wbat is 
known as pit sawing. Tbe equipment required for tkis is a 
crosscut (pit) saw% a pit varying in dimensions according 
to tile type of log to be cut, and logs or baulks placed across 
tke pit on wbicb to rest the log or timber to be sawn. A 
convenient size for a pit is 7 to 9 feet deep, 3 to 4 feet wide, 
and from 10 to 15 feet long, or longer. Across the pit are 
placed two or more logs or roughly squared baulks of suffi¬ 
cient strength to support the logs to be sawn. Eight inch 
diameter logs or baulks will suffice for most purposes in 
Southern Ehodesia. These cross pieces should be free from 
bark, and preferably of a durable wood. The log, not 
necessarily barked, is placed across these supports length¬ 
wise over the length of the pit. It may be kept in place 
by slabbing one side on which it can rest, by wedges, or by 
metal pins let into holes made on the supports. When the log 
is in place, and the dimensions of the material to be 
extracted have been marked on it, one sawyer takes up a 
position on the supports, or on the log above it, and 
another in the pit immediately below it. Sawing com¬ 
mences at one end of the log, wffiich is moved along as 
sawing progresses, the cut being prevented from closing b^^ 
means of wedges placed on top of the log behind the saw 
to permit its free vertical up and down motion. The opera¬ 
tion at first may seem difficult, and the boards, etc., not 
true, but this will be overcome with two or three days’ 
practice. 

The main points to be borne in mind are that the saw 
should not be pushed, since this not only means unneces¬ 
sary work, but also causes the saw to jamb, and throws it 
off the line of cut. A vertical up and down motion is all 
that is required, the sawyer towards whom the saw is 
coming pulling with a steady, regular motion. The saw" 
should be kept set and sharp, since this greatljr facilitates 
the w"ork and ensures greater accuincy. Timber may be 
squared to any dimensions once the log has been broken 
dowm. This operation may take place at the felling site 
or at any other site convenient to the farmer. The advan¬ 
tage of carrying out the conversion at the felling site is 
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tliat sawdust and waste need not be removed, thus effecting 
a considerable saving in transport. 

Wliere funds and power are available^ tbe use of a saw 
bencli is tlie most general and satisfactory inetliod of 
conversion. 

A small stationary table saw bench capable of dealing 
witli logs lip to 15 inches in diameter can he purchased 
ill the Colony for from £20 to £40. If suitable material is 
available, the farmer may purchase a circular saw, spindle, 
shaft, jiiilleys, belt, etc., and make his own table of wood to 
fit the saw. The saving effected, however, is not very 
great, and unless well made, it is better to purchase a readj^- 
made hencli. 

A small bench of this nature will require an engine 
of from six horsepower upwards to drive it, depending on 
the nature of the bench, size of the saw, type of timber, 
etc. Accessories can be obtained or made, to assist in mov¬ 
ing the log over the bench in sawing, chief among these 
being wooden or metal rollers, which can be affixed to 
the sawbench table, and small log rests or carriages with 
their tops level with the table I'unning on rails placed at 
either end of the bench. The sawing may be done at the 
felling' site if a portable engine is available to drive the saw, 
otherwise it may be driven by the engine used for general 
farm purposes. When large amounts of timber are to be 
converted, it may be desirable to have larger and heavier 
machinery and a series of saws for breaking down logs and 
re-sawing the timber. Before inirchasing a plant of this 
nature, it is well to he sure of a market for tbe products, 
and to obtain all information with regard to the most suit¬ 
able types of machinery" and equipment. The mill site 
should be chosen, and the mill planned in detail before any 
steps are taken to purchase equipment. Persons contem¬ 
plating embarking on timber sawing and utilisation are 
advised to consult forest officers stationed in various parts 
of the Colony. 

Whatever he the type of plant, it is essential that the 
saws should be w^ell cared for. They should he regularly 
sharpened and set, and from time to time sent to a reliable 
person for hammering and general doctoring. A blunt saw 
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or one running improperly retards work, lowers efficiency, 
and may lead to a serious accident. Tke metliods of sawing 
timber to eliminate waste present some difficulties wkicb 
can only be overcome witb study of tbe particular timbers 
being dealt witli. Generally speaking' tliere are two main 
ways in wbicb timber may be sawn. 

1. Quarter Salving ,—Simply saw tbe log radially into 
four sections, and after having done this, saw each section 
into tbe required dimensions. 

2, Plain Sawing (on tbe back).—Simply commence on 
one side and slab tbe wbole log; afterwards cut tbe slabs 
into tbe required dimensions. Tbis is tbe commonest 
method, and tbe one most applicable to man^^ species, especi¬ 
ally to rapid grown, immature eucalypts. These latter in 
growing set uj) stresses, wbicb are relieved on felling, 
causing tbe logs to split before drying has a chance to take 
place. So rapid is tbis splitting in some cases, that the 
logs msij be useless for timber before they can be taken 
to tbe saw, and, further, in other cases they split ahead of 
tbe saw. These stresses ma 3 % if not too serious, be relieved 
by rapid conversion and careful sawing. 

In tbe case of refractory eucalypts, a method found to 
give good results is to take offi a flitch from one side and 
successively turn tbe log after each cut. Tbis method, of 
course, needs considerable handling, and consequently 
increases costs. Tbe labour of handling may be reduced by 
taking two or more flitches before turning tbe log. 

In tbe conversion of rapid grown, immature eucalypts 
in this Colony, there must alwa^’-s be certain losses due to 
tbe inherent stresses set up in their very rapid growth. It 
is doubtful if tbis defect can be nmasurably decreased by 
careful conversion methods. Tbe solution seems to lie in 
tbe growing of tbe trees. Plantations should be kept dense, 
and tbe growth of tbe trees in early youth retarded as much 
as possible. B}?' doing tbis, stronger and better quality 
timber without these stresses will be produced. Certain 
species such as E, rostrata, E, tereticornis, etc., wbicb are 
slower growing, do not seem to bq so prone to these stresses. 

Tbe conversion of timber may appear difficult at first. 
Witb experience, however, working on sound lines and 
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studying tlie correct metliods of procedure, tliere is no doubt 
that it can be developed into a profitable side-line on tlie 
farm. • 

It is well to remember that it is wise to work on sound 
lines from the beginning, and thus save timber, labour and 
expense. Once the timber is felled it may be too late to 
obtain advice, therefor© make sure of all doubtful points 
before commencing operations by obtaining the advice of 
an experienced person. Eveiy assistance possible will be 
given by the officers of the Forest Service, to whom appli¬ 
cations for advice may be made on any points dealing with 
the marketing and utilisation of timber and forest products. 


Salisbury Experiment Station 


FOR SALE. 

KUDZU VINE CEOWNS. 

A limited quantity of kiidzn vine crowns will be avail¬ 
able for sale during January at the following rates:— 

Large crowns . 6d. each, 

vSmall crowns . 3d. each. 

Prices ax^e carriage free to any station or siding in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Purchasers are recommended not to plant small crowns, 
except on land which can be irrigated. Orders with remit¬ 
tances should be addressed to the Chief Agriculturist, 
Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 
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Mycological Notes. 


FURTHEE EXPERIMENTS OX THE CONTROL OF 
WHITE MOULD {ERYSIPHE CIGHORACEARUM DC.) 
OF TOBACCO, 192T-28. 


By J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (LoncL), A.I.C.T.A., 
Plant Patliologist. 


Preliminary experiments on tlie control of wliite mould 
in tobacco carried out at the Tobacco Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, during the 1926-27 season (1) showed that under 
the climatic conditions preTailing at the time complete 
control of the disease could be obtained by the application 
of sulphur to the soil at the rate of 40 lbs. per acre, as com¬ 
pared with infections of 43 and 57 per cent, in untreated 
plots. It was further found that if ^Sune sulphur” were used, 
no deleterious effects upon the cured leaf could be detected. 
In view of the importance of the disease in Southern 
Rhodesia and the necessity for cutting down working costs to 
a minimum, it was deemed advisable to continue this investi¬ 
gation and to compare the results obtained by the use of 
sul]3hur with those given by the generally recognised method 
of priming the lower leaves, which is known to check the 
disease. At the same time it was considered desirable to 
seek information on the effects upon yield of the removal of 
some six or eight leaves from the plant, since divergent views 
are held by the farming community on this subject. Con¬ 
sequently, experiments were again laid out at the Tobacco 
Experiment Station to include small dressings of sulphur, 
high priming alone and high priming in conjunction with 
dressings of sulphur. The revsults of the experiments form 
the subject of these notes. 
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Experimental Data and Resylts.—Five plots of half an 
acre -were eacii divided into four equal plots of Jtli of an acre. 
Three such sub-plots were given one of the following treat¬ 
ments and one was used as a control, all receiving an equal 
application of fertiliser. The treatments were as follows : — 

A. Lower leaves removed to a height of from 10 ins. 

to 15 ins. from the ground, according to the size 
of plant, so as to allow of '^topping” down to 9 
or 10 large leaves. 

B. Same as A, but receiving a dressing of sulphur 

to the soil at the rate of 20 lbs. per acre. 

C. Unprimed plants and 20 lbs. per acre of sulphur, 

D. Unprimed plants and 40 lbs. per acre of sulphur in 

two dressings of 20 lbs. each. 

E. Unprimed plants and 60 lbs. per acre of sulphur 

in two dressings of 40 lbs. and 20 lbs. each. 

Control plants were untreated and unpriined except for 
the removal of seed-bed leaves, which is the usual method 
practised in the Colony. 

Regular observations were kept upon the growing plants 
and, with the appearance of white mould, counts were made 
of infected individuals, which were marked in their correct 
positions on a chart so that a general idea of the incidence 
of the disease could be obtained at a glance. 

Climatic conditions were unfavourable for the growth of 
the croi3S owing to the prevalence of overcast, cool weather 
and an abnormally heavy rainfall, but the same conditions 
also inhibited the development of white mould to such a 
degree that the disease would be regarded as negligible by 
the local farmer. Although the disease did not develop 
to any great extent, yet its incidence did not appear to be 
checked by the climatic conditions prevailing, as is instanced 
by a comparison of the counts of infected plants which 
occurred in control plots with those of the previous season's 
experiment (1). The reasons for the failure of the disease 
to develop will be discussed later in conjunction with meteoro¬ 
logical and other data, it being desirable first of all to record 
experimental results. 
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TABLE I. 

Total Number of Infected Plants in Treated and Untreated, 

Stib-Plots, 



Total plants 
per plot. 

Infected plants per plot. 


Treatment 

Treated. 
Average of 3 
sub-plots. 

^ Control. 

Remarks. 

A 

620 

88 

398 

Normal growth 

B 

620 

26.5 

378 

do. 

c 

620 

194 

198 

Treatment not 
effective 

D 

620 

56 

185 

Poor growth 

E 

i 

620 

82 

i 

1 

153 

' do. 


It will be noted that there is a wide variation in the 
number of infected plants in the control plots, which can be 
explained by the fact that there existed a considerable 
difference in the fertility of the soil in the only land available 
for the experiment, and the plants in C, D and E plots did.not 
make good growth. This, in effect, would be equi¬ 
valent to a certain degree of priming, which, in 
sub-plots A, is seen to check the disease considerably. 
Fortunately, the soil became progressively poorer from 
plot to plot, and a fairly even stand of plants was 
obtained in each series of sub-plots, so that it is 
possible to make a comparison between each set of treated 
plots and its corresponding control plot. Bearing' this in 
mind, it can be seen that treatments A and B, namely high 
priming and high priming plus 20 Ihs. per acre of sulphur, 
were highly effective in preventing infection hy white mould. 
Sulphur apijlied at the rate of 20 lbs, per acre on imprimed 
plots gave apparently no check, but larger dressings again 
controlled the diseovse. It must he stressed that these high 
figures give no indication of the degree of infection of the 
individual plant; they merely emphasise the potential dangers 
of the disease should weather favourable for its development 
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prevail. Under given climatic conditions, white mould may 
spread so rapidly as to affect all leaves upon a plant within 
a week or ten days, therefore the presence of 398 infected 
plants out of a total of 620 might well he viewed with alarm. 

Meteorological Factors. —In view of the complete control 
w^'Mch was obtained in the previous experiments (1) hy the 
use of sulphur, it will be of interest to examine the conditions 
which allowed of infection varrdng from 4.8 to 31.3 per cent, 
ill plots receiving similar treatment. The crop under con¬ 
sideration was planted and matured some two weeks later than 
that of the previous season, so that it is necessary to compare 
iiieteorological data on this basis. In 1927-28, between the 
8th and 12th of February, 2.17 ins. of rain fell, and five days 
later white mould was observed in the control plots. Sulphur 
had been aj)plied seventeen days previously, yet no infection 
of treated plots occurred. Then followed a period of nearly 
a month without any further precipitation, during which time 
a steady increase took place in the development and spread 
of white mould in the untreated plots. During the 1928-29 
season a spell of rainless but overcast and cool weather was 
followed by 1.35 ins. of rain between 22nd February and 1st 
March. Four days later white mould was reported for the 
first time and counts made in all plots. Sulphur was applied 
on 13tli February, which roughly corresponds with ,tke 
previous yearns experiments. Up till now the climatic con¬ 
ditions during the two seasons were almost identical, but from 
5th to ISth March, 1929, a total precipitation of 4.21 ins. on 
10 days was recorded, and this was followed by dry, Avarm 
weather. Sm-en days later a second count Avas made of 
infected plants in both treated and untreated plots. The first 
counts, AA^hicli were made on 5th March, revealed a rather 
large iiumber of infected plants in control plots, or 
those AA'hich had received 20 Ihs. per acre of 
sulphur without priming, hut few in the remaining 
plots. A second count was made on 25th March, 
the results of Avhich are given in Table I., and a few 
days later reaping commenced. A comparison of the two sets 
of figures shows that of the total number of diseased plants 
recorded per treatment, the controls contained one quarter of 
their total at the first count, series C contained and 
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series A, B, D and E averaged l-25t]i (from to 

l-39tli), that is to say, infection made steady progress in 
tlie controls and series C, but was checked for some time in 
those plots which had received extra priming or stilphiir in 
quantities greater than 20 lbs. per acre. The reasons for 
relatively high late infection in treated plots are not known 
fully, blit two factors are of undoubted importance. Firstly, 
that the sulphur could not be detected in the field 
after a few days of continuous rain, owing to water lying in 
the furrows and covering the powder, secondly, surface wash 
which removed it, and thirdly, by the time the protection 
afforded by the sulphur had been removed, the plants had 
reached a fairly advanced stage of maturity, when, according 
to local observations, they become more susceptible to attack. 
Similarly, the factors which govern the development of white 
mould are still somewhat obscure, hut it is fairly clearly 
demonstrated that a period of continued rainfall will prove 
inhibitory; this is in agreement with the findings of other 
workers (2). Dull weather with light showers also checks 
the fungus, possibly by retarding spore production and 
washing spores from the air on to the soil. 

Effects of Priming on Yield-—The extent to which the 
operation of priming is beneficial to the plant has been a 
matter of controversy for some time. It is claimed that the 
removal of the lower leaves retards the growth and ripening 
of tobacco, reduces yield and quality by eliminating the 
largest leaves, also the fact that priming is not a recognised 
cultural operation in America is considered to be conclusive 
evidence against its desirability. Local conditions, however, 
render these arguments void, because in the first place white 
mould is not a serious menace to x\meriixin tobacco growers; 
secondly, there is no local market in Southern Rhodesia for 
sand "‘lugs''; thirdly, one of the principal faults in Southern 
Rhodesian tobacco is lack of ""body,” due to leaving too many 
leaves on the plant, and fourthly, there is no reduction in 
yield of marketable tobacco if priming is carried out in the 
manner recommended by this Department. It is in connec¬ 
tion with this last statement that the following figures will be 
of interest. 
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A record was kept of the amount of green leaf reaped 
from each sub-plot. Each lot was cured and graded separ¬ 
ately, after which another set of weighings was made. Un¬ 
fortunately it was not possible to- arrange for the sam.ples to 
be valued by a bu 3 rer, but all scrap tobacco was discarded and 
only leaf of sufficient value to repay handling was retained. 

TABLE II. 

Yields of Green Tobacco from Primed aoid Unprimed Plots. 
{Mean of Five Plots). 


Green leaf. Percentage of 

Treatment. lbs. per acre. Wastage. 

Primed ... ... ... . 658.8 49.0 

Unprinied . 583.2 54.0 


• It will be noted that there is a verj^ high percentage of 
scrap tobacco thronghout the crop, which was due to the 
climatic conditions favouring the development of angular 
spot,^ blackflret and frog eye.J White mould itself was 
responsible for only a small loss, but, as has already been 
pointed out, it was of great potential danger. There is, how¬ 
ever, an increase in wastage of 5 per cent, in imprimed plots, 
principally due to infection by angular spot and frog eye, 
which was checked by priming. 

The yield figures are of interest in view of the opinions 
held by a number of growers. There is a considerably greater 
yield of green leaf from primed plots than from unprimed, and 
this difference increases in graded leaf. So that from the 
points of view of both general disease control and main¬ 
tenance of yield it appears to be desirable to remove sufficient 
leaves from the base of the plant to allow of thorough aera¬ 
tion. In practice the removal from the field and destruction 
of primings showdng symptoms of infectious disease will also 
be found to be essential in successful tobacco gTowing. 
Further investigations regarding the use of sulphur are at 
present being carried out, and recommendations wdth regard 
to its use will be made when these experiments have been 
completed. 


* Bacterium augulatum Fr. 
t Undetermined physiological disorder. 
t Cercoapora nicoliaime E. and E. 
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Acknowledgments are due to tlie Meteorological Brancii 
for rainfall returns and to the Chief Agriculturist for sup¬ 
plying field workers to assist in the experiments. 

SUMMARY. 

1. A further series of experiments has been carried out 
to test the value of sulphur applied to the soil as a fungicide 
to control white mould of tobacco. 

2. Small quantities of sulphur used in conjunction with 
high priming of plants markedly checked the incidence of the 
disease, but the same quantity of sulphur was useless if plants 
w^ere unprimed. 

3. High priming without the use of sulphur was also 
efficacious, but did not give quite as good control. 

4. High priming increased the yield of both green and 
cured leaf. 

5. Owing to climatic conditions being unfavourable to 
the development of white mould, the lethal action of sulphur 
could not be fully tested. 

6. Further experiments are being conducted this year. 
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Short Specifications for Reinforced 
Brick Tanks up to 20,000 Gallons 
Capacity. 


By B. Hamilton Eobebts, B.Sc. (Eng.), Assistant Irrigation 

Engineer. 


1. Dimerisioris ,— 


Water depth, 6 ft. 

Diameter 10,000 gallon tank, 18 ft. 

15,000 gallon tank, 22 ft. 6 in. 

20,000 gallon tank, 20 ft. 

Thickness of walls, 9 in. 

Width of foundations, 14 in. brickwork (four courses 
minimum). 

Thickness of floor, 3 in. with J in. cement plaster. 
Reinforcement: Ho. 8 gauge wire (high tension). 


Vertical Si}acing of Reinforcement Rings: — 


Height from bottom 
of tank. 

First 24 inches 


Nest 24 inches 


Top 24 inches 


10,000 gallon 
tank. 

10 Rings 
IJ- in. apart 

12 Rings 
2 ill. ax>art 
6 Rings 
4 in. apart 


15,00u gallon 
tank. 

24 Rings 

1 in. apart 

12 Rings 

2 in. apart 

8 Rings 

3 in. apart 


20,000 gallon 
tank. 

24 Rings 
1 in. apart 

16 Rings 
1.1- ill. apart 

8 Rings 
3 ill. apart 


2. Quality of Bricks ,—Bricks are to be hard, well-burnt, 
of good colour and uniform. "‘Erogged’' bricks are to be 
preferred. 

3. Mof^tar .—All brick-work in walls and foundations is 
to be laid in cement-mortar, composed of 1 part of cement 
to 4 of sand by volume. It is important that the sand should 
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be clean, and if eartbj^ or organic matter is present tiie sand 
sboiild be well washed. 

The brick floor may be built of brick-on-flat laid on a 
sand bed | in. thick. The earth surface on which the floor 
is to be laid should be truly level and well rammed to make 
it uniform in hardness. The bricks may be laid dry, and 
‘'grouted’' with 1 : 4 cement-mortar. A plaster coat of 1 : 3 
cement-mortar is to be applied later to a thickness of | inch. 

No attempt should be made to join the floor to the wall, 
but a space of 2 to 3 inches should be left, and filled with 
well-j)uddled clay immediately before the tank is filled with 
water. 

4. Method of Building Wall. —The principle of the type 
of wall recommended is that it should consist essentially of 
an inner 4|- in. wall and an outer 44 in. wall, the wire rein¬ 
forcing rings being in the mortar between the two. The 
method to be adopted is as follows:—The inner wail should 
be built to a height of three or four courses, and the wire 
rings strung round at a moderate strain at the proper spac¬ 
ing, and properly jointed. The outer wall is then built up 
to the same height, taking care that the mortar joint 
between the two walls (in which lie the wire rings) is com¬ 
pletely- sound and has no air-spaces. On top of the low 
wall built so far a single course of ‘‘headers” (fie., bricks 
laid at right-angles to the wall) should be laid. In this 
course there can be no wire reinforcement, and consequently 
the wires should be spaced a little closer than given in the 
table in order to use the correct total number of wires in 
the “stretcher” courses. 

This method of building is to be used throughout the 
height of the wall, three or four courses of “stretchers” 
being followed by one course of “headers.” The object of 
the “header” course is to bind the inner and outer wmlls 
together. 

In order to obtain good cohesion between the bricks and 
the mortar it is important that the hnclu should he thoroughly 
soaked before being laid; mere wetting is not enough, and 
paraffin tins of water should be set at intervals all round the 
tank site, and the bricks placed therein some hours before 
being required. 
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The wall should be built^ say, two courses of brick 
above the 'Tull supply level” required, and at the full supply 
level a pipe should be fitted to get rid of overflow water. 
This pipe should not allow the water to droj) on to the foun¬ 
dations, but should be bent at right-angles to reach the 
ground level, and the water led clear of the foundations by 
a cement channel. 

5. Reinforcing Wire ,—Plain fencing wire (No. 8 gauge) 
will be found easier to work with than barbed wire; it is 
important to us© good quality high tension wire. The joints 
in the rings should be made hj 'Tapping” the ends of the 
wure about 8 inches through a "ferrule,” 4 inches long, 
of closely twisted baling ware w^hich is slipped over the 
lapping ends before the wire is strained. When the ferrule 
is in position the wire is pulled tight to a moderate strain, 
and the ends bent backwards over the ferrule. 

(). Plaster .—The inside of the wall and the floor are to 
be, plastered to a thickness of \ inch with 1 : 3 cement 

plaster. The plastering should be evenly applied, and must 
be kept continuously damp for 10 days. 

7. Outlet Pipe .—This pipe should not pass through the 
brickwork, but through a concrete block 9 inches square. 
In order that this block should not interfere with the rein¬ 
forcing wires, it is recommended that an opening 9 inches 
square should be left in the brick walls and the pipe pushed 
through after the wires are in place. The opening' can then 
be filled wuth concrete. An alternative is to pass the pipe 
through a concrete block set in the foundation. A depres¬ 
sion must then be formed in the floor to the level of the pipe, 
and this depression will prove useful when cleaning the tank. 

S. General .—It is essential that the wall shall be truly 
circular and vertical. 

Four heavy posts projecting 7 feet above ground should 
be set at the corners of a square a few feet outside the tank 
site. Gruy wires are strained over these posts, and their 
intersection marks the centre of the tank. A | in. x 4 ins. 
bolt is fastened at this intersection to hang vertically and 
to fit inside the top end of a 7 foot length of f in. piping, 
which pipe fits at its lower end over an iron peg driven well 
into the ground. This peg must be vertically below the | in. 
bolt. 
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This pipe forms an axle for a light wooden framework^ 
the length of which equals the exact inside radius of the 
wall. The end of this framework is formed hy a vertical 
piece of deal 6 feet long resting at its lower end on the 
foundation, which must be perfectly level. This framework 
can be rotated about its axle, and the piece of deal will 
mark out the exact circle for the wall. A stout washer will 
be needed on the iron peg to allow the pipe to turn freely, 
and it will help matters if a light hoop iron skid be attached 
to the foot of the deal plank so that it can travel easily on 
the foundation brickwork. The level of the washer must 
be the same as the top of the foundation. 

Alternatively, a true circle may be drawn on the top of- 
the foundation by means of a pencil on the end of a cord 
fastened to the centre peg, and the walls merely built to 
this circle and kept plumb hj means of a spirit level. 

The tank should not be filled for at least 10 days after 
completion, and meanw’hile the cement work must be kept 
continuously damp. 

If the tank is to be used for watering stock, a trough 
may be built round the outside wall and kept filled to a 
definite level by a 1-inch pipe branching ofi the main outlet 
and controlled by a ball valve. 

The area round the tank should he protected from the 
trampling action of cattle by being stone cobbled. 

9. Ajrproxiviate quantities of material are as follows for 
the most important items, hut not including the troiigdi or 


piping 

Material, 

Brioks 

10,000 gallon tank. 
6,000 

15,000 gallon tank. 
7,500 

20,000 gallon tank. 
9,000 

Cement 

19 bags 

24 bags 

29 bags' 

Sand 

.. 5 cubic yards 

6.5 cubic yards 

8 cubic yards 

No. 8 wire. 

700 yards, 
in lengths of ^ 

59 feet 8 inches 

1,100 yards, 
in lengths of 

73 feet 8 inches 

1,400 yards, 
in lengths of 

84 feet 8 inches 


F 
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Irrigation Notes. 


By 0. L. lioBEETSON, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., 
Irrigation Engineer. 


[Readers will welcome the re-apfearance of these 
^ ‘notesivh icli record the activities of the Irrigation 
Branch of the Department of Agriwultiire, In his 
present contrihution the Irrigation Engineer produces 
figures showing the market ^ohich ew'^sts in the Colony 
for locally grown jjroduce^ and we trust what is written 
will have the effect of focussing attention tipon a 
matter of prime importance to farmers tvith the 
necessary irrigation facilities. The partiGulars of the 
'possibilities of the Umshandige Gorge project will, ive 
feel sure, he read with great interest. — Ed., R.A.J.I 


Markets for Irrigable Crops.— Tlie following statement 
taken from the G-overnment Statistician’s report for 1928, 
showing a comparison between the quantities of irrigated 
crops grown in this Colony and those imported and exported, 
is of interest in view of the fact that farmers who may have 
promising irrigation schemes on their properties freciiiently 
state that irrigation is all very well, bnt there is no market 
available for any irrigable crops they ma,y grow. 
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Grown in 

S. Rhodesia, 
1928. 

. 

Imported into 

S. Rhodesia, 
1928. 

Exported from 
S, Rhodesia, 
1928. 

Potatoes (150 lb, bags)... 

14,943 

(winter crop) 
41,791 

(summer crop) 

29,658 

12,259 

Onions (120 lb. bags) ... 

2,967 

12,948 

3,311 

Wheat (200 lb. bags) ... 

6,887 

85,400 

34 

Oats (1501b. bags) 

881 

(winter crop) 

3,708 

756 

Barley (150 lb. bags) ... 

3,330 

210 

3,037 

Value in pounds sterling 

£‘28,860 

£120,000 

1 

£17,-250 


Tlie value of these commodities is the declared value for 
exports and imports, whilst the value of the product grown 
in Southern Rhodesia is assessed on the export price, the 
value of the summer crop of potatoes not being included 
in the total sum obtained for crops grown in Southern Rho¬ 
desia. From this it will be noted that less than 25 per cent, 
of the demand for crops which are capable of being grown 
under irrigation in this Colony is actually met by the locally 
grown product. It is of interest also to note the difference 
between the declared values of these articles on import and 
export:— 

Import value Export value 

per bag. per bag. 


s. d. s. d. 

Potatoes. 14 0 16 6 

Onions . 13 2 21 3 

Wheat . 20 7 27 6 

Oats... 13 7 15 0 

Barley . 20 0 19 6 


On the basis of the export values and the ^dekls in 1928 
the following is the average cash return per acre for the 
different types of crops grown under irrigation:— 


Potatoes 
Onions . 
Wheat . 
Oats ... 
Barley . 


Cush return per acre. 

£12 12 0 
43 15 0 
2 18 0 
1 13 0 
6 7 0 
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The low return shown from wheat and oats is almost 
wholly due to the fact that the great proportion of these 
crops are not really grown under properly controlled irriga¬ 
tion schemes, but on wet “vleis.” The average yield of 
wheat and oats being only 2.1 and 2.2 bags respectively per 
acre in 1928. 

In this connection attention is directed to the article in 
the Rhodesia AgricultuTal Journal for February, in which 
it is shown that with snitahle soil and proper cultnral treat¬ 
ment yields of wheat up to 10 bags per acre are procurable, 
which would render this crop an economical proposition when 
grown under irrigation (apart from pumping schemes). 

In addition to the irrigated crops grown in Southern 
Rhodesia given in the first table, there is also a considerable 
area of green fodder crops under irrigation for the purposes 
of stock feed, and further, there was an area of 2,125 acres 
of citrus trees in bearing under irrigation which on the de¬ 
clared value of citrus exported ^fielded a return of £41 4s. 
per acre. Besides the import of wheat (in grain), amount¬ 
ing to £87,890, the imports of other wheat products in 1928 
amounted to £21,900, while the exports of similar products 
totalled £24,380. 

The following schedule shows that although there has 
been a considerable increase during the last four years in 
the local demand for the three main products, viz., wheat, 
potatoes and oats, this increase has been wholly met by 
imports and not by increased local production. 

Total crop. 

Locally grown. local plus 

Summer. Winter. Imported. Exported, imports. 



Per cent. Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Bags. 

Potatoes— 

1924 ... . 


54 

38 

8 

9 

62,730 

Average, 

1924-28 

50 

28 

22 

14 

72,040 

1928 ... . 


48 

17 

34 

14 

86,390 

Wheat (in grain)— 
1924 . 

11 


89 

0.6 

48,370 

Average, 

1924-28 

14 


86 

0.2 

63,215 

1928 ... . 


8 


92 

0.04 

82,290 

Oats— 

1924 ... . 


45 


55 

i 

1,473 

Average, 

1924-28 

27 


73 

14 

3,440 

1928 ... . 


. 19 


81 

16 

4,589 
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During the period 1924-28 the declared import Tallies of 
these articles per bag varied as under:—Potatoes^ from 
9s. Sd. in 1925 to 21s. 6d. in 1926; wheat, 20s. 6d. in 1924 to 
24s. 6d. in 1927; oats, 9s. 8d. in 1925 to 13s. 7d. in 1928. 
It is realised that the period 1924-28 coincided with the 
tobacco boom, when the lucrative prospects offered by this 
crop tempted farmers to neglect the opportunities offered 
by mixed farming. This may be one reason why the expan¬ 
sion in the local market has not been of benefit to the local 
growers or alternatively there may be defects in the local 
marketing organisation. These few notes are put forward 
in the hope that attention will be directed to this subject. 

Umsfiandige Gorge Project- —In the issue of the 
Rhodesia Agricultural Journal for November, 1928, atten¬ 
tion was drawn to the possibilities of a large irrigation 
scheme being economically feasible at the Umshandige 
Gorge, in the Victoria district. Opportunities for a full in¬ 
vestigation of the scheme did not occur until the end of last 
year, when the reconnaissance survey party were detailed 
to carry out this work. The scheme would consist essen¬ 
tially of a large storage dam at the head of the gorge, a 
diversion weir at the end of the gorge, together with high 
level and low level furrows on both banks of the river to 
command irrigable land on the Inyanda Block. 

Owing to the near approach of the rainy season the 
survey party concentrated on the investigation of the storage 
capacity of the proposed dam, and by rapid and efficient "work 
were able to complete this portion of the survey in the six 
weeks at their disposal. The further investigation regarding 
the cost of the distribution canals and the exact area of land 
commanded will be completed at an early date, as the survey 
party will be taking the field again early in April. The 
results of the survey to date are very much more promising 
than was originally anticipated. 

It is found that a dam 108 feet in height would impound 
30,000 acre-feet, i.e., almost twice the capacity of the Mazoe 
Dam, which has previously been regarded as one of the best 
dam sites in Southern Rhodesia, at a cost of not more than 
£1 per acre-foot stored, as compared with Mazoe Dam, where 
the cost was £6 per acre-foot stored. The catchment area 
above the dam is practically the same in both cases, viz., 
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130 square miles,, but in tbe case of Mazoe tlie dam can be 
relied upon to fill in the great majoritj?' of years, udiereas 
on tbe irinsliandige catchment the rainfall is very variable 
in successive years, and on an average the dam can .only be 
relied upon to fill in every third year. On this conservative 
basis, and allowing for seepage and evaporation losses, with 
absolute miniinimi flood inflow in two successive seasons of 
low rainfall, the dam can be relied upon to store sufficient 
water for the irrigation of 3,000 acres. 

From a preliminary reconnaissance of the area it appears 
certain that there are at least 3,000 acres of suitable irrigable 
land below the dam. This land is practically all unalienated 
Grown land, which is situated wuthin a distance of 20 miles 
from Tictoria, As the summer rainfall in this area is very 
erratic, the provision of an assured supply of water will 
guarantee the growth of crops even in the worst of seasons, 
which ivS not possible under present conditions. 

It is probable, therefore, that this scheme may mature 
into a practical proposition, as it will undoubtedly^ very 
materially improve farming prospects in that portion of the 
Colony. 
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Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi 

Farm. 


MAIZE AND GREEN MANURING. 


By H. G. Muxdy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief Agricultiirisf, 
and J. Hick, Accoimtaiit. 


In this issue of the Journal are presented the costs of 
maize growing on the above-nanied farm in the season 
1928-29, together with the cost of green nianiiriiig certain 
areas of land (a) with dolichos beans (b) with Sunn hemp. 

Maize Costs- —The acreage under maize was 415 acres, 
of which 60.7 acres were treated with eight tons of farm 
manure per acre, valued at 10s. per ton; SSI- acres received 
200 lbs. of bone and superphosphate per acre, 110.3 acres 
received 150 lbs. bone and superphosphate per acre, and 
20 acres received 200 lbs. of rock phosphate per acre. The 
total maize yield was 3,760 bags, or an average of 9.06 bags 
an acre. 

The figures api^eariiig in the costings against artificial 
fertiliser are the proportion of the cost charged against that 
particular crop. The practice which has been adopted is 
to charge 70 per cent, of the cost against the crop to which 
the fertiliser is directly applied and 30 per cent, against the 
crop which follow's on that land the next season. 

Seed maize is charged at 30s. per 200 lbs. 

The salary and farm allowances of the manager are allo¬ 
cated over all farming operations in proportion to the total 
expenditure on those operations. The salary and allowances 
of the farm assistant are allocated to each crop in the pro- 
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portion wliicli tlie acreage under that crop bears -to tbe total 
acreage under cultivation. 

Under the heading depreciation of implements, etc., in 
each statement is included not only depreciation, but also 
mainteiiaiice of all implements and plant employed in the 
operations under consideration. 

It will be noted that of the maisse, part was planted in 
check rows by hand labour and part drilled in rows with 
the planter. Hand planting (a labour force of 70 to 100 
natives is employed on the farm) cost Is. 8d. an acre as 
against 5d. an acre for drilling, but owing to the better 
stand of plants obtained, hand planting produced on an 
average a yield of 1 to 2 bags an acre more than machine 
planting. Thinning of the maize by hand from three to four 
down to two plants per hole added a fiudher cost of 3d. an 
acre to the hand planting method. 

Shelling of maize is effected with a Sunshine sheller 
operated by a portable Lister engine, the outfit being moved 
to convenient centres as required. The ears are husked before 
shelling. 

The low figure for bags, twine and sewing, namely, 
Is. 0.59d. per bag, is explained by the fact that second-hand 
bags are used for all maize retained on the farm for home 
use. The farm granary and the railway siding average about 
to 2 miles distant from the arable land. 

The actual cost per bag of j)rodu(?ing the maize crop 
during the season under consideration was 5s. ll.85d., but 
this figure does not take into account t]ie residual value of 
fertilisers, etc., applied and green mainii'ing (‘arried out in 
previous years. The precise residual value of these opei'a- 
tioiis is not available owing to lack of dependable records 
for previous years, but based on the actual carry-over, luider 
these headings, from the season 1928-29 to 1929-30, a further 
sum of about Is. per bag should be added to the total cost 
of production price, bringing this in round figures to 7s. a 
bag. 

A point of interest in all three tables is the fact that 
ox labour represents so very small a percentage of the total 
costs ill each case. It is unfortunate that this percentage 
for ox labour cannot be compared wdth the percentage w^hich 
would be chargeable had a tractor been employed for draught 
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purposes. The feature is one, however, which should not 
be overlooked by those farmers who are tractor owners. 

Green Manuring^ —Turning to the tables dealing with 
the costs of green manuring, it will be seen that the cost 
of using dolichos beans for this purpose is almost identical 
with the cOvSt of using Sunn hemp. Sunn hemp seed at 60s. 
per 200 lbs. is twice the cost of dolichos bean seed (30s. a 
bag), and nearly twice as much Simn hemp seed is sown 
per acre. On the other hand, Sunn hemp when sown suflS.- 
ciently thickly for green manuring requires no cultivation, 
since its rapid growth largely smothers the weeds, Dolichos 
beans, on the contrary, must be cultivated at least twice, 
otherwise quick growing weeds will gain the mastery over 
the green manure crop. It is considered that by growing 
his own Sunn hemp seed the farmer could reduce the cost 
of green manuring with this crop by at least 7s. an acre. 

Consideration of statements C of each of the green manur¬ 
ing tables shows that under the system adopted at Gwebi, 
namely, that of spreading the cost of the green manuring 
over the three following crops, the cost of this operation 
against the first crop will average about ITs. an acre, the 
cost against the second crop about 12s. and the cost against 
the third crop about 5s. an acre. It has repeatedly been 
demonstrated in Southern Khodesia that one good green 
manuring with vSiinn hemp or dolichos beans every fourth 
year, together with an application of 400 lbs. of phosphatic 
fertiliser given in two dressings over the same period, will 
maintain the average maize land of the Colon 3 ' in a good 
state of fertility, and normally capable of returning an aver¬ 
age yield of at least 10 bags an acre. Assuming the cost of 
the fertiliser to be 30s. over the four years and the cost of 
the green manuring 34s., the total additional cost will be 
64s., or, say, 22s. per acre per annum on each of the three 
following maize crops. For the present it must be left to 
the farmer to decide for himself whether the increased yields 
likely to be obtained from this system of cropping and 
fertilising would adequately repay the additional expenses 
involved. There are many experienced and practical farmers 
who hold that such a system of arable land management would 
annually increase their maize yields ovei" the average by at 
least 50 per cent, to 75 per cent. 
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Parasitic Gastritis of Cattle. 


By Ll. E. W. Bkvak, M.E.C.V.S., Director of Veterii)ary 
Eesearcli, Southern Rhodesia. 


Since the “Notes’’ on the above subject were written, 
evidence has accumulated which indicates that parasitic 
gastritis of cattle is far more prevalent in this Colony than 
was hitherto suspected, and it is probable that many of the 
deaths which occur during the dry season and are attributed 
to '^'poverty” are directly or indirectly due to the so-called 
^^wireworm,” a parasite which infects not only sheep, but 
also cattle. 

The symptoms of this disease are lack of condition, dry 
skin and staring coat, general ^'tucked up'' appearance, 
collection of fluid in the tissues beneath the angles of the 
jaw, or, as it is sometimes called, ''bottle jaw," cliarrhcjea 
and unsteady gait. Eventually death from anmiuia, emacia¬ 
tion and weakness results. 

It is generally during the winter months, when grazing 
and water are scarce, that fatal results occur, but affected 
animals are also noticeable during the summer months by 
reason of the fact that notwithstanding an ahundance of 
nourishment, when most animals are sleek and fat, they do 
not improve, like the rest of the herd, but remain thin and 
unhealthy in appearance. 

If taken in time, this disease can be successfully treated, 
hut it is unwise to wait until the animal is in eHremis and 
the natural grazing cannot provide sufficient nourishment to 
assist recovery. If treatment is to be applied it should be 
during the period when grazing is good and sufficient food 
and water are available to build up the weak and emaciated 
animal. 
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Experiments eonrlncted by tbe Yeterinary Researcb De¬ 
partment inclicate that the Union GoYernment wireworni 
remedy recommended for the treatment of wireworm in sheep 
is equally. efficacious for cattle. The appropriate dose for 
medium-sized cattle is approximately a level teaspoonfiil of 
the dry powder placed on the back of the tongue once every 
three weeks. Preliminary starvation does not appear to be 
necessary, but the treated animal should be kept from ws^tex 
some hours before and after treatment. The interval is based 
upon a knowdedge of the life cycle and period of development 
of the parasite. It is recognised that in dealing with large 
herds under ranching conditions individual treatment may 
be impossible, but since the recognition of the prevalence of 
the disease there has not been sufficient time to wmrk out 
a system suited to such conditions. Experiments to this end 
are being carried out, but in the meantime it is thought 
desirable to draw attention to this menace which affects large 
and small herds alike. 

The chief object of this “Note,” however, is to intro¬ 
duce a method which the writer has devised for the detection 
of this disease at a time when treatment can be best applied, 
namely, the summer months when grazing is good. If 
during that period certain animals are found to be unthrifty 
and fail to make condition when other animals are fat and 
healthy, a small quantity of their dung should be collected 
in a special tube containing a preservative, which will be 
forwarded from the Yeterinary Laboratory, Salisbury, free 
of charge, to those applying for it. 

By this method material will arrive in a suitable condi¬ 
tion at the laboratory, Avliere it can be microscopically 
examined for the eggs of the worms, upon which a diagnosis 
can he based. 

It is confidently believed that by the early detection of 
the disease and the administration of suitable remedies many 
deaths will be prevented. 
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The Importance of Destroying Maize 
Trash after Reaping. 


By the Division of the Chief Agricultiteist. 


Each year. brings fresh evidence that the urgent need 
ior the thorough destruction of all maize trash after the 
•crop is reaped is not yet properly appreciated by many 
farmers. The results of neglect to carry out this operation 
are evident in the increasing damage to the maize crop by 
stalk-borer and diplodia, in the poor stands of plants 
obtained and in the bad work done by planters and 
■cultivators. 

The reasons for this need to destroy all maize rubbish 
may be given under three headings:— 

The Effects ©f Surface Ruhbisii on Plautiugj Harrowlugs 
Cultiiatings etCn —If the stalks and long stumps of the maize 
crop are left on the land they do not rot down for many 
months, and cannot be covered by the plough. The result is 
that many are found on or protruding through the surface of 
the land when the new crop is to be planted, and they then 
seriously interfere with the action of the planter, causing it to 
jump out of or skid over the ground, thus giving rise to 
uneven dropping of the seed and planting at irregular depth. 
Much of the seed may not be covered at all, and bad 
stands result. Subsequently the work of the harrows, or the 
■cultivators between the row's of the crop, is also interfered 
writh by the unrotted pieces of stalk and root, and these im¬ 
plements are thus prevented from efficiently killing the weeds. 

The proper use of the drag-harrow' over the young maize 
is at once the quickest, least expensive and most effective 
method of overcoming weeds, and it is an implement which 
.should be much more generally used than is the case to-day. 
Some of the best maize farmers in the Colony drag-harrow 
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their maize lands hoth after as well as before the maize is 
aboYO groimdj as many as three or even more times, and are 
then very little troubled by weeds later in the season. But 
loose stumps and stalks of old maize plants will often make it 
impossible to utilise a drag-harrow in this way for ciiltiYa- 
tion, owdng to the implement becoming constantly clogged 
with such rubbish, and many young plants being in conse¬ 
quence pulled out of the ground. 

Effect on tlie Spread of Diplodia* —^Diplodia is causing 
more loss to the maize farmer in this Colony to-day than can 
easily be estimated, and unless proper steps are taken to 
preYent it, this serious disease of the maize plant must 
inevitably spread and grow worse year by year. 

The chief source of infection is the presence in 
the maize lands in spring of old maize stalks and stuhble. 
It is on this rubbish that the disease winters, and is carried 
over from the previous maize crop to infect the new crop, 
in the form of w^hat may be called "^winter spores,con¬ 
tained in tiny black spore cases or pycniclm, which are to 
be found in great numbers on the old maize trash. 

The destruction of all maize rubbish by burning is 
therefore of the greatest importance for the prevention of 
the re-infection of the new crop, and this should be 
thoroughly and consistently done. When stooking the crop, 
the stems of the maize may be cut by a sharpened hoe, just 
below or on the ground level. The same should be done 
where stocking is not the practice, but when the stalks have 
been partially fed down by cattle. All the stalks, leaves and 
husks which are not eaten by the stock should he carefully 
and thoroughly destroyed by burning. Unless this work is 
efficiently and consistently done each year, the farmer must 
face the certainty of a yearly increasing loss of grain, and 
the relegation of much of his crop to a lower grade, when 
it comes under the eye of the grain inspector. 

Effect 011 the Spread of Stalk^borer. —It is the opinion 
of the officers of this division that the amount of damage 
done by the stalk-horer is showing a serious increase year 
ffiy'year. It is urgently necessary that drastic steps should 
be taken to prevent this damage as iar as possible., 
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The larval stage of the stalk-borer largely winters in the 
■stalks of the maize plant, and since many of the larvae are 
■foimd ill the steins of the maize jnst about ground level, it is 
essential that the plants should be pulled or cut off quite 
close to the ground after the cattle have been through the 
crop, or when tlie maize is stocked. The pest is causing much 
damage to the maize crop each year, and it is of the greatest 
importance that every farmer in the infested area should 
destroy all the old maize stalks by collecting and burning 
them in the manner described. If this is neglected, the 
stalk-borers will increase in numbers, and the damage done 
by them may become so great as to make it unprofitable to 
grow maize. The destruction by burning of all maize trash 
on his lands each winter before ploughing is a duty which 
each farmer owes not only to himself, hut also to his 
neighbour. 


Talks to Poultry Keepers. 


SUCCESSFUL CHICK REARING. 


By H. G. Wheeldon, Chief Poultry Officer. 


The pivot point on which the success of a poiiltrynian 
turns is his ability to rear the season’s chicks. There is 
no doubt that, given a good brooder and correct management, 
it is simple to raise healthy, sturdy birds. Always be on the 
look-out as to whether the young stock would benefit or not 
by some little extra comfort or change, such as removing 
the brooders to fresh ground. 

The growth of the chicks may be checked in various 
ways, viz., by excessive exposure to the sun or rain, by 
irregular, unsuitable or insufficient feeding, by over-crowd¬ 
ing and lack of ventilation in tbe brooders, by neglect in 
supplying fresh, cool water regularly, by insanitary brood¬ 
ing or housing conditions and stale groimd. 
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As a rule the brooding capacity of brooder devices is 
often rated much too high for practical purposes. Seventy- 
five or 100 newly hatched chicks may be placed in a brooder 
having an apartment 2 ft. 6 ins. square, but such a brooder is 
not adequate for raising this number of chicks to weaning 
age. Fifty or 60 chicks to be accommodated to weaning age 
are enough for one flock in any brooder this size. It would 
be much wiser for the beginner to place 25 chicks in the 
smaller brooders, such as a converted petrol box, for if more 
are placed in it there is almost certain to be some loss until 
the flock is thinned down to a reasonable number or below it. 

When the chicks are first placed in the brooder give them 
a drink of water in a shallow receptacle. After this keep 
the water in a shady corner where they can have access to it 
at all times in a small rim attached to the brooder; do not 
leave the water vessel for any length of time in the hover 
chamber where the chicks can spill the water and wet the 
floor and litter material. In addition to the mash food and 
.grit, sprinkle a little oatmeal in a convenient place for the 
first feed. Feed this for the first two or three days in addition 
to munga or small grain or chick mixture, then discontinue 
the oatmeal and feed exclusively on the dry mixtures of mash 
and chick grain food. Bone meal, animal food and charcoal 
may be incorporated in the mash and chick-size grit may he 
placed in a small receptacle to be accessible at all times. 
Green food, finely cut, should he given early in the day and 
fed at regular intervals. 

Watch the chicks closely the first few days to make sure 
that they do not crowd or hunch together during the day; 
this is an indication that they require warmth. Advantage 
should he taken of these occasions, especially in cold weather, 
to teach them the way to and from the brooder chamber, 
ivhich is the source of heat in ^‘'cold brooders.” Always 
provide plenty of ventilation, especially at night; never 
attempt entirely to close up the brooder chamber; the chicks 
must have an abundance of fresh air if they are to be reared 
successfully. Every day, if possible, air the interior of the 
brooders, and when practicable expose the under side of the 
hovers and the litter to the direct rays of the sun for at least 
.a little while each day, and renew the litter as often as may 
he required. The brooders must be cleaned often and kept 
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clean. In tliis way the brooders will always be fresh and 
sanitary. Where chicks are confined in small enclosed wire 
runs attached to the brooders, remove the brooders and nms 
to fresh ground at least once a week. 

After the brood has been weaned, thoroughly clean and 
disinfect the brooder in preparation for the next brood. At 
the end of the season also he sure to clean the brooders 
thoroughly before they are stored away for the following 
season. 

When the chicks are ready to be weaned from the 
brooders, choose warm weather, if possible, and transfer 
them to coops with- larger runs. Care should he exercised to 
see that they are comfortable the first few nights and addi¬ 
tional protection given if required. Advantage should be 
taken to remove the cockerels from the pullets during this 
period. Each coop should accommodate double the number 
of chicks that were placed in the brooders. 

What is now mentioned has been referred to many times 
before, but it is information that cannot be repeated too often, 
and the poultry keeper who realises the importance of these 
matters is not likely to have much trouble with the growing 
stock. Many pullets are ruined each year by the poultry 
keeper’s interest waning, and the rearer must see that this 
does not occur on any account. Always remember that a 
check received at any time during the growing period may 
spoil an otherwise good pullet both for laying or breeding. 

The longer live stock are kept, the more the old adage 
will be realised, ^'It is the little things that very often 
count.’’’ Do not be neglectful. 
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“ Agricultural Research in 1928.” 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

193 pages. Price 1/3. Post free. 


The fourth volume of this annual suinmary of the 
scientific and economic research work in agriculturej not only 
at Home but abroad, in so far as Colonial and foreign results 
are of interest to agriculturists in this country, has now 
been issued. Started four years ago at the instance of the 
Research Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society, quite 
frankly as an experiment, the publicatioii has now estab¬ 
lished for itself a definite place in the periodical literature 
of the farming industry. Farmers are naturally- at a dis¬ 
advantage, not only in interpreting the results of scientific 
work, hut also in knowing where to look for them. They 
appear in a great variety of forms, in periodicals not always 
accessible to the farmer and couched in language not always 
easily understood by him. His work lies around him on his 
farm; he has neither the time nor always, in these days, the 
means to stiidj^ a multiplicity of journals and pamphlets, and 
thus it happens that the results of research work are often 
too slow ill reaching those who are most concerned to know 
about them. Collected from all available sources, put 
together by acknowledged authorities, in iioii-scientific 
language, the contents of Agnculiuml Research should he 
studied by all those who wdsh to keep tlieinselves abreast of 
the times in modern agricultural practice. 

It is impossible to do more than to give some indication 
of the subjects dealt with in the new issue. Mr. Mackintosh 
has some useful observations on dairy farm management, 
and the economics of the production of clean milk, and the 
establishment of a tubercle-free dairy herd. The cpiestion of 
taints and flavours in milk is also dealt with by him. Under 
the heading of ^h4gricultura.l Economics’’ Mr. Orwin deals 
with' factors in the cost of various farm products, and this 
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section also contains a brief but useful summary of tbe 
economic position and tbe trend of events in tbe agTicultural 
industry at tlie present time. In these days of high labour 
costs and low prices, tlie farmer is turning more and more to 
the use of machinery in the hope of increasing the output 
of labour, and the information contained in Dr. Owen^s 
contribution on ^^Agricultural Engineering,^^ dealing as it 
does, not only with the efficiency of old and well-tried imple¬ 
ments, but also with new inventions such as those for rotary 
cultivation, the combine harvester-thresher, and the potato 
harvester, will receive close attention. Dr. Crowther, as 
would be expected, has much to say on recent work in 
’‘'^Animal IN'utrition,’' and the recent development of know¬ 
ledge on the nutritive vahie of grass at difierent stages of 
its growth will be found of particular interest. Soils and 
Fertilisers” form the subject of a valuable review by Sir 
John Russell. A section on green manure and the limitations 
-of its usefulness under varying soil conditions is of great 
practical value. The volume concludes with Sir John 
McFadyean^s summary of the progress of ^^Veterinary 
Research” during the year, particular attention being given 
to the control of tuberculosis and that other scourge of the 
dairy farmer, contagious abortion. 

For the assistance of students and others desirous of 
consulting original sources of information, each section of 
AgricuUural Research concludes with a complete biblio¬ 
graphy of papers quoted. The Royal Agricultural Society, 
it should also be noted, is continuing tEe sale of the volume 
at the reduced price of Is. 3d, post free, in order to secure 
the widest possible circulation. To nienibers of the Society 
it will be sent free on application. 
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Tobacco Cultivation in France. 


1^0 one in France is alloTved to cultivate tobacco^ or a 
substitute plant, or to import or manufacture tobacco, witb 
out official autborisation. Permission is granted to cultivate 
tobacco only in certain departments where tlie soil is especi¬ 
ally suited to the growth of the plant, mainly in south-western 
France, and to a smaller extent in the north-west and in the 
east. Each year a sej)arate request for permission to raise 
tobacco must be filed by the tobacco growers with the prefect 
to their department, who in his reply will specify the area 
authorised, the iminher of plants per acre, and, later, the 
date for delivery of the tobacco to the warehouses. The 
monopoly is bound by law to purchase the entire domestic 
production, but in each department where tobacco cultivation 
is permitted, the area authorised for planting is so fixed that 
the total domestic production will not exceed four-fifths of 
the quantity required by the factories. As a matter of fact 
this maximum ratio of domestic production, imposed because 
of the necessity of purchasing foreign t-obacco for blending 
purposes, has not been attained for many years. 

The monopoly inointains a service of field inspectors, 
assistant inspectors, and verifiers, to supervise the actual 
cultivation of the tobacco. The growers are grouped into 
sections of about 150 individuals, each section in charge of 
a verifier. A groiij) of five to 10 sections is supervised by 
an inspector, aided by one or more assistant inspectors. 

Tobacco seeds are delivered free of charge to the growers 
by the monopoly, which secures its supply by purchasing 
from certain growers some’ of their best plants. Sowing 
ordinarily takes place' at the end of March, and between the 
middle of May and the end of June the plants are trans¬ 
planted at the authorised number per acre. In July, the 
inspectors verify the number of plants per acre, ..and if the 
actual number exceeds the authoiised number by more than 
one-fifth, the grower is heavily fined. If the actual number 
is more than one-fourth less than the authorised number and 
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tlie discrepancy is caused by no special climatic conditions, 
tbe permit to cnltiyate tobacco may not be renewed tbe 
following year. 

Before tbe 15tb of August the lower leaves are pulled 
from the stalks, and an inventory of the remaining leaves is 
taken by an inspector, jlll remaining leaves, with the 
exception of a certain allowance wbicb might be expected 
to be lost in harvest and transit, must be delivered to the 
warehouse when the crop is harvested about the beginning* of 
September. 

The price which the French producers receive for their 
tobacco is fixed by a committee of 13 members, six chosen by 
the monopoly and six by the tobacco growers, with a chair¬ 
man appointed by the Ministry" of Finance. The established 
price is that for the average equality, preniiiims being paid 
for superior grades and penalties assessed for inferior ones. 
Ill order to determine the quality classificatioii of tobacco as 
it is delivered, each warehouse has a local committee of 
experts composed of two officials of the monopoly and two 
growers. In case of disagreement a fifth member is named 
from a list of 50 of the most prominent growers of the 
department in the preceding year. 

The production of tobacco in France ordinarily runs 
from 66,000,000 to 77,000,000 pounds; there are about 47,000 
growers, and the area eoA^ered is about 4.2,000 acres. 

impcirteci ToibaccOs—Ordiuaril^^ the monopoly must im¬ 
port about 60,000,000 pounds of leaf tobacco a year from 
foreign countries, since its requirements are about 
148,000,000 pounds, and the annual production in France and 
its Colonies amounts to only about 88,000,000 pounds. Efforts 
are being made to stimulate Colonial production, especially 
in Algeria and Madagascar. Most of the imported tobacco 
comes from the United States. 

Tobacco Factories* —There are 22 tobacco factories which 
belong to the monopoly, and three private factories in 
/ilsace and Lorraine which work for the monopoly. In 
addition the monopoly has at Limoges an establishment 'which 
iiianufactiires most of the machinery used in the tobacco 
factories. 
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All tile factories manufacture tlie ordinary smoking* 
tobacco and cigarettes, while only a limited number of them 
turn out the higher grade smoking tobaccos and cigars. 
Only three or four of the largest factories make snuff, and 
chewing tobacco is manufactured onlj' at the Morlaix plant. 

The total number of workers employed in the tobacco 
factories is 15,000, of whom 3,000 are men and 12,000 women. 

The United States furnishes most of the leaf imported 
into Prance, although the competition between Algerian 
tobaccos and Maryland types is growing stronger each year. 
Imports of leaf from the United States in 1928 amounted to 
26,904,000 pounds, or 40 per cent, of the total leaf imports, 
as compared with 21,093,000 pounds, or 31 per cent, of the 
total, imported from Algeria.— W.estern Tobacco JournaL 


A New Pest Threatens Australia. 


Flies are hardly considered dangerous to animals, on 
account of their insignificant size; nevertheless, they are 
grisly opponents which are proving one of the greatest 
menaces to life, human and otherwise. 

The latest reports from Australian cattle-raisers have 
given rise to considerable alai'm with regard to the future of 
the great beef industry of the Commonwealth. A little- 
known fly, called the Buft'alo Fly {Lyperosia eangiiay from 
the Greek, meaning ^Troublesome’’), is rapidly spreading 
through the chief cattle-rearing areas, and making it impos¬ 
sible to raise fat cattle for slaughter during certain seasons. 

This pest attacks the flesh at the base of the horns, or 
any injured part of the skin, sucking the blood and causing 
intense irritation. The tormented cattle get no respite day 
or night, and loss of all rest reduces their condition until 
they become as ill-favoured as Pharaoh’s lean kiiie. 

It is thought that this winged enemy will prove the 
greatest factor in limiting the output of beef from the 
northern areas. 
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Tke Buffalo Fly came originally from Java, wliere tlie 
cattle appear less sensitive to its ravages, and until recently 
it was unknown in Australia, save in tlie nortliern coastal 
reg'ioiis. To-day it is rapidly spreading soutli. It Fas 
entered Queensland from the east, and lias already reacted 
west; Wyndtam is extremely badly infested, and recent 
reports state that it bas even come so far soutt as Free-- 
mantle with tbe cattle boats. 

Tliis creature is related to tbe Tsetse Fly, tbe dreaded 
carrier of vSleeping Sickness, being similar in babits and 
appearance, and belonging to tbe blood-sucking family. Tbe 
only practical possibility of controlling tbe Buffalo Fly that 
so far bas presented itself is b 3 ' tbe introduction of its 
parasites and predators, wbicb, it is hoped, will make life as 
burdensome for tbe Buffalo Fly as tbis pest bas for tbe cattle. 
To tbis end several scientists, in connection with tbe Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Eesearcb of Australia, are at 
work investigating its life and babits.— Scie^ice Progress^ 
January, 1930. 


Seeds for Sale, Gwebi Farm. 




8 . 

d. 

Boer Manna . 

.per lb. 

0 

4 

Napier Fodder Boots ... ... 

. ... . per bag 

6 

0 

Edible Ganna . 

. per 100 “tubers” 

9 

0 


All prices quoted are for delivery free at any station or 
siding in Soutbern Ebodesia. Before sending cheques, in¬ 
tending purchasers are advised to ascertain that tbe seeds, 
etc., required are still available. Cheques should be made 
payable to “Gwebi Farm.’’ All orders and enquiries should 
be addressed to tbe Chief Agriculturist, Department of 
Agriculture, Salisbury, not direct to the Gwebi Farm', 
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A List of Plant Diseases Occurring 
in Southern Rhodesia. 

Compiled by J. C. E. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A.,, 
Plant Pathologist. 


lA-TRODrCTION. 

Ill accordance with recoinmendations made at the 
Imperial Agricultural Conference held in London in 1927 
the following list of diseases has been compiled from records 
of the diyision of plant pathology. ^‘A Preliminaiy List of 
Plant Diseases Recorded in Southern Bhodesia/^ which was. 
published by Eyles in 1926, has been used as a foundation, 
to which a considerable number of additions hare been made, 
whilst in many instances revision of specific and generic 
names has been required in order to bring the list up to date. 
Acknowledgmemts are due to the Director and staff of the 
Imperial Bureau of Mycology for assistance in the latter- 
respect. 

The list ill no way represents a preliminary plant disease 
survey, so that localities from which diseases were reported 
have not been included, because such records are only mis¬ 
leading as a guide to distribution and are best retained 
elsewhere until much fuller information is available. It will 
be noticed that certain local names have been changed; for 
instance, the common peach Freckle has been listed as Scab. 
This change of nomenclature is in accordance with the system 
adopted by the British Myeologieal Society (published in 
their Transactions^ YoL XIY., Parts I. and II., March, 
1929), and as far as possible this has been followed where- 
diseases similar or identical with those occurring in Great: 
Britain are recorded. 

Objections may be raised to the listing'of certain fungi 
as the cause of spe(dfie diseases—for example, Botryodiplodim 
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theohromcE or Rhizoatonia hataticola and root rot of citrus, 
wliere certain environmental conditions need to be fulfilled 
before penetration of tbe bost is accomplisbed—but it is 
tboiigbt that in view of tbe present uncertainty as regards tbe 
definition of parasitism, it is better to include doubtful forms 
ratber tban to omit any wbicb may be of importance in the 
light of future discoveries. 

LIST OF PLANT DISEASES. 

Acalyiylia sp. 

Mildew ErysipJie polygoni DC. 

APPLE (Pyriis mains L.). 

Bitter Pit. ITndetermined. 

Bitter Eot Glomerella cingulata (Stoneiii). S. & 
v.S. 

Black Rot Physalosiwra cydonice Ariiaud. 

Canker Diaportlie jjerniclosa E. Marclial. 

Crown (tall Bacterium tumefadens E. F. Sm. & 
Towns. 

Dieback Bacterium sp. 

Dieback Valsa leucostoma (Pers.) Sacc. 

Fly Speck Leptothyriuin pomi (Mont. & Pr.) Sacc. 
Fruit Cracking Coniotheciiim cliomatosporum Corda. 
Mildew Podosplicera leucotriclia (Ell. k Ev.) Salm. 
Scab Yenturia inequalis Aderli. 

Trunk Rot SchizophylTurn commune Fr. 

APRICOT ( Prun us a nn en icica L.). 

Crown Gall Bacterium tumefaciens E. F. Sni. & 
Towns. 

Rust Puccini a pruni-spiiiosm Pers, 

Scab (Freckle) Cladosporium carpoph ihnn Timm. 
Shot Hole Ccicosporn cirrumcissa Sacc. 

Storage Rot Rhizopus stoJonifer Ebreiib. 
ARTICHOKE tuherosus L.). 

Leaf Spot Cercospora sp. 

ARFM. 

Leaf Spot Cercos'pora richardimcola Atk. 
AVOCADO (Persea americana Mill.). 

Canker and Scab Physalospora persece Doidge. 

Leaf Disease Stilhella sp. 
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BALSAM {Inipatiens sp.). 

Mildew Oidiuvi sp. 

BATIHIKIA iBauJiinia sp.). 

Leaf Spot Cercospom sp. 

BABBERTON DAISY {Gerbera jamesonii Hook). 

Leaf Spot Septoria gerherce Syd. 

Root Rot Sclerotiimi rolfsii vSacc. 

Wilt Fiisarium sp. 

BARLEY {Horcleum spp.). 

Blindness, Local frost. 

Covered Smut Ustilago Jionlei (Pers.) Keliern. and 
Swing. 

Loose Sill lit Ustilago nuda (Jens.) Rostr. 

Mildew Erysiphe graminis (Eli. and Ev.) Salni. 
Rust Puccinia anoviaJa Rostr. 

BEAYS. 

French Bean {Phaseolus vulgaris L.). 

Aiitliraenose Colletotrich urn lindein iitlrmn mrh (Sacc. 

and Magn.) Br. and Cav. 

Blight Bacterium phaseoli E. F. Sin. 

Leaf Blotch Cercospora cruenta Sacc. 

Root Rot Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. 

Rust Uromyces appendicvlatus (Pers.) Le F. 

Velvet Bean {Mucuna utilis). 

Leaf Spot Phyllosticia phaseolina Sacc. 

Root Rot Rhizoctonia sp. 

Rust Uromyces mucuncE Rabeiih. 

Seedling Siiot Pseiulopeziza sp. 

Dolichos Bean (Dolichos lahlah L.). 

Seedling Blight Rhizoctonda sp. 

Blight Bacterium j^ha^eoli E. P. Sni. 

Kaffir Bean (See COWPEA). 

BEET (Beta vulgaris L.). 

Leaf Spot Cercospora heticola Sacc. 

BEGGAR WEED (Desmodium tortuosum). 

Anthracnose CoJletotriclvum omnivorum Halst, 

Berlinia spp. 

Leaf Spot PhyllaGhora brachystegim Doidge. 
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Borreria sp. 

Rust Piiccinia horreria Syd. 

Braclvystegia spp. 

Leaf Spot Macrosporium vsp. 

Leaf Spot Phyllachora hmchystegice Doidge. 

Trunk Rot Xylaria allantoidea Berk. 

CABBAGE {Brasdca oleracea L.). 

Foot Rot Phoma hra^siccB Tktim. 

Leaf Spot Alternaria circinans (Berk, and Curt.) 
Bolle. 

Caliitris vSp. 

Leaf Spot Pestalozzia funerea Desin. 

CAMPHOR LAUREL {Pittospormm imdulatuin). 

Root Disease Rhizoctonia hataticola (Taub.) Biitl. 
(Group A of Haig.^’O 

Root Disease BotTyodiplocUa theobromm Pat. 

Cmi th iu in Icmciflomin. 

Rust Hemileia woodii Ealclibr. and Cke. 

CAPE GOOSEBERRY {Physalfs L.). 

Leaf Spot Alteimana [? solani (Ell. and Mart.) 

Jones & Grout]. 

Leaf Spot PhyUosticta sp. 

Mosaic Virus. 

Smut Entyloma (Kalclibr. & Cke.) Wint. 

CARNATION {Diantlms ciwypoliyUus L.). 

Leaf Spot Seyitoria dianthi Desni. 

Rust Urornyces dianthi (Pers.) Niessl. 

Wilt Fuswriiiin sp. 

CARROT (Daiwiis cawta L.). 

Root Rot Sclerotiurn rolfsii Sacc. 

CASTOR (Ricmus commutiis L.). 

Ruvst MeJampsora 7%cini Passer. 

CELERY {A^yi'uin graveolens L.). 

Leaf Spot Septoria apii Chester. 

CHILLI {Capsicum spp.). 

Leaf Spot Cercospora sp. 

’^HaighjJ. 0. Macrophomvna phaseoH (Maiibl.) Ashby and Mhizoctonm 
hataticola (Taub.) But!., Ann. Roy. Bot Gard. Peradeniya. vol. xi. parts. 
Ceylon, 19*10. 
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CHEYSAE'THEMUM {Chrysanthemum, spp.). 

Blotcli Septoria chrysanthemella (Cav.) Sacc. 

Mildew Oidium chrysantheini liabeiili. 

Gissus sp. 

Leaf Spot Cercospova [? viticola (Ces.) Sacc.]. 

Rust Aecidhim vitis A. L. Smitli. 

CITRUS. 

Gbape Fbuit {Citrus grandis O&beck). 

Fruit Spot Leptothyrinrn poini (Mont. & Fr.) Sacc. 
Defoliation; fumigation damage. 

Leaf Disease Pseudomeliola sp. 

Root Disease. Rhizoctonia hataficola (Taiib.) ButL 
(Groui3 A of Haig.). 

Sooty Mould Capnodium citri Berk. & Desm. 

Lemon (Citrus limonia Osbeck). 

Aiitliracnose Colletotrichum gloesporwides (Penz.) 
Sacc. 

Fruit Pustules; mechanical damage. 

Leaf Spot Alternaria [? oft/B Pierce]. 

Leaf Spot Coniothecium citri Me Alp. 

Scab Sporotrichmii citri ButL 

Sooty Mould Capnodium citri Berk. & Desm. 

Root Disease Alacrophomina (MaubL) 

Ashby. [ = Rhizoctonia hataticola (Taub.) 
ButL Group C of Haig.] 

Trunk Rot Trametes meyenii (KL) Cke. [ == Poly- 
stictiis ohstinatus Cooke.] 

Yaahtxe (Citrus nohilis Lour.). 

Anthracnose Collet otrichum gloeosporioides (Penz.) 
Sacc. 

Fruit Rot Alternaria citri Pierce. 

Scaly Bark {Psorosis) Undetermined. 

Obange {Citrus sinensis Osbeck). 

Anthracnose Collet otrichum gloeosporioides (Penz.) 
Sacc, 

Bark Disease Ascochyta eitricola McAlp. 

Bark Disease; fumigation injury and pusarium sp. 
Blossom End-Split; incorrect water relations. 

Blue Contact Mould PenicilUuvi italicum Wehm. 
Collar Rot Botryodiplodia theohromce Pat. 
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Collar Hot Fusarium sp. 

Concentric Ring Blotcli; uncletennined (probably a 
deficiency disease). 

Dieback Alternaria sp. 

Cblorosis; waterlogging. 

Fruit ^'Tit Markings’’; nndeterniined. 

Fruit Rot Alternaria (? citri Pierce). 

Fruit Rot Botrytis cinerea Pars. 

Fruit Rot Diplodia natalenns Pole Eyans. 

Fruit Spot Leptothyrium pomi (Mont. & Fr.) Sacc. 
Fruit Spot Phoma sp. 

Green Mould PenicUlkim cligitatiivi Sacc. 

Internal Guinniosis {Endoxerosis ); undetermined. 
Leaf Spot Coniothecium citri Me Alp. 

Leaf Spot Epicoccum gramilattim Lenz. 

Leaf Spot Phyllosticta sp. 

Root Disease Rhizoctonia hataticola (Taub.) Biitl. 
(Group A of Haigb). 

Root Disease Macrophomina phmeoli (Maubl.) 
Ashb^L [ = Rhizoctonia hataticola (Taub.) 
Butl. Group 0 of Haigb.] 

Scab Sporotrichum citri Butl. 

Scaly Bark (Psorosis); undetermined. 

Scurf, White Coniotheciuin scahmm McAlp. 

(? cause). 

vSour Rot Oospora citri-anrantU (Ferxaris). 

Sooty Mould Capnodhim citri Berk. & Desin. 

Storage Rot Ceplialothecium roseum Ferraris. 

Tear Stain; undetermined (probably insect or 
inechanical damage). 

Twig Blight Diplodia natalensis Pole Evans. 

Twig Disease Gladosporium herharuvi (Link.) Fr. 

COFFEE (Coffea spp.). 

Algal Spot Cephaleuros sp- 

Leaf Spot Cercospora coffeicola Berk. & Curt. 

Rust (Leaf Disease) Hemileia 'vastitrim Berk. & Br. 

Commelina sp. 

Rust Uwnyces coimnelinm Oke. 

(To be conthnied,) 
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Correspondence. 


[No responsibility is accepted by this Journal for the 
views expressed by correspondents.'] 


The Editor, 

The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, 

Dear Sir, 

Rock Phosphate. 

The article written by the Chief Chemist, Mr. A. D. 
Husband, on ‘‘The Value of Eock Phosphate and Bone and 
Superphosphate as Fertiliser for Maize Production/^ and 
published in your December Journal, is welcomed by maize 
growers, proving as it does that the type of rock phosphate 
used in the experiineiits described may take a place of honour 
beside the well-tried and popular “’bone and super’’ mixture. 
The records carry with them an air of accuracy. It is not 
stated, but is coiiimon knowledge, that the rock phosphate 
used was that known as ‘‘Christmas Island.” 

The experiment showed a total increase of maize in 
three years of about ten bags joer acre for bone and super, 
and twelve and a half bags for the Christinas Island rock 
phosphate. Had the latter been applied by the optimum 
method for “insoluble” fertilizers—“broadcasting, harrowing 
and ploughing under”—I ha’ce no doubt that the result in 
its favour would have been more immediate as well as 
greater. That will doubtless be proved during the next few 
3 'ears, when the “Method of Apiilicatioii” experiments now 
being laid down, have had time to show results. 

Ill the meaiitiiiie it might be as well to record that the 
150 lbs. of bone and super added ‘28 lbs. of phosphoric oxide 
X>er acre to the plots, and 150 lbs. of Christinas Island rock 
phosphate added 58 lbs. The additional crop of ten bags of 
maize and extra weight of stalks harvested in three years 
removed from the bone and super plots about 22 lbs. of 
phosphoric oxide, leaving 6 lbs. in the soil, while the extra 
12| bags of maize with stalks harvested in three years from 
the “rock” plots removed about 27 lbs. of phosphoric oxide, 
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leaving 31 lbs. still in tbe soil at tlie end of three years. 
That must surely count in favour of the particular class of 
rock pliospliate used in the experiment— a type which is not 
at present available for sale in Southern Rhodesia. 

Permit me, sir, to place before your readers at the 
earliest possible moment the following points concerning rock: 
phosphates, which our railway rates allow to compete on 
the Bhodesian market. 

Rock phosphates vary a great deal, not only in their 
content of phosphoric acid, but in the quality or condition 
of the material—a matter of great significance. 

The following are, broadly, the types: — 

(i.) Apatite. —A ciystalline or glassy hard '^rock’^ 
usually of a high degree of purity, but not usually 
responsive in the soil unless in extreme^ fine 
condition. 

(ii.) ‘‘American’^ Rock Phosphates. —Mostly Florida, 
Tennessee or Carolina; generally nodular concre¬ 
tions; a little more responsive in the soil, but not 
much better than x4patite. 

(iii.) North African. —Largely fossil residues, cemented 
together by secondary phosphates, or lime with 
various impurities. These are said to be ''softer’^ 
by the manufacturer’s chemists, but are not neces¬ 
sarily more responsive in the soil on that account. 

(iv.) Pacific Island Rock Phosphates. —Such as hTauru, 
Christmas Island or Ocean Island phosphates, 
formed by the action of guano on coral and con¬ 
taining very little iron, alumina or silica. These 
are all of geologically recent formation, and 
although sometimes hard to handle, are definitely 
and actively responsive to suitable treatment in 
the soil. This is the type used in the experiments. 
It is almost exclusively from British territory and 
is handled by British subjects. 

Yours faithfully, 

Thos. J. Mossop. 


■^Trotea/’ Glendale, 

23rd February, 1930. 
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‘The Editor, 

TJie Rhodesia AgricidUiral Journal. 

Dear Sir, 

Farm Economy. 

I have read with interest in your March issue 
the ^‘Costings at the Gwebi Farm,” and also happily inserted 
in the same issue a paper read by Arthur A. Euston on ‘"Some 
Aspects of Cost of Production Studies in Agriculture.” 

Ten years of farming in Rhodesia have brought home 
to me the importance of general farm economy, and though 
many of us keep books, few of us make them “talk” after 
‘they are closed. 

It would be of the greatest assistance to the farming 
community of this countr^^ if we could have some concrete 
standard on which to work. 

For instance, Mr. Ruston says that on a normal farm 
labour absorbs 28 per cent, in money of the total output, and 
on the more successful farms 20 per cent, of the output. 
Should these figures apply to Rhodesia? Are they too high 
or too low ? 

Let there be a campaign of economy preached by your 
divisional experts and advisers. Let all advice given to 
farmers by your department begin in terms of £ s. d. and end 
ill the same vein. How many of us have come croppers by 
sticking to text books and advice by experts on the feeding of 
; stock? 

The feeding of dairy cattle with butter fat at I/- per ib. 
is a problem which needs the closest attention, bearing in 
mind that our natural pasture is little or no help during 
nine months of the year. The man who can keep a pedigree 
cow at her maximum milk flow from April to December and 
.sell cream to the creameries and show a reasonable profit is 
,a wizard. 

At this time of crisis no Government help, subsidies, 

■ pools or protection are going to help us. Eveiy man must 
resolutely set about putting his own house in order, cut his 
overhead charges to a minimum and go all out for yield per 
•acre. 

Excepting the tobacco debacle, ■ our agrieiiltuml 
■depression is due largely not so much to lack of' markets' but 
■-to our unprofitable yields per acre. Our Chief Agriculturist 
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lias preaclied green cropping in season and out of season as 
tlie only way of renovating our worn-out soils, and liis advice 
is proving sound all over the Colony. Pinch and scrape and 
economise in every direction but go for the yield per acre. 

Yours, etc., 

[We are pleased to publish this interesting letter. The 
work at Gwebi is merely the beginning of what we hope will 
be a system of costings applied both to this farm and to the 
commercial section of the Sand. Yekl farm at Mkrandellas. 
Already the Gwebi costings are giving indications of direc¬ 
tions in which economy must be studied, and when the 
costings of this farm and those on the Sand Yeld Demonstra¬ 
tion farm can be compared, even more interesting deductions 
should be possible.—Ed., 


Review. 


“PRUNING IN SOUTH AFRICA.” 

By Professor H. Clarke Powell: Price, 3s. 

The Central Xews Agency of Johannesburg has pub¬ 
lished a book of importance to fruit growers bearing the 
above title. The author has consolidated a wealth of inf or- 
niatioh into fifty pages, covering fruit tree pruning from the 
time of planting to the mature tree. Chapters are also de¬ 
voted to the general asj>ects of pruning, the pruning of 
individual frnits, pruning tools, fruit thinning and the 
purchase of nursery trees. 

Professor Powell has produced a book which meets a 
long-felt want, for pruning is a necessary orchard operation 
that is little understood by the average fruit growers With 
the advent of this work a natural improvement should become 
manifest in those orchards where the author’s advice is 
carried into practice. 

We can thoroughly recommend this book to anyone in¬ 
terested in fruit growing, be be student, a grower of fruit 
on a commercial scale or the owner of a small home orchard. 

G. W. M. 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


FEBEI'AEY, 1930. 


PressurcB—The mean pressure dining the month was 
very high, varying from 0.047 in. above normal at Bulawayo 
to 0.040 in. above normal at Bort Tictoria. The country 
was affected by four high pressure systems and by four low 
pressure systems. The first high appeared in the west on 
the 1st and moved round the coast on the 3rd and 4th, and 
remained on the east coast until the 8th. The second was 
on the west coast on the 6th and 7th and moved round on 
the 9th and 10th, and was on the east coast until the 15th. 
The third moved round the coast on the 14th to 16th and 
was off the east coast until the 18th. A further high ap¬ 
peared on the south-east coast on the 17th, where it remained 
until the 20th; it then moved inland and extended over 
Southern Rhodesia on the 21st to 23rd; it remained in 
evidence until the 28th. The first low was off' the south-east 
coast on the 1st and 2nd. The second low appeared off: the 
north-west coast on the 4th and moved round the coast, 
being off Loiireneo Marques on the 8th. The third low 
originated in West Africa on'the 7th; the trough passed 
through the Union on the llth to 13th, and it disappeared 
off the east coast on the 14th. A low was active in West 
Africa from the 15th to the 22nd. The fourth low passed 
round the coast between the 24th and 26th with little effect. 

Teraperatlire« —The mean temperature for the month was 
about normal. The mean maximum temperatures were uni¬ 
formly high. The mean minimum temperatures were 
slightly below normal. Relative humidity was generally 
much below normal. 

Rain Periods.— The i^ain during the month consisted 
largely of light showers, except in the Midlands, where heavy 

H 
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downpours occurred. From tlie 1st to 4tli light showers were 
recorded; from the 5th to 9th no showers were recorded; 
on the 10th and 11th light show^ers fell in the south-east; 
from the 12th to 17th isolated showers fell; from the 18th 
to 22nd light showers were numerous and heavy downpours 
occurred in the Midlands; from the 23rd to 28th light 
scattered showmrs fell. 

Rain.— The total rainfall for the month was 2.24 ins., 
or about 40 per cent, of the normal. The following table 
shows the position to the end of February in each zone:— 

Seasonal to Per cent, of 


Zone. 1st March. Average. 

A . 19.3 93 

B . 12.5 71 

C . 20.3 80 

D . 22.0 80 

E . 19.2 75 

F . 24.0 62 
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RAINFALL. 



1930. 

Total 
to end of 

Normal 

rainfall 

Station. 

Jan, 

Feb. 

period. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone A.: 





Bobi— 

Bembesi Railway 

4,02 

3.40 

17.57 

19.68 

Glenarfcoa 

4.69 

2.84 

13.84 

18.76 

loyati 

2.69 

1.00 

18.50 

20.10 

Judsonia 

2.75 

2.02 

13 39 

n.s. 

Martha Farm 

2.68 

1.64 

13.22 

15.08 

Nduba Farm 

2.86 

1.76 

14.56 

n.s. 

Shangani Estate 

3.83 

4.10 

18.29 

20.25 

Bulalima-Mangwe— 

Geateiiary 

7.01 

1.97 

18.79 

17.05 

Kalaka 

3.86 

4.41 

20.37 

17.22 

River bank 

4.45 

3.50 

16.39 

19.83 

Solusi Mission 

3.91 

3.64 

16.19 

19.50 

Bulawayo— 





Fair view Farm 

9.01 

0.54 

20.84 

17.75 

Keendale 

5.79 

1.27 

19.70 

17.45 

Lower Rangemore 

6.40 



18.84 

Observatory 

5.69 

0’70 

15.08 

19.29 

Waterworks 

5.13 

1.45 

14.40 

18.49 

Gwelo— 





Brockenhurst 

1.35 

2.51 

15.23 

n.s. 

Frogmore ... i 

1.93 

1.20 

18.40 

n.s. 

Gwelo Gaol 

1.39 

1.66 

16.35 

21.72 

Riv’ersdale Estate 

... 


■*. 

22.22 

Somerset Estate 

1.51 


1 

20.90 

insiza — 

Orangedale ... ; 

3.07 

4.93 

16.54 j 

21.57 

Shangani ... | 

2.79 

1.59 

14.73 

1 20.11 

Thoriiville _ ... 

1.84 

1.10 

11.42 

1 19.38 

Nyamandhlovu— 1 





Gwaai Reserve 

5.58 

1.44 

17.94 

16.36 

Gwaai Siding 

4.10 

2.75 

1 17.77 

n.s. 

Naseby 

4.55 

3.03 

i 14.20 ^ 

i 18.04 

Nyamandhlovu Railway 

3.67 

i.OS 

1 12.17 

18.72 

Sebungwe — 





Gokwe 

6.61 

5.48 

23.22 

24.98 

U mzingwane — 



1 


Springs 

6.72 

1.16 

15.02 

19.41 

Wankie — 





Debt 

8.72 

5.53 I 

27.18 ^ 

16.93 

Matetsi Railway 

3.72 

2.38 i 

15.25 

23.44 

Ngamo Railway 

5.68 

3.81 I 

18.57 

20.68 

Rosslyn 

8.09 

3.56 I 

20.09 

n.s. 

SukumI 

6.12 

3.66 1 

19.85 

20.82 

Tom’s Farm 

5-22 

1.93 

15 68 

n.s. 

Victoria Falls 

11.30 

4.10 I 

24.50 

n.s. 

Victoria Falls Railway 

10.89 

3-96 

24.28 

23.90 

Wankie Hospital 

6.18 

2.45 

15.51 ' 

19.60 
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RAINFALL —{ Continued ), 


Station . 

1930. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Jan. 1 

Feb. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone B, : 

Bel in gw e— 





Bi ok well 

2.92 

2.05 

17.13 

17.39 

Sovelele 




15.83 

Tamba 

4.26 

2.ki 

13.08 

15.09 

Wedza 




18.40 

B u lali ma- Man g w e— 




Bruwapeg 




16.01 

Em pandeni 

4.06 

3.02 

13.48 

18.04 

Fallow fields 

4.76 

1.89 

13.12 

n.s. 

Garth 

4.05 

1.54 

12.02 

21.33 

Maholi 




22.93 

Retreat 

4.25 

2.67 

15. is 

17.66 

Sandowm 

3.34 

1.20 

12.89 

19.88 

Semokwe Reserve 

6.31 

0.54 

13.88 

n.s. 

TJankwa 

4 31 

1.41 

12.20 

22.08 

Tjompani 

4.53 



19.34 

Chibi— 




Bubye 

1.10 

1.55 

7.77 

10.90 

Mtendelende 

Nuanetsi Homestead 

2!24 

4!oi 

islso 

6.21 

12.83 

Nfuanetsi N.O. 

1.82 

2.88 

15.06 

Gwanda— 




GwandaGaol 

4.77 

1.30 

11.82 

17.07 

Limpopo 

1.75 

0.39 

6.53 

9.97 

Mazunga 

2.40 



13.66 

Mtetengwe 

1.56 

0.80 

7.78 

9.65 

Tnii 

2.84 

1.71 

14.22 

11.77 

Insiza— 



Albany 

2.55 

2.38 

14.79 

19.63 

Filabusi 

6.83 ‘ 

' 1.19 

16.02 

18.25 

Fort Rixon 

3.12 

1 4.12 

17.35 

18.61 

Inyezi 

4.37 

! 3.02 

16.95 

18.19 

Lancaster 

6.19 

1 2.52 

14.89 

18.76 

Sealeby 

4.18 

1 S.2I 

15.58 

n.s. 

Waiiezi Mission 

4.(‘3 

2.01 

16.77 1 

n.s. 

Matobo— 



Bon Accord 

2.45 

2.36 

! 11.08 

n.s. 

Fort Usher 

5.89 

1.63 

14.39 

n.s. 

Holly’s Hope 

2.96 

i 1.43 

I 12.22 

16.83 

Longsdale 

4.44 

! 0.91 

16.44 

n.s. 

Matopo Mission 

6.40 

1.84 

16.73 

21.18 

Mtshabezi Mission 

3.84 

1.89 

12.17 

17.85 

Rhodes Matopo Park 

5.10 

1.80 

15.10 

19.69 

Umzingwane— 





Baila Balia 

6.43 i 

1.37 ! 

15.69 

19.56 

Essexvale 

8.08 

1.26 

19.52 

29.94 

Hope Fountain 

5.27 

2.24 

18.58 

22.05 
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RAINFALL- 

—(Oontmuedj^ 



j 

i 

1930. 

I 

Total 
to end of ■ 
period. 

N ormaJ 
rainfall 

Station. ; 

I 

1 

Jan. j 

Feb. : 

to end of 
period. 

Zone C. : 

Charter— 





Bushy Park 

4.10 

3.51 

17.29 

23.95 

Enkeldoorn 

5.32 

1.64 

19.79 

24.42 

Marshbrook 

7.60 

1.70 

26.67 

24.37 

The Range 

4.54 

j.07 

21.20 

25.55 

Vrede 

6.41 

4.43 

23.98 

24.93 

Chilimanzi— 





Beacon Hill 

3.08 

2.64 

17.19 

23.48 

Central Estates 

3.64 

1.95 

17.46 

25.85 

Pourie’s Post 

1.95 

2.10 

11.90 

21.35 

Orton’s Drift 

3.25 

2.17 

18.66 

20.74 

Sebakwe Post 

4.08 

2.38 

17.92 

20.12 

Umvuma Railway 

4.22 

2.35 

16.83 

23.11 

Gwelo— 





Cross Roads 

3.58 

1.63 

13.93 

23.31 

Delano Estate 

East Clare Ranch 

3.36 

4.62 

1.97 

15.34 

n.s. 

25.87 

Eorestvale 

2.73 

3.80 

18.58 

n.s. 

Globe and Phcenix Wine 

3.73 

3.39 

19.37 

23.71 

Lannes Farm ... j 

3.32 

2.26 

16.38 

! n.s. 

Lalapanzi ... | 

2.61 

4.47 

17.73 

i 26.76 

Lyndene ... j 

2.37 

1.38 

18.54 

21.57 

Woodendhove ... i 

2.09 

3.59 

16.48 

24.63 

Wold Farm 

2.79 

4.00 

17.21 

n.s. 

Hartley— 



Ardgowan 




25.86 

Baiwearie 

5.13 

8.44 

23.27 

25.93 

Battlefields 

9.94 

6.45 

26.45 

24,17 

Beatrice 

3.48 

2.39 

17.19 

26.13 

Carnock 

7.51 

2.08 

26.06 

: 25.39 

Cromdale 

7.14 

2.80 

1 23.59 

24.85 

Currandooiey 

5.97 

5.45 ' 

! 22.98 i 

n.s. 

Eiffel Blue Mine 

4.64 

9.07 

i 24.30 

21.58 

Blvington 

6.70 

2.13 

i 24.68 

25.58 

Gatooma 

6.07 

7.52 

i 23.00 

26.85 

Cotton Breeding Station 

4.83 

7.84 

i 23.32 

n.s. 

Gowerlands 

5.65 

1.75 

22.43 

25.36 

Handley Cross 

5.19 

7.39 

1 20.37 

n.s. 

Hartley Gaol 

4.69 

4.20 

' 22.51 

27.14 

Hopewell 

3.78 

2.59 

23.46 

25.43 

Jenkinstown 

6.11 

3.84 

23.98 

24.69 

Maida Vale 

3.31 

7.46 

20.06 

23.13 

Meadowlands 

9.31 

2.51 

25.90 

n.s. 

Nyadgori 

5.96 

2.02 

22.76 

23.10 

Pulham 

6.88 

2.21 

24.16 

27.16 

Ran wick 

5.01 

4.98 

26,49 

27.39 

Sunny Bank 

5.37 

4.97 

21.38 

n.s. 

, Thorndyke 

3.92 

2.59 

19.51 

22.52 
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Station. 


Zone C.—(Continued) 

Lomagundi— 
x4rgyle 
Bagiita 

Between Rivers 
Citrus Estate 
Strathdon 
Barwendale 
Bedsi 

Dingley Deli 

Gambuli 

Kapiri 

Kashao 

Kenidia 

Mafoota 

Maiiingwa 

Miami 

Mica Field 

Montrose 

Mpandegutu 

Msina 

Mukwe River Ranch 

Nyapi 

Wari 

Nyati 

Palm Tree Farm 

Pendenuis 

Raffingora 

Reuardia 

Richmond 

Robbsdale 

Romsey 

Silater Estate 

Sinoia 

Sipolilo 

Umvukwe Ranch 
Woodleigh 
Yeanling 
Zebra Vlei 
Marandellas— 

Rocky Spruit 
Mazoe— 

Pembi Ranch 
Salisbury “ 

Avondale (Broadlands) 
Ballineety 

Botanical Experiment Stati 

Bromley 

Cleveland Dam 

Forest Kursery 

Gwebi 


1930. 

Total 
to end ot 

Normal 

rainfall 

Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

period. 

to end of 

1 period. 

7.43 

2.46 J 

22.10 

26.63 

10.56 

1.08 1 

21.95 

27.28 

7.76 

1.10 

20.53 

n.s. 

10.48 

1.36 

21.82 

24.93 

7.69 

2.03 ’ 

21.26 

n.s. 

3.10 

2.15 

17.29 

24.99 

8.25 

1.65 

20.80 

25.90 

9.36 

2.51 

20.05 

22.36 

7.13 

2.45 

17.69 

28.37 

6.09 

1.52 

19.65 

25.72 

7.22 

2.56 

20.42 

n.s. 

5.07 

1.10 1 

15.77 

n.s. 

5.82 

0.78 

20.45 

24.68 

9.31 

4.15 ; 

24.14 

26.19 

5.13 

1.82 

19.60 

n.s. 

5.26 

1.64 

13.24 

23.13 

8.07 

3.37 

24.59 

24.92 

9.92 

1.34 

23.75 

25.42 

8.90 

2.28 

20.85 

n.s. 

6.81 

2.16 

20.93 

24.50 

8.28 

1.04 

18.38 

24.90 

7.41 

2.87 

19.90 

24.08 

9.17 

2.01 

21.13 

20.72 

9.34 

2.46 

24.35 

24.87 

3.41 

3.02 

17.12 

n.s. 




23.54 

6.26 

2.06 

22*05 

25.22 

4.67 

0.89 

18.11 

21.60 

5.49 

2.60 

19.53 

n.s. 




24.45 

6.13 

1*84 

17*85 

• * « 

9.27 

1.72 

20.57 

26.03 

7.59 

1.09 

20.69 

27.22 

6.94 

0.98 

20.92 

27.83 

11.59 

2.67 

24.86 

26.75 

7.26 

2.25 

20.73 

25.18 

5.66 

2.49 

19.05 

24.13 

5.70 1 

4.16 

32.06 

32.68 

6.25 

3.40 

23.17 

n.s. 

7.73 1 

1.57 1 

20.14 

26.84 

4.06 1 

0.69 ! 

16.66 

24.50 

5.10 : 

1.88 1 

20.21 

22,36 

7.77 

1.86 

27.72 

26.39 

5.96 

2.92 

23.42 

25.54 

3.49 

2.00 

19.01 

25.90 

5.93 

1.43 

18.59 

26.23 
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EAINFALL— {Continued), 


Station. 

1930. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Zone C.—(Continued) 





Salisbury (continued)— 





Salisbury Agricultural Dept. 

3.90 

1.43 

17.82 

23.32 

Sebastopol 

0.54 

1,63 

21.01 

26.31 

Stapleford 

4.20 

2.80 

17.76 

27.80 

Tobacco Experiment Station 

3.21 

1,55 

18.25 

26.45 

Western Commonage 

7.62 

1.56 

21.26 

21.97 

Sebungwe— 





Sikombela 

5.03 

3.33 

20.84 

25.42 

Wolverley 

5.10 

2.72 

17.13 

20.37 

Zone D. : 





Darwin— 





Cullinan’s Ranch 

5.30 

2.60 

21.94 

23.18 

Mount Darwin 

6.40 

1.18 

17.43 

25.86 

Rusambo 

8.08 

0.94 

19.96 

n.s. 

Inyanga— 





Inyanga 

5.33 

0.95 

19.92 

30.13 

Juliasdale 

5.67 

1.55 

29.12 

33.05 

Rhodes Estate 

4.18 

2.98 

23.30 

33.72 

Makoni— 





Ardlamont 

7.20 

1.37 

25.11 

' n. s. 

Eagle’s Nest 

7.71 

1.18 

25.17 

26.26 

Mayo Ranch 

3.74 

1.40 

19.11 

n.s. 

Wensleydale 

9.22 

2.73 

28.63 

25.28 

Mazoe— 





Argyle Park 

7.16 

2.70 

20.77 

25.89 

Atherstone 

9.15 

1.52 

25 53 

26.47 

Bellevue 

5.85 

2.75 

20.30 

25,80 

Bindura 

6.19 

1.66 

17.91 

26.15 

Ceres 

7.55 

0.81 

23.43 

29.78 

Chipoli 

6.64 

0.84 

26.49 

26.58 

Citrus Estate 

4.87 

' 1.80 

21.72 

27.74 

Craigengower 

6.86 

1.96 

22.35 

27.07 

Dandejena 

5.20 

1.49 

22.08 

n.s. 

Donje 

! 5.29 

3,16 

23.41 

i n.s. 

Progmore 

8.11 

2.90 

. 25.29 

1 26.40 

Glen Divis 

8.36 

1.22 

22.73' 

29.64 

Gien Grey 

5.49 

1.42 

1 17.76 

23.90 

Great B ... | 

8.99 

5.00 

1 25,30 

27.08 

Hinteii 

3.00 



20.34 

Horta 

5,93 



n.s. 

Kilmer 

6.77 

L80 

22!m i 

27.09 

Kingston 

8.87 

0.92 

24.87 1 

29.93 

Maienza 

7.37 

0.76 

26.30 

27.90 

Marston Farm 

6.51 

1.42 

19.72 

n.s. 

Mazoe Dam 

5.44 

1.23 

21.15 

27.48 

Mgutu 

5.62 

3.15 

19.79 

29.08 

Muripfumba 

7.34 

3.06 

27.12 

24,18 

Omeatb 

7.26 

1.39 

24.56 

26.48 
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RAINFALL —(Continued J. 


Statioi^. 


1930. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

1 

Normal 

rainfall 


1 Jan. 

Feb. 

to end of 
period. 

2oke I>.—(Continued) 

Mazoe (continued)— 






Pearson Settlement 


5.37 

1.75 

16.45 

26.08 

Riversdale Estate 


6.27 

1.02 

17.20 

24.23 

Ruia 


5.92 

1.67 

24.09 

28.86 

Rustington 

... 

8.20 

0.20 

26.62 

24.42 

Shamva Mine 


6.16 

0.97 

24.49 

27.19 

Stanle}/ Kop 


7.36 

1.77 

22.93 

25.11 

Sunnyside 

... 

6.82 

0.77 

22.42 

27.45 

Tei gn 


5.21 

1.31 

18.15 

27.38 

Usk 


10.21 

0.82 

27.49 

31.25 

Virginia 


9.25 

0.35 

21.01 

26.01 

Visa 


7.86 

1.87 

24.25 

n.s. 

Woodlands 





28.59 

Zombi Farm 


6,95 

0.99 

24.30 

20.97 

Mrewa— 






Maryland 


4,00 

1.31 

21.12 

n.s. 

Montclair 


6.53 

0.82 

21.60 

n.s. 

Mrewa 


3.51 

2.25 

20.14 

28.61 

Nyaderi Mission 


3.46 

0.66 

19.35 

23.75 

Selous Nek 


4.05 

0.75 

21.95 

28.16 

Mtoko— 





Makaha 


5.26 

0.19 

17.57 

28.37 

Mtoko (N.O,) 

Salisbury— 


5.64 

2.54 

30.19 

24,18 

Arcturus 


5.89 

1.47 

21.75 

29,55 

Chindamora Reserve 

... 

5.81 


27.04 

Glenara 


6.97 

2;77 

i8!7i 

26.75 

Goromonzi 


6.59 

2.10 

21.86 

28.94 

Hatclilffe 


4.38 

1.34 

16.95 

27.75 

Hillside (Bronilej^) 


6.67 

1.21 

26.24 

28.05 

K-ilmuir 


6.71 

1.62 

18.77 

31,24 

Meadows 


6.75 

1.91 

24.93 

31.28 

Pendennis 


3.69 

1.40 

18.00 

n.s. 

Selby 


5.57 

3.45 

21.11 

25.19 

Springs 


8.21 

1.34 

20.52 

25.83 

Teviotdale 


4.78 

1.91 

17.70 

n.s. 

Vainona 


3.87 

1.75 1 

16.92 

26,18 

Zone E.: 

Belingwe— 



! 



Beling-we (N-C.) 

'"'-'.Boro 


3,66 

0.98 

16.45 

18.60 


6,01 

1.39 

19,12 

17.84 

Sbabani 

Bikita-— 


3.70 

0.77 

11.23 

I 

18.66 

Angus Ranch 

... 

4.50 

1.24 

^ 17.02 

16.45 

Bikita 

... 

7-04 

4.28 

26.76 

25.60 

BevRli' Ranch 

... ■ 

3.04 

0.61 

13.06 

16,50 

Pamu^shana 

... 1 


28,24 
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fi AINFALL —( Continued). 


Station. 


Zone E.—(Continued) 

Charter— 

Buhera 

CMbi— 

Chibi 
Lmidi 
Mpapas 
Chilimanzi— 

Alianberry 
Brief ontein 
Felixburg 
Grootfoiitein 
Induna Farm 
Mtao Forest 
Mukowries 
Thornhill 
Gutu— 

Albeit Mission 
Bevuli Store 
Eastdale Estates 
Gutu (N.O.) 

Glenary 
Gwelo— 

Glencraig 
Partridge Farm 
Sheep Bun Farm 
Inyanga— 

St. Trias^ Hill 
Insiza— 

Boodeheuvel 
Stoneham (Brae Valley) 
Makoni— 

Bude 

Oraigendoran 
Forest Hill 
Kairidzi 
Mona 

Monte Cassino 
Buati 

Busape (H.O.) 

Springs 
Whitgift 
MarandeilaS'— 

Bonongwe 

Delta 

Elandslaagte 

Lushington 

Macheke 

Marandellas (K.C.) 


1930. 


Jan. ; Feb, 


Total 
to end of 
period. 


1 

! Normal 
I rainfall 
' to end of 
; period. 


3.70 

1.20 ■ 

15.71 

26.75 

1.88 

0.S7 

17.25 

19.10 

12.04 

1.20 

26.56 

19.26 

6,51 

... 


16.13 

4.06 

1.33 

19.24 

22.84 

2.80 

2.31 

12.48 

22.08 

2.28 

1.80 

14.24 

22.50 

2.90 

... 


21.80 

3.66 

1.56 

11.81 

25.50 

6.38 

1.85 

16.42 

23.55 

6.41 

2.92 

16.97 

n.s. 

3.03 

1.19 

12.59 

n.s. 

3.53 

0.40 

15.25 

19.32 

_ 



n.s. 

3.97 

1.15 

20.22 

25.13 

2.92 

1.11 

14.41 

23.70 

3.64 

0.68 

15.54 

20.06 

4.07 

2.67 

19.71 

25.65 

3.30 

4.69 

20.40 

25.75 

2.47 ; 

1.94 

i 14.08 

21.85 

5.30 

1.95 

28.95 

30.38 

4.71 

2.80 

18.28 

21.40 

5.18 

3.47 

17.26 

n.s. 




n.s. 

4!22 

o!o9 

20. k ' 

26.09 

6.54 

1.20 

24.06 

28.05 

5.43 

0.87 

24.90 

n.s. 

6.11 

2.02 

27.85 

29.31 

10.38 

1.14 

28.98 

27.69 

4.51 

0.73 

20.97 

n.s. 

4.37 

0.78 

26.33 

n.s. 

4.59 

1.35 

27.59 

27.08 

3.49 

0.26 

19.90 

n.s. 

6.26 

4.55 

29.94 

26.00 

7.01 

2.89 

30.13 

29.49 

5.58 

3.96 

26.84 

24.49 

6.17 



n.s. 

7.S2 : 

1.08 

24*48 i 

27.43 

7.27 

■ 

3.28 

30.73 ■ i 
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RAINFALL— ( Cu^itinued), 


1 

Station. 

i 

1930. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Jan. 

Feb. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone E.—(Continued) 

Marandellas (Continued}— 
Alarandellas Estate 

Kelson 

0.45 

4 36 

4.50 

2.24 

31.57 

27.01 


Wedza Reserve 

Wenimbi 

Melsetter— 

Braokenbury 

Kew Yearns Gift 

7-27 

8.34 

6.89 

3.10 

27.85 

41.94 

5.13 



n.s. 

Sabi Taiiganda Estate 

3.50 

0.20 

12.20 

11 . s. 

Ndanga— 





Bangala Ranch 

6.35 



n.s. 

Boornfontein 

3 38 

0.93 

19.58 

21.25 

Marali Ranch 

3.15 

0.65 

16.87 

24.71 

Triangle Ranch 

7.93 

1.11 

16.55 

16.12 

Zaka 

4.34 

1.69 

17.98 

n.s. 

Selukwe— 




Aberfoyle Ranch 

4.86 

1.35 

18,.3S 

22.10 

Hillingdon 

4.84 

2 27 

18.64 

26.17 

Impali Source 

3.75 

2.26 

16.67 

21.70 

Rio 

2.97 

3.05 

18.63 

24.41 

Safago 

3.27 

2.93 

20.74 

26.43 

Selukwe 

5.88 

5.53 

1 30.91 

30.52 

Umtali— 





Argyii 

3.09 

0.30 

16,16 

27.03 

Embeza 

4.95 

7.19 ! 

35.31 

n.s. 

Fair view 

2.13 

0.85 

17.68 

27.24 

Fern Valley 

3.09 

0.65 

17.56 

28.01 

Jerain 

4.18 

0.52 

18.41 

24 36 

Mountain Home 

7.08 : 

5.53 

1 32.67 

n.s. 

Mufcambara Mission 

3.12 ' 

! 0.97 

1 15.99 

23.01 

Odzani Rower Station 

6.21 

0.97 

1 22.68 

28.98 

Park Farm 

i 3.03 ! 

' 3,54 

20.81 

32.04 

Premier Estate 

4.86 1 

1 0.80 

21.98 

! 24.86 

Sarum 

4.42 1 



24.67 

Sheba 

10.08 

7*40 

46^62 

n.s. 

Sfcapleford 

8.30 

1 6.47 

37.85 

53.86 

St, Augustine’s Mission 

4.17 

1.92 

24.06 

30.63 

'Transsau Estate 

2.33 



24.26 

Umtali Gaol 

2,78 

1 h71 

20]76 

24.29 

Victoria— 





Bruceliame 

2.01 

2.38 

16.62 

21.70 

Cambria 

1.62 

1.61 

13.59 

17.19 

Chevedeo 

3.74 

1.55 

20.33 

25.98 

Clipsham 

1.92 

3.91 

18.80 

21.87 

Gokomere i 

2,97 i 




Kimberley Ranch ... 1 

3.15 i 

1*28 


n.s. 

Mashaba 

4.63 

1.15 

17.99 

21.98 

Miltonia 

2.18 

2.70 

14.99' 

n.s. 

River dene North 

2.00 

1.74 

i 

15.78 

20.31 
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RAINFALL— (Continued). 


f 

Station. 

1930. 

_. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

1 

Jan. 1 

i 

Feb. 

Zone E.-—(Continued) 





Victoria (Continued)— 





Salem ore 

2.57 

1.34 

21.61 

24.31 

Silver Oaks 

2.64 

1.61 

16.85 

22.67 

Stanmore 

2GS 

1.24 

1S.S9 

18.82 

Victoria 

2.18 

2.49 

16.26 

20.74 

Zimbabwe 

3.C8 

1.61 

18.29 

i 

22.73 

Zone F. : 



1 

! 

i 


Melsetter — 

! 


f 


Chikore 

i 4.71 

1 2.98 

i 23.05 

32.29 

Cliipinga 

i 4.41 

2.J9 

i 21.84 

32.63 

Lettie Swan 

4.65 

2.76 

' 18.88 

n.s. 

Melsetter 

3.95 

3.04 

: 23.64 

34.7i 

Mount Seiinda 

i 8.57 

5.18 

1 29.89 

43.34 

Vermont 

7.03 



44.60 

Umtali — 



i 


Cioudlands 

I 3.90 ^ 

i 

5.98 

; 27.07 

n.s. 







Dates of Meetings of Farmers’ Associations, Southern Rhodesia. 
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Farming Calendar. 


April. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

The notes given for last month will in the main apply to April also, 
according as to how the season develops. Last year, for instance, the 
honey flow in Northern Ehodesia was much protracted and the bees were 
busy storing until well on in May. New swarms are not recommended 
to }3e hived during this month unless they are supplied in the first 
instance with fully drawn out frames and the ownier is prepared' to feed 
them now and again during the winter. As April should be a very active 

month for the bees, watch carefully the progress of the crates in which 

surplus honey is being stored, and have plenty of frames—fully drawn 
out if possible—ready fixed with foundation so as to place on extra crates 
as occasion may require; these should be placed under the full or filling 
one and not on the top, as might appear the case. For the benefit of 
those who would like a little honeycomb, it might be stated that if two 
or three shallow frames are fitted with four empty comb sections, and 
placed in the crate, the bees will take to this plan and so provide both 

comb and honey for extraction in the one crate. In this African climate 

full crates can he left on the hive with safety until ready for extraction, 
but if any are taken off they must be watched now’ and again until they 
are extracted for damages from the wax moth, which in a day or so can 
ruin both the comb and honey. Will apiarists this month take particular 
note as to any Sunn hemp crop they may have? This plant may foe rich 
in nectar, and much valuable information might be obtained if this is the 
case, as the crop is being planted on an increasing scale. 

CITR.US FRUITS. 

During the first half of this month, autumn budding can still be per¬ 
formed if the sap is still up and the bark of the stock slips freely. Un¬ 
profitable and olf type trees that have been headed back for top working 
and which have been carefully thinned out may have the shoots on which 
February-March buds have failed re-budded to profitable varieties. If the 
JMarch rains have been sufficient and ploughing and cultivation have been 
completed, continue cultivation to retain soil moisture and destroy winter 
weeds. If a dry March has been experienced and cultivation has been 
badly performed, irrigation should be commenced or continued to keep the 
trees and fruit in good order. If not already applied to the unthrifty 
trees which are late w'ith their autumn flush, soluble fertilisers containing 
nitrogen and phosphoric oxide can be applied wdth advantage to these 
trees. The fertiliser should be worked into the soil with a cultivator and 
followed up with an irrigation. Exporters should have everything in 
readiness for packing the early fruit, which should be fit to market about 
the end of the month. Scale infested fruit will be unfit for export unless 
treated at once. See entomological notes for treatment. 

CROPS. 

If sufficiently mature, begin cutting and stocking early maize over a 
small acreage and plough up the ground whilst stiU damp between the 
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rows of stocks. If ripe, reap and husk early planted maize, and keep 
in a separate dump. Continue to make field selections of the best maize 
plants, and mark those required for seed "with strips of coloured cloth. 
Lift any ground nuts and potatoes showing signs of making second growth. 
Make silage j cut maize for this when the ears are in the “dough” stage. 
Pick up and stook maize plants blown over to protect the ears from white 
ants. Feed sweet potato vines to stock, reserving any new growth of vines 
for feeding as grazing in Alay. Plough in any green manure crops not 
already turned under. Plough fallowed land. Keep potatoes reserved for 
seed on racks in a cool place protected from frost, but well ventilated. 
Transplant onions from seed-beds to irrigated or naturally moist lands; 
irrigate about once a week, but do not apply too much vrater. Pick over 
potatoes which may be lifted, and remove the bad and diseased ones. 
Winter cereal crops for grain can be sowm towards the end of the month. 
Cart manure to the lands. Remember that good and deep ploughing to a 
depth of at least 7 to 8 inches is essential, and the basis of all siiccessftil 
arable farming. If the lands are not already ploughed so deep, increase 
the depth of ploughing about an inch a year until this depth, or even more, 
is reached. On lands which have been ploughed for a number of years at 
the same depth, use a grubber to stir up the sub-soil without lifting it to 
the surface. Too much attention cannot be paid to good tillage. It is 
usually good practice to follow the plough at once with a harrow or other 
suitable Implement to break down the clods before they bake hard. Con¬ 
tinue breaking up new lands; the earlier this is done the more complete 
is the decomposition of the vegetable matter in the soil. When making 
hay of coarse legumes such as velvet and dollchos beans and cowpeas, 
be sure that the vines are dry before stacking. Handle the hay as little 
as possible to avoid loss of leaf. Thought should be given to laying in 
supplies of thatching grass lor thatching and repairing roofs. The veld 
may be beginning to dry off. Consideration may be given to mowing or 
otherwise preparing fire lines as a preventive against veld fires. 

DAIRYING. 

At this season of the year the milking kraal is generally far from 
clean owing to the excessive amount of mud or dust which has accumu¬ 
lated during the latter part of the rainy season, and in consequence 
farmers invariably have trouble in producng first-grade cream. Every 
endeavour should be made to erect a small milking shed in which four or 
five cows or more can be milked at a time, and every effort 
should be made to keep the cows clean. The udders should be wiped 
before milking with a clean, damp cloth, and the farmer should see that 
the natives’ hands are washed with soap and clean water before and after 
each milking. 

If butter is made, the cream and washing water should be put out 
overnight, and if the cream is churned early the following morning, vei^y 
little difficulty should be experienced in obtaining a good grain and a 
firm body in the butter. 

From this time of the year onwards, cheese making operations are 
usually most successful. The evening’s milk should not be kept in the 
dairy, but should be placed outside, preferably in a bath, and covered over 
with butter muslin, cheese cloth or mosquito gauze netting. Care should 
always be exercised, however, in using evening’s milk. Morning’s 
milk plus 'a starter usually gives the best quality, and if a starter 
is used, care should be taken that it shows no signs of gasiness or off 
flavours. 

The season of abundant green pasture is over, and the natural grazing, 
unless supplemented by some green food or succulent roughage, is not sufii- 
eient to maintain a full flow of milk. The most economical supplement to 
veld grazing at this time is maize silage, and this should be fed in liberal 
quantities to all ^milking cows and growing stock. A few pounds of con¬ 
centrates in addition would.also be of great benefit to the milking cows, 
which should' not- be compelled to subsist entirely on veld' hay and silage. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

If not already done, orchards should be ploughed, harrowed and well 
cultivated to retain the soil moisture for spring blossoming and growth. 
Varieties such as the Chinese peaches, etc., may be pruned after the leaves 
have dropped. 

Order all trees for winter planting during June-July. August planting 
is unsafe for many early growing varieties of fruits. 

All late apples should be harvested and stored or marketed. 

ENTOAIOLOGICAL. 

Maize.—Although certain pests, such as eamvorm and stalk borer, 
may be in evidence, there are practically no operations against insect pests 
that can be carried out economically during this month. 

Tobacco.—Any remaining plants showing stem borer attack should 
be removed and burnt. Watch should be kept for emergence of the adult wire 
vsrorm beetle. These should be poisoned with Paris green in the proportion of 
1 ib. to 200 lbs. of maize meal. The bait should be spread on the land in 
small heaps early in the morning and shaded from the sun. 

Cotton.—Damage to bolls from bollworms may be betrayed by the 
dropping of the bolls attacked. These should be collected and burnt. ’ 
Cotton Stainers should be destroyed by hand collecting. Guinea fowl, 
turkeys, etc., may be encouraged about the land to destroy stainers and 
other insects. 

Citrus.—Collect and destroy infested fruit to keep down citrus codling 
moth. Red scale should be destroyed by fumigation with hydrocyanic acid 
gas. Soft brown scale may be controlled by spraying with resin wash. If 
unseasonable young growth appears, aphis may develop and must be kept 
suppressed to prevent soiling of the fruit vrith black fungus. 

Vegetable Garden.—Plants of the cabbage family are liable to suffer 
severely from cabbage louse and Bagrada bug. The former can be kept 
largely suppressed by frequent washings with a strong spray of cold water. 
Bagrada bug is difficult to fight, but carbolic emulsion and resin wash 
have been recommended as spray’s elsewhere. These washes must be 
applied directly to the insects, and the immature stages are more readily 
killed than the adults. 

Potatoes should be cultivated systematically and hilled to keep the 
tuber moth from the tubers. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

The garden can generally be depended upon to make a good show 
in the autumn and early winter, provided that the plants have been pre¬ 
viously kept in a healthy condition by watering, mulching and feeding. 
Snap dragons and other seedlings, also cuttings, may now be planted out 
into their permanent positions. Sowing may be made of hardy annuals, 
such as hollyhocks, larkspur, clarkia, pansy, petunia, sweet peas, gaillardia 
and candytuft. Bulbs of spring flowering plants may be taken up, divided 
and replanted. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Sow at once all that is required to fill up the vegetable garden before 
the soil has parted with ail moisture. Seeds sown now will germinate 
freely, and plants will establish themselves more quickly than during 
the ' colder weather, which can soon be expected. A start should now 
be made at cleaning, asparagus beds. Tiiis' is a most popular vegetable, 
and yet one rarely sees it cultivated in the ordinary Rhodesian garden. 
It' is supposed to be difficult to grow, but this supposition is not borne 
out, as, once established, a bed of asparagus is one of the most easily 
managed vegetables in the whole garden. Depth of good soil and plenty 
of manure are all that this' plant' requires. Rhubarb roots may be taken 


1 
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iipj divided and replanted this month. Plant out from seed beds cabbage 
and onion plants into their permanent quarters. Sow a full crop of 
peaSj broad beans^ turnips, onions, lettuce and radish, 

FORESTRY. 

Cultivate the soil in the young plantations either by means of machines 
or hand labour. The cultivation will conserve moisture. Hoed out weed 
growth should be applied as a mulch round the base of each young tree. 
Be careful not to pile earth round the stems of the young trees. Covering 
the stems with earth even for an inch or two interferes with sap circula¬ 
tion and invites attacks by termites. 

Prune the young trees to single stems. Any strong undesirable branch 
growth may be checked by breaking off the leading shoot. 

POULTRY. 

The first chicks should now be out, and these, having been hatched, 
must be well looked after. No food should be given for the first 36 to 48 
hours. Leave them to sleep as much as possible. See that they have 
plenty of fresh warm air, but are not exposed to draughts. After 48 hours 
give some small grit and charcoal to purify the intestinal tract and aid 
digestion. A pamphlet dealing very fully with incubation and rearing of 
chickens can Ibe obtained gratis on application to the Poultry Experts, 
Department of Agriculture. 

One comes across many cases of wrong treatment of chickens in this 
country, the chief being uncleanliness, over-crowding, giving food too early 
and dirty drinking water. Two most important foods are animal protein, 
especially in the form of thick separated or whole milk and green food, 
especially onions or eschalots or their green tops. The loss in the rearing 
of chicks is very great; this should not be so if good breeding stock is 
used, the eggs from these are carefully handled and incubated and the 
chicks reared with care and common sense. 

Any turkey chicks hatched at this time of the year should be well 
looked after. They should be kept warm, dry, free from insects, fed on 
dry food only, given plenty of thick separated milk, onions or onion tops, 
dry mash and grain. A pamphlet on turkeys and turkey rearing is obtain¬ 
able gratis from the Poultiy Experts. 

Ducks should do well during the month, the weather being as a rule 
cool, moist and bracing: but the houses in which they sleep must not be 
damp. Duck breeders should always be on the “'qui vive’'* for a round 
worm called “Trichosoma contortiim,” which is often fatal to ducks. It 
is found in the cesophagiis, and causes arrest of growth, emaciation and 
weakness and sometimes epileptiform attacks. A swelling will be noticed 
at the lower part of the neck, which rapidly increases in size, and death 
occurs in one to three days. Onions, or preferably garlic, mixed with the 
food is a good preventive and cure. Another good remedy is essence of 
turpentine mixed with twice its quantity of olive oil and one or two 
tabiespoonfuls given for a dose. 

TOBACCO. 

The grading of the brighter grades should be proceeded with as soon 
as convenient. All leaf -which has cured green should be bulked separately 
and be regularly examined to avoid serious damage through overheating. 
Tobacco seed heads, when mature, should be removed from the plants 
and stored where no damage will occur through activities by rats and 
mice. Care should be taken to store these seed heads with the pods upper¬ 
most, as otherwise much seed may be lost. Clear and plough the land 
soon after the xrop has been harvested. Burn old stalks as a control 
measure against possible carry over of disease. 
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May. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

Last- montii under normal conditions should have seen the last honey 
flow of the season almost ready for robbing, for which purpose have the 
extractor overhauled, spare crates available, bee escape boards ready, honey 
jars and bottles ready for usage, and also have a few spare quilts on hand. 
Do not rob the bees of too much honey, remembering that sending them 
into winter quarters with a sufficiency of food means a strong issuing 
colony in the spring. Any new- swarms that it may be decided to add to 
the apiary, feed well if necessary, to induce stimulative breeding while 
there is time, or if new young queens have replaced older ones also feeot 
liberally this month in the proportion of one part of cane sugar to two 
of water,* for the somewhat wild Rhodesian bee there is nothing like the 
Alexander feeder let in from the back. Keep ail the spaces under hive 
stands clean, also inspect daily to see that wdiite ants are not building up 
from the soil; if this is neglected much loss may follow. When seen, 
sprinkle diluted kerol from a watering can under the hive stand. 

Granulation in the bottled honey can be prevented by first ripening 
the extracted honey in large tins covered with butter muslin for three or 
four days by exposure to the sun’s raj^s. It should then be heated to a 
temperature of 150-160 degrees—nothing higher. As soon as this is 
reached witlidraw the tins and bottle when cooling. The best way to 
obtain this heating is to place the tins in another receptacle of cold water 
and boil it up to the required heat, as heating it direct over a fire is very 
liable to burn the contents or to impair the delicate flavour of the natural 
honey. 


CITRUS FRUITS. 

The harvesting of the early ripening fruit should be commenced about 
the first week m May. Exporters should cure their Washington Navels 
for a longer period than usual; this will enable them to detect the thick 
skinned fruit easily. Where necessary, irrigation should be continued up 
to withm ten days of harvesting. All ploughing and cultivation should be 
completed without delay. 


CROPS. 

Coatinue^ to cut and stook maize as it matures; make the stocks small 
to assist drying. Later in the season the stocks may be made larger. See 
that the stocks are secure and pick up plants lying on the ground. Continue 
to ploiign up land between stocks of maize. Give ail maize harvested, 
whether husked or m the husk, a chance to drv out before riding to the 
dumps Do not begin slielling_if the ears are still damp. Do not use new 
gram bags for harvesting maize. Make the dumps of unhusked ears as 
small as possible; the smaller the dump the quicker the grain will dry out. 
Gram on tne cobs dries extremely slowly, if at all, in dumps of large 
size. Do not mix unhusked ears from the stooks with dryer ears harvested 
later from the standing crop. Keep the dryer ears in a separate dump: 
shell,^ bag^ and stack such maize separately. When cutting maize for stook- 
ing, insist on the stalks being cut within 2 to 4 inches of ground level 
ihe plough, m Rhodesia, will not bury roots with stalks 8 to 12 inches high. 
A long stubbie of stalks makes clearing of the ground for ploughine very 
tedious and expensive If not already harvested, ground huts shoMd be 
before the first frosts damage the hay. Finish transplanting onions 
from seed-beds. If plants are not flourishing after transplanting, give a 
light dressing of mtrate of soda—^ lbs.' per acre. Repeat in a fortnight 
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if needed. Sow most wdnter cereals on wet vieis or under irrigation early 
this month. Feed your sweet potato vines to stock ; if frosts occur the vines 
will be killed. Dig and feed tubers from end of month onwards. Towards 
end of month harvest cattle pumpkins and melons and handle carefully; 
avoid bruising to prevent rotting. Place pumpkins and melons in a dry 
situation in the open and in a single layer. Supply plenty of roughage to 
cattle pens, kraals and stables to increase the manure supply. Collect and 
cart manure to lands for spreading. Do not attempt to plough in dry grass 
or quantities of maize refuse. The plough will not turn it under and it 
will not rot before next planting season. Burn such refuse and make a 
good job of the ploughing. If the aveather seems set fair, commence brick- 
making. A small kiln of bricks always on hand is most useful. As labour 
permits, re-tliatch buildings and onthou.ses in need of repair. Overhaul, 
grease and paint planters, drills and other implements not required again 
until next season, and store a-way under cover. Think about your fertiliser 
requirements for next season and place your orders. From now onwards 
the second ploughing of new land broken up earlier in the season should 
be pushed on with as opportunity ohers. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

The pruning of early ripening peaches should be performed this month. 
All holes should be completed and kept in readiness for June planting. 
Rlougliing or digging and cultivation should be completed without delay. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL, 

Cabbage Family.—Plants of this family are liable to suffer greatly 
from cabbage louse and Bagrada bug during May. For the former, spray 
with soap and tobacco wash, which may help if the plants are not too big. 

Dlial.—-Blister beetles are still injurious to the blossom of the crop, and 
should be regularly collected and destroyed. 

Citrus Trees.—Continue to collect and destroy all fruits infested with 
citrus codling. 

Guava.—Fruit fly and citrus codling breed in these fruits during the 
autumn and winter. 

Tobacco.—Watch should be kept for emergence of the adult wireworm 
beetle. These should be poisoned with Paris green in the proportion of 
1 lb. to 200 lbs. of maize meal. The bait should be spread on the land in 
small heaps early in the morning, and shaded from the sun. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

The month of May is a suitable one for the preparation of new flower 
beds,^ The ground should be well trenched, and if of poor quality, a light 
dressing of well rotted manure will be a distinct advantage. Too heavy 
dressing is not advised, as too rich a soil is likely to produce an abundance 
of foliage and very few flowers. It is not too late to sow sweet pea seeds, 
but the best results come from early planting. By this time all bulbs for 
spring flowering will be planted. Chrysanthemums, delphiniums, dahlias 
and other herbaceous perennials may now be cut down, and if necessary 
taken up, divided and replanted 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

It will be necessary during the early part of the month to clear off 
wfmt remains of summer crops, such as haricot beans, peas, cucumbers, 
etc. Where winter deep rooting vegetables are to be grown, such as 
carrots, parsnips and beets, the soil and sub-soil should be deeply worked 
so as to allow a ready root run for these vegetables. A dressing of lime 
will be of great value in every section of the kitchen garden. This will 
especially help to minimise future attacks of insects and fungus attacks 
New asparagus beds may^ be made this month; old beds should be cut 
down, cleaned and kept in good order; also a light dressing of stable' 
manure may be given to the beds. Planting may be made of all seedlings, 
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sucli as cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, onions, etc., and seeds of carrot, leek, 
lettuce, onions, peas, radish, turnip, parsnip, broad beans may be sown. 

FORESTRY. 

Continue |)rickiiig out seedlings into tins. Deciduous trees U'hicii are 
propagated by means of cuttings should be taken in hand. See that the 
fire lines are in order, and in the case of woods which have formed canopy, 
remove inflammable material below the edge trees. 

POULTRY. 

All cockerel chickens should be separated from the pullets, and every 
month gone over carefully, the poorer ones eliminated and only the 
very best kept. Those cockerels with the deep long bodies, short legs and 
round heads should be kept. Those with any inclination to long legs, knock 
knees, long heads or thin beak, lop-over combs, narrow bodies, or those 
lacking length and depth should be rigorously discarded. The chickens 
must not be allowed to become chilled, especially at night ; on 
the other hand, they must not sleep in a hot stuffy atmosphere. 
On no account must they be overcrowded; this is fatal and is one of the 
many rocks on which poultry keepers come to grief. 

The young stock must have all they can eat; to stint them is to ruin 
them for good and all. A bird that has been stunted never recovers. 
Remember that they require food for heat, energy, repair of wear and tear, 
and to produce bone, fat, flesh, tissue, blood and feathers. A good quality 
bone meal (lime phosphate) is absolutely necessary, as is also plenty 
of succulent green food, and no animal protein is better than thick sepa¬ 
rated milk for the lieaith and growth of the chickens. 

Those going in for ducks should hatch according to the numbers they 
have to supply for eating each week. Ducks must have all the food they 
will eat from the time they are hatched. A quick-growing duck should 
put on 1 lb. per week and be ready for killing at from seven to eight 
weeks old. Always kill or sell for killing just before the large wing 
feathers commence to grow. 

If the rains have stopped, turkeys can be hatched. See that 
the youngsters are kept warm, but also that they have plenty of fresh 
air. Never feed young turkeys on wet or moist food, but give dry mash, 
grain, plenty of onion tops or onions chopped small, and thick separated 
milk. Keep them free from insect vermin; they will never thrive if they 
are infested with these. 

Never allow the hen that has hatched the turkey eggs to run with 
the youngsters. Always confine her in a coop, through the slats of which 
the young turkeys can run in and out. The coop should be moved to fresh 
ground each day; nothing is worse for young turkeys than to be running 
on the same piece of ground for long at a time. Tainted ground is one 
of the chief causes of mortality among young turkeys. 

STOCK. 

Cattle.—Ranching cattle may still be expected to be in good condition. 
In most districts it will be wdse to conserve hay, maize stover, ^ensilage 
and a supply of any other cheap feed as a provision against possible late 
rains in the spring, and to enable one to maintain the younger or very 
old stock should occasion arise. By the middle of this' month dairy 
cattle will -require more serious attention in the matter of feed. Grass 
should be cut for bedding and both cows and calves should be vrell 
bedded down at night from now onwards, and cowsheds should ^be put 
in good repair. Attention should be given to the water supplies and 
care taken that they are clean and sufficient. 

Sheep.—^If the vleis have dried, sheep may be allowed into the lower 
lying veld. If the rainS' are put in now, iambs will arrive',in October, 
which is usually a good month to arrange for. Those who favour winter 
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lambs and have ewes lambing now -will find a ^ few handfuls of maize, 
together with chopped maize stalks or any other kind of available roughage 
or green stuff, a great help to the ewes in providing milk. 

TOBACCO. 

Curing should be completed as early in the month as possible to prevent 
loss from frost. The bales of tobacco should be examined and turned 
weekly until they are despatched from the farm. All bulks must be 
inspected regularly and turned if necessary. Tobacco seed should be shelled 
as soon as the seed pods are dry and the seed carefully labelled and stored in 
a dry place. The stumping, clearing and ploughing of new land, if operations 
have not already been commenced, should be no longer delayed. Land which 
has just produced a crop should be ploughed and harrowed as soon after 
the harvest as possible. 

VETERINARY. 

Horse-sickness wnll still be in evidence, and may be expected to 
continue until the frosts occur. Inoculation for blue tongue should be 
performed in the dry season only, unless the animals can be kept under 
cover for 21 days. Do not inoculate ewes in lamb on account of abortion. 
Inoculated animals spread the disease for 21 days. Scab is a poverty 
winter disease. 

WEATHER. 

During the major portion of this month the ordinary winter conditions 
prevail, viz., cloudless sunny days and cold nights. Erost may be normally 
expected at any time during the latter half of the month. There is often, 
how’ever, a recrudescence of rain conditions during the early portion ot 
the month, resulting in overcast days and light drizzling show^ers, the 
normal rainfall at many places, particularly in the southern and eastern 
portions of the country, amounting to over half an inch. 


Notes from the “ Gazette.’’ 


** Gazette** Items. 

Date. 

AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

Native District of Mazoe. 

28.2.30. Government Notice No. 128 releases the farms Chomkuti, 
Dunaverty, Dundry, Brawlands, Laurencedaie, Georgia, Bretton, 
Granite, Whiteclifie (Nos. 16 and 17) and farms Nos. 20 and 13. 

NATIA^ DISTRICT OF CHARTER. 

14.3.30, His Excellency the Governor-in-Councii has been pleased, under 
the _ provisions of the “Animals Diseases Consolidation 
Ordinance, 1904,” to cancel Government Notice No. 365 of 
1929, and to declare, in terms of section 15 of Government 
Notice No. 641 of 1927, the foilowdng areas of infection and 
guard areas:— 

(a) Area of Infection, 

The farm Victor. 


(b) Guard Area. 

An area bounded by and including the following farms:—* 
Girliesdale. Swindon, Money Putt, Maranu Mashanu, 
Muekieneuk, Girliesfontein A and Girliesfontein B. 
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^Gazette IteTfis. 

Date. 

(a) Area of Infection. 

The farm Inhoek. 

(b) Guard Area. 

An area bounded by the farms Sable, Lenioenfonteiii, that 
portion of Nyamazaan known as Hoffniania, Ricefontein, 
Dampan; thence by a line drawn from the south-west beacon 
of the latter to the south-eastern beacon of Sterkstroom; thence 
along the southern boundary of this farm to its south-ivestern 
beacon; thence by a line from tliis beacon to the north-western 
beacon of Sable Flat; thence up the Umniati River to the 
western beacon of Inhoek; thence along the western boundary 
of the farm to Railway; thence by and including Railway, 
Onzerust, Rooibokfontein and Elminie to the first-mentioned 
farm. (G.N. No. 162.) 

POUND. 

14.3.50. A pound has been established at Farnley farm, Hartley district, 
from 1st April, 1930. 

HEARTWATER. 

28.2.30. His Excellency the Governor-in-Council has been pleased, under 
the provisions of the “Animals Diseases Consolidation 
Ordinance, 1904,” to cancel Government Notice No. 439 of 1929, 
and declare the areas defined in the schedule annexed hereto as 
infected with lieartwater, and to make the following provision 
for the purpose of preventing the spread of infection of the 
said disease:— 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any regulations dealing 
with the movement of cattle, sheep and goats, no cattle, 
sheep or goats shall be removed from the said areas unless 
such cattle, sheep and goats are free from bont tick, 
Amblyomma hebraeum and variegatum. 

Schedule. 

1, The Gwanda native district. 

2. The Chibi native district. 

5. The Belingwe native district, excluding that portion 
lying north of the Belingwe Reserve. 

4. That portion of the Bulalima-l\raiigwe native district 
lying south and including Raditladi Reserve, farm Romney 
and Reserve, Mplioeng’s Reserve, farms Eewisdaie, Tliormdlle 
and Lion’s Park. 

5. In the Nyamandblovu native district, the Gwaai Reserve, 
the farm Giitamegwa and iinalienated land. 

6. That portion of the Bubi native district lying north 
and including the following farms: Drysdale, Braemar Block, 
Wynslay Estate, Dollar Block, Crescens Bubi Block, Kenil¬ 
worth Extension, Sunny Ranch and Longwe Block. 

7. The Wankie native district. 

8. That portion of the Matobo native district including 
and lying south of the Shashani Native Reserve, Stutterliiigen, 
Pudzo, Dope, Inkonyana and Reserve. (G.N. No. 129.) 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


Tlie following Bulletins, consisting of reprints ^ of ^ articles wMch 
liave appeared is this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern Ehodesia only. Outside Southern 
Eliodesia, 3d. per copy. 


Mo. 174. 
Mo. 218. 
Mo. 225. 
Mo. 278. 
Mo. 362. 
Mo. 374. 
Mo. 403. 
No. 429. 
Mo. 442. 
Mo. 510. 
No. 613. 
No. 541. 
No. 545. 

No. 550. 
No. 561. 
No. 568. 

No. 581, 

No. 590. 
No. 591. 
No. 598. 


No. 599. 
No. 601. 
No. 603. 

No. 627. 



AGEICULTURE AND GEOPS. 

Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, F.I^. 

Useful Measurements for Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters,- B.A. 

Th© Cultivation of Bice, by H. 6. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Fibre Crops, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters,- B.A. 

The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

ArtiSciai or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Onion Growing under Irrigation, by C. Mainwaring. 

Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 

B. Sc., F.I.C. 

Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

Rye, by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist. 

Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

Drought-resistant and Early-maturing Crops for Areas of Late 
Rainfall, by C. Mainwaring. 

Rhodesian Soils and their Treatment, by E. V. Flack. 

Maize for Export, by S. D. Tiinson. 

The Production of Maize in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main- 
waring, Agriculturist. 

The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia (Revised), by 

C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

The Storage of Seed Potatoes, by H. 0. Arnold. 

Barley, by P. V. Samuels. 

Noxious Weeds in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, Botanist. 
Coffee Culture in Southern Rhod^ia, by G. W. Marshall, Horti¬ 
culturist. 

Two Important Leguminous Crops: The V'elvet Bean and Dolichos 
Bean, by G. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

Tractor Notes, by A. W. V. Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 
■Hay-making ^ in Southern Rhodesia, by C. .Mainwaring, 
Agriculturist, 

The Use of Fertilisers and Manures in Southern Rhodesia, by 
A. D. Husband, A.I.G., Chief Chemist. 

Hay-making in Rhodesia, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 
Top Dressing of Maize against Stalk Borer, by H. C. Arnold. 
The Sunflower (Helianthus Annuus) (Revised), by S. D. Timson, 
M.C,, Dip.Agric. 
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No- 684. 
No, 685. 

No. 694. 
No. 695, 

No. 697. 


No. 700. 

704. 

No. 705. 

No. 706. 

No. 708. 

No. 709. 

No. 710. 

No. 713. 
No. 724. 
No. 727. 

No. 745. 
No. 760. 

No. 751. 
No. 757. 

No. 758. 

No. 769. 

No. 762. 


No. 768. 
No. 775. 

No. 776. 
. No. 777. 


No. 94. 
No. 216. 

No. m 
No. 221. 


Warning to Maize Growers : Maize for Export. 

Notes on Farm Practices at the Government Farm, Gwebi, by 
S. D, Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

The Edible Ganna (Ganna Edulis), by D. E. McLoughlin. 

The Castor Oil Plant (Ricinus spp.), by S. D. Timson, M.C., 
Dip.Agric. 

Besults of Analysis of Samples taken under the ‘‘Fertilisers, 
Farm Foods, Seeds and Pest Remedies Oi-rdinance'’ during 
the year 1927-28. 

Further Notes on Farm Practice at the Government Farm, Gwebi, 
by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

The Importance of Research on Pasture Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by A. D. Husband, A.I.O., Chief Chemist. 

Suggested Cropping Programmes for Farms on the Sand Veld, 
by D. E. McLoughlin, Assistant Agriculturist. 

A Farmers’ Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring, 
AgricuitUrist. 

Witch Weed or Rooibloem {Striga Lutea)—a Serious Menace 
to Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., F.R.S.A., Agriculturist. 

Sand Veld Farming and its Possibilities, by E. D. Alvord, M.Sc. 

Monthly Reminders for the Farming Year, by the Division of 
the Chief Agriculturist- 

Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., Agriculturist. 

Ploughing by Tractor, by A. W. V. Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 

Farmyard Manure, by A. P. Taylor, M.A., B.Sc., Agidcaltural 
Chemist. 

Sunn Hemp, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

Cotton in Southern Rhodesia—Hints to Growers, by G. S. 
Cameron, Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 

The Sweet Potato, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

Maize on the Sand Veld : Results at the Tobacco Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by 0. A. Kelsey-Harvey, Manager. 

Instructions for Taking Soil Samples. Issued by the Division 
of Chemistry. 

Witch Weed (Striga Lutea) : IMethods of Control, by S. D. 
Timson, M.G., Dip.Agric, (Wye). 

The Value of Rock Phosphate and “Bone and Superphosphate” 
as Fertilisers for Maize Production, by A. D. Husband, Chief 
Chemist. ^ 

The Ground Nut {Arachis hypogaea)^ by S. D. Timson, M.C., 
Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist, and J. Hick, 
Accountant. 

Regulations Governing the Export of Maize and Maize Meal 
through the Port of Beira. 

Some Aspects of Cost of Production Studies in Agriciiltiire, by 
Arthur G. Ruston, D.Sc., Department of Agriculture, Leeds 
University. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

Maize Grading Regulations. 

Accelerating the Sprouting of Potatoes. 

REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

Manuring of Maize on Government' Experiment Farm, Gwebi, 
by A. G. Holborow, P.LO. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1914-15, by E, A. Nobbs, 

PkB., B.Sc. 

Results of Experiments, Longila, 1914-15, by J. Muirhead. 
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Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, Part II., by E. 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Manuring Maize, Government Farm, Gwebi, by A. G. Holborow, 
F I C 

Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1916-17, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. , . ^ 

Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 

Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and 
J. A. T. Waiters, B.A. . ^ , 

Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury, 
1919-20. 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
Farm, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station, 

Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy. F.L.S. 

Arlington Sand Veld E.xperiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S., and E. E. Wright. 

Bulawavo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
MundV, F.L.S. 

Winter "Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1921-22, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 

Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23, 
by H G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by H. G. Mundy, 
F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Statiom Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Crop Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923-24, by 

H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. Morkel. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Year 1924-25, 
by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1924-25, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station: Annual Report for Year 1926-26, 
by H. W. Hilliard. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1925-26, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. C. Arnold, Manager. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station—Annual Report for Year 1926-27, 
by D. E. McLoughlin. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1926-27, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. C. Arnold, Station Manager. 

Report, 1923-24—1926-27, Gwelo Municipal Demonstration 

Stations, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

Report, 1927-28, Gwelo Municipality Demonstration Stations, by 
S. D. Timson, M.G., Dip.Agric. 

Salisbury Agricultural Experiment Station Annual Report, 
1927-28, by H. C. Arnold. 

Gwelo Municipal Demonstration Stations. • Annual Report for 
the Season 1928-29, by D. E. McLoughlin. 
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DiBeased Plants for Examination: Collecting and Despatching 
the Material, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. 
(Trinidad). 
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Greef), by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rupert W. Jack, P.E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. 

Bats, by J. Isgaer Roberts, B.Sc. 
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Trap Cropping against Maize Pests, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., 
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Investigations into ‘'Coilar-Rot” Disease of Citrus, by J. C. F. 
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Two Common Diseases of Potato Tubers in Rhodesia, by J. 0. F. 
Hopkins, B.Sc, (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. 

What is Diplodia in Maize ? An Answer to a Popular Question 
To-day, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (London), A.I.C.T.A., 
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Mycological Notes : (1) Seed Treatment for Maize against Dip¬ 
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and Lands. 

“Pinking” of Maize—Report of a Preliminary Investigation, 
by T. K, Sansom, B.Sc., Plant Breeder. 
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No. 617. Poultry Husbandry: The Rearing and Fattening of Tabk 

Poultry, by H, Q. Wheeldon. 

No. 547. Rhodesia Egg-Laying Test, Ist April, 1924—2nd February, 1926, 
by H. G- Wheeldon. 

No. 556, Geese, by A. Little. 

573. Systematic Breeding for Increased Egg Production, by H. G. 

W^heeldon. 

No. 622. Ducks on the Farm, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 635. Ovarian Troubles, by A. Little. 

No. 658. Poultry Parasites, by A. Little. 

No. 648. Poultry Husbandry; Causes of Infertile Eggs, by A. Little. 

No, 655. Southern Rhodesia Seventh Egg-Laying Test—1st March, 1926, 
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No. 662. Poultry Husbandry; Temperament, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

No. 664. Some Common Ailments of Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

No. 721, Poultry Keeping in Rhodesia; Pedigree Breeding, by H. G. 

Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry Expert. 

No. 731. Scarcity of Eggs: Causes and Remedies, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

No. 738. Hints to Breeders—^Rearing Young Stock, by A. Little,- Poultry 
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No. 740. Artificial Incubation, Brooding and Rearing of Chickens, by 

H. G- Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 

No. 761. Housing and Feeding of Adidt Stock, by H. G, "Wheeldon, 
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No. 770. Talks to Breeders ; The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H. G, 
Wheeldon. 
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ipon application:— 

Selecting Birds for Laying Tests, by A. Little, Poultry Expert, 

Gold Weather: Treatment of Fowls in, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Tuberculosis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Liver, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
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Prevention of Disease among Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Vices: Causes, Prevention and Cure, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Chicken-pox (Warts), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies (continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Preparing Birds for Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Coccidiosis, or Entero Hepatitis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert.- 
The Fowl Tick (Argas persicus), by A. ^Little, Poultry Expert.. 
Worms (Autopsies—continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Selecting Birds for Laying Tests (concluded), by A. Little, 
Poultry Expert. 

The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H- G. Wheeldon, Assistant 
Poultry Expert. 

Culling: A Seasonal Operation, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Despatching Birds to a Laying Test, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Choosing a Male Bird, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

The Breeding Stock, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Digestive System, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Bone and Breast Bone, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Mating for Improvement and Increased Egg Production, by A.: 
Little, Poultry Expert. 

Partial Moult: Broodiness: Selection of Layers of Large Eggs, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Sunflower as a Food, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Grow Sunflowers, by A, Little, Poultry Expert. 

Care of Chicks: Despatching Day-old Chicks: Culling and 
Grading Chicks, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Exhibiting Eggs at Shows, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Condition of Birds on Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Green Food: The Result of not Supplying Sufficient to Poultry,, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Good and Bad Hatching Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Grading Fowls, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Heart Trouble, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

What are You Feeding for? by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Housing: Three Important Essentials, by A. Little, Poultry- 
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Menu at the Egg-Laying Test. 

Advice to Prospective Poultry Farmers, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Seasonal Hints—August, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Successful Chick Rearing, by H. G. Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry 
Expert. 

Hints to Breeders, October, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Abnormalities in Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Reproductive System, by A. Little^ Poultry 
Expert. 

Notes for November, by A. Little, Ppultry Expert. 

Hints to Breeders. Prepare for the Breeding Season, by A. 
Little. 

Respiratory Diseases, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Selection and Preparation of Fowls for Exhibition, by H. G.. 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 

The Close ' of the Hatching ' Season- -and After, by H. G.' 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. ■ 


K 
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No, 524. 
No. 532. 
No. 542. 
-No. 712. 


No. 93. 

No. 248, 

No. 274. 

No. 479. 

No. 518. 
No. 549. 
'No. 554. 
No. 569. 

-No. 574. 

.No.'588. 

No. 652. 
No. 677. 
No. 680. 
No. 686. 

No. 687. 

-No. 699. 

No. 702. 

No. 707. 

No. 733. 

No. 764 


METEOROLOGICAL. 

Notes on the Rainfall Season 1919-20 in Southern Rhodesia^ by 
C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.O.E. 

The Possibility of Seasonal Forecasting and Prospects for Rain¬ 
fall Season 1922-23, by 0. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.O.E. 
The Use of an Aneroid Barometer, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., 
A.M.I.O.E. 

The Short Period Forecast and Daily Weather Report, by 0. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.O.E. 

Review of the Abnormal Rainfall Season 1924-25, by 0. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M I.C.E. 

The Time, and How to Find it, by N. P. Sellick, M.O., B.Se. 

(Eng.). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Formation of Agricultural Credit Associations in Rhodesia, by 
Loudon M, Douglas, F.R.S.E. 

A Preservative for Samples of Arsenical Dips for Analysis, by 
A. G. Holborow, F.I.G. 

Lecture on Malaria and Blackwater, by A. M. Fleming, C.M.G., 
M.B., G.M., F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H., Medical Director. 

Quinine Prophylaxis in Malaria, by A. M. Fleming, O.M., 

F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H. 

Locusts as Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Ochna Pulchra Berries, by A. W, Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 
Pise-de-Terre, by P. B. Aird. 

Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by R. 
McIntosh, M.A. 

Brick-making on the Farm, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.B.. 
A.M.I.E.E. 

Concrete on the Farm, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

Farm Homesteads, by R. H. Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Road Motor Services. 

Preparation of Cotton for Sale, by H. C. JeSerys. 

The Land Bank, Its Functions and How it Operates, by 
S. Thornton. 

The Use of Explosives on the Farm, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. 
(Eng.) 

The Preservation of Farm Beacons, by L. M. McBean, Acting 
Surveyor General. 

Book-Keeping on the Farm, by T. J. Needham, Acting 
Accountant, Agricultural and Veterinary Departments. 
Wood-Charcoal in Sonthern Rhodesia, by T. L. Wilkinson, 
B Sc., Assistant Forest Officer. 

Jam-making, by Miss D. Bosman, Home Economics Officer, 
Division of Agricultural Education and Extension, in 
“Farming in South Africa.” 

How t-iy Make Use of the Fencing 
Farming Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act (price 1/-). 

Twelve Simple Rules for the Avoidance of Malaria and Black- 
■water. 


FOR SALE* 

A few pure-bred (unregistered) Africander Bulls. Also 
one 18 b.p. Steam Boiler and one 30 b.p. Steam Engine, 
both second-hand.— Apply to Meikle Bros., Leachdale 
IFarm, Shangani. 
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Editorial. 


Contrihiitions and correspondence regarding subjects 
affecting the farming hidustry of Southern Rhodesia are 
invited. All communications regarding these matters and 
advertisements should he addressed to:—The Editor, 
partment of Agriculture, Salisbury. 


Farmers^ Day at Gwebi. —This annual eyent, which was 
held on the 31st March, attracted an unusually large attend¬ 
ance, niiinberuig some 400 j^ersons. Local farmers 
naturally were in strong force, but there was quite a number 
who had come from distant parts of the Colony, testifying 
to the interest manifested in the conduct of this farm. Three- 
had com,e from as far afield as Melsetter. 

His Excellency the GrOTenior, the Premier and the- 
Minister of Agriculture and Lands were present during a part 
of the day, while most of the technical officers of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture were in attendance and answered many 
questions relating to farming matters. 

The programme followed was much the same as that of 
last year, the proceedings opening with a welcome by the 
Chief Agriculturist, followed by an inspection of the crops,. 
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plougKing demojistratioiis witli crude oil and parailin. tractors, 
Innclieoii, and in the afternoon sale of cattle, le(3tures and 
inspection of the live stock. 

There are this year 783 acres under crops, including 
467.4 acres under maize, 101.6 acres under dolichos heaiis, for 
.seed, liay and green nianiiring, 38.4 acres under sunflowers, 
w.ith smaller acreages devoted to ground nuts, linseed, sweet 
potatoes, edible camia, oats and crops for ensilage. The 
maize yield is expected to exceed that of last year, which 
averaged 9.06 bags per acre, while good average yields are 
expected from the other croi^s. The cattle have been added 
to during the year by importations of pedigreed Shorthorns 
from Great Britain, and the progeny of these, when old 
enough, w’-ill be sold to farmers. A consignment of Large 
Black and Large White pigvS is expected shortly from 
England, and similarly the progeny of these, when, available, 
will be offered for sale, and should have a marked influence 
on the pig population of the Colony. 

The visitors manifested the greatest interest in the 
farm, and, fortified by the information given in the costings 
published in the issue of the Rhodesia Agricultural Journal 
for March, were able to dissect and analyse the different 
operations of the past year’s work. As explained during the 
course of the day, it is not claimed that the system of cost¬ 
ing adopted at Gwehi is perfect, and it will no doubt be 
improved upon as experience is gained. It is hoped that the 
costings at Gwebi will encourage farmers generally to adopt 
some such s^^stein, in a modified form, to their farming 
business, 

A number of speeches were made during tlie day, notably 
one by the Honourable R. A. Fletcher. In tlie course of his 
remarks the Minister expressed appreciation of the attend¬ 
ance, and referred to the testimony given by vSir Daniel Hall, 
Sir Frederick Keeble and Mr. Christopher Tumor as to the 
excellent work being done at Gwebi and the experiment 
stations. He asked the farmers to put to practical use the 
information to be gained at these stations, and advocnited 
closer contact with the technical officers of the Department. 
He considered that Gwebi is now entering on a sphere, of use¬ 
fulness, as a result of the policy adopted seven years ago to 
run the farm as a commercial proposition, and alluded to the 





Farmers’ clay at Gwehi. 
The sale of cattle. 


Farmers’ day at Gwebi. 
Portion of the maize lands. 
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fact that, being a GoYernment farm, a good deal of work 
bad to be imdertaken wbicb would not be necessary on a 
privately-owned farm. The Minister considered that pro¬ 
gress bad been made with the dairy herd, and mentioned 
that for the first time the number of stock was sufficient to' 
justify a sale being held on Farmers’ Day instead of as part 
of the ordinary stock sales following the Salisbury Show, as 
has been the custom in the past. He alluded to the Sand 
Veld Research Station which is being started at Maraiidellas, 
and hoped that next year it would be possible to hold a 
Farmers’ Day there to demonstrate the work in progress. In 
his concluding remarks, the Minister appealed to farmers to 
give the Government credit for good intentions, and to believe 
that they were doing the very best they could for the farming" 
industry. 

At the sale of Friesland cattle in the afternoon 19 ani¬ 
mals were put up for auction, a total sum of £327 Is. 6d. 
being obtained for the 11 animals sold. The two young 
bulls, ''Gwehi Britannia” and ‘^Gwehi Monarch,” realised 57 
and 71 guineas respectively. 

After the sale, short addresses were given by the Plant 
Pathologist on diplodia in maize, and by the Chief Chemist 
on the fertilising treatment of arahlo land for maize growing. 
These two officers and the Chief Agriculturist, who was 
called upon to discuss measures for comhating witchweed 
and several other matters, were- kept busy for some time 
replying to questions arising oxit of the lectures. The day 
concluded with remarks by the Acting Secretary of the 
Department of Agricultxire, Dr. Brain, who congratulated 
the farm manager and staff on the excellent condition of the 
crops and stock, and expressed the wivsh that visitors had 
passed a pleasant and profitable day. 


Braidittg of Cattle. —In the editorial notice which 
appeared in the March issue of the Journal the statement 
was made that slaughter cattle en route to a buyer or auction 
centre must be branded. According to the strict interpreta¬ 
tion of the Brands Ordinance of 1900, this is correct, hut in 
practice the branding of such cattle is not insisted upon. In 
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tlie editorial notice referred to, it was also stated tHat tlie 
branding regulations now permit an owner to l}ran.d his 
cattle anywhere on the near side, with the exception of the 
hoof. It appears to he necessary to amplify thivS hy adding 
that, if desired, cattle can be branded on the near horn, a 
practice which is adopted by some owners. 

During the present session of Parliament an amending 
Act has been passed providing for the branding of cattle 
intended for export. With such cattle a special brand has 
to be registered, consisting of three or a lesser number of 
letters or iinnierals, and this brand maj^ be used throughout 
the Colony, in addition to any other brand registered under 
the Ordinance. 


Biiidura Farmers® Half. —The illustration on the oppo¬ 
site page shows the Appleby Memorial Porch of the Farmers’ 
Hall at Bindiira. The porch is the main en'i;rance to the 
building, and is in memory of Jack Appleby, son of Mr. pT. 
Appleby, Benridge, Bindura, who died a few years ago. The 
memorial has two spacious rooms, and is a handsome 
addition to the hall. With the exception of porch, which 
was paid for by Mr. Appleby, the whole of the main building 
was erected from funds contributed by tlie fanners of tbe 
district. Contributions in the early period took tlu^ form oi' 
bags of maize, some giving five bags and some oibers up t(^ 
20 bags; other fanners gave casli. It was tln^ (vusi^om for 
members of tlie Fanners’ Association {unuudly to give', wbat 
they could afford. 

The hall w^as ready for occupa.tion iu hui:. in ,11120 

a 14 ft, wide verandah was added to the west, vside, and in 
1928 a room was built as part of tbe main Imilding for the 
use of the Women’s Institute. 

The hall serves a variety of purposes, a,ml is a,, great asset 
to the community at Bindura. It is a tangilile example of 
co-operative effort, which we hope will encourage farmers 
in other parts of the Colony to adopt si,inilar imnims of 
acquiring a hall of their own. 





The Appleby Memorial porch of the Farmers' Hall at Bindura. 


Homestead of Mi\ D. Riley, Selwood, Bindura. 
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Apicilltlir©a —That greater interest is Ibeing manifested 
in bee-keeping in this Colony is evidenced by the number 
of letters received by us asking for information on the 
■subject. We regret that we have no literature available for 
issue, and can only refer enquirers to standard works on the 
subject and to articles which have appeared in the Rhodesia 
AgriculUiral Journal, Judging by the imports of honey 
into Southern' Ehodesia—value £201 in 1928—and by the 
difficulty in procuring Rhodesian honey in the local stores, 
honey as an article of diet is but little used in this Colony. 
Yet as a food accessory it is wholesome, appetising and has 
a distinct medicinal value. The price of 2s. 9d. per lb. for 
Cape honey in Salisbury is, of course, against its general use, 
but it seems to us that local honey could be sold at a much 
lower price than this and return a fair profit to the bee¬ 
keeper. Excellent honey can be produced in this Colony, 
but at the present time vre depend mainly upon importations 
for our limited supplies. 

As we pointed out in the editorial note which appeared 
in the December issue of the Journal, bee-keeping is a very 
extensive industry in various countries of the world. We 
have not any recent figures of production, but in the TJnited 
States of America seventy-five million dollars’ worth of 
honey and three million dollars’ worth of beeswax were pro¬ 
duced in the year 1923. The exports of honey from hiew 
Zealand in 1925 were valued at £53,156 and in 1926 at 
£35,432. The production of honey in Australia in 1927-28 
amounted to 5,928,436 lbs. and of beeswax to 78,908 lbs. In 
the Union of vSoiith Africa about 387,000 lbs. of honey were 
produced in 1921, and according to the Farmers’ Handbook, 
on a conservative estimate about £2,000,000 worth of honey 
is lost to the Union of South Africa annually, due to the 
general neglect of the bee-keeping industry. 

As we have already pointed out. Southern Rhodesia has 
many natural advantages in the matter of a genial climate, 
nectar producing flora and travelling swarms of bees to be 
had for the taking. The limiting factor, however, appears 
to be the difficulty in handling the Rhodesian bee, which has 
acquired a reputation for ferocity when annoyed. There is 
undoubtedly a great scope for investigation and research with 
a view to the breeding of a strain of bee which will make 
apiculture a safe and profitable undertaking. 
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Crop Production®—According to the '‘Interna,tional 
Review of Agriculture/' the ai‘ea sown with mais^e i,ii the 
Argentine this year is estimated at 13,64f3,000 luvres, a.gainat 
lljSBSjOOO in 1928-29 and 9,92I,,000, the averjige of the pre¬ 
ceding five years. It is stated that the weather conditions 
have been rather unfavourable to maiKe crops. The maizie 
production of the United States of America in 1929 was 
734,213^000 bags, in comparison with 789,292,000 bags in 
1928 and 769,087,000 bags, the average for the five years 1923 
to 1927. There would thus appear to be very little fear that 
exports from America w'ill be of sutfi.cien.t size to disturb 
the international market during the present year. Visible 
stocks in the United {States of America early in February 
were 4,808,000 bags, in comparison with 7,830,000 and 
10,495,000 bags on the same dat(^ in 1929 and 1928 respec** 
lively. These figures are, however, oiily of limited 
significance, and according to an official appreciation of the 
position it is doubtful if considerable importations will be 
necessary. Imports, if any, will be obtained mainly from 
Argentina. 

In the Union of South Afiica the maize area for the year 
1929-30 is 6,568,000 acres, compared with 5,516,000 in 1928- 
29 and 4,600,000, the average for the period 1923-24 to 1927- 
28. The preliminary estimate of the new crop is 25,368,000 
bags, of which about 13,000,000 bags should be available 
for export. 

In Kenya the area sown with maize in 1929 was 246,000 
acres, compared with 205,000 in 1928 and 150,000, the 
average of the preceding five years. Production amounted to 
2,007,000 bags. The estimated area under maize in Southern 
Rhodesia for the season 1929-30 is 340,000 acres and the yield 
expected is about 17,000,000 bags. 

At the beginning of January this year the United States 
Federal Farms Board reported that last year's cotton acreage 
was too large and constituted the largest planted acreage on 
record except in 1925 and 1926. The national cotton sales 
agency of the American Cotton Co-operative Association has 
appointed a cotton acreage reduction association and it will 
be attempted to reduce the cotton acreage from the 46 million 
acres planted for the 1929 crop to 40 million acres for the 
1930 crop. According to the Bureau of the Census, f.luj 
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amount of cotton ginned up to 16tli flaniiaryj lO-iO, was 
14jl88/)00 balesj compared with 13,889,000 bales for tlie same 
period of last season. 


Land and Agriciiitiiral Bank ©f Souttiern Rhodesia-— 
The number of applications for loans received during tlie 
year 19,29 was 358 for advances aggregating £234,988, as 
compared with 443 applications for £321,072 in 1928 and 
410 for £357,143 in 1927. Sixty-nine bonds were cancelled 
during the year, representing a capital sum of £63,037. 
The number of ordinary mortgage bonds registered during 
tlie year was 173 for advances aggregating £138,004, com¬ 
pared witli 182 for £158,135 in 1928 and 199 for £197,240 
in 1927. 

Tlie Board of tbe Bank {vide tlie annual report) con¬ 
sider tliat the falling off during the j^ear of new settlers, and 
the natural curtailment of farming enterprises owing to the 
unsatisfactory position of tohacco, probably account partly 
for the reduction in the number of applications, while the 
restricted funds available to the Board for .mvestnieiit 
eoiitrihiite to the increased number of applications rejected. 
It is .recognised that the past two or three years have 
imposed a sevei’e test upon farmers, from which those who 
have been able readily to adapt their operations to quickly 
varying conditions and hold a tight rein over the natural 
desire to embark upon schemes involving undue capital 
expenditure have come out best. The Board considers that 
the applicability of the motto Featmm lente to farming in a 
young country has been emphatically demonstrated. The 
wariiing given in 1927 for the necessity of applying strict 
business principles to any proposition for the development 
of the farm is reiterated. Thus, ^T>efor6 deliberately 
plaimiiig to incur a liability which it may not he possible 
to meet from revenue, the farnaer would do well to provide 
for such an emergency before committing himself, rather 
than to rely upon being able, with the Bank’s help, to 
extricate himself from his financial difficulties afterwards.’" 
All of which is sound advice. The following extract from 
the report is also well worthy of note: 'Tn the process of 
adapting himself to new conditions the iarmer is necessarily 




ERRATUM 

In the Editorial on “ Crop Production,” p. 462, 
line 10 from bottom of page, “17,000,000 bags” 
should read “1,700,000 bags.” 
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faced with, tlie need for some nieasnre of capiinl, e,xpe,nclit!ire. 
Tliis, ill giTen circaiinstanees, may be fjirilitated 

by groups of fanners combining fo,r concerl'.ed action under 
some (‘.o-operafa’vc scheme. Diil'ereni, districts n'ill <n'olve 
difldwent ])oli«‘i(\s in rc^gard t.o iJiC' (>xtcmsi()n of llnvir 0|)e'ni- 
tioiLs and enii'y into new* splieres ot' fanning cnlm'iiristn The 
project on these lines, launched by certain farmers in the 
liJai^^e-g^o^vmg' districts of Mas lion aland, for bipying entile 
from the ranchers for fa.ttening* for market, will he watelied 
with, interest and will receive all possilile assisinnee trmn the 
Bank.” 


Foreign Tobacco Prodyction in 1929«—The American 
trade journal, Tohacco^ glvi.rs som(> interesting tignre^s relative 
to the production of tobacca.) in 11)20. i,t is siai^tal that 
Canada, altlimigh. tlie tine-cured acrcnige in tlie tol)aeco 
sections of Ontario showed an increase of about 40 [uvr cent, 
over the previous year in the face of a general reduction of 
the area planted to tobacco in that country, is on. im¬ 
port basis for tobiicco of that type relying on the United 
States for the greater part of her requirements. American 
exports of flue-cured tobacco to Canada liavc^ been reina,rk- 
ably stable since 1925, regardless of the fluctnaiioiis in the 
Canadian crop. Tlie flue-cured crop of Ontario in 1929 
ainoiinted to 9,000,000 lbs,, while the exports of flne-cnred 
leaf from, the States to Canada, amminled to 12,808,000 lbs. 
ill the same year. 

The Japanese production of flue-ciirod toliacco from 
.American smnl was the same in 1929 as in 1928, or approxi¬ 
mately 16,000,000 lbs., compared with lr3,000,000 lbs. in 
1927. All ext on s ion of the tobacco area from 9,800 acres 
ill 1929 to 10,800 in 1930 is planned by the Government 
tobacco monoply. Th© Chinese 1929 production' of flue-cured 
tobacco is estimated at about 37,000,000 lbs., or slightly over 
that of 1928. The size of the native flue-cured crop does iiol 
exert an appreciable effect on the Chinese takings of Ameri¬ 
can flue-cured leaf, due to the limited extent to which the 
native leaf can be substituted for the American, from wliich 
it differs in quality. 
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Tlie aggregate production of Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey 
and Yugoslavia, all of which produce and export so-called 
^‘Oriental” types of tobacco, whicli are used largely in ihe 
European and American cigarette industries, increased from 
approximately 260,000,000 lbs. in 1928 (the lowest point 
since the post-war peak in 1924) to 340,000,000 lbs. in 1929, 
which is 10,000,000 lbs. below 1927 production. No infor¬ 
mation is as yet available on the Eussian production of 
^^OrientaF^ or ^^yellow leaf’^ tobacco, which amounted 
approximately to 66,000,000 lbs. in 1928 and 91,000,000 lbs. 
in 1927. The United States is, on an import basis for these 
types of tobacco, purchasing largely from Turkey and Greece 
for use in blending with American cigarette types. 

As regards dark tobacco, it is stated that although 
quantitative data for countries producing tobaccos similar to 
or competing with American fire-cured and air-cured types 
are for the most part not available, indications are that the 
aggTegate production in 1929 was probably below the pre¬ 
ceding year. It is stated that reduced production in the 
countries of the British Empire, Algeria and France seems 
likely to more than offset increased production in Italy and 
Hungary. 

Beports of the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Eome indicate a production in Italy of 97,000,000 lbs,, which 
is 21 per cent, above 1928 and almost equal to the record 
crop of 1926. 

British imports of American tobacco increased in 1929, 
and constituted a larger j)ortion of the total tobacco imports 
than ill 1928 and 1927. The quantity of American tobacco 
imported and the percentages of the total imports are as 
follows:—177,442,000 lbs. or 79.8 per cent, of the total in 
1927; 171,839,000 lbs. or 78.9 per cent, of the total in 1928, 
and 205,280,000 lbs. or 85.6 per cent, of the total in 1929. 
This increase in quantity imported was accompanied by a 
decline in the value per pound from 37 cents in 1928 to 35 
cents in 1929. 


Native Agriculture in Southern Rhodesia. —The report 
of 'the Agricultuiist,' Native Development Department, for 
the year 1929, on the agricultural demonstration work in 
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native rewervt'.s, states ilnit during' ttic* ser«sn,ii ,hi2(S-2il ihe 
average yield on l.dO dejiionsiiTition plol'S vas 1(1.!) laigs per 
acre, wliiie native lands atljareid. yiedled an avinn^ge ol 1 , 1 } 
bag's per acre. In addition i :0 this (konoasi.inticHi |ilo(, 'worR, 
demonstrators made 417 visits l.o :n,a(.iv<^ iai'iners, gnvi‘ 
lectures on farniiiig' subjects, cnstraiiHl .1^)74 bea,d ot scrub 
stock, incliidiiig” 1,1117 bulls, 16 donkeys and 44 goa.i.s, and 
liad 641 native farmers cn-operating' in l)ettei' metliods on 
tlieir own lands. 

It is stated tlnxt tin? iigricnliiiral policy ol tbcj Depa-ri;- 
nient is tlic? centralisation of lands, U'^liich is consixlivnal t^o be 
tlie only inetliod of <‘onil)ating’ sin.*cessfally tlie wa.si.efni, jrnd 
extravagant farming print.i(*ii commonly known as 'tka.llir 
farming.” With native fanners inovitig from ])bi(*e to places 
cultivating new lands jis fast as the old lands l)(?co]ne 
exhausted and destroying grazing for cattle, ilie naiural 
resources of iiat.ive reserv(‘s a.re rapidly Ijoing (h?st.roy(Ml. 4he 
piiri}os.e of th,e l>epa.it'.ment is to tea,<4i the :rc?serve natives to 
make tlio most of’ tlieir aralile and grazing lands—to grow' 
the quantity of cr*ops they recjuire on one acre imstcmd of 
growing it on ten ac.res, and thus set free ia.rger a,i*eas for 
grazing purposes. I.nstea.d of |)k)ngliing up lands all over 
idle resei'ves ami exhausting their fertility by wastefxil farm¬ 
ing pra:Cti,(:‘,es, native is being tanglit by tlie demonatratxirs 
to consei'vo f(?i:i,.i]i.ty through, jiractical ('‘rap I'otation on per- 
nifinent. lands. 

We loarn from the report that demonstrators are iioxv 
denionstiaiing in eighteen (lifferent native reserves on 205 
jilots, totalling* 229 acres. Inspection of these jilots by the 
Agricnlturist liUvS ('.oiiVTnet‘d him that work is done better 
than before and that more interest and enthusiasm are being 
shown by the plot-owners. It is stated that Native Coin- 
niissioimrs throughout the Colony are co-operating with the 
demonstrators by supplying them with instruments for the 
castration of stock, and are urging the natives to do aivay 
with all scrub bulls. Meanwhile they are supplying them 
with better grade bulls to take the place of the scrubs. It 
is further stated that there has been a marked improvement 
in the cattle on all reserves since the demonstrators’ work 
hegan.. Winter ploughing, the application of kraal manure 
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and better tillage and plantin.g are now features of native 
agriculture. 

The Agriculturist considers that the outlook for the 
demonstration work is bright. He mentions that there are 
now three classes of carefully selected candidates in training 
at Domboshawa School^ and the Department is able to plan 
the work for three years in advance. 

Apmpos of the work reviewed above, it is interesting 
to note that the Chief Native Commissioner in his annual 
report for the year 1929 states that there have been compara' 
tive failures which have been more than compensated by 
marked successes in Chibi, Makoni and Bubi districts- He 
quotes the Native Commissioner, Bubi, as remarking (on 
demonstrations in Ntabazindima Eeserve), ''The season was 
a favourable one, and the demonstrator took full advantage of 
it. Some of his experimental plots yielded over twenty hags 
of maize to the acre. The natives took a keen interest in 
his work, and several of them manured and winter-ploughed 
their lands, with the result that crops in this area have im¬ 
proved wonderfully.’^ 

In subsequent remarks the Chief Native Commissioner 
states that there is a well-directed enthusiasm among the best 
of the native demonstrators which promises good results. 
Some reserves in Mataheleland, he finds, are overcrowded or 
semi-arid, or both, and in their case (Ntaba'zindima being an 
instance) intensive cultivation has become a necessity. He 
refers to the Gwanda Reserve demonstrator, who produced 
on his experimental plot twenty-five bags to the acre, as com¬ 
pared with three hags in the vicinity. As a result, heavier 
ploughs and cultivators are in demand, and manuring is in 
favour. The Chief Native Commissioner goes on to state 
that the improvement is observed to be only in the vicinity 
of the plot and to have had no far-i'eaching effects. He inter¬ 
polates two observations: firstly, that a native land under 
pristine methods produces other crops side by side with 
cereals on the same plot, which makes the demonstrative 
contrast less striking; and, secondly, that* experimental plots, 
independently of native-owned lands, mark a divergence from 
the demonstration scheme as originally conceived. He 
adds, 'Hhey may or may not prove ultimately successful.” 
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Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Salisbury. 


ANNFAL IM'IPURT UK HXPKRIMENTS, 
KEASON 

By 11. (>. Aknolu, 


{Pifblishcd with the Authority of the Chief AgTiwiiUirn 


PART I. 

During* tlie season under I'eview the rainfall was fairly 
evenly disia’ibuted tlu*oiighout vseason, which nuiy be 
considered to have been a fa,vourable one on the whole. The 
i.otal rainftill "was dL()2 inches, which is about half an, inch 
l(‘Hs iiliati the mean annual prc^cipitation. 


Aiudysh of Rainfall, Season 1928-29. 


M,onth 

ISriim,bor 
of rain 
days 

Total for 
month in 
inches 

Number 
of rains 
over 1 in. 

Total 
to end of 
month 

Periods exceeding 
one week 
without rain 

October 

2 

.33 


.33 

Nov. 11 to 21 

November 

9 

3.48 

5 

asi 

Nil 

December 

15 

5.45 

6 

9.26 

J> 

January ' 

18 

11.52 

13 

20.78 

}3f 

February 

8 

4.40 

4 

25.18 

3) 

'March 

18 

6.30 

8 

31.48 

March 22 to 

April 

2 

.14 

... 

31.62 

April 5 


72 

31.62 

36 


2 periods of 7 






days or over 
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During tlie latter part of tlie season the crops suffered 
somewhat through lack of rain, as the showers which 
occurred after 16th March were very light, and for the most 
part iiieffectiTe. 

ThivS report is drawn up on similar lines to those of 
previous years, and jwovides a summary of results of the 
more important experiments in progress. 

With the exception of those in the crop rotations, all 
experiments are usually duplicated, hut in many instances, 
particularly those in which small differences are only likely 
to occur, the various treatments are replicated several times. 

Having* served their purpose, certain experiments which 
have heen in progress for a number of years have been 
discontinued, namely— 

1. Maize : check-rowed I'crsus drilled. 

2. Gram or chick-pea variety trials. 

3. Niger seed and various legumes for silage. 

4. Eatooned cotton. 

Several of the varieties of ground nuts, dolichos beans, 
velvet beans, potatoes and sweet potatoes, which after trial 
over a period of four to five years have been proved less pro¬ 
ductive than other kinds, have been discarded, and further 
experiments with these crops include only the varieties 
which appear to possess greater merit and those new intro¬ 
ductions which have not yet heen fully tested. 

New experiments commenced this year are designed to 
investigate the following problems:— 

1. The effect on the maize yield of applying fertiliser 
to the green manure crop, which is to be followed maize, 
compared with applying the fertiliser direct to the maize 
crop, following an unfertilised green manure crop. 

2. The relative merits of four different methods of 
aiJjdjnng fertiliser to maize land, namely; (a) broadcast on 
surface and ploughed in; (b) broadcast on surface and 
harrowed in a few days before planting the seed; (c) applied 
in drills at time of planting; (d) applied in the holes with 
the seed at time of planting in check-rows. 

3. Mixed sowings of legumes and non-legumes for 
green manure versus the same legumes or non-legumes sown 
separately for that purpose. 

4. Maize following* fertilised tobacco sown on the 
unploiighed ridges at the places previously occupied by the 

T^lnnts versus sowing in the usual way after the land 
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5. Meiliocis oi' ('ulUva-iitig* tho iriaize rrop: 

(a) ilie usual Ihorouj^ii «.‘'u]i:iva.l.io:n; 0>') lauiiuviii iJto 

by luuul or !hh\s, wiiUo (lisi.iu'inu^- tha surlVu'i^ ol tho soil as 
as isoiSsibU'; (r) iio cull ivaiion v\'hal(^V(U‘. 

6. All exieiisiori oi: ilio liiuiun;* (.rials iilroaby iu |H-o<yroMs. 

Crop Rotation ExperimesitSn First Series^ 1913«29. 


Tichh in- Biig.'i per A ere. 



l'.>2S-0 

n)‘27-H 

VMUl 

192r>~C 

1924-5 

1923-1 

Aver- 

Syskm of cropping 

rainfaii 

rainfall 

rainfall 

rainfall 

•ainfall 

rainfall 

ago 

:ii.G2 

2<h();{ 

22.39 

33.08 

52.28 

1,0.32 

yields 

■^A. Maizie coii- 




t 

1 

1 

1 




tinuous, 16th 
year . 

().2 

1.0 

5.25 

7.8 

2.3 

4.2 

5.94 

1 r» X'l-a ^ 

B. A Iter pa to 







1 ‘ a j 1 

maize l.iaro 

siitiuiier fallow 








— no inaiHire, I 
no fertiliser .. 

5.65 

S 15 

10.2 


2.05 

12 8 

10.89 

1 

j 







(14 yrs.) 

Cl Three - course ^ 
rotation-—- 
maize, velvet i 








beans (reaped). { 
oats. No’ 



i 





manure or 
fertiliser 

12.0 

12.15 

16.9 

16.5 

19.45 

12.5 

15.22 

(ISyrs.) 

D. Foui' - course 








rotation — 
maize (+6 toii^ 
dung per acre) 








oats, velvet 








beans (reaped), 
maize. Average 





! 

1 



of two maize 
plots. 

19.0 

17.45 

22.45 

248 

22.9 

11.3 

19.0 

1 3 2 yrs.) 


* Haying grown maize for 15 years in succession without manure or 
fertiliser, during which time its yields had gradually decreased until they 
had become so low as under practical field conditions to have rendered them 
negligible, this plot had served its purpose. With the object of comparing 
two methods of again raising the cropping power of sncli land to a more 
profitable standard the whole plot was treated with a mixtimi of one-third 
bone meal and two-thirds superphosphate, at the rate of 250 lbs. jier acre, 
at the beginning of this season. One lialf was then planted to maize, 
while the other half was sown to a mixture of Sunn hemp and velvet beans 
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Plate I. 

Maize and Sunn heinjj on the plot in the rotation trials which had previously grown maize for 15 years in succession. 
The last maize crop yielded 1.9 hags per acre. This season the whole plot was dressed with 250 lbs. per acre of 
bone and superphosphate, and one half was sown to maize, and the other to Sunn hemp and velvet beans for green 

manure. The maize yield was 6.2 bags pei* acre. 
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The portion of tlie plot planted to maize ^delded 6.2 
bags per acre^ and as the yields in system,s and “CT’ are 
soniewliat lower tlian those of previous years, it is reasonable 
to assume that in tlie absence of the fertiliser the 3 U.eld of 
would have been less than two bags per acre, and that 
the increase over that amount was due to the action of the 
fertiliser. Plate No. 1 shows the maize and the legume 
crops at the place where they meet on their respective halves 
of the plot. It will be seen that the legumes were much 
more vigorous than the maize. This is probably due to the 
fact that they were able to obtain the nitrogen they required 
from the air through the bacteria on their roots. The maize 
appears to have suffered through the inadequacy of the 
supply of nitrogen, for Avhich reason it was probably unable 
to make the fullest use of the phosphates supplied in the 
fertiliser. 

The yields on the other plots follow the same trend as 
those of previous years, and afford very striking testimony 
of the value of judicious crop rotations in which crops 
having different habits of growth, and whose demands on the 
plant foods in the soil are dissimilar, follow one another. 

CROP ROTATION EXPERIMENTS. 

Second Series. 

These rotations were commenced in 1919--20, when maize 
was the only crop being grown for overseas markets, and 
were designed to meet the needs of farmers who could not 
follow a vsystem of mixed farming. The series includes two 
plots, A and Cl, on which maize has been grown con¬ 
tinuously for ten, years without manure or fertiliser to check 
the results of the rotation trials. 


Plot An System 

Maize Contiiiuoiis, without Manure or Fertiliser. 
Seasons and Yields of Maize in Bags fer Acre. 

1928-29 1927-28 1926-27, 1925-26 1920-21 1919-20 Average over 10 years 

7.65 6.5 10.6 12.0 27.2 25.5 12.65 
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Plots B to E« System 

Tlir(3e*'(fiia.rie!‘s oi' ilia huitl uiular inai'/a, ritia-q!ia!'’iar 
under vSuda.ii j^Tiiss. .Maeli year nae. seidicHi aiuler fuaize, 
coMii'ieiiciiig' with .Plot 'B in lanadves ei«»*hi' IfHis r>f 

farm, iriauiire pi^r a-in’e. 


l/e/.rr VK'Ids in Bdtjn prv alerr. 



!92S-29 

19'27"2H 

1926-27 i 

i 

1925.20 

1919-20 

A v'i,'rage 
1920-29 
(8 crt'>ps) 

.PlotB 

14.55 

17.001 

1 IS. ,1,5 

B. 

20.0 1' 

. 19.84 

0 

10.15 t 

8.5 

B. 

21.5 

28. 

15.04 

„ 1) 

9.55 

S. 

16.85 

21.51 

B. 

18.81 

„ E 

B. 

11.60 

20.80 t 

18.9 

1 

24.6 ^ 

17.18 

Average ... 

11.42 

12.86 

18.27 

21,6 

24.7 

17.00 


t Indicates afjpUcatioii of favni nninure. 


If tile yields gvivcui in this tabulation are compared with 
those from Plot A, it will be seen that inuch larg'er crops 
have been obtained from these plots, althcmgli the eight tons 
pel.' a.cre dressing of farm mainire, once every four years, has 
not been sutliciont to maintain the fertility of the land at its 
original level. 


Plot F. System 

Maisse Continuous, no Manure or Fertiliser* 

Seasons and Yields of Maize in Bags per Acre. 

1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1920-21 1919-20 Average over 9 years 

6.1 4.8 9.63 140 242 23.3 12.3 

A slightly better yield was obtained this year on both 
of the maize continuous plots in this series, as compared 
with 1927-28. This was probably due to the more even distri¬ 
bution of the rainfall, and hence a more favourable season for 
the maize crop. 
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Plots C to K. System “H.” 

Tliree-qiiarters of the land under maize, one-qiiarter 
under velvet beans, whicli are plonglied under for green 
manure. One section each year under maize, commencing^ 
with Plot G in 1919-20, receives 200 lbs. per acre of bone 
and superphosphate, i.e., each held receives fertiliser once 
every fourth year, and once in every four years is green 
manured. 



1928-29 

1 1927-28 

i 

1926 27 

1925-26 

1919-20 

Average 
1919-29 
(8 crops) 

PiotG 

8.75 

14.50 t 

17.90 

Beans 

23.lt 

15.90 

,, H 

9.00 t 

14.40 

Beans 

IS.S 

23.0 

16.17 

,, J 

17.50 

Beans 

14.20 

15.8 t 

Beans 

17.42 

,> K 

Beans 

7.80 

14.70 t ^ 

20.2 

19.2 

15.30 

Average ... 

11.75 

12.23 

15.60 

16.6 

21.7 

16.18 


t Indicates application of fertiliser. 


In this rotation, during the last two or three seasons, the 
effect of ploughing under a crop of velvet beans has been very 
pronounced, while the beneht resulting from the fertiliser 
treatment has been smaller than w^as the case in earlier years. 
This may indicate either that the humus or the nitrogen con¬ 
tent of the soil is now the limiting factor in this rotation, 
and suggests that it might be more prohtable to apply the 
fertiliser to the crop of maize which immediately precedes the 
green manure crop, in order that the latter may secure a 
larger proportion of the residue of the fertiliser and make a 
more luxuriant growth for ploughing in. Alternatively a 
deficiency of potash may be a primary or secondary cause of 
the smaller response to phospliatic fertiliser. 

The average yields of maize obtained in the 

two rotational systems and are seen to 

he about equal, and on this class of soil, for maize 
production, the effect of a dressing of eight tons of 

farm manure at four-yearly intervals is about the 
same as that of a crop of velvet beans ploughed under, plus. 
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one applicuiivioii of 200 lbs. of pkospliatic fertiliser during the 
same pericxl. It must 'be remembered, liowever, that in 
system a crop of one to one and a half .tons of Sudan 

grass hay is obtained in addition to the maize, so that four 
crops are taken off the land during each period of four years, 
avS against three crops in system The eight tons per 

acre of farm inaiuire have therefore had a somewhat greater" 
beneficial effect than the dressing of 200 lbs. of bone and 
snperphospliate supplemented by a green manure crop every 
four til year. 


GBEEN MANURING WITH IMMATURE VERSUS 
MATURE CROPS. 

These experiments were commenced with the object of 
ascertaining whether an immature green manure crop would 
have the same beneficial effect on land as that of a mature 
crop, when ploughed under. In this case the crop is con¬ 
sidered to be ^hnature'^ for green manuring purposes when, it 
has attained its inaximum growth. With most of the crops 
used for green nianuring here, this stage will not have been 
reached until part of the seed crop has become fully formed, 
but it will be some months before the crop has reached 
maturity in the sense that it is ready to harvest for seed 
purposes. 

The results of previous experiments on these lines have 
indicated an appreciable difl'eronce in favour of tlie ^haatiire” 
green manure crops, and this year\s trials corroborate those 
results. In one series of four plots Sunn hemp was used, and 
in the other serievS velvet and doliclios beans were sown 
together. The average amounts of green material ploughed 
under in each case were as follows:— 



Date immature 
crop ploughed 
under 

Green 
' material, 
lbs. per acre 

Date mature 
crop ploughed 
under 

Green 
material, 
Ihs. per acre 

:Sunn hemp 

15.1.28 

3,200 

28.2,28 

12,550 

Velvet beans 

9.2.28 

7,743 

28.3.28 

15,000 
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Tlie average yields of maize reaped from eacli pair of plots 
during tlie season under review were as sliowii in tlie following 
table:— 

Yield of Maize in Bags per Acre. 



Immature crops 

Mature crops 

Difference in favour 
of mature crops 

Sunn hemp 

1427 

16.69 

+ 2.22 

Beans 

1497 

17.25 

i 

+ 2,28 


Tlie bulk of vegetable matter plougdied under and tbe per¬ 
centage of dry matter in the crop are no doubt matters of 
prime importance, and these returns indicate that the stage 
of maturity of the green crop mo^j account for a difference of 
as much as two bags of maize per acre in the yield obtained. 

The need to sow^ the green manure crops as early as 
possible in order that they may become sufEciently mature to 
make the maximum growth and to ailow^ of their being 
ploughed under while the moisture in the soil is sufficient to 
cause rapid decomposition of the vegetable matter is often 
overlooked by farmers. 

MAIZE DISTANCE-PLANTING- TRIALS. 


Yields of Maize in Bags per Acre. 


Distance of 
|)lanting. 

Number 
of plants 
per acre. 

1928-29 

rainfall, 

31.62 

inches. 

U)27-28 

iMinfall, 

26.63 

inches. 

1920-27 

rainfall, 

22.39 

inches. 

1925-26 

rainfall, 

33.08 

inches. 

1924-25 

rainfall, 

52,28 

inches. 

Average 

over 

5 

years. 

in. in. 

24 X 15 

17,424 

13.76 

12.28 

17.00 

12.4 

23.1 

15.41 

24 X 18 

14,520 

13.52 

15.50 

17.36 

14.2 

19.7 

16.22 

30 X 15 

13,939 

13 76 

15.00 

19.53 

17.5 

23.1 

17.47 

30 X 18 

11,016 

14.12 

16.24 

19.13 

18.2 

20.4 

17.55 

36 X 15 

11,616 

16.64 

10.16 

18.24 

18.5 

20.1 

17.30- 

36 :x 18 

9,680 

16.74 

17.08 

18.69 

17.5 

20.3 

17.9 

40 X ,15 

10,454 

16.40 

15.44 

16.68 

16.6 

17.0 

16.37 

40 X 18 

8,712 

17.20 

15.60 

16.56 

16.2 

17.2 

16.49 
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yii’^ds o!"»t.aiuiMl t.hls yinir vS'upport ilie rcsuliH of 
Unn'iouH irials, iriidioaie tlinf ('he higliesi yields 

u,r4> wIh^o ilie rows are spaced a'hoiit 36 inches apart 

a,iid the plairis si^i.nd a/i about 18 inches apart in the row. 
Headers sluvuld bear in mind, liowever, that in these experi- 
ineivlal plotaS pra(,vi,-ically a Imndred per cent, stand is obtained, 
so that midivr iieid conditions it may be advisable to drill the 
seed rather closer ilian, this to allow for losses throngdi the 
numerous <‘/anses ■which c.omhine to rednco tlie stand. It will 
be vSeen also tliui the yields from the plots on wliich the rows 
a,re 40 inches apart are neaiiy avS hig-h as those on the plots 
sown at 80 inches. In view of the fact that by spacing the 
rows at 40 inches apart an appreciably larger area can be 
drilled in a given time than wdien the rows are spaced at 36 
inches, where large acreages have to be sown in a limited 
time, and on weed-infested land, it may be found more 
economical to plant the maize at 40 inches between the rows 
and the seed at 12 inches to 15 inches apart in the row, and 
thus make allowance for a reduction of the stand through 
insect pests, harrowing and other causes. 

MAIZE YAEIETY TRIALS. 

Reports wliich are received from other countries and 
published in the Press of the enoriiions yields of maize 
obtained often engender the belief among farmers that if the 
varieties ivliich produced those phenomenal yields could be 
imported into this Colony, our local returns might be con¬ 
siderably increased. Since the commencement of experi¬ 
mental work at this station many new varieties have been 
introduced and tried out, hut in no instance have the new 
kinds proved superior to our standard varieties. The present 
series of maize trials have been conducted over a period of 
eleven years, and while failing to show any significant 
difference in the yielding powers of our standard breeds, they 
have established the snperiority of these over all the more 
recently introduced kinds. 
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Yields of Shelled Grain in Bags per Acre. 



Previous 

averages 

1928-9 

i 

1927-8 

1926-7 

1923-6 

1924-5 

Average 

Salisbury White 

Potchefstroom 

13.1 

(6 years) 

12.36 

18.96 

18.12 i 

17.2 

16.5 ^ 

14.70 
(11 years) 

Pearl 

13.1 

(6 years) 

14.61 

19.20 i 

17.28 

17.1 

16.5 

14.87 
(11 years) 

Louisiana Hickory 

13.0 

(4 years) 

12.90 

19.14 

14.03 

15.6 

18.8 

14.72 
(9 years) 

Hickory King 

xAmericaii White 

12.5 

13.44 

17.40 

17.97 

11.6 

19.5 

14.10 
(11 years) 

Flint 


8.40 

14.00 

10.20 

15,3 


11.98 
(4 years) 

Cooke's Prolific 


10.34 

14.16 

12.81 

i 


12.44 
(3 years) 


The variety named Cooke’s Prolific is one of those which 
have produced veiy heavy yields in America, hence its intro¬ 
duction and trial here. It is found that, although nearly 
every stalk hears two or more ears, ovdng to their small size 
the acre yield is less than that of our single-eared breeds. 
The American White Flint variety has yielded much better 
than other flints which have been tested here, and although it 
cannot be recommended for general cultivation in Mashona- 
land, it may be found a profitable variety in districts which 
through lac'k of rain or early frosts require a variety which 
is drought resistant and early maturing. 

THE EELATIVE VALUE OF CEOPS FOE GREEN 

MANURE. 

The practice of ploughing under crops for green manure 
is becoming more popular each year, and the question of the 
most suitable crop for this purpose is often raised. With a 
view to obtaining information on such an important matter 
this series of expeiiinents was commenced some ten j^ears ago. 
It is general^ accepted that the leguminous crops are to be 
preferred because of their ability to use the free nitrogen of 
the air for their recpiirenients, so that when they are ploughed 
in, a good deal of this nitrogen is added to the soil and 
becoiiies available for use by the following crops. In some 
instances, particularly those in which the addition of nitrogen 
is not desired, a non-leguminous plant may be preferred, and 
in vSiicli (;ases tlie sunflower, or Niger seed {Gnizotea oleifera), 
will iisually be found suitable for the purpose. 
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Tlie best legumes for green manuring* in this Ooloiiy are 
Slum hemp, velyet beans and doliclios beans. Sunn licirip lias 
become deservedly popular during the last few years, cliiefiy 
because of its hardiness and suitability to a wide range of 
soils, its ability to sinotlier weeds and the ease with which, it 
can be ploughed under. 


Yields of Maize in Bags ger Acre. 


Kind of green 
manure crop 

Ist serie.=5: 
average of 
two crops, 
19*25-27 

2iid series: 
average of 
three crops, 
19*26-29 

3rd series: 
one crop, 
1927-28 

4th series: 
first crop, 
1928-29 

Average 

of 

seven 

crops 

Velvet bean 

15.26 

18.89 

12.34 

17.28 

16.69 

Doliclios bean 

13,80 

17.77 

18.40 

18.20 

16.79 

Sunn hemp 

1 16.78 

17.91 

14.96 

16.41 

16.96 

Niger seed 


17.04 

1 



... 

Sunflower 



i 

15.00 

... 


The returns recorded this season support those of previous 
years and indicate that all three legumes on this station give 
equally beneficial results when used for green manure. The 
question of wTiich is the best for any particular farm must be 
decided after consideration of its suitability to local conditions 
and of other characteristics, such as cost of seed per acre, 
power to smother weeds, rapidity of growth, ease of ploug'hiiig 
under and so forth. The returns show that the leguminous 
crops liave given slightly better returns than tlie nonJ,egii:inos. 
In the second series the average total yield of maize after 1:lie 
legumes, over the three-year period, is 3.46 hags per acre more 
than that after l^iger seed. In the fourth series tlie first 
year’s return from tlie sunflower is 2.3 bags less an acre ttuin 
that from the legumes. 

These returns indicate that although the cost of seed of 
non-legumes may he considerably less than that of the 
legumes, the latter will probably be the more profitable to 
use in the long run. 








Plate !i. 

On tlie left are velvet lieans and 8inni liertun vvliicdi rec-civecl 250 Ids. 
per aere of hone and sn[)erpliospliate. On the idt^ht is a row of dwarfed 
beans, whiidi received no fertiliser. 

Agi'icultnral E.\'))eriinent Station, vSiilishury. 



Plate :m. 

Mai /,3 on the left following two immature eiatps of Sunn lieinp ploughed 
unde.r. Mai/e on the right following one rmiture crop {hougluai in. 

Ap-ricultiir;ii .Q,,! ,V.n,. ..nr 



















Plate lY. 

of simflowers for green manure. Puite of seeclin 
))ei* acre, ])roaclea8tecl. 

Agricultural Experiment Station, Salislniry. 


Plato Y. 

On the riglit siinllovvers a,rid Sunn hemp for green manure. I'iotli gi'ow- 
quickly and in other respects cornhine w^ell for this ])ur})ose. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Salishury, 
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Tiie qiiestioR is often raised as to wlietlier it is more 
economical to ploiigli a crop under, when as an alteriiatiYe it 
could be harvested for seed hay or ensilage. 

In the second series of these trials the plots were divided 
and a half of each plot was reaped for seed, the roots and short 
stubble being left to plough in. The average yields of 
duplicate plots over a period of three years are tabiiiated 
below. 

Yields of Maize in Bags per Acre. 



Green manure crop 

j 

Season 

Velvet bean 

Sunn hemp 

Dolichos bean 

Niger oil 

! 

Ploughed 

under 

Reaped 

Ploughed 

under 

Reaped 

Ploughed 

under 


Ploughed 

under 

Reaped 

1926-27 

23.08 

20.52 

21.52 

20.96 

1 

22.44 

20.40 

20.88 

18.56 

1927-28 

19.84 

16.40 

19.20 

16.88 

19.08 

16.16 

18.08 

14.56 

1928-2!) 

13.76 

11.32 

13.02 

12.20 

11.80 

10.64 

12.16 

1 

10.92 

Total for 3 yrs. 

56.68 

48.24 

53.74 

50.04 

53.32 

47.20 

51.12 1 

44.04 

Difference in 
favour of 
ploughing 
whole crop 
under . 

8.44 

3.70 

6.12 

7.08 


Average ... ... ... 


These returns show that over a period of three years an 
average increase of 6.35 bags of maize has resulted from 
ploughing the whole of the plant under, as against ploughing 
only the roots under. In the case of the velvet and dolichos 
beans the equivalent of two tons of hay was ploughed in, so 
it appears that that amount of dry vegetable matter has 
increased the yield by six to seven bags of maize. 

The fact that the difference between reaping and 
ploughing in is less marked in. the case-of Sunn hemp' than 
in that of the velvet and dolichos beans is probably due to the 

I) 
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tliickness witli wliicli the former crop is sown as (x>mpared 
with, iiie latter, and the consequently niucli ^Tcater aiiionnt of 
roots and stiibble in the land on, \vhi(,*'h Hunii lieinp is 
grown. Tliis cvrop is sown bro.‘idc,ast at the rat^e oi' td-tr) lbs. 
an acre, and tbere sliould be on.(^ {)lanit to e\avry ^”4 sciiiare 
inches of the land. The Ixain crops on i.lie oitier hand are 
drilled in rows alioiit 80 inches a.part, with 12-,1.5 indies 
between each plant in tiie row. 

Owners of live stock ina.}^ often find it more profitalde to 
nse their legnininons crops for hay or silage, l)iit when this 
is done the fertility of the land nmst he maintained by 
retiirning- tbe farm manure to the fields. 

FERT.ILI8E.U T.RtAl.S. 

At the iTxi'iiest of the Mai^se Associalion a series of trials 
were commenced during the season under review, with the 
object of determining whether it is more protitalile to apply 
fertiliser to a green manure crop wliich, is to,be followed by 
niaijze, or to apply the fertiliser direct to the maize crop after 
ploiigdiing niider an unfertilised green manure crop. Advo¬ 
cates of the former method assume that a considerably larger 
(piantity of vegetable matter will he available for ploughing 
under if the fertiliser is applied to the green manure crop, 
and that because of this additional humus and possibly 
nitrogen the following maize crop will be increased more than 
if the fertiliser is witlihcld for application direct to the maize. 

The plots on wdiich these experiments are being carried 
out had previously been used for fertiliser trials and cropped 
to maize. vSonie of these plots were of average fertility after 
having I’eceived inoilerate dressings of fertiliser, but the crop- 
producing power of other plots had been much reduced by 
constant cropping without the addition of manure of any 
kind. Thus the two methods of applying fertiliser are being 
tried out on land of moderate fertility as well as on the land 
of low fertility. In the following table are given the total 
yields for two seasons previous to the commencement of these 
trials, and the tonnage of green manure ploughed under 
during the season under review. On the plots which received 
fertiliser it was applied at the rate of 200 lbs. per acre. On 
half of these plots raw phosphate rock was used and on the 
other half a mixture of one-third bone meal and two-thirds 
superphosphate was applied. 
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Total Yields of Maize in Bags per Acre, 


Over two Seasons. 


Number of 
plot 

Before treatment 
commenced, 
1926-28 

Fertiliser treatment, 
1928-29. 

Weight of green 
material ploughed 
under, 1928-29 
Tons per acre 

5al 

14.32 

Nil 

15.05 

5a2 

18.32 

Nil 

14.30 

6bl 

8.72 

Rock phos. 

13.40 

5b2 

16.52 

Bone and super. 

15.75 

6al 

15.16 

Bone and super. 

15.25 

6a2 

13.96 

Rock phos. 

19.50 

6bl 

5.44 

Nil 

9.35 

6b-2 

19.52 

Nil 

18.65 

7al 

8.96 

Farm manure + 
bone and super. 

23.36 

7a2 

19.4S 

Farm manure + 
rock phos. 

22.00 

7bl 

2.68 

Farm manure 
only 

18.40 

7b2 

14.88 

Farm manure 
only 

24.40 

Sal 

22.20 

Bone and super. 

15.50 

8a2 

10.08 

Rock phos. 

16.25 

8bl 

19.40 

Nil 

13.75 

8b2 

17.32 

Nil 

17.80 

lOal 

30.00 

Nil 

16.52 

10a2 

16.20 

Nil 

14.60 

10b 1 

20.08 

Bone and super. 

15.75 

10b2 

23.20 

Rock phos. 

23.15 


Tlie average total yield of maize during the two years 
previous to the commencement of these trials was 15.8 hags 
per acre for the plots on which the fertiliser is to he applied 
direct to the maize, and 15.34 hags for the plots on which the 
fertiliser was apxdied to the green manure crop. The average 
increase of green material for ploughing under was slightly 
more than one and a half tons per acre in favour of the fer¬ 
tilised plots, hut the influence of the fertiliser was much 
greater on the plots of low fertility than on those which were 
moderately fertile at the commencement of the experiment. 
The planting of all these plots to maize commences in the 
season 1929-30. 
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METHOD OF APIMilCATKJN'OF FERTII.ISEH TllTALR. 

Tlieso investigations were also iiiulcrtakeii at tiie request 
of the Make Association, with the olv|ec*t of fiiuHng* wlietlier 
the iiiaiiiier in wliicli fc^rtiliser is applied will alTc?et t'he 
of tlie inaiKe crop. 

Fertilisers applicnl in four <lilTeren'i'. ways, namely — 

(1) l]roa(lca.st (luring winter and ploughed in. 

(2) Broa(l(*ast shortly before planting time and Inir- 
rowed in. 

(3) In drills at tin:; l.ime of sowing the seed. 

(4) Ill hole's with ilie seed at tin; time of planting ])y 
liaiid ill (diecdc rows. 

The fertiliser was applied at the I'ute of 200 Ihs. per acre 
and was composed of one-ihird hone nn'al and iwo-ihirds 
snpe;r|;>1iosphate. 

The experin:ieiii wa.s (*on(lii(d:e(l on five lilocks of 
randomised plots, eacli one-lwelfih atu'e in extmit, and the 
yields in jhiuiuIs ]:)er plot, were as shown in the following 
table 


Block 

Number 

Bertilisor 
ploughed in 

Fertiliser 
harrowed in 

Fertiliser in 
drills 

Fertiliser in 
holes 

1 

125 

136 

105 

128 

2 

141 

180 

152 

171 

3 1 

ISO 

113 

124 

127 

4 

177 

128 

166 

182 

5 

275 

205 

262 

245 

Average of 
five plots 

169.6 

152.4 

161.8 

170.6 


Statistical tests show that the ^standard error” of this 
experiment is 20.3, and as the differences between the average 
yields are smaller than that amount, they cannot be attributed 
to the method of applying the fertiliser. It appears, there¬ 
fore, that under the favourable weather conditions experienced 
last season all the various methods of application were equally 
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effective. In drouglity seasons or during tliose in wliicli tlie 
rainfall is niiiisiially heavy, one or other of the methods may 
prove superior, and the experiments are being continued with 
a view to obtaining further information on these aspects of 
the problem. 

MAIZE FOE SILAGE: DISTAI^CE PLANTING TRIALS. 

These trials have been conducted over a period of eight 
years. IJiitil this season the distance between the rows has 
been uniform on all the plots, while the distance between the 
plants in the rows has varied from 9 inches to 18 
inches. The average of nine to ten tons per acre of green 
fodder has been obtained from these plots, the amount varying 
little, whether the plants were spaced closely or further apart 
in the rows. At the wuder spacing of 18 inches the 
stalks grew too coarse and fibrous to make good silage, and 
it was found that the best fodder was produced when the maize 
stood 9 to 12 inches apart in the row. This experi¬ 
ment has now been re-arranged, and in future the distance 
between the rows will be 24 inches, 30 inches, 36 inches and 
40 inches, and the plants in the rows will be 9 inches and 12 
inches apart in their respective series. The results of the 
first-year trials after the re-arrangement of the experiment 
are as follows: — 


Yields of Green Fodder m Tom per Acre. 


Distance in 

Distance between rows 

the row 

24 ins. 1 

i 

30 ins. 

36 ins. 

40 ins. 

12 ins. 

i 

19.06 

19.15 

13.88 

14.73 

9 ins. 1 

16.89 

i 

16.78 

12.85 

12.19 


These returns indicate that higher yields of fodder may 
he obtained if the rows are somewhat closer together than is 
usually practised when the crop is grown for grain. The 
lower yields recorded for the series sown at 9 inches apart 
are due to the soil being less fertile on the area on which 
those plots were situated. 

{To he con chided ,) 
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Reinforced Concrete Water Tanks. 


]jy IL IlAAiTi/i'oN lioHKRTS, 1 ITigili/ioil 


It is |)i'op()SB(l ill this article to discaiss and coiupare 
several types of tanks suitalih^ for si.orin^* water in fairly 
larg*e quantities at low lev(ds. The caipfieity vauies from 
20,000 ^‘allons to ir)0,()0() f»-alloris, so that tlie tanks are 
suitable for wal.:eri:np‘ stock or for the irrip'atioii of a small 
acreage, partiiailarly in <ais(>s where good liricks are unob¬ 
tainable, or where the size of the tanks makes brick-work 
dangerous. It will be noted that in all tlie designs the depth 
of water does not exceed four feet, for the reason that less 
concrete is put into the wall (which is more difficult to build), 
and more into the floor, which is an easier job. Also, a low 
wall, which can be built in two ‘‘lifts’^ of the framework, 
is simpler than a high one, for which the shuttering has to 
bo raised three or four times. 

Circiilar Tank. —The principle of this tank is that the 
water pressure is resisted almost entirely by tension in the 
steel reinforcing rings, the concrete merely promoting water 
tightnevSS. The wall is composed of fine rich comu'ete, and is 
supported on a foundation ring of coarser coiKU'ete, whicli 
is unreiiiforeed. The dimensions of the various sizes of tank 
are as follows (see figure 1):— 


TABLE I. 


Capacity, 

gallons 

Inside diameter 
of tank. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

20,000 

32 feet 

4'| ins. 

4 ^ ins. 

12 ins. 

12 ins. 

50,000 

50 „ 

5 „ 


15 ,, 

12 ,, 

100,000 

71 „ 

6 „ 

I 4 „ 

15 ,, 

12 „ 

150,000 

87 feet, 0 ins. 

8 „ 

4 „ 

IS „ 

12 ,, 





Fig. I. 

Circular tank. 
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The reinforcejueiit {‘.oihsisl.w of rods |>h'u?('ul vt^rticully JA 
ins. from the outside of i.lu^ wall, uihI <?!' honV.oiitiil imxLs, 
wired to tli (3 veidicals, forming' e.rHitiimious rings. At t,he 
joints of tliese rings th<3 (mhIs should he !u,p|hmI 2-t ins., 
bound securely togeiiu^r \vi(,h, haling* wirty atu'l tlie ends 
turned backwards. following fable gives the sizes 

and spaciiigs of reiiif orcein eats 


TABLE I:L 



The construction of the wall may be briefly described as 
follows:—■ 

The site should first be levelled. An iron peg is driven 
securely into the groimd to mark the centre of the tank, and 
by nieans of a cord and nail the circles for the footing trench, 
are maiked. The trench is excavated to the exact width 
and 12 ins. deep, and is filled with concrete mixed 1:3:6. 
The top of the footing should be truly level and circular. 
The form-w^ork is then erected (see sketch, figure 1). The 
actual shuttering consists of 6 ins. x 1 in. flooring cut into 
lengths of 2 ft. 4 ins. The circular shape is obtained by 
wooden ‘^yokes/’ the marking out of wliicli is shown in the 
upper sketch (figure 1). Two rows of posts are erected (in 
pairs) at intervals of 4 or 5 ft. and braced by horizontal and 
inclined struts. The posts are erected at a slightly greater 
distance apart than the greatest thickness of the wall, plus 
shuttering, plus yokes, and the yokes are adjusted to exact 
position by pairs of wedges, the thickness of the wall being 
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fixed by inserting temporary distance pieces between the 
floor board shutters. It is possible to build this wall in 
sections, but it is strongly recommended that the whole of 
the circumference should be built in one operation. When 
the first ^dift” (2 ft. 4 ins. high) has been placed and allowed 
to set for seven days, the shuttering is released, raised to 
its higher position and again locked by the wedges. 

The circular tank suffers from the disadvantage of 
complicated form-work, a given set of which will build only 
one size of tank. 

Rectangylar Tank (with Byttresses)* —The wall of this 
type consists of two thin concrete slabs ; one, the horizontal 
footing, and the other composed of vertical slabs each 7 ft. 
6 ins. long, which transmit the water pressure to ''buttresses’^ 
placed at the joints of the vertical slabs. This type of con¬ 
struction does away with the necessity’- for continuous pour¬ 
ing of concrete, as each slab has a definite joint abutting 
against the next, and the form-work is composed of short, 
movable standard sets, whatever the size of the tank. The 
dimensions of various tanks are as follows:— 


TABLE III. 

Capacity of tank 
(gallons). 

i 

Length. 

1 i 

Width. 

50,0(.X) 

67 feet, 6 inches 

30 feet 

100,000 

75 feet 

52 feet, C inches 

150,000 

90 ,, 

67 „ C „ 


By simply altering the number of “bays,” the shape 
and size of the tank may he varied at will. 

Views of this tank are shown in figure 2. The height 
of the wall (which is made of 1: 2: 4 concrete) is 4 ft. 3 ins.; 
the thickness at the top is 4 ins., and the bottom 6 ins. 
The base slab is 3 ft. 6 ins. wide, G ins. thick and consists of 
concrete mixed 1:2:4. To prevent leakage caused by a 
crack at the junction of the two slabs, a vertical strip of flat 
sheet iron should he cast into the concrete, as sliowii. The 
reinforcement coiLsists of: — 








Fig. II. 

Rectangular tank witli buttressed wall. 
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(a) I in. vertical rods 15 ins. apart, wliicli are bent 
into the base slab as shown; 

(b) in. horizontal rods spaced as shown; and 

(c) I in. longitudinal rods in base slab. 

The buttress is unreinforced concrete (1:3:6), 12 ins. thick, 
and is cast against the vertical wall at the joints, after the 
wall is complete. 

The form-work is illustrated in figure 2; the actual 
shuttering consists of 6 ins. x 1 in. flooring nailed to upright 
posts which are securety braced. The shuttering to the 
inside of the wall is in one piece, but it is suggested that the 
outside shuttering be made in two pieces, so that the lower 
part of the slab may be east, and, when set, the upper portion 
is joined on and the poimng completed. This method 
reduces the height of concrete to be cast in one operation 
and permits thorough ramming of the concrete. 

Rectaiigylar Tank (Cantilever Wall). —This type of wall 
(figure 3) consists of a horizontal and a vertical slab and 
resists the water pressure purely by its own strength against 
bending, without the support of buttresses. In practice, 
however, vertical working joints are bound to occur, and 
hence it is safer to build the slabs in definite lengths of, say, 
30 feet, and support the joints by buttresses. The reinforce¬ 
ment consists of:— 

(a) I in. vertical rods, which are bedded in the 
base slabs and spaced 9 ins. apart; 

(b) J in. horizontal rods 9 ins. apart; 

(c) short I in. transverse rods 9 ins. apart to re¬ 
inforce the upper part of the base slab. 

This type of wall possesses the advantage of simplicity 
of eonstriietioii, but demands greater care in bonding the 
vertical slabs to the base slabs. 

Floor®—The essential condition for the floor is that it 
should not be liable to settle uneven^ and cause cracks. To 
this end a 6 in. layer of ^'hard-core’’ (rubble) should be care¬ 
fully laid, levelled and rammed to provide an even and hard 
bed for the floor. In practice, it is usually necessary to re¬ 
inforce the floor to prevent (*racks, and a reinforcing mesh 
of f in. rods is allowed for in these designs, but if it is pos- 
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sible to obtain a thoroughly even, hard bed, the reinforce- 
meiit may be reduced or even omitted altogether. The 
question deserves careful consideration, for the steel in the 
floor represents a large portion of the cost, but each case 
should be considered on its merits. A mesh of wire netting 
(‘'pig netting’') may be sufficient. 

The floor should not be laid in one piece, but in squares 
about 10 ft. by 10 ft. This will be found to increase the 
ease of laying and has the important advantage of localising 
and even preventing cracks. The joints are filled with tar, 
thin laths or paper, and are supported on beams of concrete, 
as shown in figure 3. At the junction with the main wall a 
water-tight joint is also necessary, and to save expense the 
opening may be filled with well-puddled clay immediately 
before the tank is put into use. 

Cost«— Table lY. gives quantities and estimated cost of 
materials for the various tanks. Costs are based on the 
following figures:— 

Aggregate (stone and sand) ... 6/3 ]per cub. yd. 

Cement.12/- per bag 

Steel.4d. per lb. 

It will be seen that, although the circular tank is the 
cheapest for the smaller si?:es, the difference is slight, and for 
the larger sizes the rectangular tanks have the advantage, 
particularly if the cost of the steel in the floor be deducted in 
all cases. This advantage is greatly increased when the cost 
of form-work is considered, for the rectangular tanks lend 
themselves to a sj^stem of building in sections and hence 
require only a fraction of the timber. 

Coil€lllsion« —It is impossible in a short article to give a 
full specification of concrete work, and reference should be 
made to the article ^^Concrete on the Farm/’ -which appeared 
in the Rhodesia Agricnltvral Journal of April, 1926, and 
was reprinted as bulletin No. 588. Any further information 
that may be desired will readily be given by the Irrigation 
Office of the Department of Agriculture. 
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Tsetse Fly : Traffic Control. 


By Rupert W. Jack, Ckief Entomologist. 


An important aspect of the tsetse fly problem in 
Southern Rhodesia is produced by the very marked tendency 
of the fly {G. morsitans) to accompany moving objects for 
considerable distances. This habit is shared with other 
species of tsetse flies, but is, in any. case, very decidedlj^ 
developed in the species wTth w'hicli w'e have mainly to deal. 

On account of this habit, flies tend to be carried out of 
the fly areas by animals, human beings and vehicles, and 
may be brought into contact wTth domestic animals in other¬ 
wise fly-free localities. Where there is a large amount of 
traffic to and from a heavily-infested fly area, definite spread 
of the fly may possibly be facilitated, but the most important 
aspect of the problem in this Colony at present lies 
apparently in the danger of transported flies causing sporadic 
outbreaks of trypanosomiasivS amongst cattle in occupied 
eoiintiy. It is to be realised that the very slow rate of 
breeding of tsetse flies, not exceeding an average of one 
offspring each fortnight, does not admit of new centres of 
infestation being readily established, except perhaps by a 
considerable number of individuals. Also, it is inferred by 
entomologists that flies carried out of their normal surround¬ 
ings tend to return, and thei^e is some experimental evidence 
to support this inference. 

The flies are transported mainly on the backs of 
pedestrians and cyclists, and under the hoods, etc., of motor 
cars, though they commonly pursue fast-moving objects for 
a considerable distance on the wing. 

It is generally agreed that, within limits, the faster the 
movement the more the flies tend to be attracted, and it also 
appears that the faster the movement the further the flies 
tend to be carried. 
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01)scvr\^aii,oi:is liave l)e(‘'ii made of (lies riviriainiiig' on 
petlewivriiiiis xip to seven miles, and ilie iisxiai limit is gener¬ 
ally ’plaeed at a-boiii. 10 miles. laidiratioiis of flies liaviiig 
hetui (a.irrietl even furiluo’ on pedtsslia’ajis an‘ not. aJtogetlier 
lueking*, l)iit no dirtM,*!. ohsivrvalions of a fly rcnmu'niiig in 
position for a. greafer disiaiK^t^ Inive Innni inasle in iliis 
(Joloiiy or are known io have hcn-oj reeorded elscnvliere. 

On (*yclisls, ill,ere is little doubt iliat; ilie flies may bo 
(an,Tied (;!o.nsi«le]‘a bly fnrtber tluvn o.n |>e(]estria:ns, and 
exaniination of wayfarers at tlu' souiliern fiviu’e in the Loina- 
gaindi feiK'ed area, lias definitely iivcTiminuted (vyelists as 
iiaJde io (airry tly on to tlie farms, whereas no ])edestrians 
liaAo iieen found so attended. Ithe disiance between the 
souiliern fence at the point, wlien iJieae observations were 
nnuh^ and the nearest, divfiiiit.ely infested point along* the 
road was about 10 inilcss ai the tinnu 

it would lie clillhoilf: Io ])iaee a; limit to the distance to 
xvbieh flies eouid !>e tinnsporied liy motor car. It seems to 
depend largely upon how long th(‘ veliicde Iceeps moving, 
and 50 miles is i.iot beyond tlie limit. 

It used at one time to he considered that the '‘follow¬ 
ing” habit, in reference to pedevstrians at least, was 
practically confined to the male flies. Under these circum¬ 
stances such traffic could, of course, have little effect in 
caiusing actual spread of fly. Male flies in any case tend to 
bo attracted to living animals, hichiding man, in. eonsider- 
aldy greater numbers than the females, and on this account 
alone are certainly transported considerably more freely than 
the females, but there is little doubt that females are irans- 
ported at times for considerable distances even hy pedes¬ 
trians, a.n.d presumably cyclists. In motor vehicles there 
is no doubt at all that they may be trans])orted over big 
distances.^ 

The female flies in a motor vehicle exhibit a tendency 
to secrete themselves in obscure positions, where they remain 
very quiet and are not easily disturbed. Sometimes, whilst 
thus skulking, they can be caught by hand wutliont much 
difficulty. The skulking habit is not apparently altogether 
confined to the females, but is less frequent in the males. 
When trynng to clear a car of flies by means of an insect 
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Fumigating cliaml)ei*j Hartley fly a.i'ea. 

of clia,ml)er sliowing exit doors open. Entrance into iiy 
area bv mite to left ril' nrvtif'pi bnfi.vfl 
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net tliese flies often present difflciilties, as, instead of flying 
upwards wKen tlie net approaches in the course of a sweep, 
they tend to dodge behind some convenient obstacle. A 
certain iiiiinber no doxibt escape observation altogether by 
thus secreting themselves. 

Whilst attracted strongdy to moving motor vehicles, and 
tending to remain in such vehicles wAilst they continue 
moving, the accimiulated flies have been observed repeatedly 
to desert the vehicle to a large extent within a short period 
of its coining to a standstill. This may be iiarticularly the 
case where other shade is near at hand. 

Op account of the danger from flies transported from 
the fly-infested areas into contact with stock in certain dis¬ 
tricts, a Bill to empower the Government to control traiflc 
leaving fly areas was introduced . into the Legislative 
Assembly last year and passed into law^ 

Under this Act the Governor-m-Conncil was empowered 
to proclaim any defined area as a fly area for the purpose 
of enforcement of regulations in respect to control of traffic, 
and the necessary powders for preventing tsetse flies being 
carried out of such fijr areas by any form of traffic were also 
conferred. 

It is one thing, how^ever, to possess the necessary pow^ei\s 
to deal with traffic from the tsetse fly standpoint and another 
to put such powers into practical effect. Considerable 
difficulties w^ere foreseen from the outset. 

In the first plac'e it w^as clear that traffic control could 
not be applied in respect to the whole of the fly-infested 
country—in fact, only in one or tw'o localities did such control 
appear really practicable and cleaiiy necessary. These were 
the localities in wlrich settlement and fly were in actual 
contact or sufficiently (dose together to make the risk from 
transported flies an appreciable danger. The existence of 
the game fenc€?s in the Lomagimdi and Gatooma districts 
tended to facilitate traffic control in these important areas, 
and under Proclamation No. 10 of 1929 fly areas were 
defined in these districts, bounded on the sides towards the 
farms by the nearest of the game fences. 

The ainoxint of motor traffic entering and leaving the 
fly areas even in these well-settled districts is, however, on 
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tlie whole aiiaall. li. is ^‘renter in the Ciatoonia artni ih,aii in 
the LoiiKigTiiidi <irea, !)iii even tliere^ piissinp;- lairs a.re only 
occasional. In tlio Loinaj^-iindi area cycdist 1.:rafii(‘. is, 

however, cjiiite (‘.oiusiderahle, windsl:, in iJu* (lai^oonia, a/riai it 
is (*o:!upai'a.lively snlalL 

It was and is coiisidei'ed iinpracticaible to (‘ontr’ol peiles- 
triaii traffi(t, and from wliat Inis been said, al)ove, it will l>e 
clear that the danger from. such, ia’aflic? is inu{!h less 'than in 
the case of faster-moving vehiides, including c-ycles, 
particularly wliere tlie ga,me fences .nearest tlie farms ai‘e 
some considerahle distance from tangible along exist¬ 

ing roads and footpaths. In tlie Lomugumli districvf the 
southern fen(*e is tliroiigliout fully 10 inilcss from the nearest 
known spot where fly is to be met wii,h at all regularly. In 
the Gatooma di8i.rict. ilu^ eastern game f 0 nc.e is, along one 
section, in definitely, if only ]iglii;ly, infested conntry, hnt 
elsewliere the (le:finite fiy recedes several miles to thcj west. 
It is also to be realised that the distance to wdiich the flies 
are normally carried liy pedestrians ivS jirohably not greater 
than the distance to which occasional flies may range without 
such assistance. 

Vehicular traffic, including cyclists, leaving the fly 
areas are restricted by regulation (Government Hotice Ho. 
T20 of 13tli December, 1928) to certain defined and guarded 
routes, one main exit being defined in the Gatooma area and 
two in the Lomagundi area. 

The next step waa to make provision for the cleansing 
of vehicles leavii-ig the areas by the defined routes* 'Ohvioiisly, 
for this purpose it was necevssary to station guards,at suitable 
gates, who would keep the keys of the gates and carry out 
the prescribed treatment. The personnel of such guards, 
however, called for careful consideration. 

The amount of traffic in either of the areas does not 
justify the appointment of a European for the work, and it 
may be added that, in view of the fact that no man can be 
expected to remain on duty 100 per cent, of his time, two 
guards at least are required. A further consideration lies in 
the necessity for controlling native cyclist traffic, calling for 
much patrolling of the fence, on account of the existen(;e of 
numerous footpaths suitable for cyclists. Obviously native 
police are best suited for this work. 
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Tile use of native police to have dealings with Euro- 
peans^ although apparently a common enough procedure in 
other African colonies, is a more or less new departure in 
Southern Ithodesia, and constitutes a question of some 
delicacy. However, in view of the small amount of motor 
traffic confined, except for occasional hunting parties, to 
Europeans known to have certain interests within the 
proclaimed areas, who could be dealt with more or less on a 
personal basis, it has been decided to employ native guards at 
the gate and to appeal to all Europeans concerned to take a 
reasonable view of the position and to comply willingly with 
the regulations. 

As it happens that no suitable roads affording access to 
either of the proclaimed areas exist, apart from those leading 
from the occupied country to be protected, any motorist 
entering the area can be fully acquainted with the conditions 
governing exit by means of suitable notices at the gate and 
handbills to be handed him by the guai'ds on entry. Under 
such circumstances it is felt that no reasonable objections 
can be raised to submission to the prescribed treatment when 
leaving, especially as the danger to neighbouring stock 
owners from transported flies is so clearly apparent. 

The guards, on account of the special duty for which 
they have been enrolled, have been issued with the uniforms 
of Agricultural Department native messengers and not 
regular native police uniforms, but they none the less have 
the status and powers of special native constables and are 
under the control of the officer in command of the district 
police. More diioctly they are under the direction of the 
rangers in charge of tsetse fly operations in the proclaimed 
areas. 

Other difficulties have been chiefly of a technical nature, 
and these have proved by no means inconsiderable. It is an 
easy matter to assert or agree that vehicles leaving a fly area 
ought to be fumigated to rid them of tsetse fly, but it is far 
from being such an easy matter to arrange suitable procedure 
in practice. Different problems are clearly presented by 
motor vehicles on the one hand and animal-drawn vehicles 
on the other, but as the presence of susceptible animals in a 
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fly area is uiulesirahie from, almost every siaiHlpoiiit, i.lieir 
case lias lieen me(. l)y cxcludiaj^* ilicin aliog'eilier muhv the 
regulations* 

In 'i^’gainla a. procodarcs involving tin' nse of' ‘‘smoke 
liouscs” lias la^en atlopital coinparalividy riMumfly io meet 
the danger of tsetse flies ii'ansportisl hy rnoior vehicles. 
Under this lioili vidvieles and oe,eu]K:inis liave been sub¬ 

jected to a,11 intense smoking for a pmdod of snnu:‘ seven to 
eiglit minutes in a eluind>(‘r liiiilt of poh\ dagga and iluitdi. 

For the pur|)ose of expi^riineiits a similar smoke (‘luunber 
was erectod in ihe Loniagnndi distrii.'t in tlvis (.kilony last 
year, but the results obtained W('r<^ not fully satisfactory. In 
the majority of experiimmts it was found that living* flies 
were carried forward aftei* tlie trenvtinent, and it. was judged 
that the method was not, sutllcienlly thorough for ila‘ purpose 
reqiiii'ed. Also apiireiuahb^ danger from fire is involvinl, 
xinless some rattier elaliorate and expensive method of |>um])- 
iiig smoke into the eliamher from a safe distance outside 
were adopted. Moreover, it is dithiuilt to visualise Euro¬ 
peans siihinitting’ to the intense smoking for the necessary 
period. It is understood that more recently the occupants 
liave not remained in the vehicles so treated in Uganda. 

It is to he realised that the behaviour of tsetse flies 
when the ommpants of a vehicle alight constitutes an import¬ 
ant part of the problem. vSome of the flies tend to alight 
witli the ofanipaiits and to move exit of the chamber with 
tliem. Treatment of the vehicle alone is, therefore, not 
vsuffic.ient. Elies which alight with the pasvseiigers and escape 
capture miglit aI.so rejoin, the vehicle wdien it leaves the 
chamber. All these points call for consideration, ami it is 
realised tliat jiassengers and vehicles need se|;)ara.te treai/menii. 

With regard to vehicles, the .killing power of suh^/cc, as 
produced hy, say, wet grass, is comparatively small, ami tlu'^ 
exixerimeiits have indicated that that method alorn^ is not 
drastic eiiongh. Sulphur fumes, of wliich tlie inseilicddn] 
power is considerahly greater, are unsxiitahle, as tliey attactk 
certain metals and would therefore he deleterious to tlu^ 
vehicles themselves. 

Other gases commonly used to destroy insects quickly are 
deadly poisonous, and call for skilled handling. Carhou 
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bisulphide is too inflammuble and explosive for safety under 
tlie circiiBistaiices. A more suitable gas for iivse appears to be 
hydrocyanic add gas, but tliis gus is so very deadly tliat 
tliere is reason to fear an accident tliroiigb careless use, 
althougli it is in actual practice- bandied freely eiiougdi, even 
by natives, in connection with fumigation of citrus treevS, 
etc. Witb a properly constructed and isolated cliaiiiber tliis 
gas could certainly be used safely enougb witb ordinary 
intelligence and care. There are certain other poisonous 
gases which are not indamniable and are safer in use than 
hydrocyanic acid gas, but experiments are needed to judge 
of tbeir practicability for the purpose required, and with the 
advent of the dry season it may he j)ossible to carry out 
such tests. 

It is to be noted that tlie use of poisonous gases involves 
erection of a proper fumigating chamber, an expense not 
to be incurred without assurance as to its necessity. 

In the meantime exiierimeiits in the use of proprietary 
insecticides such as “■'Elif’ and ^^Koino’’ have shown that, 
ill the absence of wind, it is quite possible to kill the tsetse 
flies under the hood of a car or in the of a lorry 

successfully, and with the additional aid of insect nets 
approximately to ensure that a motor vehicle is free from 
flies before proceeding. It is true that this procedure- does 
not eliminate the personal equation, as is desirable, but it 
seems sufficient to meet the position in reference to a fly area 
such as that in Lomagiindi, where, owing to the operations, 
there is now a considerable width of country between the 
farms and the definitely fly-infested country, and the latter 
is very infrequently penetrated by motor traffic. Pole, 
dagga and thatch chambers to protect the car from the wind 
during the clearing process have accordingly been erected 
at the two exit gates in this area and are in use at present. 
These have been constructed on the same plan as the smoke 
houses first used in Uganda. 

In the above connection it is to be pointed out that even 
if cars are treated in chambers by a method certainly 100 
per cent, effective, the whole treatment can hardly in 
practice he made similarly efliective. It is not possible to 
prevent cars halting before being driven into the chamber, 
and tsetse flies tend to leave cars as soon as they halt or 
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they may lea.ve ai atiy iJine. In .slieri, ii is not I'jossible 
to ensure iliat sill, iho fli(%s aeiMvinpatiyinf^; si Vi‘l:sii‘.h^ enier 
cluiinljer witli it-, ssiul siJ(*'h ling'ering in the vii/,iriiiy^ 

may very \vi‘ll the vc^hicde when ii in'oetMals on il-s wsiy. 

Flies wilh pinsHengers from a vcliiele are 

caiiglit i:ri insect nets. Tlie guards luiVe strict, iiisiruc.i.ions 
not to ope.ii i;lio gsrtes to allow vfdncles i.o procee<i until tliey 
are satisfied tliat,» avS far as is reasonably asian-tainaiiio,, no 
living tsetse files are present. Nativii eyid-ists leaving the 
Loimigimdi area are eleared of flies by llie guard in special 
inosc{;ui.to gauze cages. 

Ill tlie Gatooiiui area, to deal with a larger ainoiini. of 
motor traffic and also largely to admit of experiment with, 
various methods, tlie fumigating chamlier shown .in tlio plate 
has 1)0011 erected. This chamher has a mosquito gauze 
ante-chamber, the respective dimensions being* 

(1) Fumigating chamber—9 feet high x 20 feet x 12 
feet. 

(2) Mosquito gauze ante-chamber—9 feet high x 
8 feet X 12 feet. 

Construction is of timber and “Tentest/’ with a corru¬ 
gated iron, roof. 

The dimensions allow of accommodation of large lorries 
in the chamber. A trap (not shown in the photographs) is 
provided at oB.e side for insertion.' of ch. 63 n,icals, etc., if 
desired. The gauze ante-cham.her admits of passengers being 
cleared eff'Cctively of tsetse, flies by each other or by the 
guards. Hero, however, a further difficult point arises, as 
Europeans would aiipear liable to object to being shut up 
in a cage with native guards until the latter consider it safe 
to open the door. It is, therefore, not insisted at present 
that Europeans remain in the ante-chaniher to he cleared 
of tsetse flies, although it is desirable tJiat they should. It 
is the duty of the guards, however, to see that no tsetse flies 
are carried back into the vehicles by the passengers. The 
ante-chamber is used in the same Avay as the detached cages 
in the Lomaguiidi area for the clearing of native cyclists. 

This chamber admits of utilisation in various ways. 
At present the plan is to leave the connecting doors between 
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the dark chamber and the light gauze ante-chamber slightly 
ajar, all other doors being fast closed, and to treat the 
Tehicle with ^‘Flit,’’ ^^Komo” or similar preparation, taking 
other measures also to disturb the flies, which, under such 
circumstances, tend to fly to the light. After a period of 
this treatment the connecting doors are closed and any flies 
which have entered the gauze ante-chamber are caught. A 
further examination of the vehicle is made with the con¬ 
necting doors wide open, the insecticide being sprayed freely 
into all places where flies might he concealed. When satis¬ 
fied that the vehicle is clear, the guard opens the further 
doors to allow^ it to proceed on its way. 

It may be noted that experiments with ^Tlit’’ and 
tsetse flies in cars have given the result that no flies visibly 
affected by the vapour have subsequently recovered. 

It has not so far been possible to experiment under 
field conditions with this chamber, owing to the very bad 
state of the road during the rains and the fact that the fly 
appears, with the progress of the operations, to have 
receded westward considerably in the vicinity of the road, 
making it necessary to run for a distance of about 10 miles 
in order to pick up flies in some numbers for the tests. A 
number of flies have already, however, been caught bj" the 
guards in this chamber. 

It will, it is hoped, he realised that measures for the 
control of traffic aie still in the experimental stage and that 
improvement in method is to be anticipated with experi¬ 
ence. In the meantime the methods at present used cannot 
fail greatly to lessen the danger. It may also be mentioned 
that it is likely to prove necessary to apply the regulations 
to certain other localities in course of time. 
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Mycological Notes. 

TIIJ') [)lJ‘i.Ul)IA MENACJE. 


[//y liic April /.v.s-yyyr of ilic Journal' there ajrifeared 
an arti(‘le ivhich- em/JKfi^hsed the iniportanec of deetrenp 
iiig -niarae tnesh affer reaping and thuii ininunising the 
damage eauHed by diplodia and iitalk borer. The 
Plant Pathologist in, the notes lohiidi fid low esti mates 
the loss to the niahi^- industry by diplodia attaek at 
£11)0,000 per atrnuin^ and> stresses the argent need for 
"'field sanita!lond' 110^ hojte that these tiro artud,es 
will hiiee the effect of bringing home to faemers the 
seriousness, of the menace and, inducing ihein to take 
active iiieasures to combat the einl, — Ed.^ ILA.J,] 


.Diniiig' the past, season, i,lie attention of tlie farming' 
c<,)ini,nun,ity lias Lcen fre(,|nently drawn to tlie serious losses 
oecviirriiig annually in the maize crop resultingirom infection 
by (liplotlia. Tbcse losses are difficult to estimate, but can 
scarcely be 'put down at lovss than 15 per cent, of i;lie crop 
'when all phases of the disease are taken into account. Calcu¬ 
lated at the rate of 10s. per hag, it will be seen that tlu^ 
maize industry is sufi'ering a loss of approximately £ 100,000 
each year, an amount which provides matter for serious 
thought. It may be asked how this figure is arrived at, and, 
although the subject has already been discussed in detail, 
it may he as well to state again the facts upon which these 
statements are huilt. 

In the first place, there are two distinct phases of the 
disease:— 

(1) Mouldy cob and infected plant. 

(2) Infected seed. 
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Tlie mouldy cob, witb its white or pinkish fungoid 
growth, is familiar to all maize farmers, but there are few 
who can estimate the number of bags of discoloured grain 
in their crop which are unproductive of profit. Careful 
counts made on some twenty-five farms in widely' scattered 
areas sho^ved that an average of 48.7 per cent, of the cobs 
were infected by diplodia—some seriously, others slightl3^, 
but let us be conservative and say that, on an average, only 
one-fifth of each cob was mouldy', and we find that nearly/' 10 
per cent, of the average crop of twmitj^-five fariiis consisted of 
discoloxired grain. vSome of this maize would be marketable, 
especially when put through a power shelter, but a high per¬ 
centage of waste will in time adversely affect the good name 
which Southern Rhodesia has earned for high grade produce. 
For the purposes of our calculation, let us say that, of the 
10 per cent, discoloured grain, 4 -per cent, was marketable, 
leaving a dead loss of G per cent, as a result of infection 
of the cob. 

Recent experiments wuth representative samj^les of com¬ 
mercial seed have shown that as muck as 30 per cent, 
be visibly’ infected b^' diplodia, and in pot trials the stand 
has been as low as 55 per cent. High grade seed has shown 
a reduction in stand of 15 per cent, as a result of diplodia 
attack iixion the ^young plant, and even well selected farm 
seed of superior grade has been affected b^^ as mxicb as 10 
I.)er cent, of seedling blight, whilst a still further loss has 
been incurred by the stunting of x^lants and production of 
'‘iuxl)bin8.’' It is, therefore, evident that the original esti¬ 
mate of 15 x)cr cent, annual loss, or in round figures £100,000, 
is in no way an exaggeration, and witli all the talk that is 
at |)resent going on about self-help in the farming industry, 
surely it is time that the fanner endeavoured to increase his 
yield p^^^’ l)y reducing his losses. The beneficial effects 
of tlie use of fertilisers and green manures in this resj^ect 
have been and are still being demonstrated, but a maximum 
return for money expended on those operations cannot be 
realised unless united efforts are made to exterminate the 
diplodia bogey. 

It will at once be asked, 'Hn what direction shall our 
efforts be turned?’^ and the answer is, ■‘^'Tield sanitation.'' 
So long as maize trash and stalks are allowed to remain 
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■iiiKlestroyed upon tlio farm from 8ca8on i.o Henson, so will 
cliploclia remain wit.h ms in nndiminislied ineidfUKun It is 
only l)y ilie (losini(d:.ion of tliis rul)bisli ilnii \v(‘ (*,an liope to 
prevent iirfeeiioii of cobs, l)ecanKe, liidden frt)in wiibin 

tlie <lelir\is, a.re tlioirsands iq^on ilioiisands of mieroHCOpie 
spores wlii(di ri>se into tlie air with eacli, piiif of wind, and are 
transported far and wide to perpetuate tlie fun^ais at tlie 
expense of tlie growing* crop, Argr'tHHents avo. put forivard 
tliat maize tras’li lias not lieen destroyed lief ore, therefore it 
ivS not possible to carry out tliis operation, Imt tlie bard fact 
111 list be faced tliat diplodia cannot be exionninatod as long* 
as tlie trash remains. Tlie question really boils down to, 
“Are you maize growers g*oing* to lose J1()(),()0() a year for 
tlio sake of some old maize stalks?’^ 

Seed treatment, both in experiment and practice, has 
given excellent results hy increasing tlie stand and vigour 
of the plants, but a serious disease, sucli as diplodia, cannot 
be eradicated by sprinkling powder over the seed any more 
than small-pox can be eradicated by dusting the baby wn'th 
carbolic powder. 

The elimination of the source of infection is just as 
necessary for the control of one disease as for the other. 

J. G. H. 


Seeds for Sale, Gwebi Farm. 




s. 

d. 

Boer Manna. 

.per lb. 

0 

4 

ISTapier Fodder Boots .. 


6 

0 

Edible Ganna ... . 

. per 100 “tubers” 

9 

0 


All prices quoted are for delivery free at aivy, staMon or 
siding in Southern Ehodesia. Before sending cheques, in¬ 
tending purchasers are advised to ascertain that the seeds, 
etc., required are still available. Cheques should be made 
payable to ^tGwebi Farm.’' All orders and enquiries should 
be addressed to the Chief Agriculturist, Department of 
|| Agriculture, Salisbury, not direct to the Gwebi Farm. 
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School Forestry in Southern Rhodesia. 


In the Keport of the Education Commission, 1929, a 
recommendation was made {vide paragraph No. 6, page 154) 
to the effect ^^That opportunity should be taken to stimulate 
interest in forestry by encouraging schools to obtain an area 
and plant it with trees of economic value, as an endowment 
for the school in the future.’’ 

Both the headmaster of the Prince Edward Senior School, 
Salisbury, Mr. Somerville, and the principal of the Junior 
School, Mr. Allen, displayed the keenest interest in develop¬ 
ing the idea. Last year they approached the Municipality 
of Salisbury and obtained a lease of 50 acres of land situated 
near the school hostels. On this area it is proposed to plant 
trees of economic value. 

A provisional committee was formed to make the neces¬ 
sary preliminary aiTangements and arrange aboiit finance. 

The area has been ifioughed and is about to be fenced. 
Arrangements are in hand for raising the necessary trees and 
planting them during the ensuing planting season. 

A constitution was drawn up by the provisional com¬ 
mittee and on the 8th Ai)ril submitted to a meeting of the 
masters and boys. The draft constitution was accepted and 
the ^‘‘Prince Edward School Forestry Association” was 
formally (joiistituted. A managing committee has been 
elected and the first committee meeting under the constitu¬ 
tion was held on the 10th April, This committee formally 
approved of and confirmed the actions of the provisional 
committee. 

The objects of the Association are clearly set forth as 
follows:— 

(1) To promote the highest quality of citissenship and 
disinterested public service. 

(2) To cultivate an enlightened opinion in favour of— 
(a) caring for natural forests; 
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(b) a/ITofisstabiofi "with suilii'bio irtM^s In 
ilsa indi^Matnus su{){)lit‘s: 

(i') io osi-ablisli ihmI uaujil-jiin sriioul phuiisit inns 
and lo ulilisn !UOIu\^^s i'i‘alisnsl I'Vchsi Ilia sain 
nl’ du' piMulurt* oF such |>!aiifsii inns for asiy 
ilnsiruhic ihou^i’h not (*ss(‘uiial |)iir|)osr‘s in ilu^ 
school, c.nviro,iuuc,ul. 'wh.iivh, ito noi. |>rf)|)t,'rl,v 
Fall wiiliiii Mh^ (biveriuiKUiil \s t>hlif.pdions. 

Oil ilio occsision of tlu> forinsil coustiiid ion of tlu^ Asso- 
tskii,ioii, ,Mj,\ j:lc,nk<^l ^‘sivci jin address, lutsin*.^' liis naiuirks on 
the ohjiMd.s oi' tlie Associa'tion. 

The imporlsi!H‘.e of foi’iMtry foi* llu^ Kiupirc was sii'(‘sstMl 
and historical (ixaniples wio'o ([uolml of iUe, disasiers iluif hav<‘ 
followed w'hon foricsis Jiave been destroyed]. In iiariicailar 
in this (lidony is it iHH'osssiry to coiis(‘rvc> and properly niamig*o 
thi^ indic-enoiis forissis and to take sit‘ps to cultivsitc siuialde 
trees, particvilarly softwoods, vso as to supply as far as it is 
pos,s.ibIe all, tlie (Jolony’s tiiiiber rtajiiireinenis with iionie- 
gTOwn :nia,tA>ria.L 

It is proposed to giive iast.nicti():r.i to the boys on the 
general pri,iici.ples of forestry and to teaclr tho.xii correct 
inetliods of raising plants from seed, handling the seedlings 
and planting them in the plantations. All work is to be 
('.arriod init by the boys. After planting the trees the boys 
will imid the young i.rees, -watch their development and will 
1)0 ta.nglrt correct niethods of t,hinning' the woods. 

The'ed/uciational value of the instruction wars einphasisiMl 
and the importance of learning early tlie duty of public 
service—of doing rvork for'the benefit of the ivliole coni- 
mnnity without hope of reward, and the building up of an 
asset for the good of those who shall in future years attend 
the school. 
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Notes from the Irrigation Branch. 


Soil Erosiotla —Requests for advice on soil erosion pro¬ 
tection works continue to increase rapidly, and tlie farmers 
wlio are taking active steps to check this menace are more 
generally divstrihiited over the whole Colony than formerly. 
The number of visits to farms on this type of work totalled 
.124 last year, as compared with 53 in the previous year, 
this large increase being a striking commentary on the in¬ 
terest now being taken in this matter. It is difficult 
adequately to cope with the increased demand for advice on 
soil erosion, as the services of an engineer are nsnally only 
required in the months of September and October, when the 
lands are plongdied and cleared prior to planting. If, how¬ 
ever, it were possible to have the work more evenly 
distributed throughout the year it would be a great advan¬ 
tage to all concerned. A number of farmers applied for the 
services of an engineer in April and May this year in order 
that protection work could be put in hand on lands which 
had been aiuler green manure/’ croi)s. 

It is also encouraging to find that the iiumher of farmers 
who possess surveyor\s levels is increasing. It is realised 
that, once practical instruction has been given in the use 
of this iiKstrunieut and the methods to be adopted in setting 
out the works with the general principles involved, it is 
posHil)le for the farmer to proceed without frequent visits 
from an engineer, except when problems of a special nature 
arise. It lias also been suggested that it would be a great 
ia):nve.nience ii‘ Farmers’ Associations purchased levels and 
hired them out on application to their members. 

All interesting a.nd valuable communication was I'ecently 
received through the Chief Chemist from the Imperial 
Bureau of Soil Science, which contained a summary of the 
published experimental work on soil erosion and of the 
recorded results obtained by the use of preventive measures. 
The urgency of soil erosion as a national problem in the 
United States is shown by the recent appropriation of 
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IGOjOOO dollars by the Federal (.i(Hau'*,nr»eiii for iiivesti’i^a- 
tioti of the causes and. means its proveniion, a.!Hi Uie 
coiis( 3 rva;l;ioii of rainfall by te-rraeino’ and oIIko' means, iji 
tliat country it is cNsi'.iniai.ed tiia.i. the amount of |ihiri{- food 
lost by soil erosion is i..\veniy-c>n(>i (.inu's ibat. takiui by i-ln^ 
eropSj and itiai e,rosion is stM'iuiis on ul)t)ni GG per ta^ni. of 
the ciiltivai.ed land. It is interesting* io note als«> that cnirly 
last year tlie^ (xovernrn<m,t of Ceylon a-ppriinicnl a, cmniniiitiH^ 
to study soil erosion with a, view io the introd'ucdJon of 
legislation conferring compulsory powers on tln^ antlioi’it^icH 
in cases where it; i.s found to 1>e necessary. J.n tlie ll'nii.ed 
States and Ceylon actual quantitative ex|>erimenls hu'V <3 been 
carried out at a few stations. In the former <ioun.i:ry it ivS 
found that bare fallow soil ploughed 8 incvhes deep loses 
().2() inch of surface soil per annum, whiidi confirms e,ert.aiii 
deductions made in ttiis Colony, vi5^., that the loss from 
steeply sloping ciilitvatcd land is approximately inch per 
aniiioii. M''()rt3 data are reipiired in tiiis Colony rela'iing to 
the amount of erosion caused by individual heavy rainfalls 
and to the eifectiveness of the contour ridges in causing the 
deposition of silt. Last season Mr. Ludgater, of Foorti 
Valley, and Captain Chilcott, of Banket, took observations 
on the quantity of water discharged from their ridges and 
the aniount of silt carried by this water after heavy storms. 
Although last season was not a very favoxirable one for this 
type of observation, the result tended to show that'probably 
less than 1-100 inch of soil per annum was pernianently 
lost 'from steeply sloping' cultivated land wbich had been 
properly contour ridged. That th^ efforts being 'made in 
tliiwS country to combat soil erovsion are not being overlooked 
in the s'urrounding territories is shown l)y the fact that a, 
request has recently been received from Fyasaland for ilic 
services of Mr. llaviland to advise thein generally o'm, thc^ 
best soil conservation methods to adopt. 

Irrigation Developimeiit.—There has been a steady 
demand for advances from Irrigation Loan Funds to <!Over 
the cost of the construction of irrigation wajrkvS, for sinking 
boreholes and for soil erosion protection works. Of tlio 
loans sanctioned to date those granted for irrigation works 
and for boring are about equal in amount, with only a 
couple of small loans for soil erosion protection works. 
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Certain, of the ir,rigation loans were granted in respoed; of 
works which were completed just prior to loan funds heini^ 
available. Schemes which will probably reacdi c*.oiistruction 
stage at an early date include: (1) The constriK^tion oJ; a 
masonry storage dam on the lleri River, wiliicdi, in conjunc¬ 
tion with an existing storage dam, will provide water for 
the irrigation of 25 acres on the farm Good Hope, in tlie 
neighbourhood of Gad^ema; (2) the construction of storage 
weirs and the installation of pumping plants on the 
Bembezaan River for the irrigation of 80 acres on a portion 
of the East Clare Estate, Qne Que; (3) the construction of 
an earthen storage dam for the irrigation of 25 acres on the 
farm. Naseby, near Quo Que; (4) the installation of a 
small pumping plant for the irrigation of five acres on the 
farm Rainbow’s End, in the vicinity of Gadzema. 

irrigation Reconnaissance Syrvey™ —The survey party, 
consisting of Messrs. Culverwell, Ferreira and White, is at 
present engaged in surveying the canal routes below the 
Unishandige Gorge and in demarcating the areas of suitable 
irrigable land. The Lands l)ei.)artinent also intend sending 
down an Agricultural Inspector at an early date to this area 
in order that full details may be availalile of the land com¬ 
manded by the scheme, and that the unalienated land may 
be suitably divided in the event of the scheme materialising. 
From the prelimi:iia,ry estimates it appears that a water rate 
of .not more than 30s. per acre irrigated per annum would 
fully cover all iiiioi'est and redemptio,ii cliarges of tlio total 
cost of the scheme. A (,*.omprehensive and valuable report 
on tlie operations of i.he survey pRi‘ly last season lias rec^ently 
been receivcal from the Irrigation EngifHH,u*, M’ui.abeleland, 
which has bemi siilunitteil to the Minister for con side,ra'Iron, 
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Visit of the Maize Association to the 
Salisbury District. 


TIh‘. Maslnnialand Associaiioii ihis year (‘xiciHled 

an inviiaiioa lo nnnnhors of Maize As.soeialion, and Ihe 
Ja)iisaj:»*iindi farniers in paid ieidar, lo l>e tlieir for three 

days from lln‘ dfist Mandi to tlH‘ 2nd April. 

The ope:ninj 4 ‘ day was selected in ordtvr io synchronise 
with (In' harni(‘rs’ Day at (fwadri ainj tlnn'i' was a larju*e 
adiendaiiec of both bodiics at the fann. 

''riie |)rojj;‘rainin(' for tiio 1st April consisted first of a visit 
to Afr Duneaii fdaekhs farm, Selby, thence io Messrs. 
.New'inarch and Mefa'an, (Ih'iiara, for morninj^* tcai, thence to 
.Mr, (i. lianil), J^skTaiik, where a liineheon was provided, 

and theiuje to tdxe Salisl)Tiry Agricultural Experiment Station, 
whei‘e i('a was providml hy the Department of Agricultiire. 

Tin,' party wdiicdi assembled at Mr. Duncan Blackhs farm 
at 9.30 a.m. numbered about 100, and all were keenly 
inixuH'sted in inspeeding tlie magnificent herd of pedigree 
Aberdcnui A.ngus ca/idle for wliicli Selby farm is now so ovell 
noted. Air. Blac*.k bad his different troops of cattle in. close 
|>roxinrii,-y to tlrc^ liomestead and gave th(3 visitors full par¬ 
ticulars in regard to their breeding, feeding and geiK'TaJ, 
liiaiiagexnent. The Selby pastures were much axlmire/l, and 
on. all sides one lieard expressions of surjirise tliai; sm'.'Ii 
magnificent cattle could he reared writli sucli a small m('asiire 
of extra feeding. A jxolnt noted with interest l)y many wais 
tlie fact that there are no permanent sheds for cattle on any 
part of Selby farm and that all feeding resorted to is done in 
paddocks or in open yards. 

By the time Alessrs. Newma-rch and AicLeair’s farm was 
reached the party had grown in numbers, and the utmost 
interest was sliowm in the methodical layout of this farin and 
the very fine crops which were to he seen. 




Pedigree Aberdeen Angus cattle at Selby farm, near Salisbury. 
(Mr. D. Black.) 



Idougijing iindci' suiiflnwei'.s for gi'een niariui'e on Glenara farm diii’ing 
tlio visit of the Maize As.sociation, Ist Ai)ril, 1930. 
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, , Tliose wiio had not previously visited Glenara voiced 
the opinion that they had not thought such a faiTu existed in 
Rhodesia,, and, on more than one occasion were reminded l)y 
their 'friends that, the British farmers, when they visited 
Southern Rhodesia in May, 1926, stated that nowhere 
ill South Africa had they seen a more heaiitifiil and hettei* 
managed estate than Glenara. 

Mr. JSTewmarch this year is resorting extensively to green 
manuring, and for this purpose is using both Sunn hemp and 
sunflowers. The illustration shows a heavy crop of sunflowers 
being ploughed under very satisfactorily by an International 
Deering Tractor, operating a disc plough. A most pleasant 
early morning tea was provided by Mr. and Mrs. ISTe win arch 
on the shady lawns in front of the homestead, at the conclusion 
of which important function the visitors expressed their hearty 
appreciation in the usual manner. The party tiieii left for 
Eskhank farm, where after luncheon the visitors were shown 
over the gardens by Mr. Lamb and were also taken to see an 
interesting crop of potatoes raised from seed imported this 
season and planted unusually late in the year on dry land 
without irrigation. 

On the way to Salisbury the party stopped for a few 
moments at the entrance of Mr. C. C. Macartliur’s farm, 
Komaiii, on the Golden Stairs road, and here inspected his fine 
flock of grade Suffolk sheep; these animals were in magni¬ 
ficent condition and were greatly admired by all. 

The Salisbury Agricultural Exi>eriment Station was 
reacliod about 3.45 p.m., and after tea had been partaken of, 
the visiiors broke up into small parties and were condiietod 
ai‘oiiiid tlie station by the Chief Agriculturist and members of 
liis staff'. 

The first investigations described and inspected were those 
undertaken with clovers to ascertain their probable suitability 
to the wet sand vlei areas of the Colony. Luxuriant plants 
were shown growing in tins, unprovided with drainage. The 
plants liad been grown in these tins for three years, and for 
the five to six months of each rainy season had been kept with 
1-2 inches of water submerging their roots. This treatment 
appeared to have had no injurious effect on the four varieties 
experimented with,—the most resistant to %ueh conditions 
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being* Strawberry clover, White Dutch and Alsike. It was 
explained thai. a.s a resnll. of these trials it was (a:uifi«lently 
Ixdieved t!ia,t jnire clovtu* (d;* mixed {‘lo\a'r a.nd grass pastures 
could wi'ihout any g'reat dilii(‘nl(y or eKpeiise hi* establislicd 
Dvei* large ex ton is of ou,r sa.nd vlcvi a.reas. 

Attention was next direcdaal to the plot of kndzu vine, a 
perennial legiuninous fodder suitable for deep, upland soils, 
and possibly for estalilishing* in tiio pockets of fertile soil 
wliicli occur in many of our ranges of liilLs and kopjes. The 
plot inspected luid been, down for 10 yetirs and showaul no 
decrease in vigour, although, during tliat period it had pro¬ 
duced a,t i.lie rate of 70 tons of green fodde.r an acre. 
Emphasi.s was laid o,n the ease with whicli kiulzu vine can now 
be established by lueans of "‘'rooted crowns” as opposed to the 
old mei.hods of propagation, by mea-ns of seed, or rooted cut- 
t;ingvS or runners. 

.Pr(.)bal>Iy the demon.st.rai'.ion which most interested the 
visil-ors wa,s ihat of tiie manner in wdiich exhausted land can 
be 1)1*0light back to fertility by means of green, manuring, 
combined with the use of artificial fertilisers. The plot 
selected for tliis experiment was one whicli had been con¬ 
tinuously planted to maize wdthout treatment for fifteen years 
and on whicli the yield had fallen to less than tw^o bags an 
acre. In 1927-28 the w^hole plot was treated with 250 lbs. per 
acre of bone and superphosphate. On one half maize was 
planted and on the other a mixture of Suim hemp and yelTct 
lieans for ploughing under. Tlie whole plot had thiS' season 
again been planted to maize. The half planted tb maize in 
1927-28 had yielded about 6 bags an acre and this season 
.looked likt^ yielding 5-5J bags an acre. The yield on the 
s-eciion green manured last year was variously estimated by 
those present at anything from 12-15 bags an acre. 

Much interest was evinced in the plant breeding work 
with oats,, sunflowers and potatoes, in the various experiments 
with soya beans and edible canna, and in the fertiliser tria!^s 
in which applications of rock phosphate are compared with 
similar applications of superphosphate and bone and super¬ 
phosphate—in the one case applied direct to the maize crop 
' and in others to the green manure crops immediately pre¬ 
ceding the maize. 

4 ; 
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Munktells Crude Oil Tractors. 


By B. G. Gundey, A.I.Mech^E., Irrigation Brancli, 
Depat'tment of Agriculture. 


The writer has recently had opportunities of making 
nhort tests on the Munktells crude oil tractors, and as these 
machines are an innovation in this Colony, it is thought that 
the following notes may he of general interest, especially 
in view of the low cost of crude oil as compared with 
paraffin. 

In the first place it must be realised that the semi- 
Diesel type of engine with which these tractors are fitted 
works on an entirely different principle from the ordinary 
four-cycle petrol-paraffin tractor engine. Briefly, the 
working cycle of these engines is as follo'ws:— 

When the piston is at its lowest point the cylinder is 
filled with air, which is compressed during the upward 
stroke of the piston, fresh air being at the same time drawn 
into the ci'ankcase. At a fixed point on this stroke the fuel 
oil is automatically injected into the combustion chamber in 
an atomised condition. The incandescent bulb in the com¬ 
bustion chamber having, before the starting of the engine, 
been heated to a sufficiently high temperature, the atomised 
fuel is converted into a gas and mixes with the compressed 
air. As the piston conies to the toi*) of its stroke this mix¬ 
ture explodes, owing to its high compression and tempera¬ 
ture, and forces the piston down on its working stroke. As 
the piston, approaches its lower dead centre it uncovers the 
exhaust port, and the burnt gases are released into the 
exhaust pipe. Immediately afterwards the piston uncovers 
the inlet port and releases the air previously compressed in 
the crankcase into the cylinder, where it clears out the 
remaining burnt gases and remains to be compressed by 
the piston on the commencement of its next cycle. 
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. It will be .s(3en from, the foreg'oing* t.liat the engine 
operates on the two-ntroke cycle, i.e., one inipiiLse or work¬ 
ing wtroko to enclii complete revolution t)i' the c:rai:ik«li,a'ft, 
iiisi,.ea(l of one worki!,ig stroke to every i.wo revolutions of 
the cruiikshnft, as is t'he (nise 'wiih i.,I,'ie ordinary motor cur 
engine. The stari;ing u]) of the engine, alt..hmigh not a 
complicated operation, takes a few mi antes to perform. 

A blow la,uip type of heater is permanently atta,clied 
to each cylinder head for heating up ilie hot l)ulbvS. These 
lamps are operated l)y compressed air from a cylinder, which 
is also ail intcg'ral part of th.e machine, and fuel oil from 
tlie main tank. They are lighted in, a moment, and when 
t,lie liot bulbs liave l)een sutlicie,n.tly boated—ivliicli. takes 
about five minutes—i^lie engine is started by admitting 
compressed air t.o one of the cylinders. The h,eating lamps 
a.re then turned out and the engine continues to run entirely 
automatically, requiring iio adjustment of any sort. 

The speed of the engine is controlled entirely by the 
governor, wliicli operates direct on the fuel injection pumps, 
varying the length of their strokes, and thus the amount of 
fuel injected into the cylinders, according to the load on 
the engine. The governor is set by the makers so that the 
engine will run at its most efficient speed; the driver, there¬ 
fore, is left free to devote all his attention to steering the 
tractor and controlling whatever implement he, may be using. 
Although the compressed air cylinder, heating lamps and 
governor give the engine a somewhat complicated appear-, 
ance, it must be remembered that there are no poppet valves 
and tappets or electrical equipment to give trouble. 

These tractors are built in two sizes—22 and 30 h.p. 
Tliey are fitted with three vspeeds forward and a rovtu’se. 1,11m 
dry plate disc clutch is particularly gentle in ofjcration. In 
general these machines appear to be of very sound design 
and construction throughout, and while under oliservaiion 
gave no trouble, mechanical or otherwise. 

It is only fair to refer here to a rumour that has lieen 
heard to the effect that the cylinder heads of these engines 
are liable to ^^burn out/’ owing to over-heating. It may 
be stated that, while new to this Colony, tractors fitted with 
this type of engine have been operating satisfactorily in 
Europe for a number of years. 




‘Miinktelis” tractor. Sectional view. (Numbers not referred to in text.) 
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The results obtained during ploughing tests are given 
liereimder. In all cases the implement used was doing good 
work, the depth of cut w'as measured from the surface of 
the iinploughed ground to the bottom of the furrow, and 
the average of a number of such measurements is quoted in 
each case. 

The time occupied in turning is in all cases included in 
the ploughing time, so that the results will approximate 
very closely to actual practical conditions. 

It is regretted that this Department has not had more 
opportunities of submitting other makes and types of 
tractors to similar tests under local conditions, as it is felt 
that the results obtained would be of considerable value to 
those who are contemplating the purchase of one of these 
machines, as the capital cost and running cost must be 
carefully considered in relation to the amount of work which 
can be carried out by the tractor each year. 
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Agricultural Costings at the 
Gwebi Farm. 

FATTENING FOR BEEF. 


By IL G. Mundy, Bip.Agric. (Wj'e), F.L.S., Chief: 
Agriculturist. 


At first sight the costings for 1929 for the fattening of 
beef bullocks disclose an average gross loss of £2 9s. 6(1. per 
beast over the 70 head fattened. From this figure, however,, 
must be deducted the Government bounty of |d. per lb. live 
weight on beef steers exported overseas. Twenty head were 
disposed of in this manner, the bounty amounting to £54 
18s. 9d., thus reducing the loss over the total numher to 
£1 14s. a head. In this year\s costings also, the value of the 
manure made at 10s. per ton has been credited to the fatten¬ 
ing l)ulloeks, and with the inclusion of this amount, the 
net average loss per animal is shown to he 14s. Od. 

An examination of the following statements and tables^ 
compared with those published iu this Journal under a 
similar heading* for tlie year 1928, reveals certain of the 
(auises which Imve contributed to this loss. Other causes, 
wliicli are not disclosed in the statements and tables, also 
affected the profit and loss account. Amongst these are the 
following : — 

Thirty-six bullocks purchased from the Inyanga Estate 
were put up for fattening for shipment overseas. Owing to 
the early date of the shipment only 20 head w^ere judged to 
be ready wdien the time for despatch arrived, and the 
remaining 16 animals had to be carried on in the yards for a 
longer period than usual until, with the advance of winter. 
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local prices for fat stock improved. As a result, 10 of these 
bullocks were fed for ITO dajvS, wliicii is 40-60 days longer 
tliaii tlie normal fattening period. Others of the same batch 
were fed for shorter periods, hut still exceeded the usual 100- 
120 days. 

Towards the end of the year 10 bullocks were consigned 
to Johannesburg, but owing to a train running late, could 
not be weighed in Salisbury, and when weighed later in 
Bulawayo, four just failed to pass the embargo weight of 
1,050 lbs. In consequence it -was decided to sell them all in 
Bulawayo, the price realised being only £8 lOs. each, which, 
if the cost of railage to Bnlawayo is deducted, was consider¬ 
ably less than the^' would have fetched if sold on the farm 
or ill Salisbury. 

Speaking generally, the fattening was not carried on so 
.siiccessfiiily in the year under review as iu 1928. Three 
bullot-ks died in 1929 as against one in 1928, and of these 
three, two had been up for fattening several weeks before 
death occurred. Five old trek oxen were put up for a 
period, but did not fatten satisfactorily and were later 
thrown out, the cost of their feed having to be borne by the 
beasts that were sold. 

Statement H discloses the fact that whereas “services’^ 
in 1928 were assessed at £89 7s. lOd., in the 1929 costings 
this figure had risen to £141 Ts. lOd., a sum altogether out 
of proportion to the small additional number of animals 
fattened. This increase was due to a change in the system 
of allocating eostvS. In 1928 the proportion of the farm 
manager’s and stockman’s salaries charged against fattening 
bullocks w'as based on the time each day which it was con¬ 
sidered they gave to this item of the farming operations. 
In the present costings, the figure has been arrived at on the 
relationship which the total costs of foodstuffs, native wages, 
grinding of foods and all other items shown in Statement C 
—except '"European wages”—bear to the total annual 
expenditure on the whole farm. 

Finally, the initial j)urchase' cost of the bullocks fed 
in 1929 was approximately £1 a lieacl higher than those 
fattened in 1928, while the net average amount realised per' 
head on sale wn,s £4 2s. 8d. less. 
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Tlie increases and decreases in tlie average cost per 
beast in 1929 may be summarised as follows: — 


£ s. d. 

(a) Piircliase cost of animal ... . plus 0 19 1 

(b) Foodstiifs produced on farm . plus 0 2 10 

(c) FoodstuFs pnrcbased . minus 0 16 

(d) Services. plus 0 12 6 


Total . phis £1 13 8 


Tbe. total quantity of foodstuffs fed per bullock per day 
in 1929 was 32.41 lbs., valued at 4.92d. In 1928, 27.70 lbs. 
a day per beast was fed, valued at 4.59d., tlie difference 
lying in the larger proportion of farm-grown as compared 
with purchased foodstuffs used last year. 

In 1928 the Government bounty wms Id. per lb. live 
weight, whereas in 1929 it was increased to |d. per lb. live 
weight. This increase, spread over all the beasts fattened, 
reduced the loss per beast by 19s. 9d. 

B[a 3 r used for bedding has not been charged up, and the 
manure produced by the fat oxen has been taken into account 
at 10s. per ton. 

Note.'.—The staff of the Gwebi farm is responsible for 
the records and allocations on which this report is basedj and. 
the office of the accountant to the Agricultural and VeteriU’^ 
ary Departments for the compilation of the tables. 
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Bee-Keeping in Rhodesia. 


WHY AND WHEN TO RE-QUEEN. 


By T. W. Savort. 


My last article was upon queen rearing in its siinplest 
and most successful foim for the bee-keeper with but a few 
hiveSj and wdio therefore requires new blood only from time 
to time. The present article will consider why and when 
such an operation is required. The necessity to re-queen 
may be due to one of several circumstances, as:— 

(1) Where from illness or accident—a rare occasion— 
the queen has died. 

(2) When, hy reason of her age, it is thought advisable 
to terminate the queeii^s life, and give the colony a fresli 
one. 

(3) When, bj" reason of the unsatisfactory working 
details of the colony, some of which are described in the 
March ivssiie of this Journal, the bee-keeper considers it 
advisable to get fresh Mood or breeding into it. 

Taking these items sermthn : — 

(1) As the whole work of a colony is practically 
stopped as soon as it is queenless, care should be taken to see 
that such a state does not exist any longer than is possible. 
When it is remembered that the queen can and often does- 
lay as many as 3,000 eggs a day, this stoppage may easily 
mean the loss of that number of worker bees that would 
otherwise be storing honey. This state of queenlessness- 
can be ascertained by the way that the inmates behave 
inside and outside the hive. Root says: ''When they stand 
around on the alighting hoard in a listless sort of way, with 
no bees going in with pollen w'hen other bees are thus 
engaged, it is well to open the hive and take a look at them. 
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The hees will set up a peculiar cry—that is to say, all 
through the hive they will be buzziug as if in distress, and 
they surely are, because they have no queen. As soon, as a. 
hive of this kind is opened they will begin this cry of 
distress; this buzzing of the wings is so marked that the 
practised bee-keeper recognises it as an indication that a 
colony may be queenless, and if he finds no eggs nor young 
brood at a time of the year when both should be present, 
he can be quite sure that the hive has no queen/’ When 
this decision is arrived at, re-queen at once. 

(2) The generally accepted age of a good working queen 
is from two to three years; some may live from four to six 
years, but they are the exception, and at this age are pro¬ 
bably of little use. The w^orkers are very quick to notice 
any failing in the queen’s capacity to do her work properly 
and vigorously, and take particular care to terminate her 
life when advisable. Recently, many English and American 
bee-keepers have made a point of re-queening every year; 
this, in countries where pure Italians and other breeds are to 
be had for the asking at from a price of 5s. upwards, has a 
good deal to recommend it, but here in the two Ehodesias,. 
where snch strains are difficult and expensive to obtain, a 
longer period of life can often be given to her majesty with 
entirely good results. Here an ordinary queen should last 
for a minimum of two years; the writer has had some which 
at the close of their third year have produced an excellent 
crop of workers and honey, in no way showing any decline 
of her power. 

(3) The poor qualities of a colony and therefore of its 
queen, as they may be shown thronghout the hive, were 
roughly given in the March issue of this Journal, and may 
be amplified as follows:— 

By her egg-laying power .—The queen can lay as many 
as 5,000 in a day, but her usual limit is about 3,000. In the 
height of the season she may average as low as 1,000 daily. 
The bee-keeper should carefully note the egg-laying capacity, 
and if the colony is found to be poor in the number of 
workers in her first season, discard her for this reason alone,, 
as a weak colony never pays under any circumstances. 

In the temper of the hive .—If under a careful and quiet 
operator the bees are proved to be constantly vicious, destroy 
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the queen at once, otherwise there will alw^ays l)e trouble 
when working* with. it. There will always be the probability 
of irritating others close by, for more certain than any 
other defect, the vicioiisness of the queen will descend to 
the whole colony. 

The hive's actual honey result. —This, after all, is the 
greatest function of the workers from the view-point of the 
bee-keeper, and if they put up a good record at the end of 
the honey-flow”, in filling their supers, that queen may be 
depended upon as one of the best to breed from, and should 
be looked after as one would look after any other prized 
stock. On the contrary, should the workers be seen con¬ 
tinually loafing on the outside, and the return of honey be 
poor, re-queen at once. 

The inside state of the hive .—This also is an item of 
much moment and should be w^ell watched. Should any 
oolony be found to be using an undue amount of propolis or 
bee glue, this would be a sound reason to discard and 
replace the queen. Excessive use of this material now and 
again occurs, and is a great detriment to the proper handling 
of the hive. It gives the owner much extra wmrk in clean¬ 
ing all the frames, etc.; and it causes considerable irritation 
amongst the bees vrhen the quilts and lids are torn asunder 
for hive examination. The loss of time and labour to the 
workers, which should be collecting and storing honey, must 
be considerable, while in snch cases every possible nook and 
crevice throughout the hive is filled with this propolis. 

It should be the aim of every progressive bee-keeper to 
keep and maintain his colonies in as high a state of produc¬ 
tion and general efficiency as he would any other farm stock. 
This can only be achieved by the time-honoured rule of 
selection. By careful watching of the bees in their indoor 
and outdoor lives, by noting their production and other 
points, some of which are here given, one can soon judge 
w*ith affair certainty upon the standard of the stock required, 
and by keeping or replacing the queens the apiary (he it small 
or large) can be brought as near to perfection as possible. 
Then it will be found that bee-keeping wull give as good a 
rehun in proportion as any other side-line conducted with 
the same care. 
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A List of Plant Diseases Occurring 
in Southern Rhodesia. 

{Continued.) 


By J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Loud.), A.I.O.T.A., Plant 

Pathologist. 


COTTON {Gossypkim spp.). 

Angular Leaf Spot Bactervum malvacearum 
E. P. Sm. 

Antliracnose Glomerella gossypii Edgert. 

Black Ann Bacterium malvacearum E. F. Sm. 
Black ‘^^Rnst^^ Macrosjyorium nigricanthkmi Atk. 
Boll Drop. Physiological. 

Boll Rot Bacterdtim malvaceanivi E. F. Sin. 
Internal Boll Disease Neinatospora coryli Pegl, 
Internal Boll Rot Epicoccum ? 

Ehrenb. 

Leaf Spot Phyllosticta^ {? malhoffii Bub.). 

^^Sore Shin’^ Rliizoctonia solani Eiihn. 

COWPEA {Vigna catjang Walp.). 

Mildew Erysi'phe polygo7ii DC. 

Root Parasite Melasma orohanchoides Engl. 

Stem and Pod Blight Cladospormm vignce Gardner. 
Cf imim sp. 

Rust JEcidkim crini Kalchbr. 

Cryptoearya sp. 

Leaf Disease Meliola cryptocarym Doidge. 

CITCUMBER {Cucumis sativus L.). 

Antliracnose Colletotrichum lagenarium (Passer.), 
E. &,H. 

Leaf Spot Cercospora sp. 

Mildew Efysiphe ciohoraeeaTum DC. 
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CUSTARD, APPLE {Anona reticulata). 

Leaf Disease Phyllosticta sp. 

CYPRESS (C-upressus spp.). 

Leaf vSpot Pestalozzia fiinerea Desm. 

DAHLIA {Dahlia spp.). 

Leaf Spot Cercospora sp. 

Surat Entyloma dahlice Syd. 

DELPHINIUM (see Larkspur). 

DOCK (Rumeiv nepolensis). 

Rust jEcichum rubelhim Gmel. 

Dodonma viscosa. 

Mildew Oidhim sp. 

EGG PLANT (Solafiui/i melorigena L.). 

Leaf Spot Alternai'ia solani (Ell. & Mont.) Jonen 
& Grout. 

Ekebergia arborea. 

Rust /Ecidium sp. 

EUCALYPTUS {Eucalyptus spp.). 

Dieback. Drought. 

Root Disease Macrophomina phaseoli (Maubi.) 
Ashby. 

[= Rhizoctoftia hataticola (Taub^ 
Butl. Group C of Haigh.] 

Euclea sp. 

Rust Cronarti'uvi gilgianum P. Henn. 

Eugenia sp. 

Sooty Mould Capnodium sp. 

Eschscholzia. 

Wilt Fusarium (? owysporiuvi var.). 

PIG {Ficus spp.). 

Leaf Spot Cercospora holleana (Thiim.) Speg. 

Leaf Spot Tnbercularia fid Edgert, 

ELAX (see Linseed). 

GERANIUM {Pelargonium spp.). 

Rust Uromyces geranii (DC.) Otth. & Wartni. 

GLADIOLUS sp. 

Leaf Blight Macrosporium commune Rabenh. 
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eRAPE {Vitis spp.). 

Aiittraciiose Glmosporium amp>^lophagum (Passer.) 
Sacc. 

Downy Mildew Plasmopara viticola (Berk. & Curt.) 
Berl. & de Toni. 

Internal Decline of Pimit, Undetermined. 

Powdery Mildew Uncinida necator (Sctw.) Burr. 
Ripe Rot Glomerella cingulata (Stonein.) S. & v. S. 
Sooty Mould Capn odium sp. 

GRASSES. 

Aristida. 

Rust Puccinia sp. 

Brachiaria^ 

Ergot Claviceps sp. 

Mould Fusarium heterospomm Nees. 

Chlofis, 

Rust Puccinia chloridis Speg. 

Cynodon. 

Leaf Spot Phyllachora cynodontis (Sacc.) NiessL 
Smut Ustilago cynodofitis (P. Henn.) Bref. 

Dactylis. 

Rust Puccinia gravvinis Pers. 

Eragrostis. 

Smut Ustilago sp. 

Heteropogon. 

Rust Puccinia versicolor Diet & Holw. 

Melinis, 

Leaf Spot Phyllachora sp. 

Panicium, 

Blight Helminthosporium (? turcicum Passer.). 
Root Parasite (Witch Weed) Striga lutea Lour. 
Smut Ustilago heterospora P, Henn. & Evans. 

Paspalum, 

Ergot Claviceps paspali Stev. & Hall. 

Pennisetum. 

Leaf Disease Beniowsjcia sphceroidea (Kalchbr. & 
Cke.). 
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Seta7'-ia» 

Smut Ustilago evansii P. Heim. 

Wliite Rust Benio^vsMa spJimrotdea (Kalcli'br. & 
Cke.), 

S0rgItu in sudanense . 

Rust Puccinia puTpurea Cke. 

S'. kaffTornnn (see Kaffir Corn). 

Sporoholns. 

Bligiit Hehninthosporiwin ravenalii Curt. 

GROITKDKUT {Arachis hypogea L.). 

Leaf Spot Cercosjiora pei^wnata (Berk. & Curt.) Ell. 
& Ev. 

Leaf vSpot Phyllosticta sp. 

Root Rot Sclerotknn roIfsU Sacc. 

Rosette. Virus. 

GUAVA (Psidium guajava L.). 

Antliraciiose (Glceosporium psidii (Delacr.) Skelcl. 

[ = Gloinerella cingtilata (Stonem.) 
S. & V. S.] 

Leaf Spot Pestalozzia sp. 

Hi his CVS spp. 

Leaf Spot Cercospom (? gassypina Cke.). 

Leaf Spot Phyllosticta sp. 

Leaf Spot Tubercularia sp. 

Rust Mcidium (? garckeamtm P. Henn.). 

HOLLYHOCK (AlfJiea i^osea CaT.). 

Leaf Spot ColletotricJium malvanim Bri. & Casp. 
Rust Puccinia malTacearnin Mont. 

Hydrangea spp. 

Leaf Spot Macrophoina sp. 

INDIGO ( Indigofera spp.). 

Rust Ravenelia Icevis Diet. & Hohv. 

Bust Uredo indigoferce Doidge. 

KAFFIR BEAN (see Cowpea,). 

KAFFIR CORN {Sorghum haffrorum). 

Covered Smut Sphacelotheca sorghl (Link.) Clint. 
Leucm vmrtinicensis, 

Mildew Oidium sp. 
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Linaria (cultiva.te cl). 

Mildew Erysiphe polygoni DO. 

(Oidium only). 

LIK’SEED (Limtm usitatissimum L.). 

Wilt Fnsanum I ini Boil. 

LOQUAT {Eriohotrya japonica Liiidl.). 

Antliraciiose Colletotriclmm [ ? glfeosporioides 
(Penz.) Sacc.]. 

MISTLETOE {LomntJms sp.). 

Leaf Spot Pestalozzia sp. 

LIJCEEIS^E {Medicago sativa L.). 

Leaf Spot Pseudop)eziza medicaginis (Lib.) Sacc. 
Bust Uromyces medicaginis Passer. 

Violet Boot Eot Helicohasidhim 2 yurpiireum (Till.). 
Pat. 

[Iihizocto7iia crocorum (Pers.) DC. only.] 
LIJPII^ (L'lcpinus spp.). 

^'Sore Sliin’’ Fiisarium tmchiephilum (E, F. Sm.) 
Wollenw. 

Mag7iolm sp. 

Leaf Blotcli Cladosporhim sp. 

Bed Cephaleuros mycoidea Karst. 

MAIZE (Zea- 7nays L.), 

Collar E.ot Fnsarinm scirpi Lamb. & Fantr. 

J3ry Eot Di2)1 odda zece (Scliw.) Lew. 

Ear Eot GihereUa sauhinetii (Diir. & Mont.) Sacc. 
Leaf Bligbt Ilelmintlios2)0‘7ium turciciim Passer. 
Leaf vSpots Macrospormin sp. 

Epicocenm sp. 

Mould Clad ospolimn herharnm (Link.) Fr. 
^‘'Pinking’*’ ^lendelian segregate. 

‘^Purpling’' Mendelian segregate. 

Bust Puccinia inaydis Bereiig. 

Siiiiit Sorosporiinn reUiamim Kiilin. 

Streak. Virus. 

IVitcli Weed Stc?ga lufea Lour. 

MANGO {Mamgifera indica ,L.). 

Aiitbracnose Gloeospojdum mangifercB P. Heim. 
Fruit and Leaf Bliglit Bacillus mangiferce Doidge. 

G 
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Leaf Blotcli. Droiiglit. 

Mildew Oidmm sp. 

Root Disease Rhizoctofiia hataticola (Taiib.) BiitL 
[Group A of Haigdi.] 

MARROW {Cucurhita pepo L.). 

Mildew Erps'iphe cichoracearinn DC. 

3io?iotes sp. 

Black Rust Paa^odiella sp. 

Leaf Spot Giberella tinctoria Mass. 

MULBERRY (3{orus spp.). 

Mildew Pliyllactinia corylea (Pers.) Earst. 

[Ovulario'psis moricola Delacr. only.] 

NASTURTIUM {Tropoeolum vmjiis L.). 

Mildew Phyllactinia corylea (Pers.) Karst. 

OAK {Qnercus vspp.). 

Mildew Miorosplimra alni extensa Salm. 

[Oidiiim quercinum only.] 

OATS {Avena saliva L.). 

CoTered Smut Ustilago kolleri Wille. 

Leaf Spot Alternaria sp. 

Loose Smut Ustilago avence (Pers.) Jens. 

Rust Puccinia lolii Niels. 

Ocimum canum Sims. 

Mosaic. Virus. 

ONION {AlUuWf cepa L.). 

Dowuiy Mildew Peronospora schleideni Ung. 

Mould 31 a CTOSporiu 771 pond EIL 

Parinarium mobola Oliv. 

Leaf Spot PTimosphmi^ella parmarii (P. Heim.) 
TLeiss, & Syd. 

Pavetta sp. 

Rust Jdcidiuni sp. 

PALM {Plimniv spp.). 

Leaf Spot Gi^aphiola phcenicis (Mong.) Poit. 

PAW-PAW {Carica papaya L.). 

Antliracnose Glocosporium papaym P. Henn. 
Damping-off Rliizoctonia solani Kiilin. 

Emit 'Rot Phoma sp. 
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Fruit Cracking. Frost injury. 

^‘Frencliing.’’ Undetermined. 

Leaf Spot. Frost injury. 

Mildew Ovulariopsis papaym Van der Byl. 

Stem Rot. Undetermined (associated with old 
trees). 

PEA (Pisum spp.). 

Leaf Spot Ascochyta pisi Lib. 

Mildew Erysiphe polygoni DC. 

Root Rot Sclerotmm rolfsii Sacc. 

Wilt Fusarium (? vasmfectum var. pisi v. Hall.) 

(To he continued,) 


Pretoria Agricultural Society’s 
Innovation in Seed Maize Sections. 


We have received a copy of the Pretoria Agricultural 
Society’s prize list for its 1930 show, which is to be held 
in the Town Hall, Pretoria, on 12th, 13th and 14th June. 

The prize list is a very comprehensive and attractive 
one. Numerous gold, silver and bronze medals, certificates 
and society diplomas, in addition to an attractive range of 
silver cups, figure in the awards. Classes in live stock, 
dairying and agricultural produce are w^ell pmvided for. A 
feature of special interest to us in Southern Rhodesia is the 
introduction into the society’s prize list of an innovation 
which, besides making the maize classes more interesting, 
should prove of great benefit to producers of reliable pedigree 
seed maize and other cereals. The society wish to get 
Southern Rhodesia interested in their new scheme, and to 
enable Rhodesian growers to participate a special class has 
been provided for Salisbury White maize. This should com¬ 
mend itself to growers desirous of obtaining a market for 
most classes of reliable farm seeds. Exhibits in these' new 
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classes are samples of 10 lbs. weight of grain, accompanied 
—ill the case of maize—by five iintrimnied cobs of maize, 
which according to the show classes represent (1) 25 bags 
to 100 bags; (2) 100 bags or more of seed for sale. 

All samples are tested for germination by the Union 
Department of Agriculture, who submit a report on each 
sample to the secretary of the show. The samples con¬ 
tained in glass jars, with germination certificates attached, 
are exhibited on the show and are then judged on a score 
card. After the show the samples are staged in the show 
society's office iintirtheir next show. The exhibit or sample 
is a composite one, drawn from at least 25 per cent, of the 
bags aTailable for sale. In addition to the first prize of 
£3 and second prize of £2, a silver cup is awarded for the 
best individual exhibit of seed maize scoring the highest 
iiunib,:r of points according to the score card. Samples of 
the required weight must reach the secretary of the show 
at least ten days before the date of the show, wnth the 
accompanying ears. 

Exhibitor>s are required to forwmrd with their exhibit a 
sworn declaration, executed in the presence of a Justice of 
the Peace or notary public, to the effect that the sample 
submitted for exhibition is a fair composite sample of the 
bulk of the seed offered for sale. 

The society has also introduced classes for farm seeds 
on similar lines to those of the maize classes. The exhibits 
or samples of farm seeds cojisist of 10 lbs. v'^eight of grain, 
which according to liie shove class represents five bags or 
more of seed. Exhibits in these classes of special interest 
to Ehodesian groveers are:— 

Sun'll hemp. 

Sunflower. 

Beans. 

Ground nuts. 

Wheat. 

Barley, rye and oats. 

Maize. 

Prize lists are obtainable from the Secretary, P.0, Box 
' 426, Pretoria. 
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When the Milk Recorder Comes. 


Issued by the Dairying Braych. 


In view of the fact that cows in test are often found 
to have dropped mysteriously and iinaccoimtahly in yield 
upon the occasion of the official recorder's visits, perhaps a 
few suggestions in the form of '‘don’ts’’ to farmers may be 
helpful. 

(1) ‘''Don’t/''' on the day that the recorder is expected, 
give your cows an extra feed of concentrates with a view 
to increasing the milk; this procedure may result in a marked 
decrease in yield, which will not compare very favourably 
with previous weighings. 

(2) ^"^Don’t” deliver to the native milkers a long lecture 
on the importance of ohtaining, during the recorder’s visit, 
every ounce of milk possible, as this makes the boys over¬ 
anxious and nervous, a state of affairs which may^ be 
reflected in a decreased yield of milk. 

(3) “^^Don’t” impress upon the natives that a Govern¬ 
ment official is coming who will most assuredly run them in 
if they fail to get extra milk from the cows. 

(4) ^^Don’t,” when the recorder has arrived, walk up 
and down behind the animals, paying more than usual atten¬ 
tion to the milking; this only makes the hoys nervous. 
^^Don’t” remonstrate wnth them for not obtaining the usual 
quantity of milk. This upsets both boys and cows and 
reduces the milk yield. 

(5) 'Don’t” make any^ alteration in your time methods 
of milking and feeding or general procedure, but carry on 
in the ordinary way as though the milk recorder was nol 
present. 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 


Preliminary Estimate of the Area 
under Principal Crops and the Probable 
Yield therefrom, 1929-30. 


Issued by the Statistical Bureau. 


About 90 per cent, of the returns due from farmers giving^ 
the areas planted or to be planted to the principal and other 
crops for the season 1929-30 have now been received. 


The following preliminary results for 1929-30 compare 
as folloWvS with the returns /ro??^ the same farms in 
1928-29: — 

Provisional returns for 


Crop, 

1929-30 

Area planted. 
Acres. 

1928-29 
Area planted. 
Acres. 

Make. 

302,013 

289,172 

Cotton.. 

7,742 

1,602 

Tobacco . 

10,081 

15,174 

Ground nuts . 

8,315 

8,833 

All other crops. 

58,878 

49,473 

Total of above 

. 387,029 

364,776 


Assuming that the area for 1929-30 reported to date bears- 
the same proportion to the total area cultivated by all farmers 
in 1929--30 as the corresponding figures for 1928-29 given 
above bear to the actual cultivated area for the latter j^ear^ 
the following estimate for the total cultivated area in 1929-30 
is obtained. 

The known figures for 1928-29 have been added for com¬ 
parison. 
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Crop. 

1929-30. 

Area (estimated). 
Acres. 

1928-29. 
Area (actual) 
Acres. 

Maize. 

340,000 

-325,300 

Cotton . 

8,000 

1,800 

Tobacco.. 

12,000 

1T,800 

Ground nuts . 

9,000 

9,700 

All other crops. 

66,000 

55,400 

Total cultivated 



area. 

435,000 

410,000 


As regards tlie probable outturn of crops for tbe current 
season it may be said that tbe normal yield per acre (aTerage 
of tbe previous ten years) for tbe three principal crops has 
been as follows :— 

Maize 5.00 bags per acre; tobacco 470 lbs. per acre; and 
ground nuts 7,1 bags per acre. 

Assiiniiiig that these yields are obtained in 1929»d0^ the 
total outturn may be provisionally estimated at: maize^ 
1,700,000 bags; tobacco, 6,640,000 lbs.; and ground nuts, 
63,900 bags. 

In tbe case of cotton the difficulty arises that TJ.4, tbe 
new variety now chiefiy planted, has not hitherto lieen grown 
on a commercial scale in the Colony, so that past records do 
not exist. 

The crop at present promises well, and if the probable 
yield be estimated at 300 lbs. of seed-cotton per acre (a con¬ 
servative estimate), the total yield might amount to 2,400,000 
lbs. of seed-cotton, yielding about 800,000 lbs. of lint or 2,000 
bales of 400 lbs. 

The foregoing estimates are provisional and subject to 
amendment from time to time as later reports on the comiitioii 
of the crops come to hand from the Bureaubs crop cor¬ 
respondents. 

The difference between the estimated and actual total 
yields in the cases of cotton, tobacco mid ground nuts is 
largely accounted for by the fact that the acreages on which 
the estimates for the season 1928-29 were based were those, 
which farmers stated at the beginning of the season wete 
planted or to be planted during that season, 'whereas ,in each 
case .the final return of land cropped was considerably le,ss. 
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[iVo •responsibility is accepted by this Journal for the 
vie%m expressed by correspondents.'] 


Tlie Editor, 

The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, 

Cross Fertilisation of Crops. 

I liave noticed tliat witliin tlie last few years crops wliicli 
need cross fertilisation, such as pumpkins, are not yielding 
such returns as formerly. I also notice an absence of bees. 
Now, I know bees are very annoying, especially when they 
insist upon invading motor cars—to -wliich they are very 
partial. How many swarms are killed each year because of 
this trespavss to motor cars? There must be hundreds of 
swarms killed each year, and this w*ould naturally have an 
effect on crop fertilisation. 

Yours, etc,, 

L. Malzer. 

Meadowlands, 

P.0, Makwnro, 

9th April, 1930. 


The Editor, 

77/c Rhodesia> Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, 

Hay Values. 

The following figures are taken from ^'Farming in 
South Africa,” March issue, and put the matter in such a 
way that those wdio cut hay simply cannot afford to neglect 
them — 

^^Veld grass cut every fortnight has a protein content 
of 12 per cent. 
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^ ^Wlien tke grass is four montlis old tlie protein content 
is 5.2 per cent.; and when, eight niontlis old, the age at 
which it is cut for hay (presumably in the Union), it has 
only 2.96 per cent. 

‘'With paspalum:—Cut every fortnight, protein content 
16.11 per cent.; cut every four months, protein content, 9.4 
per cent.; cut every eight months, protein content 7.07 per 
cent,” 

Those who cut their hay late are therefore deliberately 
wasting two-thirds of its protein content. This should make 
some of us think! 

I am, etc., 

J. M. Moubray. 

Chipoli, 

Shamra, 

5th April, 1930. 


Review. 


“THE SOYA BEAN AND THE NEW SOYA ELOTJR.” 

By 0. J. Ferree: William Ileinemann (Medical Books), Ltd., 

London. 

The book aims at indicating the great value of soya 
bean flour as a general food ingredient in the diet of the 
human race. Emphasis is laid upon its digestibility, the 
fact that the bean contains fat soluble vitamins A and B in 
sufficient strength to give an accessory food, factor oxitiinmn, 
for proper nutrition and growth, and the prevention of 
rickets. This vitamin value is of great importance in rela¬ 
tion to the use of soj^a flour for enriching deficient cereal 
products and starchy foods. 

It is claimed that a new method has been found of pre¬ 
paring soya bean flour without detracting from its food 
value, while the original value of the oil is retained without 
any tendency for the flour to become rancid. Tliis ■ Berc^^eiler 
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flour (tile discoYery of tlie special nietliod of prepa.ratioii wafr 
by Dr. L. Berczeller, of Yiemia) is said to be specially suit¬ 
able for diabetes. 

Iiiterestiiig information is given of tlie production, uses, 
etc., of soya beans in all parts of tbe world, while at the 
end of the book are recipes for Yarions dishes which can be 
prepared from the meal. These sound most appetising, if 
only on account of the large number of other ^vell-kiiown 
ingredients with which the sojm flour is to be compounded. 

Under the heading ''The Soya Bean in South Africa/' 
YTi are informed that it has been proved, as a ]’esult of 
ex tensive experiments during recent years, that the soya 
bean is a crop which can he grown throughout South Africa, 
and there can be no hesitation in saying that any concern 
working on inoclern lines in South Africa should be able to 
compete well -with other markets. Further, tliat the cosi: of 
growing soya beans is below that of growing* maize. 'We fear 
that in these generalisations the author is somewliat wdde 
of the mark. The value of the crop as a stock food is well 
recognised, but as yet throughout South and Central Africa 
it has not proved universally successful and economic to 
grow, and, indeed, as far as our present knowledge goes, 
there are comparatively few sections in which it is a success.. 
The present market value of the beans is cited at £11 per ton 
on the English market, or approximately 11s, per bag of 200 
lbs. High acre yields—considerabbv greater than, those 
iioriiially obtained here at present, unless under exceptional 
circumstances—will be required, or a better overseas price, 
before the soya bean will commend itself to Ehodesian and 
South African farmers as a crop to be grown for export. 

In this Colony efforts are being made by the Department 
of Agriculture to produce higher yielding strains with non- 
shattering seed habit, and to learn the best methods of soil 
treatment to afford maximum returns. Similar YU)rk, it is 
understood, is also in progress in the Union of South Africa, 
but so far as Southern Rhodesia is concerned we are not yet 
able to recommend the soya bean as a commercial crop. 


H. G. M. 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


MARCH, 1930. 


Pressiiren—The mean pressure for the month was 
generally slightly above normal. 

The oxitstanding pressure phenomena were the move¬ 
ments of a very intense offshoot of the equatorial low on the 
8th, 9th and 10th. This low passed up the east coast with 
a very marked trough and the resulting rainfall was very 
poor, A high followed this low and wms central to the south 
from the 13th to the 19th, being reinforced on the 18th with 
a second high. At the latter end of the month the equatorial 
low was very active and the depressions were of unusual 
intensity. The fii'st originated in the north-west on the 21st 
and was off the east coast on the 24th; the second moved to 
the coast on the 26th and the third was on the south coast 
on the 31st. 

Temperature® —The mean maximum temperatures were 
generally below normal, particularly in the midlands. They 
varied from 6.1° F. below normal at Briefontein to 2.1° F, 
above normal at tJmtali. 

The mean maximum temperatures were about normal, 
varying from 1-5° F. above normal at Enkeldoorn to 1.9° P. 
below normal at Sinoia. 

The mean temperatures w^ere below normal, varying from 
2.9° F. below normal at Driefontein to 1.6° F. above normal 
at TJmtali. 

The mean humidity was about normal. 

Rainfall. —The rainfall for the month amounted to 
3.96 ins., or slightl^^ below normal. 
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The totals to date for the various zones are as follows:— 


October to Pei’ cent, of 

Zone. March, ins. normal. 

A . 22.4 93 

B . 14.9 72 

C . 24.2 80 

D . 27.4 84 

E . 24.8 81 

F . 35.6 75 


Rain Periods .—Only one period of importance occurred 
during the month. 

Showers were numerous on the 1st and heavy rain fell 
in Mashonaland on the 2nd. Showers were general on tlie 
3rd and from the 4th to 6th fairly general in Maslionalaiid. 
Showers were numerous from the Tth to 11th. On the 12th 
and 13th showers were general in the south and east. The 
period then broke up with scattered showers mostly in the 
north from the 14th to 20th. A few showers were again 
xeported from the 26th to the end of the month. 
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rainfall. 


Station. 


Zone A.; 

Bubi— 

Bembesi Railway 
Glenarton 
loyati 
«Iud5?onia 
Martha Farm 
i^dnba Farm 
Shangani Estate 
rSolalima-Maiigwe — 
Centenary 
Kalaka 
Riverbank 
Solusi Mission 
Bulawayo— 

Fair view Farm 
Keendale 
Lower Rangemore 
Observatory 
Waterworks 
Gwelo— 

Brockenhurst 
Frogmore 
Gwelo C4aol 
Riversdale Estate 
Somerset Estate 
Insiza—^ 

Oraiigedale 
Shangani 
Thorn vill e 
Nyamandhlovu— 

Gwaai Reserve 
Gwaai Siding 
Naseby 

%amand}ilovii Railway 
bebungwe— 

Gokwe 

U mzingwane_ 

prings 
W ankie-— 

Detfc 

Matetsi Railway 
■Ngamo Railway 
Rosslyn 
Sukiimi 
Tom’s Farm 
Victoria Falls 
Victoria Falls Railway 
Wankie Hospital 


1930. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

I 

3.40 

1.18 

2,84 

1.93 

1.00 

2.85 

•* 2.02 

1.78 

- 1.64 

1.67 

1.76 

0.68 

4.10 

1.18 

1.97 

7.30 

4.41 

3.32 

•• 3.50 

2.02 

3.64 

1.78 

0.54 

2.73 

1.27 

1.56 

1.91 

1.36 

0.70 

1.44 

1.45 

2.92 

2.51 

3,65 

1.81 


1.66 

1.63 

3'45 

1.91 

4.93 

1.68 

1.59 

1.47 

1.10 

2.81 

1.44 1 

3.04 ‘ 

2.75 

3.47 S 

3.03 1 

3.93 ] 

1.03 

1.05 ] 

5.48 

6.12 ^ 

1.16 

1.58 1 

5 . S 3 

0.11 2 

2.38 

3.45 1 

3.81 

1.05 J 

3.56 

6.02 2 

3.66 

. 2.14 2 

1.93 

2.79 h 

4.10 

2.40 2i 

3.96 

3.01 2' 

2,46 

1 

1.85 V 


Total 
to end of 
period. 


18.75 
15.77 
21.S5 
15.17 
14.89 
15.24 

19.47 

20.15 

23.69 

18.41 

17.47 

23.57 

21.20 

17.26 

16.52 

17.32 

18.SS 

17.98 

14.94 

18.22 

16.20 

14.23 


29.34 

16.60 


Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 


22.75 
24.26 
23.46 
n.s. 
19.08 
n.s. 
24.51 

21.85 

22.41 

24.03 

22.75 

21.24 

21.20 

22.93 

22.69 

23.22 

n.s. 

n.s. 

25.11 

28.47 

24.37 

26.36 

23.23 
23.44 

23.97 

n.s. 

22.36 
21.96 

29.77 

23.56 

22.21 

25'52 

n.s. 

26.92 

n.s. 

11 . s. 
27.11 
22.70 
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RAINFALL —( Continued ), 




1930. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Station . 


Feb. 

Mar. ' 

to end of 
period. 

Zone B. : 






Belingwe— 


2.05 




Bickwell 


4.28 

2L41 

22.12 

Soveleie 


1.62 

1.70 

11.37 

20.41 

Tamba 


2.33 

1.08 

14.16 

18.31 

Wedza 


1.05 

1.66 

12.86 

23.11 

Bulalima-Maugwe— 




Bruwapeg 


1.68 

1.44 

17.45 

21.11 

Empandeni 


3.02 

2.69 

16.17 

21.06 

Fallowfields 


1.89 

2.18 

15..30 

n.s. 

Garth 


1.54 

0.75 

12.77 

25.16 

Maholi 




27.22 

Retreat 

... 

2.67 

2.94 

18.32 

20.79 

Sandown 

... 

1.20 

4.53 

17.42 

25.71 

Semokwe Reserve 


0.54 

3.23 

17.11 

n.s. 

Tjankwa 

... 

1.41 

1.69 

13.89 

26.76 

Tjompani 

... 

3.41 

1.84 

20.82 

24.10 

Chibi— 





Bubye 


1.55 



14.63 

Mtexideiende 

... 

0.94 

1.45 

23 28 

20.35 

Nuanetsi Homestead 

... 

4.01 

3.50 

17.40 

15.75 

Nuanetsi N.C. 


2.88 

3.47 

18.53 

n.s. 

G wand a— 




Gwanda Gaol 

... 

1.30 

1.71 

13.53 

20.14 

Limpopo 


0.39 

.94 

7.47 

Mazunga 

... 

0.64 

0.62 

11.35 

16*00 

Mtetengwe 


0.80 

2,60 

10.38 

12.23 

Tuli 

... 

1.71 

1.17 

15.33 

13.42 

lasiza— 




Albany 

... 

2.38 

2.98 

17.77 

23.58 

Filabusi 

... 

1.19 

2.29 

18.31 

21.25 

Fort Rixon 

... 

4.12 

2.94 

20.29 

21.88 

Inyezi 

... 

3.02 

1.26 

18.21 

22.52 

Lancaster 

... 

2.52 

1.40 

16 29 

25,11 

Scaleby 

... 

3.21 

2.24 

17.82 

n.s. 

Wanezi Mission 


2.01 

L94 

18.71 

n.s. 

Mafcobo— 




Bon Accord 


2.36 

0.93 

12.01 

n.s. 

Fort Usher 

... 

1.63 

1.98 

16.37 

n.s. 

Holly’s' Hope 


1.43 

1.41 

13.63 

'20.88 

Longsdale 


0.91 

4.07 

20.51 

n.s. 

Matopo Mission 

... 

1.84 

1.80 

18.53 

25.03 

Mtsbabezi Mission 

... 

1,89 

2.02 

14.19 

21.29 

Rhodes Matopo Park 


1.80 

3.34 

18.44 

22.82 

Umzingwane— 


1.37 

■ 2.37 



Balia Balia 


18.06 

23.70 

Essexvale 


1.26 

0.79 

20.31 

23.90 

Hope Fountain 


2.24 

3.34 

21.92 

25.75 
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1930. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Station. 


Feb. 

Mar. 

to end of 
period. 

C. : 

Uharter— 






Bushy Park 


3.51 

2.89 

20.18 

30.26 

Enkeldoorn 


1.64 

6.72 

26.51 

28.28 

Marshbrook 


1.70 

2.80 

29.47 

29.10 

The Range 


1.07 

8.30 

29 50 

29.93 

Vrede 


4.43 

4.16 

28.14 

31.11 

Chilimanzi — 






Beacon Hill 


2,64 

3.33 

20.52 

31.79 

Central Estates 


1.95 

2.80 

20.26 

31.83 

Fourie’s Post 


2.10 

4.78 

16.68 

26.81 

Orton’s Drift 


2.17 

3.75 

22.41 

26.13 

Sebakwe Post 


2.38 

2.24 

20.16 

23.76 

Umvuma Railway 


2.35 

2.66 

19.49 

27.54 

Owelo— 






Cross Roads 


1.63 

3.37 

17.30 

29.22 

Delano Estate 


1.97 

2.41 

17.75 

n.s. 

East Clare Ranch 


3.80 

3.21 

21.60 

32.43 

Forestvale 


3.80 

4.57 

23.15 

n.s. 

Globe and Phcenix Mine 


3.39 

3.35 

22.72 

27.66 

Lannes Farm 


2.26 

2.21 

18.59 

n.s. 

Lalapanzi 


4.47 

3.87 

21.60 

32.55 

Lyndeiie 


1.38 

2.61 

21.05 

27.14 

Woodendhove 


3.59 

1.86 

18.34 

29.27 

Wold Farm 


4.00 

2.32 

19.53 

n.s. 

Hartley— 






ArdgOAvan 


2.30 

4.11 

28.83 

30.67 

Balwearie 


8.44 



32.51 

Battlefields 


6.45 

5.28 

31.73 

! 28.44 

Beatrice 


2.39 

2.88 

20.07 

5 32.82 

Cariiock 


2.08 

5.60 

31.66 

! 30.33 

Cromdale 


2.80 

3.50 

27.09 

1 31.66 

Currandooley 


5.45 

2.89 

25.87 

n.s. 

Eiffel Blue Mine 


9.07 

! 2.88 

27.18 

■ 26.55 

Elvington 


2.13 

3.83 

28.51 

: 29.78 

Gatooma 


7.52 

3.59 

26.59 

; 31.14 

Uotfcon Breeding Station 


7,84 


... 

1 n.s. 

Gowerlands 


1.75 

4.51 

26.94 

1 30.19 

Handley Cross 


7.39 

6.71 

27.08 

n.s. 

Hartley Gaol 


4.20 

4.13 

26.64 

1 31.49 

Hopewell 


2.59 

5.78 

29.23 

1 31.44 

J enkinstown 


3.84 1 

5.33 

29.31 


Maida Vale 


7.46 i 

5.66 

25.72 

1 28!o7 

Meadowlands 


2.51 1 

2.85 

28.75 

' n.s. 

Nyadgori 


2,02 

3.86 

26.62 

29.50 

Pulham 


2.21 

2.05 

26.21 

: 32,23 

Ranwick 


4.98 

2.39 

28.88 

1 32.86 

Sunny Bank 


4.97 

3.39 

24.77 

1 n.s. 

Thorndyke 


2.59 

6.78 

26.29 

27.96 

i 
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RAINFALL— {Continued), 


Station, 


1930. 

Total 
to end of 

Normal 

rainfall 




to end of 



Feb. 

Mar. 

period. 

period. 

Zone C,—(Continued) 






Lomagundi— 






Argyle 

Baguta 


2.46 

1.08 

3.08 

5,23 

25.18 

27.18 

30.89 

33 09 

Between Rivers 


1.10 

5.01 

25.54 

n.s. 

Citrus Estate 


1.36 

4.46 

26.28 

30.98 

Sfcrathdon 


2.03 

4.40 

25.66 

n s. 

Barwendale 


2.15 

3.57 

20.86 

29.52 

Bedsi 


1.65 

2.56 

23.36 

29.87 

Dingley Bell 


2.51 

2.17 

22.22 

29.61 

Gambuli 


2.45 

4.06 

21.75 

33.49 

Kapiri 


1.52 

1.65 

21.30 

32.32 

Kasbao 


2.56 

4.79 

25.21 

n.s. 

Keiiidia 


1.10 

3.81 

19.58 

n.s. 

Mafoota 


0.78 

5.04 

25.49 

29.31 

Maningwa 


4.15 

4.37 

28.51 

31.42 

Miami 


1.82 

3.74 

20.34 

n.s. 

Mica Field 


1.64 

6.14 

19.38 

29.31 

Montrose 


3.37 

1.70 

26.29 

31.03 

Mpandegutu 


1.34 

5.52 

29.27 

31.43 

Msina 


2.28 



n.s. 

Mukwe River Ranch 


2.16 

2.95 

23. k 

29.30 

Nyapi 


1.04 

4.15 

1 22.53 

SO 52 

War! 


2.87 

3.25 

1 21.63 

28.71 

FTyati 


2.01 

3.45 

1 24.58 


Palm Tree Farm 


i 2.46 i 

3.14 

i 27.49 

29!78 

Pendennis 


' 3.02 

: 4.39 

1 21.51 

n.s. 

Ra-ffingora 

1 

• . ; 


... 


28.73 

Pvenardia 


' 2.00 

5.10 

' 27 J 5 

31.35 

Richmond 


; 0.89 

2.77 

! 20.88 

1 26.53 

Robbsdale 


2.60 ; 

4-.2S 

1 23.81 

! n.s. 

RiOmsey 





1 30.43 

Silater Estate 


hS4 1 

3’49 

* 21.34 

32.70 

Sinoia 


^ 1.72 1 

7,20 

I 27.77 1 

30.04 

Sipolilo 


! 1.09 1 

4.37 

1 25.06 1 

31.30 

Umvukwe Ranch 


1 0.9S : 

1.S9 

! 22.91 I 

31.48 

Woodleigh 


1 2.67 I 

4.50 

1 29.36 1 

33.98 

Yeanling 


I 2.25 * 

2.49 

1 23.22 , 

30.03 

Zebra vTei 


2.49 1 



28.67 

Marandellas— 



i 



Rock}’ Spruit 


4.16 

4.50 

36 56 

41.13 

Mazoe— 






Pembi Ranch 


3.40 

3.55 

26.72 ! 

n.s. 

Salisbury— 






Agricultural Experiment Station 

l.SS 

3.75 

23.96 

28,37 

Avondale (Broadlands) 


1.57 

3.72 

23.86 

30,91 

Ballineety 


0.69 

4.89 

21.45 

3 LOO 

Bromley 


1.86 

2.55 

30.27 

32.36 

Cleveland Bam 


2.92 

3.26 

26.68 

30.65 

Forest Nursery 


2.00 

1.86 

20.87 

31.47 

Gwebi 


1,43 

5.08 

1 23.67 

31.31 
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RAINFALL- 

^{Continued), 



Station. 

1930. 

Total 

Normal 

rainfall 

Feb. 

Mar. 

period. 

to end o f 
period. 

Zone 0.—(Continued) 

Salisbury (continued)— 





Salisbury Agricultural Bept. 

1.43 

3.75 

21.67 

29.99 

Sebastopol 

1.63 

3.57 

24.58 

32.10 

Stapieford 

2.80 

4.37 

22.13 

32.67 

Tobacco Experiment Station 

1.55 

3.52 

21.77 

32.24 

Western Commonage 

1.56 

4.17 

25.43 

28.55 

Sebungwe— 





Sikonibela 

3.33 

4.32 

26.16 

31,45 

Wolverley 

2.72 

3.38 

20.51 

26.92 

Zone D. : 

Darwin— 

■ 




Gullinan’s Ranch 

2 CO 

3.66 

25.60 

27.76 

Alount Darwin 

1.18 

4.95 

I 22.38 

29.42 

Ru sambo 

0.94 

I 


n.s. 

Inyanga— 



Inyanga 

0.95 

i 6.33 

' 26.25 i 

36.04 

Juliasdale 

1.55 

10.40 

39.52 

42.61 

Rhodes Estate 

2.98 

9.55 

' 32.85 

41.44 

Makoni— 




Ardiamont i 

1.37 



; n.s. 

Eagle’s Nest 

1.18 

4.52 

29.69 

31.83 

Mayo Ranch 

1.40 

2.92 

22.03 

n.s. 

Wensleydale 

2.73 



32.79 

Mazoe— 




Argyle Park 

2.70 

5.04 

25.81 

31.10 

Atherstone 

1.52 

4.19 

29.72 

33.97 

Bellevue 

2.75 

5.48 

25 i 8 

31.50 

Bindura 

1.56 

4.14 

22.05 

31.66 

Ceres 

0.81 

3.65 

27.08 

35.74 

Chipoli 

0.84 

8". 23 . 

34.72 

31.68 

Citrus Estate 

1.80 

2.51 

24.23 

32.84 

Graigengower 

1.96 

4.08 

26.43 

32.43 

Bandejena 

1,49 

... 


n.s. 

Bonje 

3.16 

6.39 

29! 80 

n.s. 

Frogmore 

2.90 

3.23 

28.52 

' 33.22 

den Divis 

1.22 

2.37 

25.10 

37.80 

Glen Grey' 

1.42 

... 


28.76 

Great B 

5.00 

6.55 

3L85 

33.11 

Hinten 

2.49 



24.56 

Horta 

1.01 

4!30 

26.4*2 

32.55 

Kilmer 

1.80 

4.10 

26.64 

32a9 

Kingston 

0.92 

4.80 

29.67 

36.14 

Maienza 

0.76 



34.80 

Marston Farm 

1.42 

d.m 

23.’S9 

n.s. 

Mazoe Bam, 

1.23 

2,38 

23.53 

34.23 

Mgutu 

3.15 

3.03 

22.82 

37.38 

Muripfumba ..i 

3.06 

4.71 

'31.83 

30.03 , 

'Omeath 

1,39 

3.10 

27.06.': 

' 31.49 
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RAINFALL —( Continued ), 


Station’. 


j Total 
bo end of 
period. 


KTormal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 


Zone D.—(Continued) 

Mazoe (eontinued)— 
Pearson Settieme!|ifc 
Biversdale Estate 
Ruia i 

PxAisbington | 

Shamva Mine 1 

Stanley Kop m 

Sunny side M 

Tei gn (fl 

Usk ^ ^ 1 

Virginia 9 

Visa 9 

Woodlands M 

Zombi Farm || 

Mrewa— 

Maryland [g 

Montclair 
Mrewa A 

Nyaderi Mission, 
Selous Nek ^ 

Mtoko— 

Makalia 

^ Mtoko (N.C.) J 

Salisbury— || 

Arcturus ^ S 

Chindamora Re^ J'o 
Glenara Ml 

Qoromoiizi 
Hateliffe |Hlj 

Hillside (Broml-^w 
Kilmuir K| 

Meadows 
Pendennis K 

Selb3’' 11 

Springs 19 

Teviotdale I : 

Vainona 


Beliiigwe— 

Belingwe (N.C.) 
Boro 
Shabani 
Bikita— 

Angus Ranch 
Bikita 

Bevnli Kaneli 
Pamtisliana 


0.98 

1.08 

17.53 

2L73 

1.39 

1.94 

21.06 

23.14 

0.77 

4.14 

15.37 

24.92 

L24 

4.83 

21.85 

21.68 

4.2S 

11.60 

3S.36 

34.35 

0,61 

7.27 

20.33 

20.68 

1,20 



33.11 
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RAINF ALL —( Continued), 


Station, 


Zone E.—(Continued) 

Charter— 

Buhera 

Chibi— 

Chibi 
Lundi 
Mpapas 
Ghiiimauzi— 

Ailanberry 
Driefonteiii 
Felixburg 
Grootfontein 
Induna Farm 
Mtao Forest 
Makowries 
Thornhill 
Gutu— 

Albeit Mission 
Devuli Store 
Eastdaie Estates 
Gutu (N.C.) 
denary 
G welo— 

Oiencraig 
Partridge Farm 
Sheep Run Farm 
Inyanga— 

St. Trias’ Hill 
Insiza— 

Roodelieuvel 
Stoneham (Brae Vallesd 
Makoni— 

Slide 

Graigeiidorari 
Forest Hill 
Kairidzi 
Mona 

Monte Gassino 
Ruati 

Rusape (N.C.) 

Springs 
Whitgift 
Marandelias— 

Boiiongwe 

Delta 

Elandslaagte 

Liisliington 

Maclieke 

Marandelias (N.C.) 


1930. 


Feb. 


1.20 

0.S7 

1.20 

3.69 

1.33 

2.31 

1.86 

1.56 

1.85 

2.92 

1.19 

0,40 

0.20 

1.15 

1.11 

0.68 

2.67 

4.69 

1.94 

1.95 

2.80 

3,47 


0.09 

1.20 

0.87 

2.02 

1.14 

0.73 

0.78 

1.35 

0.26 

4.55 

2.89 

3.96 

3.54 

1.08 

3.28 


Mar. 


9.71 

2.3S 
4.57 

2.54 

2.45 

6.19 

4.55 

3. "12 
6.49 
3.80 
2.45 


3.65 

1.94 

5.33 

3.56 

4.39 

3.16 

10.26 

1.03 

2.32 


3.98 

7.21 

4.22 
3.66 
4.14 
7.79 
4.14 
5.18 
4.17 

5.05 
a 05 
4.20 
4.10 

,6.43 

6.42 


Total 
- to end oJ 
period. 

Normal 
p rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

25.42 

33.45 

19.63 

22.77 

31.13 

24.66 

22.25 

22.31 

1 21.6!) 

27.97 

18.67 

26.19 

19.12 

29.16 


27.57 

14.'93 

31.02 

22.91 

28.89 

20.77 

n.s. 

15.01 

n..s. 


24.06 


n.s. 

23.S7 

33.01 

16.35 

28.69 

20.87 

25.75 

23.27 

31.60 

24.81 

34.16 

17.24 

28.97 

39.21 

37.71 

19.31 

26.71 

19.58 

D.S. 


24.33 

31.27 

29.12 
31.51 

33.12 

28.76 
30.41 

32.77 

24.07 

34.99 

33.18 

31.04 

29.44 

30.91 

37.15 


n.s. 

32.73 

34.20 

n.s, 

36.71 
33.17 
n.s. 
n.s. 
32.41 
n.s. 

31.64 

35.71 

31.72 
n.s. 

32.43 

34.54, 
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R A.INFALL—( Continued). 


Station. 


1930. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 


Peb. 

Mar. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone E.—(Continued) 

Marandellas (Continued)— 






Maraxidellas Estate 


4.50 

4.02 

35.59 

30.17 

Nelson 


2.24 

5.76 

32.77 

29 54 

Wedza Reserve 

Wenimbi 

Melsetter— 


3.10 

4.42 

6.29 

34.14 

n.s. 

32.85 

Brackenbury 


2.58 

6.68 

35.38 

53.05 

New Year*s Gift 

... 

0.51 

3.78 

21.86 

n.s. 

Sabi Tanganda Estate 


0.20 

1.75 

13.95 

n.s. 

Ndanga— 




Ban gala Raocb 


2.27 



n.s. 

Doornfontein 


0.93 



28 81 

Marab Ranch 


0,65 

7,01 

23.88 

29.54 

Triangle Ranch 


1.11 

2.53 

19.08 

22.77 

Zaka 

Selukwe— 


1.69 

4.38 

22,36 

n.s. 

Aberfoyle Ranch 


1.35 

3.17 

21.55 

29.87 

Hillingdon 


2 27 

3.12 

21.76 

32.70 

Impali Source 


2.26 

2.76 

19.43 

28.55 

Rio 


3.05 

3.26 

21.89 

30.22 

Safago 


2.93 

3.89 

24.63 

32.25 

Selukwe 

Urn tali— 


5.53 

7.23 

38.14 

1 40.95 

Argyll 


0.30 

4,94 

21.10 

32.15 

Embeza 


7.19 

10.66 

45.97 

n.s. 

Fair view 


0.85 

7.62 

25.30 

33.17 

Pern Valley 


0.G5 : 

3.12 

20.68 

Jerain 


0.52 

3.72 

22.13 

30*63 

Mountain Home 


5.53 

13.38 

46.05 

n.s. 

Miitambara Mission 


0.97 ^ 

2.09 

18.08 

27.27 

Odzani Power Station 


0.97 1 

1K70 

34.38 

35.60 

Park Farm 


3.54 i 

6.50 

27.31 

43.14 

Premier Estate 


0.80 

5.99 

27.97 

30.29 

Sarum 


1.38 

7.21 

24.43 

30.18 

Sheba 


7.40 

13.47 

60.09 

n.s. 

Stapleford 


6.47 

9.18 

47.03 

63.84 

St. Augustine’s Mission 


1.92 ; 

10.20 

34.26 

38.91 

Transsau Estate 



3.17 

17.22 

30.49 

Umtali Gaol 


l.'7l 

7.65 

28.41 

29.69 

Victoria— 






Brocehaine 


2.38 

3.42 

20.04 

26.85 

Cambria 


1.61 

3.87 

17.46 

22.90 

Cheveden 


1.55 1 

8.10 

28.43 

32'. 80 

Clipsbam 


3.91 

4.14 

22.94 

26.58 

Gokomere 


1,94 

3.53 

20.04 

26.73 

Kimberley Ranch 


1.28 

3.41 

21.74 

n.s. 

Mashaba 


1.16 

4.81 

22.80 

29.34 

Miltonia 


2.70 

2.23 

17/22 

n.s. 

Riverdene North 


1.74 

5.46 

21.24 

25.35 
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BAINFALL —(Continued ). 


Station. 

1930. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Xormai 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

i 

Eeb. 

Mar. 

j 

2one E.—(Continned) 





Victoria (Continned)— 





Salemore 

1.34 


... 

... 

Silver Oaks ... j 

1.61 

3.48 

20.33 

27.58 

Stanmore ... 1 

1.24 

3.95 

17.84 

24.52 

Victoria 

2.49 

2.77 

19.03 

24.43 

Zimbabwe 

1.61 

i 

6.10 

24.39 

30.03 

Zone F. : 

j 




Melsefcter— 





Chikore 

2.98 

8.14 

31.19 

40.52 

Chipinga 

2.19 

8.84 

30.68 


Let tie Swan 

2.76 

9.39 

28.27 

n.s. 

Meisetter 

3.04 

10.58 

34.22 

42.26 

Mount Belinda 

5.18 

11.91 

41.80 

55.05 

Vermont 

4.59 

17.69 

46.98 

55.76 

Umtali— 





Cioudlands 

5.98 

8.71 

pi 

00 

n.s. 


Salisbury Experiment Station. 

FOR SALE. 

XTJDZU VINE OBOWNS. 

A limited quantity of kudzii vine crowns are available 
for sale at tlie following rates: — 

Large crowns . 6d. eacb. 

Small crowns ... . 3d, eacb. 

Prices are carriage free to any station or siding in 
Sontbern Rbodesia. 

Purchasers are recommended not to plant small crowns, 
except on land wbicb can be irrigated. Ord'^rs with remit¬ 
tances should be addressed to' the Chief / Agriculturist, 
Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 



Dates of Meetings of Farmers’ Associations, Southern Rhodesia. 
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Macheke Valley (Headlands) Farmers' Various Farms * - - T. R. Colam 

and Tobacco Growers’ Association 

Makwiro - - - - Makwiro - - - . w. L. Parsons 

Marandeilas . . - Marandellas Farmers’ Hall - - E. Cruikshank 


FARMERS MEETINGS. 
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Export of Cattle from Southern Rhodesia, 1930. 
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Farming Calendar. 


May. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

Last month under normal conditions should have seen the last honey 
flow of the season almost ready for robbing, for which purpose have the 
extractor overhauled, spare crates available, bee escape boards ready, honey 
jars and bottles ready for usage, and also have a few spare quilts on hana. 
Do not rob the bees of too much honey, remembering that sending them 
into winter quarters with a sufficiency of food means a strong issuing 
colony in the spring. Any new swarms that it may be decided to add to 
the apiary, feed well if necessary, to induce stimulative breeding while 
there is time, or if new young queens have replaced older ones also feea 
liberally this month in the proportion of one part of cane sugar to two 
of watm*; for the somewhat wild Rhodesian bee there is nothing like the 
Alexander feeder let in from the back. Keep all the spaces under hive 
stands clean, also inspect daily to see that white ants are not building up 
from the soil 5 if this is neglected much loss may follow. When seen, 
sprinkle diluted kerol from a watering can under the hive stand. 

Granulation in the bottled honey can be prevented by first ripening 
the extracted honey in large tins covered with butter muslin for three or 
four days by exposure to the sun’s rays. It should then be heated to a 
temperature of 150-160 degrees—nothing higher. As soon as this is 
reached withdraw the tins and bottle when cooling. The best way to 
obtain this heating is to place the tins in another receptacle of cold water 
and boil it up to the required heat, as heating it direct over a fire is very 
liable to burn the contents or to impair the delicate flavour of the natural 
honey. 


CITRUS FRUITS. 

The harvesting of the early ripening fruit should be commenced about 
the first week in May. Exporters should cure their Washington Navels 
for a longer period than usual; this will enable them to detect the thick 
skinned fruit easily. Where necessary, irrigation should be continued up 
to within ten days of harvesting. All ploughing and cultivation should be 
completed without delay. 


CROPS. 

Continue to cut and stook maize as it matures; make the stocks small 
to assist drying. Later in the season the stocks may be made larger. See 
that the stocks are secure and pick up plants lying on the ground. Continue 
to plough up land between stocks of maize. Give all maize harvested, 
whether husked or in the husk, a chance to diw out before riding to the 
dumps. Do not begin shelling if the ears are still damp. Do not use new 
grain bags for harvesting maize. Make the dumps of unliusked ears as 
small as possible; the smaller the dump the quicker the grain will dry out. 
Grain on the cobs dries extremely slowly, if at all, in dumps of large 
'size.' Do not mix unhusked' ears' from the stooks with dryer ears harvesiefo" 
lat#r from the standing crop. Keep the dryer ears in a separate dump; 
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shell, bag and stack siicli maize separately. When cutting maize for stock¬ 
ing, insist on the stalks being cut within 2 to 4 inches of ground level. 
The plough, in Rhodesia, will not bury roots with stalks 8 to 12 inches high. 
A long stiibble of stalks makes clearing of the ground for ploughing very 
tedious and expensive. If not already harvested, ground nuts should be 
lifted before the first frosts damage the hay. Finish transplanting onions 
from seed-beds. If plants are not flourishing after transplanting, give a 
light dressing of nitrate of soda—50 lbs. per acre. Repeat in a fortnight 
if needed. Sow most winter cereals on wet vieis or under irrigation early 
this month. Feed your sweet potato vines to stock ; if frosts occur the vines 
will be killed. Dig and feed tubers from end of month onwards. Towards 
end of month harvest cattle pumpkins and melons and handle carefully; 
avoid bruising to prevent rotting. Place pumpkins and melons in a dry 
situation in the open and in a single layer. Supply plenty of roughage to 
cattle pens, kraals and stables to increase the manure supply. Collect and 
cart manure to lands for spreading. Do not attempt to plough in dry grass 
or quantities of maize refuse. The plough will not turn it under and it 
will not rot before next planting season. Burn such refuse and make a 
good job of the ploughing. If the weather seems set fair, commence brick¬ 
making. A small kiln of bricks always on hand is most useful. As labour 
permits, re-th.atch buildings and outhouses in need of repair. Overhaul, 
grease and paint planters, drills and other implements not requii’ed again 
until next season, and store away under cover. Think about your fertiliser 
requirements for next season and place your orders. From now onwards 
the second ploughing of new land broken uj:) earlier in the season should 
be pushed on with as opportunity offers. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

The pruning of early ripening peaches should be performed this month. 
All holes sliould be completed and kept in readiness for June planting. 
Ploughing or digging and cultivation should be completed without delay. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Cabbage Family.—Plants of this family are liable to suffer greatly 
from cabbage louse and Bagrada bug during May. For the former, spray 
with soap and tobacco wash, which may help if the plants are not too big. 

Dhal.—Blister beetle.? are still injurious to the blossom of the crop, and 
should be regularly collected and destroyed. 

Citrus Trees.—Continue to collect and destroy all fruits infested with 
citrus codling. 

Guava.—Fruit flj' and citrus codling breed in these fruits during the 
autumn and winter. 

Tobacco.—Watch sliould be kept for emergence of the adult wireworm 
beetle. These should be poisoned with Paris green in the proportion of 
1 lb. to 200 lbs. of maize meal. The bait should be spread on the land in 
small heaps early in the morning, and shaded from the sun. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

The month of May is a suitable one for the preparation of new flower 
beds. The ground should be well trenched, and if of poor quality, a light 
dressing of %vell rotted manure will be a distinct advantage. Too heavy 
dressing is not advised, as too rich a soil is likely to produce an abundance 
of foliage and very few flowers. It is not too late to sow sweet pea seeds, 
but the best results come from early planting. By this time all bulbs for 
spring flowering will be planted. Chrysanthemums, delphiniums, dahlias 
and other herbaceous perennials may now be cut down, and if necessary 
taken up, divided and replanted 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

It will be necessary during the early part of the month to clear off 
what remains of summer crops, such as haricot beans, peas, cucumbers, 
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etc. Where winter deep rooting vegetables are to be grown, such as 
carrots, parsnips and beets, the soil and sub-soii should be deeply worked, 
so as to allow a ready root run for these vegetables. A dressing of lime 
will be of great value in every section of the kitchen garden. This will 
especially help to minimise future attacks of insects and fungus attacks. 
New asparagus beds may be made this month; old beds should be cut 
down, cleaned and kept in good order; also a light dressing of stable 
manure may be given to the beds. Planting may be made of all seedlings, 
such as cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, onions, etc., and seeds of carrot, leek, 
lettuce, onions, peas, radish, turnip, parsnip, broad beans may be sown. 

FOKESTRY. 

Continue pricking out seedlings into tins. Deciduous trees which are 
propagated by means of cuttings should be taken in hand. See that the 
fire lines are in order, and in the case of woods which liave formed canopy, 
remove inflammable material below the edge trees. 

POULTRY. 

All cockerel chickens should be separated from the pullets, and every 
month gone over carefully, the poorer ones eliminated and only the 
very best kept. Those cockerels with the deep long bodies, short legs and 
round heads should be kept. Those with any inclination to long legs, knock 
knees, long heads or thin beak, lop-over combs, narrow bodies, or those 
lacking length and depth should be rigorously discarded. The chickens 
must not be allowed to become cliilled, especially at night; on 
the other hand, they must not sleep in a hot stuffy atmosphere. 
On no account must they he overcrowded; this is fatal and is one of the 
many rocks on which poultry keepers come to grief. 

The young stock must have all they can eat; to stint them is to ruin 
them for good and all. A bird that has been stunted never recovers. 
Remember that they require food for heat, energy, repair of wear and tear, 
and to produce bone, fat, flesh, tissue, blood and feathers. A good quality 
bone meal (lime phosphate) is absolutely necessary, as is also plenty 
of succulent green food, and no animal protein is better than thick sepa> 
rated milk for the health and growth of the chickens. 

Those going in for ducks should hatch according to the numbers they 
have to supply for eating each week. Ducks must have all the food they 
will eat from the time they are hatched. A quick-growing duck should 
put on 1 Ib. per week and be read^j- for killing at from seven to eight 
weeks old. Always kill or sell for killing just before the large wing 
feathers commence to grow. * 

If the rains have stopped, turkeys can be hatched. See that 
the youngsters are kept warm, but also that they have plenty of fresh 
air. Never feed young turkeys on wet or moist food, but give dry mash, 
grain, plenty of onion tops or onions chopped small, and thick separated 
milk. Keep them free from insect vermin; they will never thrive if they 
are infested with these. 

Never allow the hen that has hatched the turkey eggs to run with 
the youngsters. Always confine her in a coop, through the slats of which 
the young turkeys can run in and out. The coop should be moved to fresh 
ground each day; nothing is worse for young turkeys than to be running 
on the same piece of ground for long at a time. Tainted ground is one 
of the chief causes of mortality among young turkeys. 

STOCK. 

Cattle.—Ranching cattle may still be expected to be in good condition. 
In most districts it will be wise to conserve hay, maize stover, ensilage 
and a supply of any other cheap feed as a provision against possible late 
rains in the spring, and to enable one to maintain the younger Or very 
old stock should occasion arise^ By the middle of this month dairy 
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cattle will require more serious attention in the matter of feed. Grass 
should be cut for bedding and both cows and calves should be well 
bedded down at night from now onwards, and cowsheds should be put 
in good repair. Attention should be given to the water supplies and 
care taken that they are clean and sufficient. 

Sheep.—If the vleis have dried, sheep may be allowed into the lower 
lying veld. If the rams are put in now, lambs will arrive in October, 
which is usually a good month to ai-range for. Those who favour winter 
lambs and have ewes lambing now will find a few handfuls of maize, 
together with chopped maize stalks or any other kind of available roughage 
or green stuff, a great help to the ew^es in providing milk. 

TOBACCO. 

Curing should be completed as early in the month as possible to prevent 
loss from frost. The bales of tobacco should be examined and turned 
weekly until they are despatched from the farm. All bulks must be 
inspected regularly and turned if necessary. Tobacco seed should be shelled 
as soon as the seed pods are dry and the seed carefully labelled and stored in 
a dry place. The stumping, clearing and ploughing of new land, if operations 
have not already been commenced, should be no longer delayed. Land which 
has just produced a crop should be ploughed and harrowed as soon after 
the harvest as possible. 

VETERINx\BY. 

Horse-sickness will still be in evidence, and may be expected to 
continue until the frosts occur. Inoculation for blue" tongue should be 
performed in the dry season only, unless the animals can be kept under 
cover for 21 days. Do not inoculate ewes in iamb on account of abortion. 
Inoculated animals spread the disease for 21 days. Scab is a poverty 
winter disease. 

WEATHER. 

During the major portion of this month the ordinary wdnter conditions 
prevail, viz., cloudless sunny days and cold nights. Frost may be normally 
expected at any time during the latter half of the month. There is often, 
however, a recrudescence of rain conditions during the early portion oi 
the month, resulting in overcast days and light drizzling showers, the 
normal rainfall at many places, particularly in the southern and eastern 
portions of the country, amounting to over half an inch. 


June 


BEE-KEEPING. 

At this season hives require to be painted; the woodwork, being 
exceedingly dry, is in good condition to receive it. Linseed oil (unboiled) 
is the best kind to mix with white lead, as it is more penetrating, acting 
as a better preservative than boiled oil. Bees will be able to take beneficial 
Sights during warm days, so that dysentei'y need not be anticipated. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Cultivation of the grove is to be continued. Early ripening fruit must 
be harvested and marketed without delay. Mid-season varieties will be 
fit for packing early in the month. These should be shipped as early as 
possible, so as to extend the late variety export season as much as 
possible. Most late ripening varieties will require irrigating during the 
month. 
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A small amount o! pruning should be done. If fumigation is to take 
place, remove the small branches that touch the ground, cut out all dead 
wood and water shoots. 


COTTON. 

In cleaning up the cotton fields care will have to be exercised in the 
supervision of the pickers. The cotton harvested at this period of the 
season generally comes from late bolls naturally matured and those pre¬ 
maturely opened by the cold weather and frost. The matured seed cotton 
should be kept entirely separate from the immature seed cotton. There 
will also be some dirty and stained cotton in this final picking. Arrange¬ 
ments for next season’s seed requirements should receive consideration. 

CROPS. 

Select seed from the very best of your own crops. It is always wise 
to keep more seed than you may need for planting. Do not shell and ride 
your maize to the railway unless it is fit for export or market. If in 
doubt regarding the moisture content of the maize, send a 2 ib. sample 
in an air-tight tin, such as a golden syrup tin, to the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment and have it tested. Provide ample dunnage for your maize stacked 
at the railway or on the farm. Use maize cobs; husks are almost useless 
for this purpose. Sew" your bags of maize according to the export regula¬ 
tions and stack them properly at the railway side, leaving plenty of 
room between the double rows. Select pumpkin and melon seed h’om 
the best specimens. Support your agricultural show and make it a success 
by preparing and entering as many exhibits as you can. No one is more 
to blame for a poor show than the farmers themselves. Make a list of 
the seed requirements for next season, and where purchases must be made, 
place the orders early. 

Veld fires must be anticipated, and if not already attended to, the 
mowing or burning of fire-guards, both boundary and internal, should 
be proceeded with. 


DAIRYING. 

At this time of the year the farmer should experience very little diffi¬ 
culty in producing cream of first-grade quality. During the winter months 
the separator should be adjusted so as to deliver cream testing 40 to 45 per 
cent, butter fat. 

On exceptionally cold days care should be taken that the milk is not 
allovred to become too cold before separation—for efficient skimming, the 
milk should be separated immediately after milking and at a temperature 
not lower than 90 degrees F. 

Farmers engaged in butter-making are usually successful in obtaining 
a good grain and fom body in butter at- this season of the year. During cold 
weather it is frequently necessary to warm the cream for churning. 
The most satisfactory method of warming the cream to the proper churn¬ 
ing temperature is to place the bucket or receptacle containing the cream 
in a tub or bath of water at a temperature of about 95 degrees F., stir 
the cream frequently and replace the water when cold. 

Under the cool conditions which obtain from this time of the year 
onwards, cheese-making operations are usually most successful. 

Care should always be exercised, however, in using evening’s milk- 
If the milk is over-acid it ishould, not be used, or a hard, dry cheese will 
result. Morning’s milk plus a starter usually gives the best quality of 
cheese. The starter should have a clean sour taste and smell. In' early 
winter, milk for cheese-making frequently contains a high percentage of 
fat, and in order to firm , the curd properly in the whey it is usually 
necessary to raise the scalding temperature a few', degrees. 

At this period of the year winter, feeding ■ of dairy stock, should com¬ 
mence in,real earnest. The milking cows should now be in fairly good 
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€onditionj and in order to mamtain a full flow of milk throughout the cold, 
dry months of winter, it is essential that liberal feeding be practised. As 
far as possible an attempt should be made to imitate summer conditions 
by feeding an abundance of succulent and palatable food. Maize silage, 
sweet potatoes, pumpkins, etc., are very useful for this purpose, but these 
feeds should be supplemented by dry I’oughage of good quality, preferably 
a legume hay, and a liberal allowance of mixed concentrates. 

For dairy heifers, weaned calves, etc., there is possibly no better ration 
than one consisting of maize silage, legume hay and mixed concentrates, 
and these feeds, if supplied in liberal quantities, should serve to keep the 
young stock in a thrifty, growing condition. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

General pruning may be done this month if the leaves have fallen. 
This should be confined, as far as possible, to the thinning out of dis¬ 
eased, weak, broken and dead shoots. 

Tall trees may be reduced in height, and old and unprofitable trees 
headed back to induce the growth of new fruiting wood. 

Trees that shed their leaves late may be pruned in July. The necessary 
preparations for planting trees should be completed during the month and 
planting commenced towards the end of the month. 

Cultivation should be continued. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Cabbage Family.—Plants of this family suffer from cabbage louse and 
Bagrada bug during June. 

Onions.—Suffer from thrip. The transplants may be dipped as far as 
Ihe roots in tobacco wash or paraffin emulsion to keep down the pest. 

Fig,—The winter crop of fruit is liable to suffer from fig weevil. The 
infested fruit should be collected and destroyed. If this has been done 
regularly with the first crop, the second crop is not likely to suffer much. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Annuals for early spring flowering should be sown, preferably in 
paraffin tins cut lengthwise, in a place sheltered from the wind. Perennials, 
shrubs and ornamental tree seeds may also be sown. Fruit trees, shrubs 
and roses should be pruned and all dead wood removed. Sweet peas 
require constant attention. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

All the available space in the garden should now be thoroughly 
trenched and manured, the soil being well worked and loosened. Vege¬ 
tables planted out for winter crops should be well and continuously 
cultivated, which will help to bring them along quicker and with less 
watering. Late-bearing tomatoes should be sheltered from the cold winds 
by a grass shield. Beet, radish, carrot, parsnip, turnip, onion, leek, 
mustard, cress and tomatoes may be planted. 

FORESTRY. 

Care should be taken by further ploughing of land or burning ol 
grass that all fireguards round plantations are in good order and effective. 
Thinnings where necessary may be continued, and fellings which are to 
be made are to be carried out. Cuttings inaj" be taken and struck now 
of deciduous trees, such as the Carolina poplar. The pricking out of 
•conifer seedlings into tins should be continued, and sowing of such seed 
for the coining planting season may be completed. A commencement may 
be made of preparation of land to be planted during the ensuing season, 
by stumping if necessary, and ploughing where practicable. 
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aENTERAL. 

Grazing is deteriorating, and the next few months may be a period 
of difficulty for the rancher. It is a mistake, frequently seen, for all 
the grazing nearest to the drinking places to be first consumed, so that 
later on the cattle, when least able to endure fatigue and when the grass 
is in any case most scanty and dry, have furthest to walk from the feeding 
ground to water, A little forethought can obviate this trouble. Live stock 
are usually in good condition at this time of year and able to travel 
longer distances to water than may be the case later on in the season. 
Fire guards to prevent grass fires should be looked to. 

POULTRY. 

The poultry keeper must be on the look-out for sudden cold snaps, for 
if some precautions are not taken, the production of eggs will drop. 
Iron houses without a good thick layer of grass on the top and round the 
sides are very cold at night for the birds, and not only wall the egg- 
output drop, but the birds will very likely contract congestion of the lungs, 
bronchitis or pneumonia. 

Cold weather, too, is likely to affect the breeding stock and cause 

infertile eggs. A little extra crushed mealies added to the evening feed 

on cold days, or a little barley softened with hot water, will keep up the 
body heat of the birds. 

This is one of the poultry keeper’s busiest periods, but method, clean¬ 
liness and attention to details pay him well. Do not leave anything that 
you can spare the time to do yourself to natives. Watch carefully 
your breeding birds, and on the slightest sign of one going oflf, take 
him or her away; if left, you will have infertile eggs, weak germs, weak 
chicks difficult to rear, and later weak and unprofitable stock. See that 
the male bird has all the food he requires, and give him a meal by himself 

tw-ice a week, also a small piece of raw meat three times a week. Those who 

are using incubators should watch the temperature of the room on cold 
nights, for variations in temperature result in delayed and poor hatches, 
and often deformed chicks. 

STOCK. 

Cattle.—Where it is necessary to move cattle to fresh pasturage, this 
should not be unduly delayed. Co-ws -with autumn calves should 

be kept in the more sheltered paddocks. A watchful eye should be kept 
on all watering places in order to prevent their being fouled or stopped 
up. Bulls should be kept out of the herd until the end of July at least, 
and, in the meantime, they should be well fed and cared for in order 
to fit them for their work. The three watchwords in the dairy herd 
should be feed, shelter and bedding from now onwards. Ensilage will 
now be found invaluable, as also will pumpkins, majordas or any other 
form of succulent food. Good hay should be used to rack up with at night, 
and the maize ration should be supplemented with ground nuts, ground 
nut cake or bean meal. Young calves are better in the pens on very cold 
mornings until the sun has gained some power, when they may run on short 
sweet veld for a few houi’s. The above remarks with regard to dipping 
and water supply apply equally to dairy as to ranching herds. 

Sheep.—Sheep are best kept on the high veld for a while longer. If 
grass seeds are troublesome, a grazing area should be mown. If the 
rams were put into the flock in May, they , should now be removed. Ewes 
wuth Iambs will benefit hj a few handfuls of mealies, and perhaps ensilage. 
They should be provided with shelter from cold winds. 

TOBACCO. 

The grading of tobacco should be proceeded with. Any bales 
stored on the farm should be turned occasionally, especially where more 
than one bale is placed on another. Arrangements for the grading of 
tobacco seed should be made for the coming season.' Growers purchasing 
tobacco seed' should place orders early with distributors of reliable seed. 
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VETERINARY. 

Horse-sickness should be practically over now. ^Redwater and gall- 
sickness occur all the year round, but the worst time is the summer, when 
ticks are prevalent. Blue tongue should be very little in evidence now. 
Inoculation can be carried out now. Scab is a poverty winter disease. 

WEATHER. 

Casual rains may occur, but except on the eastern frontier, none is 
to be reckoned upon, nor can it be regarded as seasonable or desirable. 
Frosts generally occur on a few nights during the month of June, and 
precautions must therefore be taken. This month and the next are the 
coldest of the year, and when the cold is accompanied by dull weather or 
“Scotch mist,” known locally as “guti,” it is apt to have a severe eSect 
on live stock, especially if grazing should at the same time be scarce 
and water supplies far to travel to. 


Notes from the “ Gazette.” 


^^Gazette'^ Items. 

Date. 

POUNDS. 

Pounds have been established on the Shiota Reserve, Mai’an- 
dellas native district, and on the Native Reserve at Goromonzi, 
each to be available from 1st May. 

AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

18.4.30. His Excellency the Governor-in-Council has been pleased, under 
the provisions of the “Animals Diseases Consolidation Ordi¬ 
nance, 1904,” to cancel Government Notice No. 645 of 1929, 
and to declare, in terms of section 15 of Government Notice 
No. 641 of 1927, the following area of infection and guard area 
in lieu thereof:— 

MELSETTER NATIVE DISTRICT. 

Area of Infection. 

The farms Groenviei, Morgenson, Enhoek, Canterbury, 
Avontuur, Hofstede, Hartebeest Nek, Wolfscrag and Schaap- 
plaats. 

Guard Area. 

An area bounded by and including the farms Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, Vermont, Randfontein, Nooitgedacht, Newcastle, Vlei- 
plaats, Woodlands, Whittington, Chipinga Commonage, 
Kenilworth and all sub-divisions thereof, Heilrand, Woodstock, 
Ravenswoocl and Helvetia. (G.N. 262.) 

18.4.30. His Excellency^ the Governor-in-Council has been pleased, 
under the provisions of the *'Animals Diseases Consolidation 
Ordinance, 1904,” to declare, in terms of section 15 of Govern^ 
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“Gc&seWe” Items. 

Date. 


ment Notice No. 641 of 1927, the following area of infection 
and guard area:— 

NATH^ DISTRICT OF GW AND A. 

Area of Infection. 

The farm Deneys. 

Guard Area. 

An area bounded by and including the farms Spitzkop, 
Doelfonteixi, the fenced-o# portion of Thornwood Block, Timber, 
Sablevale and southern half of Hampden Place which is sub¬ 
divided into plots. (G.N. 264.) 


F. Kirchhoff & Co., 

Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen. 

Tel. Addres.s; “ Kirchhoffs.” P.O. Box 6786. 

Corner Jeppe and Loveday Streets, 
Johannesburg. 

Fre.sh Stocks of Vegetables, Flower and Farm Seeds 

now arrived. 


Write for Market Gardeners^ List. 


Illustrated Price List of Vegetable and Flower Seeds 

Post Free 


I 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


Tlie following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which 
have appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern Rhodesia only. Outside Southern 
Rhodesia, 3d. per copy. 

AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

Mo. 174. Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 218. Useful Measurements for Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
No. 225. Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
No. 278. New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 562. The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 374. Fibre Crops, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 403. Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 429. Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. 0. Arnold, 

No. 442. Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

No. 510. Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 513. The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters,* B.A. 

No, 541. The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R, Syfret. 

No. 545. Artificial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F,L.S. 

No. 550. Onion Growing under Irrigation, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 561. Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by G. Mainwaring. 

No. 568. The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. Biackshaw, O.B.E . 

B. Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 581. Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist, 

No. 590. Rye, by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist. 

No. 591. Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

No. 598, Drought-resistant and Early-maturing Crops for Areas of Late 
Rainfall, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 599. Rhodesian Soils and their Treatment, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 601- Maize for Export, by S. D. Timson. 

No. 603. The Production of Maize in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main- 
waring, Agriculturist. 

No. 627. The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia (Revised), by 

C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No, 650. The Storage of Seed Potatoes, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 634. Barley, by P. V. Samuels. 

No. 645. Noxious Weeds in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, Botanist. 
No. 650. Coffee Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by G. W. Marshall, Horti¬ 
culturist. 

No. 661. Two Important Leguminous Crops: The Yelvet Bean and DolichoB 
Bean, by C, Mainwaring, Agricniturist. 

No. 656. Tractor Notes, by A. W. V, Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 

No, 657. Hay-making in Southern Rhodesia, by 0. Mainwaring, 
Agriculturist, 

No. 663. The Use of Fertilisers and Manures in Southern Rhodesia, by 
A. D. Husband, A.I.C., Chief Chemist. 

No. 672. Hay-making in Rhodesia, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 
No. 674. Top Dressing of Maize against Stalk Borer, by H. C, Arnold. 
No. 681. ■ The Sunflower (Heiianthus Annuus) (Revised), by S. D. Timson. 
M.O., Dip.Agric- 
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No. 684. 
No. 685. 

No. 694. 
No. 695. 

No. 697. 

No. 700. 

704. 

No. 705. 

No. 706. 

No. 708. 

No, 709. 

No. 710. 

No. 713. 
No. 724. 
No. 727. 

No. 745. 
No. 750. 

No, 751. 
No. 757. 

No. 758. 

No. 759, 

No. 762. 

No. 768. 
No. 775. 

No. 776. 
No, 777. 

No. 781. 


No. 94. 
No. 216. 

No, 220. 

No. 221. 


Warning to Maize Growers : Maize for Export, 

Notes on Farm Practices at the Government Farm, Gwebi, by 
S. D. Timson, M.O., Dip.Agric. 

The Edible Canna (Canria EduUs), by D. E. McLoiighlin. 

The Castor Oil Plant (Ricinus spp.}, by S. D. Timson, M.C., 
Dip.Agric. 

iiesuits of Analysis of Samples taken under the “Fertilisers, 
Farm Foods, Seeds and Pest Remedies Orrdiriance” during 
the year 1927-28. 

Furtiier Notes on Farm Practice at the Government Farm, Gwebi, 
by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

The Importance of Research on Pasture Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by A. D. Husband, A.I.C., Chief Chemist. 

Suggested Cropping iTogrammes for Farms on the Sand Veld, 
by D. E. McLoaghlin, Assistant Agriculturist. 

A Farmers’ Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring, 
Agriculturist. 

Witch Weed or Rooibioem (Striga Lutea)—a Serious Menace 
to Alaize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., F.R.S.A., Agriculturist. 

Sand Veld Farming and its Possibilities, by E. D. Alvord, M.Sc. 
(Agr.). 

Monthly Reminders for the Farming Year, by the Division of 
the Chief Agriculturist. 

Ensilage, by J. A. T. Waiters, B.A., Agriculturist. 

Ploughing by Tractor, by A. W. V. Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 

Farmyard Manure, by A, P, Taylor, M.A., B,Sc., Agi’icalturai 
Chemist. 

Sunn Hemp, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

Cotton in Southern Rhodesia—Hints to Growers, by G. S. 
Cameron, Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 

The Sweet Potato, by S. D. Timson, M.O., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

Maize on the Sand Veld : Results at the Tobacco Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by C. A. Kelsey-Harvey, Manager. 

Instructions for Taking Soil Samples. Issued by the Division 
of Chemistry. 

Witch Weed (Striga Lutea) : Methods of Control, by S. D. 
Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

The Value of Rock Phosphate and “Bone and Superphosphate” 
as Fertilisers for Maize Production, by A. D. Husband, Chief 
Chemist. 

The Ground Nut (AfacMs hypogaea)^ by S. D, Timson, M.C., 
Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist, and J. Hick, 
Accountant. 

Regulations Governing the Export of Maize and Maize Meal 
through the Port of Beira. 

Some Aspects of Cost of Production Studies in Agriculture, by 
Arthur G. Ruston, D.Sc., Department of Agriculture, Leeds 
University. 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm—Maize and Green 
Manuidng, by H- G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief Agri¬ 
culturist, and J. Hick, Accountant. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

Maize Gi*ading Regulations. 

Accelerating the Sprouting of Potatoes. 

REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

Second Report on Experiments, by J, H. Hampton. 

Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, 
by A. G. Holborow, F.LC. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1914-16, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc, 

Results of Experiments, Longila, 1914-15, by J. Muirhead, 
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No. 239, Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 246. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, Part II., by E. 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 268. Manuring Maize, Government Farm, Gwebi, by A. G. Holborow, 
F.I.C. 

No. 279. Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1916-17, by E, A. Nobbs, 
Pb.D., B.Sc. 

No. S41. Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 

No. 342. Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 382. Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury, 
1919-20. 

No. 405. Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
Farm, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton, 

No. 411. Annual Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G- Mundy. F.L.S. 

No. 413. Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S., and E. E. Wright. 

No. 432. Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 433. Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by B. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 437. Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1921-22, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 440. Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 485. Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 486. Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-25, 
by H G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 514. Bulawayo Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by H. G. Mundy, 
F.L.S. 

No. 519. Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G, Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 537. Crop Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923-24, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 564- A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. MorkeL 

No. 566. Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Year 1924-26, 
by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 608. Annual Report of Experiments, 1924-25, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 631. Bulawayo Experiment Station: Annual Report for Year 1926-26 
by H. W. Hilliard. 

No. 649. Annual Report of Experiments, 1925-26, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. C. Arnold, Manager. 

No. 675. Bulawayo Experiment Station—Annual Report for Year 1926-27 
by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No- 683. Annual Report of Experiments, 1926-27, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. C. Arnold, Station Manager. 

No. 688. Report, 1923-24—1926-27, Gweio Municipal Demonstration 
Stations, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No- 716. Report, 1927-28, Gweio Municipality Demonstration Stations, by 
S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 745. Salisbury Agricultural Experiment Station Annual Report, 
1927-28, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 767. Gweio Municipal Demonstration Stations. Annual Report for 
the Season 1928-29, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 773. Bulawayo Municipal Demonstration Station : Report for the 
Seasons 1927-28 and 1928-29, by D. E. McLoughlin, Assistant 
Agriculturist. 
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No. 605, 

No. 607. 
No. 615. 

No. 617. 

No. 629. 
No. 641. 

No. 644. 
No. 653, 

No. 661. 

No. 665. 

No. 671. 

No. 676, 

No, 679. 

No. 689. 
No. 692. 
No. 715. 

No. 718. 

No. 728. 
No. 734. 
No. 746. 
No. 748. 
No. 753. 

No. 765. 
No. 771. 
No. 774. 

No. 196. 

No.'209. 
No. 224. 

No. 230. 

No. 247. 


TOBACCO. 

Flue-Curing Tobacco Barns, Bulking and Grading Sheds, by 
P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.), Acting Government Irrigation 
Engineer. 

Tobacco Seed Beds, by D. D, Brown. 

The Culture of Virginia Tobacco in Southern Rhodesia—Field 
Management, by B. B. Brown. 

Dark Fire-Cured Tobacco, by E. M. Matthews, B.Sc., Tobacco 
Adviser, Fire-Curing Tobacco Barn, by the Tobacco Advisers. 
Notes on Flue Curing of Tobacco, by C. A. Kelsey Harvey. 
The Handling, Grading and Baling of Cured Virginia Tobacco, 
by B. B. Brown. 

Tobacco Baling Boxes, by B. G. Gundry, Irrigation Branch. 
The Care of Tobacco Seed Beds, by J, C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. 
(Lend.), A.LC.T.A. (Trinidad). 

Iflue-Curing Tobacco Barns, 12 ft. x 12 ft. x 16 ft., by B. G. 
Gundry. 

Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. 

Wildfire and Angular Spot of Tobacco, by J. 0. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc., A.LC.T.A. 

Mosaic Disease of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc., 
A.LC.T.A. 

Tobacco Ciiitiire in Southern Rhodesia : The Harvesting and 
Curing of Virginia Tobacco, by D. D. Brown. 

The Lesser Tobacco Wireworms, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 
Frenching of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc.^ A.LC.T.A. 
Turkish Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by B. D. Brown, 
Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Preliminary Experiments on the Control of White Mould of 
Tobacco, by^ J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

Suggested Crop Rotations for Tobacco Growers, by D. D. 
Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Common Faults in Curing Virginia Bright Tobacco, by D. D. 

Brown, Tobacco and Cotton Expei't. 

The Development of the Tobacco Industry in Southern Rhodesia. 

A Historical Survey, by B. B. Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 
Frog Eye Disease of Tobacco, by J. 0. F. Hopkins, B.Sc.(Lond.), 

A. I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

Leaf Spotting of Tobacco caused by Mosaic, by J. G. F. 
Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and 
Mycologist. 

Seasonal Notes on Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by 

B. D. Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Bark Fire-cured Tobacco ; Field Operations, by B. D. Brown, 
Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Bark Fire-cured Tobacco: Harvesting and Curing, by D. D, 
Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert, 

STATISTICS. 

Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 
Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season 
1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, Pb.D., B.Sc., and B. Haslewood. 
Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1915, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

Statistical Returns of Crops Grown by Europeans in • Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1916-16, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and Fred Eyies, F.L.S. 
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No. 269. 

No. 281. 
No. 286. 

No. 303. 

No. 322. 

No. 361. 

No. 380. 

No. 393. 

No. 409. 

No- 426. 

No. 443. 

No. 459. 

No. 484. 

No. 602. 
No. 527. 

No. 543. 

No. 580. 

No. 595. 
No. 626. 

No, 646. 
No. 682, 


No. 227. 
No. 245. 
No. 250. 
No. 336. 
No. 338. 

No- 381. 

No. 421. 


No. 446. 


No. 468. 


Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1916, by Blric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops, 1916-17, by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., an# 
F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918,, by F. Eylei, 

F. L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919,. 
by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
1919-20, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for 1920, by 
H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 19^-21, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1921, 
by H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia for 
the Season 1921-22, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., and H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1922^. 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhode€ifi- 
for the Season 1922 23, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Winter Crops, 1923, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia- 
for the Season 1923-24, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1924, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1924-25, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1925|. 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

Statistics of Summer Crops grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1925-26, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1926, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

Agricultural Returns for 1926-7 : Preliminary Returns, by Thomas 

G. Gibson, Government Statistician. 

LIVE STOCK. 

An Experiment in Beef Production, by R. C. Simmons, 

Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by R. C. Simmons. 

Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. G. Simmons. 

Butchering and Flaying. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Feeding Experiment No. 6, by 
E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9,, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbs,. 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 13,^. 
by Eric A, Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 
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No. 483. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiniersts Nos. 14 
and 15, Governinent Experiment Farm, Owebi, bv Eric A. 
Nobhs, Pb.B., B.Sc. 

No. 684. Merino Sheep in Southern Rhodesia, by H. W. Hilliard. 

No. 624. The Construction of Dipping Tanks for Cat tie (Revised). 

No. 698. The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factorv Purposes, bv 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.B.D. 

No. 701. Feeding Bullocks at Gwebi, by S. D. Timson, ALC., Dip.Agric. 
No. 719. Hand-Rearing of Calves (Revised), by T. Hamilton, M.A-^ 
N.D.A., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

No, 720. Fattening for Beef at the Gwebi Farm, by H. G. Alundy,. 

Chief ^Agriculturist, and T. J. Needham, Accountant, Agricul¬ 
tural and Veterinary Departments. 

No. 737. Fur and Wool-Producing Rabbits, by Captain Edgar S. Everett, 
Hovere Farm, Banket. 

No. 749. Dehorn your Commercial Cattle, by W. Fleming, Stock xAclviser. 
No. 755. Iodine in Animal Nutrition, by J. Park Hamilton, District 
Veterinary Surgeon, Gwelo. 

Arsenite Cattle Dip—How to Mix. 

DAIRYING. 

No. 620, Treatment of Gassy Curds in Cheese-making, by T. Hamjltow, 

AI, A.,^N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 530. The Dairy Industry; Causes of Variation in Cream Tests^ b;^ 

T. Hamilton, M.A.y N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 562. Bacteria and the Dairy Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.)- 
No. 667. Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 672. The Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream, by J, R. Corry, 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 677. Cream Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 594. Milk Recording and its Advantages, by T. Hamilton, M.A.f 
N.D.xA., N.D.D. Introduction by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. 

No. 604. Farm Butter Making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.D., N.D.A.. 
Dairy Expert. 

No. 606. The Production of Clean Alilk, by T. Hamilton and J. R. Corry, 
Dairy Experts. 

No. 667. Farm Cheese-inakmg, by T. Hamilton, Ai.A., N.D.A., N.D.D., 
Daii'y Expert. 

No. 703. Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia: Cow Byre—Type II.> 
by B. G. Gun dry, Irrigation Branch. 

No. 711. Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia, A Small Farm Dairy, by 
B. G. Gundry, A.I.AIech.E. 

No, 717. Gouda or Sweet Alilk Cheese-AIaking, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

No. 730. Common Defects in Butter-making, bv T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D., and J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.), Dairy 

Experts. 

No. 762. Cheese as an Article of Diet, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

Points to be observed in Cream Production. 

VETERINARY. 

No. 191. Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Goats, bv Rowland Williama„ 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 474. Heartwater. 

No. 556. Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness, by 
T.L E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 670. The Spaying of Bovines, by G. C. Hooper Sharpe, M.C., 
M.R.C.V.S., and M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 597. Suspected Poisoning of Stock; The Proper Procedure, by 
M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. (Don.), and A. W. Facer, B.A. 
(Oxon.), A.I.C. 
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No. 618. 
No. 642. 
No. 666. 

No. 723. 
No. 739, 

No, 756. 
No. 760- 

No. 7/2. 


No. 270. 
No. 384. 

No. 412. 

No. 452. 

No. 629. 
No. o32. 

No. 633. 

No, 640. 

No. 659. 
No. 560. 
No. 668. 

No. 570. 
No. 735. 

No. 766. 
No. 780. 


No. 555. 
Ho. 621. 

No. 722. 

No, 726. 

No. 729. 


Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory: Quarter Evil, by LI. B. 

W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary Besearcja. 

The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animai Diseases, ' by LI. E. W. 
Sevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory: Prsenionitus—Prsemunitus, 
by Li. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary 
Research. 

A Method of Inoculating Cattle against Trypanosomiasis, by 
LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases: A Note to 
Emphasise some Points in the Preparatioii and Forwarding of 
Specimens, by D. A. Lawrence, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Ptesearch 
Officer. 

Parasitic Gastritis of Cattle, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., 
Director of Veterinary Research. 

A Note on Sheep Diseases in Southern Rhodesia, by D. A. 
Lawrence, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer, Department 
of Agriculture, Salisbury. 

Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory : Ophthalmia, by LI. E. W. 

Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary Research. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 

The Campaign against African Coast Fever, bv LI. E. W. Bevan, 
M.R O.V.S. 

Parasite Gastritis of Cattle, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., 
Director of Veterinary Research. 

IRRIGATION. 

Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jenning®, 
Assoc.M.iiist.C.E., A.M.LE.E. 

Water i*ower Resources of Southern Rhodesia, by 0. L. Robert- 
son, ii.Sc., A.M.I.O.E. 

Weirs and their Construction, by A. 0. Jennings, A.M.l.C.B.., 
A.M.l.E.E. 

The Umtaii River IiTigation Scheme, by C. P. Robinson, B.Sc. 
Domestic Water Supplies and Sanitation on the Farm, by 
P. H. Haviiand, B.Sc. (Eng,). 

The Cost of Pumping for irrigation, by R. H. Roberts, B.Sc. 
(Eng.). 

Levelling for irrigation, by Dr, W. S. H. Cleghorne, 

M.i.Mech.E. 

The Hydraulic Ram, revised by P. fi. Haviiand, B.Sc. 

Small Earthen Storage Reservoirs, by G. L. Robertson, B.Sc. 
The Water x\ct, 1927, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc. (Eng.), 

A. M.l.C.E. 

Irrigation Canals, by P. II. Haviiand, B.Sc. (Eng,). 

Soil Erosion, by P. H, Haviiand, I 3c, (Eng.), A.M.l.C.E 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

Conditions Governing the Hire of Government Boring Machines. 
Siiort Specifications for Reinforced Brick Tanks up to 20,0G0 
Gaiions Car/acity, by R. Hamilton Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

FORESTRY. 

Forestry m the Melsetter District, by J. S. Henkel. 

The Raising of Plants from Cuttings, by A. S. Tliornewiil, 

B. A. and Dip. in Forestry (Oxon.). 

Rules_ for Tree Planting, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F., 
Assistant Forest Officer. 

Fami Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia; Part I. The 
^Raising of Planting Stock, Issued by the Forest Service. 
Farm ^Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia; Part II. Choice 
of Site and Preparation of Land. Issued by the Forest Service. 
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No. 736. 


No. 744. 

No. 763 
No. 769. 
No. 778.. 


No. 471. 
No. 637. 

No. 669. 

No. 741. 


No. 139. 
No. 178. 

No. 187. 
No. 197. 
No. 204. 
No. 214. 
No. 219. 
No. 228. 
No. 233. 

No. 261. 
No. 290. 
No. 363. 

No. 369. 

No. 386. 
No. 425. 

No. 450. 

No. 476. 

No. 603. 
No. 616. 

No. 622. 
No. 548. 
No. 553. 

No. 587. 
No. 593, 


No. 602. 
No. 613. 


Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia; Part No. III.— 
Sowing, Planting and Choice of Species. Issued by the Forest 
Service. 

Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia—Part IV. : Tending 
and Care of Young Plantations. Issued by the Forest Service. 

Utilisation of Wood, by T. L Wilkinson, M.Sc.. B.Sc-F- 

The Utilisation of Wood, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F. 

-The Utilisation of Wood in Southern Rhodesia—Conversion and 
Disposal of Timber, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc. F., 
District Forest OfRcer. 

Price List of Forest-Tree Transplants, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Creepers and Seeds. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Budding of Citrus Trees, by A. G. Turner. 

Harvesting, Packing and Marketing of Deciduous and Tropical 
Fruits, by G. W. Marshall, Horticulturist. 

Citrus Fruit Growing in Rhodesia, by G. W. Marshall, Horti¬ 
culturist. 

Fruit Grownng in Southern Rhodesia: The Home Orchard, by 
G. W. Marshall, Horticulturist. 

A Comparative Study of the Citrus Industry of South Africa,’ by 
Herbert J. Webber, Ph.D., D.Agr. Price 2s. 

ENTOMOLOGY AND VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY. 

Termites, or “White Ants,” by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Illustrations of Natural Forest in relation to Tsetse Fly, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

The Dusty Surface Beetle, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Chafer Beetles, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Some Injurious Caterpillars, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Some Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

More Household Insects, by B. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

Rhodesian Citrus Pests, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Does it Pay to Spray Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia? by Rupert 
W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Turnip Sawfiy, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Notes on Remedies for Turnip Sawfiy, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Further Experiments with Poisoned Bait on Maize Lands, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

The Bean Stem Weevil, a Minor Pest of Beans, by Rupert W 
Jack, F.E.S. 

The Common Fruit Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Notes from the Entomological Branch, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

Insect Pests of Fruits other than Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Tsetse Fly—Inspection of Shangani Experimental Area, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Locusts, by J. K, Chorley. 

The Coming Campaign against Locusts, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S. 

Notes on the Black Citrus Aphis, by O. B, Syin«. 

Insect Pests of Cotton, by 0. B. Symes. 

Observations on Some Injurious Markings of Oranges, by C. B. 
SymesB. 

Tsetse Fly in the Lomagundi District, by R. W. Jack, F.B.B. 

Notes from the Entomological Laboratory—(1) Outbreak of Army 
Worm (Laphygma exempta, Wlk.), (2) Cattle Myiasis: “Screw 
Worm,” by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Preliminary List of Plant Diseases Recorded in Southern 
Rhodesia, by F. Eyles. 

Two Diseases’ of the Vine, by F. Eyles, Mycologist. 
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No. 639. Diseased Plants for Examination: Collecting and Despatching: 

th© Material, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. 
(Trinidad). 

No. 654. Root Gailworm or Root Knot Eelworm (Heterodera radicicola, 
Greef), by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No, 665. Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. 

No. 673. Bats, by J, Isgaer Roberts, B.Sc. 

No. 696. Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Bnpert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

No. 714. Trap Cropping against Maize Pests, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., 
Chief Entomologist. 

No. 725. Investigations into “Collar-Rot” Disease of Citrus, by J. C. F. 
Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad). 

No. 732. Two Common Diseases of Potato Tubers in Rhodesia, by J. C. F. 
Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. 

No. 742. What is Diplodia in Maize? An Answer to a Popular Question' 

To-day, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (London), A.I.C.T.A,, 

Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 747. Mycological Notes : (1) Seed Treatment for Maize against Dip¬ 
lodia ; (2) Seed Treatment for Tobacco against Bacterial 

Diseases. Issued by authority of the Minister of Agriculture- 
and Lands. 

No. 754. “Pinking” of Maize—Repoit of a Preliminary Investigation,, 
by T. K. Sansom, B.Sc., Plant Breeder. 

No. 779. Mvcoiogicai Notes—Further Experiment.? on the Control of 
ANiiite Mould (Erysiphe Cichoracearum DC.) of Tobacco, 
1927-28, by J. C. *F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Loud.), A.I.C.T.A., 

Plant Pathologist. 

POULTRY. 

No. 617. Poultry Husbandry: The Rearing and ITattening of Tabi® 
Poultry, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No, 547. Rhodesia Egg-Laying Test, 1st April, 1924—2nd February, 1925v 
by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 656, Geese, by A. Little. 

No. 573. Systematic Breeding for Increased Egg Production, by H. G.. 
Wheeldon. 

No. 622. Ducks on the Farm, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 635. Ovarian Troubles, by A. Little. 

No, 638. Poultry Parasites, by A. Little. 

No. 648. Poultry Husbandry: Causes of Infertile Eggs, by A. Little. 

No. 655, Southern Rhodesia Seventh Egg-Laying Test—1st March, 1926,. 
to 30th January, 1927, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 662. Poultry Husbandry: Temperament, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

No. 664. Some Common Ailments of Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry Expert, 

No. 721. Poultry Keeping in Rhodesia; Pedigree Breeding, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry Expert. 

No. 731. Scarcit}^ of Eggs: Causes and Remedies, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert, 

No. 738. Hints to Breeders—Rearing Young Stock, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

No. 740. Artificial Incubation, Brooding and Rearing of Chickens, by 
H. G. Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 

No. 761 Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, by H. G, Wheeldon, 
Poultry Expert 

No. 770. Talks to Breeders : The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 

The following pamphlets can be obtained from the Poultry Expert 

upon application:— 

Selecting Birds for Laying Tests, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Cold Weather: Treatment of Fowls in, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 
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Tuberculosis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Liver, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Prevention of Disease among Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Vices: Causes, Prevention and Cure, by A. Little, Poultry Expert 
Chicken-pox (Warts), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies (continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Preparing Birds for Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Coccidiosis, or Entero Hepatitis, by A. Little, Poultry Experts 
The Eowi Tick {Argas persicus), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Worms (Autopsies—continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Selecting Birds for Laying Tests (concluded), by A. Little, 
Poultry Expert. 

The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H. G. Wheeldon, Assistant 
Poultry Expert. 

Gulling: A Seasonal Operation, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Despatching Birds to a Laying Test, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Choosing a Mai© Bird, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

The Breeding Stock, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Digestive System, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Bone and Breast Bone, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Mating for Improvement and Increased Egg Production, by A. 
Little, Poultry Expert. 

Partial Moult: Broodiness: Selection of Layers of Large Eggs, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Sunflower as a Food, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Grow Sunflowers, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Exhibiting Eggs at Shows, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Condition of Birds on Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Green Food; The Result of not Supplying Sufficient to Poultry^ 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert, 

Good and Bad Hatching Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Grading Fowls, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Heart Trouble, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

What are You h’eeding for? by A. Little, Poultry Expert, 

Housing: Three Important Essentials, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Menu at the Egg-Laying Test. 

Advice to Prospective Poultry Farmers, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Seasonal Hints—August, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Successful Chick Rearing, by H. G. Wheeldon, x4ssistant Poultry 
Expert. 

Hints to Breeders, October, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Abnormalities in Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Reproductive System, by A. Little. Poultry 
Expert. 

Notes for November, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Hints to Breeders. Prepare for the Breeding Season, by A. 
Little. 

Resp:’ritory Diseases, by A, Little, Poultry Expert. 

Selection and Preparation of Fowls for Exhibition, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 

The Close of the Hatching Season and After, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 
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METEOROLOGICAL, 

Ho. 360. Notes on the Rainfall Season 1919-20 in Southern Rhodesia, by 
C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.LO.E. 

No. 436. The Possibility of Seasonal Forecasting and Prospects for' Rain¬ 
fall Season 1922-23, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 
No. 524. The Use of an Aneroid Barometer, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., 
A.M.I.G.E. 

No, 532. The Short Period Forecast and Daily Weather Report, by C. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.LO.E. 

No. 542. Review of the Abnormal Rainfall Season 1924-25, by C. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M LC.E. 

No. 712. The Time, and How to Find it, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Se. 
(Eng.). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 93. Formation of Agricultural Credit Associations in Rhodesia, b\ 
Loudon M. Douglas, F.R.S.E. 

No. 248. A Preservative for Samples of Arsenical Dips for Analysis, by 
A. G. Hoiborow, F.I.C. 

No. 274. Lecture on Malaria and Blackwater, by A. M. Fleming, C.M.G., 
M.B., C.M., F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H., Medical Director. 

No. 479. Quinine Prophylaxis in Malaria, by A. M. Fleming, C.M., 

F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H. ' ‘ 

No. 518. Locusts as Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Pulcbra Berries, by A.''W. Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 

No. 5c.4. Pise-de-Terre, by P. B. Aird. 

No. 569. Education of Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by R. 
McIntosh, M.A. 

No. 574. Brick-making on the Farm, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 

A. M.I.E.E. 

No. 588. Concrete on the Farm, by N. P. Seilick, M.C., B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant irrigation Engineer. 

No. 652. Farm Homesteads, by R. H. Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

No. 677. Road Motor Services. 

No. 680. Preparation of Cotton for Sale, by H. C. Jefferys. 

No. 686. The Land Bank, Its Functions and How it Operates, by 

S. Thornton. 

No. 687. The Use of Explosives on the Farm, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. 

' (Eng.) 

No. 699. The Preservation of Farm Beacons, by L. M. McBean, Acting 
Surveyor General. 

No. 702. Book-Keeping on the Farm, by T. J. Needham, Acting 

Accountant, Agricultural and Veterinary Departments. 

No. 707. Wood-Charcoal in Southern Rhodesia, by T. L. Wilkinson, 

B. Sc., Assistant Forest Officer. 

No. 733. Jam-making, by Miss D. Bosman, Home Economics Officer, 
Division of Agricultural Education and Extension, in 
‘'Farming in South Africa.” 

No 764 T"?*-" of the Fencing Law 

Farming Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act (price 1/-}. 

Twelve Simple Rules for the Avoidance of Malaria and Black- 
water. 


FOR SALE, 

A few pure-bred (unregistered) Africander Bulls. Also 
one 18 li.p. Steam Boiler and one 30 li.p. Steam Engine, 
botb second-liand.—Apply to Meikle Bros., LeacMale 
Farm, Sbangani. 





Annual general meeting of Bindura Farmers’ Association, 11th April, 1930, 
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Editorial. 


Contributions and correspondence regarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia are 
invited. All communications regarding these masters and 
advertisements should he addressed to : —The Editor, de¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Salisbury. 


The Bifidura Farmers’ Association. —This association is 
in its twenty “first year, haTing* been formed in the very early 
days of settlement in the district, which was then known 
as Kimberley Reefs. The association has a membership of 
forty, and meetings are held monthly in the well-appointed 
hall illustrated in the last iswSiie of this JonrnaL Bindura 
is a rich farming district and produces a large proportion 
of our staple crops. The ranks of its farmers include some 
of the most progressive agriculturists of the Colony. Before 
cotton and tobacco declined in popular favour, excellent 
crops of these commodities were grown, the importance of 
the former warranting the establishment of a ginnery, -which 
after a spell of inactivity is operating again this season. 
With the promising results of present plantings of IJ. 4 
cotton it is expected that an increased area will be devoted 
to the crop next season, althoiigh we trust the experience 
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of 1924-25 will not be forgotten and that farmers will restrict 
tbeir acreages to reasonable proportions. Tke village of 
Bindtira now possesses an botel and store, a cbnrcb, bank, 
post office, court botise and is progressing on sure and 
steady lines. A certain amount of mining is in progress 

in tbe district, providing markets for agricultural produce... 

Tbe farmers of Biiidiira have great faith in the possibilities 
of their district—a faith which is based on the experience 
and tangible results of the past twenty years. 


A Weil DeseryecI Tribote.— The Shamva North Farmers" 
Association has elected Mr. W. A. Ludgater, of Nyama- 
iiibara Farm, Poorti Valley, an honorary life member of 
the association in recognition of the excellent example he 
has shown in his general farming methods and particularly 
in the protection of land from the effects of soil erosion 
caused by storm water. Mr. Ludgater does not solicit 
publicity, but we know that the honour bestowed on him 
by his fellow farmers is well deserved, and we feel sure it will 
be a source of great pleasure to him. With the entry of 
the products of this Colony into the world"s markets we are 
faced with the keenest competition from old established 
countries, and it is essential that our methods of farming 
be efficient and up-to-date. Nothing short of this will suffice, 
and anything that will help to a more general recognition 
of the fact will serve a good purpose. The evil effects of 
soil erosion have been stressed continuously in this Journal, 
and it is pleasing to note that the farmers of this Colony 
are now more fully alive to the menace. Mr. Ludgater early 
realised the extent to which his farm was being denuded of 
its best soil by the wash of storm water, and in consultation 
with the Irrigation Branch of this Department,, took active 
measures to combat the evil. His example is well worthy 
.of eimilatioii by other farmers in danger zones. 


leef Cattle in- the United States-— According to the 
Agricultural Outlook for 1930, issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, it is expected that the high 
phase of the beef-cattle price cycle, which has prevailed since 
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the latter part of 1927, will continiie during 1930. It is 
thoiiglit, liow'ever, that axerage prices for all grades for the 
entire year may be somewhat lower than those of 1929. It 
is stated there is a general tendency to increase cattle 
numbers in the United States, and beef-cattle raisers are 
advised to expect a downward trend in prices over the 
next decade. 

The number of all cattle on farms apparently reached 
the iow’ point of production cycle in 1928, and since then 
the tendency" of cattle numbers in the United States has been 
slightly upward. The estimated number of cattle on farms, 
1st January, 1930, was 57,967,000. This wms 1,500,000 head 
or 2.7 per cent, more than on 1st January, 1929, and 
2,291,000 more than in 1928. 

It is considered that there is no reason to anticipate 
any significant change in imports during 1930, although 
imports of slaughter cattle and calves from Canada and of 
stockers and feeders from Mexico increased slightly in 1929. 
Cattle movements into the United States during 1929 
totalled 509,000, an increase of 13,000 head over 1928 and 
of 55,000 head over 1927. Conditions indicate that importa¬ 
tions of beef into the United States during 1930 will at least 
equal those of 1929. About 143,000,000 pounds of fresh, 
cured and canned beef were inspected for entry into the 
United States during 1929, compared with about 129,000,000 
pounds ill 1928 and 80,000,000 pounds in 1927. Supplies of 
fresh and refrigerated beef entering the country during 1929 
showed a decrease of aboiit 25 per cent, compared with 1928. 
This was brought about largely by decreased shipments from 
Ifew Zealand, but supplies from Canada were also materially 
reduced. 

The position is summed up as follows:—"^'Farmers who 
• contemplate entering a long-time cattle-raising programme 
or those who contemplate an expansion of their cattle-raising 
business face a general increase in cattle numbers and a 
consequent lowering of prices. Although the expected 
efieots of expanding numbers of cattle may be modified some¬ 
what by a normal expansion in domestic demand caused by 
growfih of population, any marked increase in cattle supplies 
is almost certain to be accompanied by a lowering of the 
cattle-price level. 
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The Marketing of Maize® —^An interesting article wticli 
reviews tlie world production of maize,' and skows kow tke 
anticipated surplus may influence local and oversea markets, 
appears in tke May issue of Farming in Sotith Africa-^ wkick 
is tke official journal of tke Department of Agriculture in 
tke IJnion of Soutk Africa. Tke aiitkor states tkat in tke 
approacking selling season Soutk Africa anticipates a surplus 
of 12i million bags, Argentine '73 millions; and witk tke 
Danube countries still kaving akout 50 million bags of last 
year’s crop in kand for export, tke total quantity for export 
reackes 136 , 000,000 bags, or 50,000,000 in excess of tke 
normal demand of importing countries. He points out tkat 
tke existing marketing mackinery in Soutk Africa cannot 
cope eifectively witk tke present surplus conditions, and 
stresses tke necessity for devising metkods for obtaining tke 
liigkest price possible for maize. The old metkods, ke con¬ 
siders, are not strong enoiigk satisfactorily to comply witk 
tke needs of a sound marketing system. Tke solution pro¬ 
posed is for producers to entrust tke wkole of tkeir maize 
to a central, well-regulated and businesslike body. It is 
pointed out tkat tke producer receives only 30 per cent, of 
tlie price wkick tke consumer ultimately pays, and tke 
argument is used tkat if producers tkrougk joint action could 
exercise greater personal control on tke marketing services, 
tke profits wliicli otkerwise flow into tke pockets of tke 
middleman will be retained by tkem, tkiis yielding a higher 
price to all maize producers concerned. 

As a first step in this direction Dr. Gelclenkiiys advo¬ 
cates tke calling of a conference attended by delegates 
representing the maize-producing districts, the central 
agency of the co-operative societies, the South African 
Agricultural Union, the Land Bank and the Department of 
Agriculture, for the purpose of deciding on a well-constructed 
campaign of co-operation. He considers that every farmer 
should, for his own sake and in order to promote generally 
the interests of all maize producers, join and support such 
a co-operative movement, and so strengthen and improve the 
marketing system. He thinks that if maize producers would 
also agree to an imposition of a as in the case of the 

fruit, -wool, poultry and skin industries, one of |d. per bag 
on exported maize would bring in £25,000 this year. This 
sum could be devoted to tke interests of tke industry. 
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. Systems of control mn'cii on the same lines as that 
pi-oposed are in operation with profitable results in Denmark, 
Ireland, -Canada, the United States of America and also in 
South Africa.’ Sixty per cent, of the Canadian wheat crop 
is ccriitrolled and marketed by one body. It will be xery 
interesting* to see if the seed which Dr. Geldenhiiys has sown 
will germinate ■ and burst into vigorous life, for it seems to 
us that oiih' by some such action as that proposed can the 
jiiaize producers of South Africa and. Ehodesia. hope to 
dispose of their crops to the best advantage. 

The position of the inaize grower in this Colony, as 
in the south, is serious, and it behoves eveiy farmer to take 
stock of the situation with a view to seeing what measures 
can be taken to alleviate the effect of the present low prices 
which may prevail for some time. In addition to orderly 
marketing, the necessity for which becomes more evident 
every day, it is possible that economies may be eff’ected in 
the growing costs and a better reward thus obtained by 
farmers for their labours. We shall be pleased to receive 
the views of readers on this point and to publish any letters 
which may contain useful suggestions. 


Green ManyringB —In the issue of this floiirnal for July 
last year we published an extract from the annual report 
of the Chief Agriculturist, in which he stated that the only 
immediate and practical method of saving the soils of this 
Colony from the ruinous impoverishment taking place lies 
in a wide adoption of the practice of green manuring, com¬ 
bined with the application of artificial fertilisers. In that 
report attention was drawn to the fact that in the year 1928 
the total acreage of green manure crops was less than 1 per 
cent, of the total area under crops. It is pleasing to note 
from the Chief Agriculturist’s report for 1929 that the posi¬ 
tion has improved materially. He writes:— 

“At long last the agricultural community appears to 
have thoroughly awakened to the value and importance of 
green manuring as a means—in conjunction with the use 
of artificial fertilisers—of maintaining soil fertility. At a 
recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the Maize 
Association the statement was made, and not refuted, that 


c 
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‘there was no occasion for the Department of Agriculture 
further to demonstrate the advantages of green manuring, 
for farmers were already convinced of this, and their only 
difficulty was the financial one of throwing large areas out 
of niaijie and into green manure crops.’ This difficulty, how¬ 
ever, must be faced and faced courageously if the worn-out 
maize lands of the Colony are to be restored to profitable 
productivity. It is to be trusted that newer settlers on the 
land will be warned in time, and will commence green 
manuring before their soils are seriously impoverished. If 
they do so, the high average yields thus maintained will 
more than compensate for the acreage annually thrown out 
of directly profit-earning crops.” 

This statement is borne out by the figures issued by 
the Statistical Bureau, which gives an estimate of the area 
under green manure crops in 1929 as 14,704 acres. 

The subject of green manuring was discussed at the 
Pan-African and Yeterinary Conference, held at Pretoria 
last August, where it was introduced by the Chief Agricul¬ 
turist, Mr. H. G. Mundy. An interesting discussion ensued, 
ill which the delegates of the Union of South Africa 
explained the conclusions drawn from green manuring ex¬ 
periments conducted in that country. At the conclusion 
of the debate Mr. Mimdy summarised the position in 
Southern Rhodesia thus: "‘Our experience is this: that with¬ 
out the aid of green manuring in order to maintain the 
organic matter supply in the soil, artificial fertilisers are 
incapable of giving the best results. We can obtain 
ecoiioiiiical and profitable increases of crops by means of 
using artificial manures, but if we combine the same arti¬ 
ficial fertilisers with green manures, then we increase our 
yields enormously; and 1 can further say wuthout any 
hesitation that green manuring in Southern Rhodesia is 
undoubtedly a profitable proposition—a fact which is rapidly 
being realised by our farmers there. But green manuring 
must—to give the optimum results—always be practised in 
conjunction with the use of suitable artificial fertilisers 
applied immediately following or prior to the ploughing in 
of the green crop—not delayed. I want to stress that point, 
which is one of importance.” In further remarks Mr. Mundy 
said that green manuring was just as effective in the dry 
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areas of Matabeleland, where the rainfall ranges from 20 to 
25 in dies, as it is in the humid areas of Mashonaland. He 
belieTed that the matter of green manuring was one of 
intense importance, possibly not in the Hnion, but ceidainly 
further north, where farmers were confronted with much 
the same problems as were the farmers in Southern Rhodesia. 


Flue-Cured Tobacco in the liulted States of America®— 
The Agricvltural Oitflook, to which reference is made in 
the previous editorial, also deals comprehensively with the 
tobacco “growing industry of the United States, and advances 
the statement that the present outlook for flue-cured tobacco 
in that country is only fair. Demand is expected to main¬ 
tain the average rate of growth of recent years, but the 
supply may increase more than enough to offset this growth. 
Domestic consumption and exports of flue-cured tobacco have 
increased rapidly during recent years. Cigarette consiinip- 
tioii has maintained an increase of approximate^ 10 per cent, 
per year. Since 1925 approximately one-half of this increase 
has been reflected in the increased consumption of flue-cured 
tobacco. Domestic consumption of flue-cured tobacco for 
the year ended dOth June, 1929, is estimated at 302,000,000 
pounds, compared with 288,000,000 for the 3 "ear ended 30th 
June, 1928, and 265,000,000 for the previous year. 

Exports of flue-cured tobacco also have increased rapidly 
during recent years. For the year ended 30th June, 1929, 
they amounted to 414,000,000 pounds, compared with 
329,000,000 for the year ended 30th June, 1929, and 
289,000,000 for the previous year. Exports for the five 
months July to Hoveinher, 1929, wmre slightly smaller than 
during the corresponding months of the previous year, but 
exports to the most important importing countries, except 
China, have materially increased. Exports to China were 
exceptionally heavy during the flr*st part of the 1928 market¬ 
ing 'season, because of anticipated increases in import and 
excise duties, and were lighter than usual during the 
remainder of the year. The outlook for exports to China, 
however, has been made uncertain by the recent drastic 
slump in Chinese exchange. 

The following reference is made to Empire tobacco:—, 
"'The production of tobacco similar to our flue-cured ,has 
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received a severe setback in Eritisb colonies, and tke threat 
of important competition from that sotirce, mentioned in ^ 
former Outlook reports, has been temporarily abated.” 

It is considered that the total exports this season from 
the United States will compare favourably with those of last, 
season; fiirtber, that the acreage planted in 1930 will 
show an increase. An increase of 10 per cent, for the entire 
fliie-ciired area would result in approximately 1,250,000 
acres, which, with yields equal to the average of the last five 
years, w'ould produce approximately 840,000,000 pounds. 
This, added to a probable carry-over of 600,000,000 pounds, 
would result in a total supply of 1,440,000,000 pounds, or 
nearly 100,000,000 pounds greater than the supply of the 
present season. 

The opinion is expressed that a total supply in excess 
of 1,400,000,000 pounds would probably result in prices less 
favourable than those of the 1928 and 1929 seasons, unless 
a crop of exceptional quality is produced. Therefore it is 
concluded that prices above 20 cents a pound are not likely 
to be obtained for the 1930 crop unless production is below 
that of 1929. 

In conclusion, we wish to pay a tribute to the value of 
these Outlook reports. We have only summarised two por¬ 
tions which appear to be of interest and value to us in 
Southern Ehodesia, but the report contains a great deal of 
mformatioii of a similar nature which must be of the greatest 
value to agriculturists and stock owners in the United 
States. The following remarks from the introduction to the 
report are well worth quoting:—^‘'Wise production planning 
must precede effective marketing. The surest way to control 
an oppressive surplus is to prevent it. marketing 

machinery can ensure good prices and satisfactory income if 
the farmer plants and breeds unwisely. The day is past 
when farmers can safely plan on the basis of current or last 
year’s prices or on guesses about the future. Planting and 
breeding operations should rest on the best possible size-up 
of the, market outlook at home and abroad for a year or 
more to come.” 


Economic Researcii In Agriciiitiire*— An interesting 
article on this subject appeared in the April issue of the 
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Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, the author being 
Mr. R. J. Thompson, C.B., O.B.E., iorinerly Assistant 
Secretary, Economics DiTision. The writer points out that 
research in agriculture has been for many years mainly 
directed to problems affecting the physical life of crops and 
live. stock, and it is only comparatively recently that there 
has been any general recognition of the fact that the business 
side of agricnltiire is no less deserving of investigation. 
Even now current ideas as to what is meant hy economic 
research in agriculture are nsnally somewhat vague, and the 
writer proceeds to describe briefly some of the directions in 
whieli research is being carried on in Great Britain and other 
countries. 

The pioneer coniitry in economic research in agriculture 
is tbe United States, and to the example set by it much of 
the recent advance elsewhere is to be attributed. The work 
is concliicted not only by the U.S. Bureau of Farm 
Economics, but also by the State Agricultural Colleges and 
Universities and by a number of Research Institutes sup¬ 
ported by private funds. The total annual expenditure is 
estimated at £400,000, and this is being applied to the carry¬ 
ing out of over 450 separate investigations, covering such 
diverse subjects as costs of production and other aspects of 
farm management, co-operation, marketing, prices, land 
settlement, land values, taxation, credit, rural life, etc. This 
is exclusive of administrative expenditure on the collection 
of statistics, the promotion of marketing, etc., on which the 
outlay is much greater. 

Progress has also been made in Great Britain, though 
on a much more limited scale, and since 1913 there have 
been eleven colleges in England and Wales and three in 
Scotland engaged in various forms of economic research, 
mainly the collection of data relating to farm costs and 
advising farmers in regard to farm management. Market¬ 
ing is a more recent innovation, investigations having been 
actively undertaken by the Ministry of Agriculture during 
the last five years. A good deal of work of the same sort is 
also being done in the Dominions and on the Continent. 

A great stimulus has been given to the subject by the 
World Economic Conference, which met at Geneva in 1927 
and pressed the importance of the systematic study of the 
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problems of agTiciiltiire as an essential part of the ecenomie 
problems of commerce and industry. 

In liis siiiiim,ary of the position the writer states, 
aqnvpos of marketing: ''It must be borne in mind, however, 
that in proportion as improved marketing methods ar« 
successful from an agricnltiiral point of view, they result in 
a better return to the farmer. This has the result of stimii- 
lating production, -which, in the absence of a constantly 
expanding market, is bound ultimately to cause an over™ 
supply, and thus to depress prices and nullify the previous 
success. It is this economic difficulty which cuts at the 
root of so many otherwise promising schemes. It is one 
danger in attempts at price stabilisation. If the latter is 
to have any scientific economic basis, it involves also the 
stabilisation of production in relation to demand. 

"Marketing organisation, then, cannot he considered 
by itself. Its corollary is the investigation of problems of 
supply, demand and price, and the question to be solved is 
whether a better understanding of the reactions of one on 
the other can point the wa 3 ’ to a better adjustment. Over¬ 
supply due to exceptionally bountiful ^fields cannot be fore¬ 
seen, but it is possible that over- or under-cultivation or 
breeding might he influenced and parth' controlled by greater 
knowledge.*’ 

It is to aims such as these that economic research can 
contribute so much. The agricultural world is onlj^ in the 
initial stages of tracing the relationship between production 
and prices, and results cannot be expected at once; but the 
more economic research is developed, the more we shall be 
able to judge of the possibility’ of reaching some co-ordina¬ 
tion between purchase and sale, of securing that better 
adjiistiiient of supph- to demand which is necessary to 
prevent gluts and shortages and to prevent the waste of 
capital and labour in agriculture. 
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Field Control of Frenching in 
Tobacco. 


By J. 0. F. Hopkins, B.Sc.(L ond.), A.I.C.T.A., 

Plant Patliologist. 


True freiicliing of tobacco is not of common occimence 
in Soiitlieiii Rliodesia, and wben it appears is usually confined 
to a few plants in a field which are generally situated near 
the edge. At one time, the disease was considered to be 
infectious owing to its similarity to mosaic, but, as has 
been pointed out hy Yalleau and Johnson (1) , a deficiency of 
available nitrogen in the soil is the primary cause of the 
malady. As far as can be ascertained, this explanation of 
frenching has not been confirmed in Africa, so that advan¬ 
tage was taken of the appearance of the disease in severe 
form over an area of some 40 acres to cany out the experi¬ 
ments ill curative measures described below:— 

DESCeiPTlOM. 

Frenching is characterised by the yellowing (ehiorosis) 
of the leaf tissues, particularly between the veins, and the 
production of numerous extremely narrow, often fleshy, 
leaves from suckers which arise in the axils of the normal 
leaves both above ground and on that part of the stem which 
has been covered by soil in transplanting. In extreme cases 
the growth of the terminal bud is completely inhibited and 
a mass of suckers is produced at the base of the plant, which, 
on removal from the soil, has the appearance of being hea.vily 
infested by a flowering parasite. Sometimes plants may 
grow normally for some weeks and then develop frenching, 
in which case the lower leaves are usually unaffected, at any 
rate in shape, but the younger leaves are chlorotic and 
narrow, being cliflicult to distinguish from the typical 
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leaves of the suckers wliicli appear in a:biiiidance oa 
the aerial part of tlie stem. (Fig*. 1.) 

EXPERIMENTS. 

(a) in the Field®—The affected field, mentioned above, 
was iiivspected about one month after the plants had heen 
transferred from the seed beds. All plants had an unhealthy, 
chlorotic appearance, and very little growth had taken place. 
A high percentage of plants, more than half, were more or 
less severely affected by frenching, and a number of appar¬ 
ently healthy ones were obvioirsly developing the disease in 
the upper leaves. Mosaic was also fairly prevalent, probably 
about iO per cent, of plants showing the characteristic 
jiiottiing. 

The soil had a ’‘raw” appearance, being virgin land 
which had been liavStily ploughed to a depth of three or four 
inches almost immediately prior to planting out and fertilised, 
in the holes, with two hundred pounds per acre of complete 
fertiliser containing blood meal. Random soil samples (15 
of each) were taken from (i.) the furrows, (ii.) around 
diseased plants, and (iii.) around healthy plants, the ana¬ 
lytical reports of which were as follows:— 


Sample. 

Hyroscopic 

moisture. 

Farther loss 
on ignition. 

Nitrogen. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per ceat. 

(i-) . 

0.71 

4.32 

0.06 

(ii.) . 

0.64 

3.84 

0.06 

(iii.) . 

0.52 

2.64 

0.04 


The lime content was almost negligible, whilst phos¬ 
phates were very low in all samples. Magnesium content 
w'as normal. 

The soil was of the type upon which good tobacco is fre¬ 
el iieiitiy grown in Southern Rhodesia, being a reddish brown 
sandy loam containing a fair amount of coarse sand. There 
appeared to be no adequate reason, from the above analysis, 
why a high percentage of plants should develop french ing, 
but the usual tests for nitrates in the soil solution gave 
negative results, and suggested the following expex'iments:— 

Fourteen rows, each containing a large number of 
frenehed plants, were selected, and six duplicate rows (twelve 
ill all) were given dressings of nitrate of soda at rates rang- 





1. — Frenehing in tobacco. Youngei* leaves chlorotic and narrow 

Fig 2.—Showing two freiiched tobacco plants. The one 
on left received no fertiliser: the other fertihsed. 





Fig. 3.—Two fertilised plot plants which received 
dressings of sulphate of ammonia at the rate of; 
A, lOO lbs. per acre; B, 50 lbs. per acre. 
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ing froin 25 lbs. per acre to 150 lbs. per acre. Two rows 
were kept as controls. Tlie rows were then separated into 
two series, in one of wliicli tke plants were cut down to soil 
leTel and one vsucker alone allowed to grow, whilst the plants 
of the second series liad no suckers removed. 

Very soon after the application of nitrate of soda an 
improvement was noticed in the growth of the treated plants; 
those which were chlorotic and stunted, but had not pro¬ 
duced a niimher of suckers, commenced to develop normally 
and continued to do so. Plants which were cut back to' a 
single sucker grew out well, hut a high percentage developed 
mosaic, infection presumably having been carried to 
^^healthy’’ plants during the cutting operation. Very badly 
frenched plants took longer to recover than those less severely 
affected, and, where sucker growth was not checked, the 
leaves were thin and narrow. Weather conditions were un¬ 
favourable to plant growth for some weeks owing to the 
incidence of a severe drought, so that plants which w^ere cut 
back were not ready for reaping at the same time as the 
rest of the field; they were, however, reaped and cured 
later. 

It was found that dressings of nitrate of soda (applied 
in the usual manner round each plant) of less than 45 lbs, 
per acre %vere not efficacious in curing frenching, but that 
no special benefit was obtained by applications in excess of 
that amount; on the contrary, heavy applications of the 
fertiliser encouraged vegetative growth to a degree which 
prevented the normal ripening of the crop and made flue 
curing a difficult operation. Forty-five lbs. per acre of 
nitrate of soda applied to the whole of the affected field 
brought about a great improvement in the condition of the 
crop, so that it is reasonable to assume that a deficiency of 
^^nitrate'’ nitrogen was the limiting factor in the growth of 
the plants and was responsible for the appearance of french- 
ing. This supposition was strengthened by the fact that the 
disease was most prevalent and most severe in places where 
large trees had been removed and the suh-soii brought to 
the surface. In confirmation of these observations, the 
following experiments were carried out in the laboratory:— 

(b) in Plots ani Pots.—A number of .badly frenched 
plants were collected from the field, placed in soil in a tin 
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and transferred to tire laboratory; they were then transferred' 
to (i.) plots of red sandy loam deficient in nitrogen, and (ii.) 
pots containing siiniiar soil. After one week, a slight iin- 
proYeineiit was noticed in all plants. The narrow, chlorotic 
and fleshy leaves had widened out somewhat, were lesS' 
chlorotic and of thinner texture, but little increase in ske 
Avas noticeable- One-lialf of tire plants were now" cut doAvn 
to soil level, the others remaining untouched. One Aveek 
later, a number of the cut plants showed symptoms of mosaic 
in the young bud leaves, AA-liicli AAere just starting to open 
out. 

The plants in both tins and plots AAere now given dress- 
iiigs of either nitrate of soda or sulphate of aminonia at the 
rates of 50 lbs. and 100 lbs. per acre; a number were un¬ 
fertilised and used as controls. The tins AAere placed in the 
glasshouse, AAdieie they were subjected to temperatures as 
Mgh as 126 cleg. F., and were w-atered regularly each day. 
Four days later, increased groAvtli Avas noticed in fertilised 
plants in the glasshouse and in the plot, AA-hilst Avithin twro 
weeks the cut plants in the glasshouse had groAAUi to a height 
of about twe and a half feet, their cleAelopment being appar¬ 
ently normal. Control plants made no groAvth. (Fig. 2.) 
IJnsuckered fertilised plants in botli glasshouvse and plot pro¬ 
duced three or four branches Avliich were indistinguishable 
from the main stem, all the leaAes being narroAv and of thin 
texture. The cut jAlants in the plot, as AArould be expected, 
did not make as rapid groAvtli as those in the glasshouse, but 
the fertilised plants had groAvn to a height of about eigliteen 
inches, Avhilst the controls remained almost imaltered. 

After seven AA^eeks, the plants AA"hich had growui from a 
single Slicker w"ere c[uite normal in appearance, and on being 
'Topped” produced good ciuality leaf of average size. Those 
Avliich had been alloAved to produce seA^eral stems ripened 
earlier than the cut plants and produced narrow leaA^es lack¬ 
ing in body and thin in texture; they presented no abnormal 
characteristics whatever. Controls retained the symptoms of 
frenching for some time, but eventuall3^ grew^ into very small 
and AA-eak plants. The plants wTiich received the larger dress¬ 
ings of fertiliser continued to make AmgetatiA-e growth long 
after the others had come into flower and w-ere ripening, 
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so that in every way they behaved as normal tobacco plants 
might be expected to under such conditions. 

Figure 3 shows two fertilised plot plants which had 
received dressings of sulphate of ammonia at the rate of— 


A. 100 lbs. per acre 

B. 50 lbs. per acre 


and on which suckers had been allowed to develop freely. 

Two plants, one receiving* nitrate of soda at the lower 
rate, were grown in the soil taken from the original field. 
Both, after being cut down to one sucker, behaved in the 
same way as the other experimental plants. 

OONOLySlONS. 

The above experiments indicate clearly that frenching in 
tobacco results from a deficiency of available nitrogen in the 
soil and can be cured by applications of fertiliser designed to 
make good this deficiency whether the fertiliser l)e physio¬ 
logically acid or alkaline in re-action. . The presence or 
absence of other plant foods is not in any way connected with 
this disease, which apparently results from the raising of the 
carbohydrate-nitrogen ratio in the plant. It is interesting 
to note that this physiological change has the effect of in¬ 
hibiting the development of the terminal bud whilst at the 
same time stimiilatiug the growth of tlie lateral branches 
which do not normally develop until the plant produces 
flowers, when, presiiinaldy, the same effect is brought about 
by the elaboration of nitrogenous sxibstances. 

In devising control measures, it is necessary to study 
the causes of frenching, and the particular instance recorded 
here will serve admirably as an example. 

Firstly, the soil had not previously been cultivated and 
was deficient in Imiinis. Secondly, it had been cultivated 
hastily a short while before transplanting, so that what 
vegetable matter had been jxloughed in remamed iiiideeom- 
posed and nitrifying organisms, due to lack of aeration, 
had had no time to become active and multiply. Fertiliser, 
in which nitrogen was principally in organic form, was added 
about the time of xdanting, but on the following days heavy 
rain was experienced, xvhich undoubtedly washed from the 
ridges as much of the food material as vras soluble and avail- 
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able to the plant, tog^eiher with much of the silt which is 
found ill 'h^oiitact” soils, thus accounting for. the better 
analysis of the soil samples taken from the furrows. This 
heavy precipitation was followed by a prolonged period of: 
dull, cool weather with frequent showers, which not only 
inhibited the growth of tobacco plants, but also stopped the 
nitrification of the organic material in the fertiliser and in¬ 
creased the leaching effect. There is little wonder, there¬ 
fore, that no nitrate (i.e., available nitrogen) was detected 
in the soil analysis. 

The prevention of frenching in tobacco tliiis depends on 
the thorough preparation of soils, whilst the disease may be 
cured by applications of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, whichever is considered to he suitable. 

It appears to be advisable in severe cases to cut down 
the plants and allow one sucker only to grow, but the utmost 
care must be taken to prevent infection by mosaic. In this 
connection, it would be as Avell for the cutting tool—hoe or 
cutlass—to be rinsed in disinfectant solution at the end of 
each row. 

My thanks are due to the Division of Chemistry for 
analysis of soil and for supplying the fertiliser for the field 
experiment. 

SUMMARY^ 

(1) Confirmatory evidence is put forward that frenching 
in tobacco is a nitrogen deficiency disease. 

(2) Field control of the disease has heen successfully 
accomplished hy the applications of readily available in¬ 
organic nitrogenous fertilisers. 

(3) The causes of the soil conditions which bring about 
frenching are discussed. 

(4) The necessity for taking precautions against infec¬ 
tion hy mosaic whilst carrying ont control measures is 
emphasised. 
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The System of Cadastral Surveying 
in Southern Rhodesia. 


By L. M. McBean, Assistant Surveyor General. 


Adirniflistratiotl. —Cadastral surveys in this Colony are 
undertaken mainly by qualified Government land surveyors 
in private practice. The term '‘Government land surveyor’’ 
does not imply that the surveyor is a Government official, 
but is the name applied to those vrho have obtained qualifi¬ 
cations ill land survejdng which are approved by the Govern¬ 
ment, and who have been granted a licence to survey in 
the Colony, The Government will not accept plans for 
registration in the Deeds Office unless signed by a licensed 
surveyor with such qualifications. 

The Lands Department employs fully qualified surveyors 
from time to time—sufficient to their requirements in coping 
with Departmental work in connection with the current 
policy of land settlement. These men are Civil Servants, 
and their work might be classified as ''revenue surveys,” 
although the costs of their surveys are seldom recovered in 
a lump sum, but rather by including an estimate of the 
costs of survey in the agreed purchase price of the property, 
payments of which are made in instalments over extended 
periods. 

New surveys of unalienated Crown land may be under¬ 
taken only on instructions issued by the Surveyor General. 
Instructions for sub-divisional surveys of privately held pro¬ 
perties are given by the owner direct to the surveyor, but 
in all cases where the sub-division is to be registered in the 
Deeds Office the diagrams must be passed by the examiner 
of diagrams and the deduction laid down on the Deeds Office 
copy of the original diagram hy the Eegistry Surveyor. 
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Tlie examiner of diagTaims passes a diagram wken lie is 
satisfied that the data giTen thereon are consistent, which 
fact he certifies on the diagram itself. The sides and angles 
are also compared with any adjoining surveys, and any con¬ 
siderable discrepancies with previous surveys are investigated 
and reports filed for future reference. There is no system 
of examination of field work, hut the Surveyor General has 
the power to call for the field hooks, calculations and work¬ 
ing plans of any survey. Also, if he has reason to douht 
the accuracy of the survey, he may appoint an independent 
surveyor to check the field work. 

Linear and Surface Measure* —The Cape measure was 
adopted at the time of the occupation of Southern Rhodesia 
and is still in use. Distances are measured in Cape roods 
and Cape feet, and areas in morgen, Cape square roods and 
Cape square feet. Heights above sea level, when determined, 
are given in English feet. 

On diagrams of plots of ground which are in extent less 
than 10 morgen all distances are given in Cape feet, other¬ 
wise distances are given in Cape roods. 

Distances are given to two decimal places of the unit 
in which they are expressed. Angles are given to the 
nearest 10 seconds. 

1 Cape foot = 1.033 English feet. 

1 Cape rood = 12.396 English feet. 

1 Cape rood == 4.132 English yards. 

425.944 Cape roods = 1 English mile. 

1 morgen = 2.116540 acres. 

1 acre = 283.4816 Cape square roods. 

Methods of Survey*—Methods of triangulation and 
traverse are used, at the discretion of the sxuweyor, accord¬ 
ing to local conditions. Preference is given to triangulation 
whenever possible. 

There is in existence a chain of primary triangulation 
through the Colony, but as yet no trigonometrical work of 
a secondary or tertiary nature has been done, although this 
matter is now in hand. In the absence of such a network 
of control points, each sxiTYej must rely on a base measured 
by the surveyor, and in the more extensive surveys a check 
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base is also measured. The surveyor also determines astro- 
iiomicaily the azimiitli of one of his lines, which cletenniiies 
the system of co-ordinates adopted. 

Ill certain cases, as, for instance, when it is impossible 
to find a suitable site for measuring a base line, the surveyor 
may adopt a side of some previous triangulation as a base 
and work dowm to his own measured check base. Such a 
procedure must be reported to the Surveyor General, and the 
check base is required to be measured with the same degree 
, of accuracy as a new base. 

Theodolites are used for angular measurements. The 
type in common use has a 5-inch horizontal circle read by 
verniers or micrometers. Other types of theodolites giving 
no less a degree of accuracy are also used. 

Steel tapes, generally 300 feet long and |-inch wide, are 
used for measuring distances. Longer and narrow^er tapes 
are sometimes used in traversing flat, bushy country, and 
shorter and broader tapes for township work. A standard 
base, 300 feet long, in sections of 100 feet, has been laid 
down ill a secluded place at Salisbury. Surveyors may test 
their tapes on this base from time to time or may send them 
to be tested by the Surveyor General. 

Eiver boundaries are determined by offsets from tacheo- 
meter traverses, theodolite and chain traverses or compass 
and pacing traverses. The method used depends on the scale 
to w’hich the river is to be plotted, and must in all cases be 
controlled by a traverse starting from and closing on points 
fixed in the main survey. 

Railway curves must be accurately determined, the co¬ 
ordinates of the tangent points and the length of the radii 
being given on the plan. 

Amended Titles* —The Surveyor General may recom¬ 
mend the issue of an amended title in order to rectify an 
erroneous survey. In such cases a full report on the new 
survey, wuth particular reference to the methods used and 
full information in regard to the condition of the beacons 
found, must be submitted by the surveyor. The consents 
^ of the surrounding owners .must also be obtained. 
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Many properties are still held under provisional title^ 
their diagrams liayiiig been fi^amed from compass surveys 
many j^^ears ago. Whenever it is required to transfer a 
portion of such a title, a re-survey of the property is insisted 
on and a final title is issued in lieu of the old title. From 
this new title the transfer of the siih-division is deducted. 
In this way these old provisional titles are gradually feeing 
eliminated. 

Plans and DiagrawSa —For new surveys of land to be 
granted fey title deed, a general plan and three diagrams 
are required. The general plan is filed in the office of the 
Surveyor General, one diagram is attached to the title deed 
given to the grantee, one is attached to the deed filed in the 
Deeds Office and one for the titles office of the Lands Depart¬ 
ment. In cases of siih-divisions two copies of the diagram 
are required, one for the owner and one for the Deeds Office. 
(For surveys in Matabeleland one extra diagram of hoth 
original and siife-divisional surveys is necessary for filing in 
the Bulawayo Deeds Office.) 

Plans of farms of two to four thousand acres are usually 
drawn to a scale of 400 Cape roods = 1 English inch, and 
township lots 200 Cape feet = 1 English inch. In no ease 
must the area of the figure on a diagram he less than 1 square 
inch. 

In the case of new surveys there must be shown on the 
general plan all stations used in the survey, with their co¬ 
ordinates. This information is thus available from the 
Surveyor General's office for reference at the time of future 
siib-divisional or adjoining surveys. 

The directions of hoth true and magnetic north at the 
date of survey must be given on general plans of new sur¬ 
veys. These data, coupled with the results of the Magnetic 
Survey of South Africa, by J, C. Beattie, D.Sc., in 1904, 
will in time provide sufficient material for the production of 
a map of isogonic lines. Such a map w^ould fee invaluable 
to farmers and others making use of the prismatic compass. 

Giliiil6Cti0iis amci —^Any new isolated' survey 

must fee connected to' two established beacons of some pre¬ 
viously surveyed area. When this is not expedient, owing 
to the excessive length of such a connection, it is permissible 
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to erect two permanent reference beacons^ giving tlieir co-' 
ordinates on tbe local system. Tbese points will ultimately 
be connected to otber surveys in tie neigliboiirliood or 
embodied in tlie tertiary triangnlation of tie country in tie 
future. 

Tiere are in existence a number of large triaiigulations 
covering extensive areas of tie Colony. Tiese triaiigiilations 
rrere performed by various irms of surveyors in private prac¬ 
tice in order to co-ordinate tieir work and facilitate their 
own operations in tie future. Tiese large triangiilatioiis^ 
are apt to appear of more value tian tieir true worti, ciiefly 
owing to tie fact that tie centre marks of tie beacons and. 
stations are veiy often obliterated. Anotier matter wiici 
detracts from tieir value is tie fact tiat tiey are based oi:i 
an aziiiiiitli determined near tie origin of co-ordinates, wiici 
causes distortion wien dealing* witi areas far removed from 
tie origin in an easterly or westerly direction. For plotting' 
purposes, iowever, tiey are of more value tian small isolated 
surveys, and are very useful wien compiling data for small 
scale maps of tie country. It is ioped tiat in tie future, 
wien tie secondary and tertiary triangulations are in taiid, 
several of tie more important of tiese points will be in¬ 
corporated tierein, and gradually tie minor points will be 
embodied in the main system of co-ordinates, and eTeiitiialif 
all surveyed points will be on tie national system. 

Filing anti Reference.—Surveys of properties are filed 
in districts, and all sub-divisions of properties are filed, 
together witi the parent deed. This method is in. some 
cases becoming somewhat cumbersome, and tie matter is 
now under review. Some system of numbering of farms with 
reference to tieir geographical position within certain limits 
of latitude and longitude will probably be adopted. 

TcpOgrapflfB—Wien tie topography of tie ground 
surveyed is well defined it must be clearly shown on tie 
diagrams and general plans. Tie shading of hills must be 
in colour, but not so deep as to interfere with tie clear 
delineation of deductions which may in tie 'future have to 
be marked off on tie diagrams.' Tie topography in tie 
neigibouriood of beacons is represented witi special care 
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and every reasonable means used for facilitating tlio identic 
fication of beacons. 

Tlie data thus supplied to the Surveyor G'encral,, i.ogether 
with the data of various reconnaissance and other surveys by 
officials of the Roads, Irri”*ation, Mines and Public Works 
and Geological IJej)artments, form the basis of the topo¬ 
graphy shown on the general map of the country. 

Slirwey FeeSm—The fees payable in respect of surveys 
instructed by the Surveyor General are controlled by a Gov¬ 
ernment tariff. Fees for sub-divisional surveys instructed 
privately are a matter for arrangement between the owner 
and the survej^or. It is, however, the usual practice for 
surveyors to adhere to the Government tariff in all cases. 


Pretoria Agricultural Society, 


We have received notification from the society that 
.owing to unforeseen circumstances it has been decided to 
abandon the maize and citrus show which was to ha.ve l)eeii 
held on the 12th to 14th June, Reference to this show was 
made in the last issue of this Journal. 
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Bacon Curing on the Farm. 


By T. Hamilton, M.A., H.D.A., W-D-D., Dairy Expert. 


(The following article ap 2 )eared in the issue of tins 
Journal for October^ 1924. It is reprinted in response to 
frequent enquiries for inforination on the subject. — Ed.) 


Successful resxilts in tlie curing of bacon on the farm 
depend almost entirely on fiye factors. These are:— 

(1) The breed, weiglit and feed of the pig. 

(2) The materials used. 

(3) The coldness of the weather when the pig is 
killed. 

(4) The maintenance of an equable cool temperature 
during the time the flesh is being cured. 

(5) The conditions under which the bacon is stored. 

Tlie Breed, Weight and Feed of the Pig*—The cross 
generally adTocated for bacon purposes is the cross between 
the Berkshire boar and the Large Black sow, whilst otherwS 
prefer the Middle-White or the Tamworth cross. The breed, 
therefore, is a matter of choice, but the most important item 
to be considered is that the farmer should be able to bring* 
his bacon pig to bacon weight—IGO lbs. to 190 lbs.—^in the 
space of from 6 to 7'|- months, as heavy pigs are difficult to 
cure. When heavy carcases are cured on the farm there is 
almost always a certain amount of loss, especially in the 
hams and shoulders, through ''bone taint,’’ because in these 
cases it is extremely difficult to ensure that the animal heat 
is out of the body before curing is attempted. 

On the other hand, if the pigs are too light there is apt 
to be excessive drying out, and the resultant bacon becomes 
hard, dry and flavourless. 
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Tlie lTH'"ilnio' of i.’fic pio' is 'most iinporiiiiii. It is foiiiici 
tliiit wJtere ,sr‘p;ir«,ito(! luilk luid griMMi stiiif are aA'siilahle tlio 
puts oil W(n,a‘!vi; most rapidly ami eo-onoiuiciilly,, (^specially 
when tliese ra/tioiis ari^ a.iigMnejite(l with grain. There 
appears to he no rcmll^y effective substitute for separated milk 
in the feeding and rearing* of pigs, although fish meal and 
meat meal seem to be a good source of protein wlieii whey 
is fed. (iroiiud imt cake is also an effective feed^ but it does 
not gnm such satisfactory resuli.s either in growth or in. the 
iiavoiir of the iinislied product as milk. During tlie last 
iiiciitli of the sKicon pighs existence it is good practi.ce tO' 
leave out iui.lk ami suhslltute a larger proportion of Iiard 
grain. At "iliis time nothing gives better results i-Iuiii a 
ration of one poiiml o.f crushed oats or liarley meal pe:r day. 
This ratio.!! .has the effect of hardening up tlu^ Ihrs'h and 
iinpartiiig a more delicate flavour to the In'ieon. 

Materials Used in Gwrirsga —The materials gene.rally 
used in bacon curing are salt, saltpetre, sugar, spice and 
treacle. 

The salt used should always be o.f good quality. Coarse 
cattle salt and many colonial salts, u,i!less sold witli a 
guaranteed analysis, contain impurities whicdi u'ill not only 
tend to make the bacon hard, hut will a,Iso have the effect 
of giving it a bitter and unpleasant flavour. One s;rm|)ie 
of salt sold for haeo!i. curing x^irposes wli!{!li (‘anu! iindej* tlie 
writer’s notice contained as mindi as 0 per (‘ent. of mag- 
nesiuiii suiphati'^ or (tlaula'r’s sail. It is esse!i(la! also that, 
the salt he thoroughly soluble, otherwise^ it will not pesu'ira-te 
into the fle,sli. Tfie best salt to use is impoi'lcul liiverpool 
salt, giiaraiiieed t«,) lie 99 jier cent, pure sodium chloridm 

Saltpetre, which possesses mildly untisepi:ic j)roperties, 
is Goniiiionly used in luicou curing, especially i:o preserve! the 
natural colour of the flesh, hut its excessive use causes the 
flesh to become lurrd and diy and the colour lo liecorne a 
deep brown. This again becomes a dirty (day colour when 
the bacon is cooked. For this reasem as little saltpetre 
should be used as is conducive to the desired effect being 
obtained. The (|iiaiitiiy should not exceed tlu! proportion 
of 3 per cent, of the amount of salt employed irnthe curing 
pro (? ess. 



Plat« I. 

Two sides of bacon. On left, Large Black ; on right, Berksldre. 





Plate II. 

Appliances used in the slaughtering of pigs and curing of bacon. 
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Sugar is freqiieiitlY used, especially if the brine iiiethod. 
of salting is employed. It is of course a mild preseryatiye^ 
but its use is not advised if the weather tends to become 
hot. When the curing temperature is high the use of sugar 
may have the effect of causing undesirable fermentation and 
the consequent souring* of the meat. The excessive use of 
treacle under the same conditions has a similar effect, and 
unless the weather is cold and the temperature of the brine 
solution kept below 60 degrees F., the use of either sugar 
or treacle is not altogether recommended. For a mild cure 
under suitable conditions, however, its use may be advocated, 
as excess of salt is not then required. 

Spices are used according to taste and according* to the 
degree of flavour required. Allspice is most commonly used, 
but cayenne and black pej^per, bay leaves, coriander seeds 
and cinnamon are used as the popular taste demands. In 
Soutliern llliodesia, however, very little spice is used, as 
its flavour nmy be repugnant to many. 


Siawgiiteriilg and Preparation ©f Carcase- —Before being 
killed the pig should he deprived of food for at least 24 
hours. It should be killed preferably late in the afternoon, 
when there is every promise of a clear frosty night. When 
killed and properly bled it should he ^bscalcled,” i.e., the 
hair should he softened by immersing the carcase in hot 
water at a temperature of 170 to 175 degrees. Boiling water 
must not on any account be used, as the hair and outer 
skill will he burnt fast and it will be impossible to scrape 
the liai.r off cleanly. If a thermometer cannot be obtained, 
a simple method to obtain the recpiisite temperature is to 
pour boiling water slowly into the ves.sel and allow it to 
stand for three to four minutes until the temperature is 
reduced. A good sized tub is large enough for the purpose, 
i.e., if a pulley block is available, so that when the fore¬ 
quarters have been scalded the pig can be hauled up and 
the hindquarters exposed to the heat long enough to enable 
the loosened hair to come off readily in the hand. The hair 
should then be scraped off with a blunt instrument; a piece 
of stout hoop iron or a large kitchen spoon is often used 
for this purpose. The carcase is then cleaned and washed 
with cold water and the backbone cut down the centre and 
I’emoved almost at once. This will facilitate the cooling off 
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of tlie carease,, wliicli slioiild be allowed to bang in an open.;, 
airy place over iiiglit to cool oft and set. 

Next uiorning tlie bead is removed and tlie two halves 
laid on a table and tlie sboiilder cut off behind the shoulder 
blade. The blade bone should be removed aucl the feet cut 
oftb The hams—that is, if cured independent of the sides— 
are then cut off at the third joint from the tail and the hip 
bone cut out. The cavities caused by the removal of bones 
both from the shoulder and hams should be lightly dusted 
with boric acid powder. 

The Process of Curiiig»—When the carcase has been cut 
up and trimmed it is a good practice to dust the flesh lightly 
by means of a hair sieve with a mixture of two parts finely 
ground salt to one part of finely ground saltpetre. This 
should be applied extremely lightly and will serve to fix 
the natural colour of the flesh. 

The process of curing should always be conducted in a 
pure, cool atmosphere and under conditions of strict cleanli¬ 
ness. The temperature of a heavily thatched curing rooiii 
should not exceed 60 degrees if the proper season of the year 
is chosen for the operation. 

Drf Ciiriiiga—For a carcase weighing 130 lbs. or there¬ 
abouts the following mixture is recommended:— 

10 to 12 lbs. dry dairy salt. 

3 to 4 ozs. saltpetre. 

4 oz. mixed spice (if desired). 

The meat to be cured should ])e placed in a wooden tub 
or ill a brick and cement trough. Galvanised hai.hs a.r(3 
sometimes used, but the salt lias a corroding action on the 
zinc and this may give the flesh uiidesii’ahle metallic 
flavours. The hams should foe placed at the bottom and the 
sides on top, and the mixture spread freely over the sides 
(flesh side up) and hams, placing more salt on the thicker 
and fleshy portions than on the thin portions. The bones 
and bone cavities should receive special attention. 

The sides should be turned every clay and the hams 
rubbed and turned every other day. The red liquid which 
exudes should be ladled over the hams when the sides are 
turned. The sides should he cured in from 6 to 8 days and 
the hams from 14 to 20 days, according to the weight and 



Plate III. 

Appliances used in the slaughtering of pigs and curing of bacon 
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tliickiiess of tlie meat and tlie degree of ^^ciire’^ desired. 
Aiiotlier mixture recommended for a similar -weiglit of car¬ 
case is as follows :— 

10 lbs. dry dairy salt. 

2 to 3 lbs. brown sugar. 

3 ozs. saltpetre. 

This gives good results if weatlier conditions are good. 

Pickling® —The following pickle gives good results for a 
carcase weighing approximately 130 ihs. :— 

8 lbs. fine dairy salt. 

4 lbs. brown sugar. 

3 ozs. saltpetre. 

1 to 2 ozs. allspice (if desired). 

Mix up this pickle and dissolve the salt and saltpetre in 
four to five gallons of water. Tie up the allspice (if used) in 
a calico hag and boil the whole for an hour. Skim off any 
scum or frothy matter which rises to the top. Cool down the 
solution to as low a temperature as possible. If the pickle 
is up to strength, a fresh egg or a potato should float in it. 
Before putting the sides into the pickle, they should he 
covered lightly with salt and left for a day. The pickling 
slioiild he clone either in a wooden tub or in a brick and 
cement trough. Galvanised iron baths should not be used. 
The meat should be turned over every two or three days. It 
may lie necessary to place sufficient weights on the sides to 
keep them immersed. Pieces or planks of hardwood suitably 
weighted are generally used for this purpose. Before being 
used they slioiild be thoroughly cleansed and soaked for a 
day or two in pickle. The meat should be turned every alter¬ 
nate day. The time that the meat is in pitdde is determined 
by the weight and thickness of the sides and hams. It varies 
from 15 to 30 days, a{*cordiiig to cireumstaiiees. Pickling 
slioiild 1)6 done, like dry salting, in a hiiilding wliicli can be’ 
maiiitaiiiecl at a constant temperature. A dairy with, insiil-' 
ated walls and ceiling can be maintained at a iiniforiii cool 
temperature at this time of the year. In it it is advisable to 
build a brick and cement trough, which in winter ' can he^ 
used for bacon curing purposes, and in summer can be filled’ 
witli water in which tlie ci‘einn cons may be immersed and 
thei'eliy kept cool. 
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Tlie Use of the Pickle Pyiiip»—The oi; iliis ihiihi) or 

syringes is advocated, evspecially if tlio weailier is considered 
iiiiidiAniiiraliie for 'eiusnriiig' ti sound c.nre l)y ordiiurry nietliods. 
A pickle strong' ertoiigdi, lo iloai a. sound potato slioiild 1)0 used 
and tile di' the iihsirunieiit foi'ced itiio idle ilesliy parts 

of |]i€^ iiienit and tire liquid mjocted. The points of rtppiica™ 
tioii are especially those from rvhicdi hones have been removed, 
siudi UvS the seat of the siioulder blade and hip hones. When 
this operation is complete the dry-salting method of curing* 
is generally applied. No hard and fast rule can he laid dovii 
as to the time elapsing* before the cure is complete. ,liverv'- 
tliiiig depends on ilie degree of cure desiiv'd and on i lie tliick- 
ness of file meat. It may extend from 7 to 14 days in the 
case of the sides and more than double this period in ilie case 
of the hams. 

Washing the Bacon* —Wlien curing is complete tlie meat 
is ivaslied after surplus salt (in the ease of dry sailing) has 
been removed. Any loose pieces of fat and flesh should now 
be trimmed off, leaving the hams and the sides neat and 
shapely. They should next he waished in lukewarm water 
(not exceeding 100 degrees) and dried before Iming smoked, 
Diying should take place in a darkened Imilding, free from 
iiies or other insects, throiigli which a (‘urreni'^ of cool fresli 
air is hlowdiig. Drying should usually lie comp’leicM] in two 
days if the weatlioi* is favourable. 

Smoking*—Smoking is practiscal he(mus<' (ft (he precserva^- 
tive action vdiicii tli.e smoke lias upon ilu> ihcsli, [unl a^lso to 
impart a flavour whidi is relislmd. Di (■■*n.sure I'imt ihe fiesli 
will ir-ike the smoko it is essential that the meat be dry before 
the process of smoking is Ijcgnn. Ihu'dwood sawdust or 
chips are generally used for smoking juirposes, mid almost; 
any native wood of the acacia typo is suitable liei'anse of the 
amount of i;aimin which these trees contain. Mcalie col)s 
are also often used with good effect. Mopani wood, however, 
should never he used because the leaves, liark and timber 
of this tree contain appreciable quantities of copal varnish, 
the flavour of which, of course, would taint the meat. Saw¬ 
dust and chips from imported timber should also not lie used. 
This timber contains turpentine, W'hich, on being vaporised, 
gives the bacon and hams an ohjectionable ‘Avoody'’ flavour. 
T'lie smoke house is a simply constructed buildinw high. 
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enough to ensnu'^ the .10eat living kept awa,,v from the heat 
of tlie fire. It should have a small ventilator near the roof 
on tile opposite side of the hnildiiio- from the dooi\, so that 
wlieii the latter is shut a limited through draught will carry 
the smoke upward. There should, of course, he some means 
of regiilatiiig the amount of air admitted, and for safety a 
tliatclied roof sliould be avoided. There must, of course, he 
110 windows, and the room must be as dark as possible. In 
fact light should, as far as possible, he excluded throiiglioiit 
the curing process. Sunlight lias the elfect of bleaching the 
colour or causing unsightly ])lotclies to appear. Tlie time 
during whicli the meat is exposed to the smoke varies from 
one to three days, according to the depth of colouring re¬ 
quired. It is always essential to have the smoke as cool as 
possible and to kee|) the direct lieai: of tlie fire away from 
the meat. A good u’a.\’ to do this is to place a sheet of 
corrugated iron resting 011 four supporting pillars of bricks 
so as to raise the iron about two feet al)Ove the fire between 
the hre and the meat. 

When the smoking proees.s is complete, the door of the 
smoke room should Ije opened and the bacon allovred to cool 
off before it is handled. 

Storing the Baoen* —B.a.con must be stored in a cool place 
away from all possil>iliiy of exposure io blou' flies or other 
insects. Tliere is a, large aniount of loss'every year in farm, 
cured ].)acoii because of the careless way in wliicli it is allowed 
to hung in places io vdnc'li. flics luivc full aci'css. Even if 
these flies do noi'^ lay their eggs in the meat, they in ir large 
niovilxu^ oi; ea,ses carr\' mites wlricli do infinite damage to 
hams, l)amm and cheese. An exu'cllent way to prevent loss 
from ilicsc causes is to make louse bags of cheap calico or 
hessian and saturate them in a liinewasli to which a small 
quantity of liquid glue lias been added. When tliese bags 
are dry the bacon and hams, which have been wrapped in 
grease-proof paper, should be placed therein. The bag is 
tiieii sewn up and the bacon liiing in a cool room until 
required for use. 
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„ Notes from the Irrigation Branch. 


Drainage of ¥ieis«—It may ])e tlioiiglit that this liraiieli 
has (‘oiisisteiitly reg*arclecl the (lrainag*e of vieis as being' 
harmful. This is not actually the case, as it is realised that 
some of the most fertile soil in this Colony is situated in 
the vleis. The (‘ommon practice of draining these vleis Ity 
means of open furrows set on a steep grade without any 
provision of soil erosion protection, works is, however, 
deprecated very strongdy. 

The ultimate results of this practice are ihe loss ol ilie 
soil from the vleis, the suhstitution of dongas instead and 
permanent diminution in the winter How of streams draining 
from these vleis. Where, however, the drainage fui*rows 
are set on a very fiat grade and due care is taken to eiisiii'e 
the safe passage of flood water through a protected strij) 
ill the centre of the vlei, the results will lie more lienetlcial 
than otherwise. By this method the drainage is kept under 
absolute control and natural conditions can lie restored at 
any time by blocking the drainage furrows at intervals. 
This system, therefore, permits of sul)-soil irrigation being 
pi'actised during the winter months or during lengtlvy dry 
spells in the ordinary rainy season. As many farnnu's are 
aware, a system on these lines lias been developed \\'ilh grmvt 
success l)y M'r. S. .le Roux at Avondale Wt-'s!., 

One g.reat disadvantage of th,e nuytlmd, Imwcver, litvs 
ill the fact that in many insia.nces the open fiu'rou’s divifle 
the area into a number of small plots o,!i whidi only ha ml 
cultivation is xiossihle. The ideal system is one hi wliicli 
t^lie surplus water i.s drawn o.tf by means o:i (dostnl l.^'rencli, 
drains discharging into a central open clianmyl. In i:}ie 
majority of instances, however, suitable stone tor planing 
ill the drains is so far removed from tlie vleis t'liat' i/lm cost 
of drainage by this method is xirohibitive. Eornuu'l.y siiitaJile 
drainage tiles were not available lotailly, hut farnnu's may 
be interested to know that the Eidipsi* Brick Co,, SaJishiiry, 
are now inamifai.'.turing a vcuy suhn'lde tiim'h d!anHd'i*r jnpe 
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ill one-foot leiio^tlis wliicli can lie purchased at a cost of £12 
lier thousand if quantities over 5,000 are taken. On the 
basis of drains 100 feet apart, the cost of the tiles would 
therefore work out at £5 per acre, and in addition there is 
the cost of excavating and hack filling the drains. 

The above method is the only suitable one to adopt in 
vleis where there is any considerable depth of ‘^^peaty^’ soil. 
The great majority of our vleis, however, particularly in 
the granite areas, are not of this type, but are underlain 
at a depth of about 2 feet by clay. In these cases the most 
satisfactory and economical form of drainage to adopt is 
that known as ^hnole drainage,’’ which has received con¬ 
siderable attention in England during recent years. In this 
method the mole, which is a steel sheet about 2 inches in 
diameter, is drawn through the underlying clay and the 
water drained through the pipes thus formed into a central 
open drain. It is similar, therefore, to the ‘■‘■'French drain” 
system, but the expense involved in excavating and back 
filling the drains is avoided. Considerable power, however, 
is required to draw the mole through the clay if the drains 
have to be pierced at any depth, the draw bar pull necessary 
varying from 2,600 lbs. at 12-incli depth to 8,000 lbs. at 
24-iiich depth. This is beyond the capacity of an ordinary 
tractor if the tractor moves with the implement, and 
formerly expensive steam tackle outfits or high powered 
tractors had to be employed. Eecently, however, by anchor¬ 
ing the tractor and using a windlass and cable for drawing 
tlie mole, excellent results at depth have been obtained with 
ordinary tractors. 

At (xwebi last season good results were obtained a 
small mole drainer hauled by oxen, but in this case the mole 
drainer was operated at the bottom of furrows wliicli bad 
been ploughed out to a depth of 12 inches, these being later 
refilled. It is to be hoped that some of the tractor firms 
ill this Colonj^ wn’ll take up the question of supixilyirig these 
windlass and cable attachments for their tractors, as there 
would undoubtedly be a demand for units of this type. 

Duty of Wateri —Practically no data are available in this 
Golony or in the Piiion of South Africa regarding the amount 
of water required hy difierent crops and the correct stages 
of pla;nt growth when vrat"er should be applie<l, although 
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knowledge o£ tliis nature is of prime importance for vseciiriiig 
tlxe l)est economic', returns from irrigated lands. It is uin 
fortunate tlu'it at pi'csunt there is no Irrigi-itioii Experiment 
Station in tliis ('oimrv where information of this type could 
he (ihtained. A publication entitled "’Alvse of Irrigivtion 
Water on Fsiriu Crops/'’ received recently from the (Janadian 
Department of Agriculture, is enlightening in this respect. 
Prom experiments, conducted at Alberta during a six-year 
period it was found that the optimum, yields of wheat w'ei'c 
obtained when a total cpiantity of 18 to 20 inelies of wmter 
(either by rainfall or irrigation) was supplied to the crop. 
Three heavy G-inch waterings, applied before sowing, at shot 
blade and at flowering stage, were found to give betier 
yields than a nuniber of lighter applications at more frequent 
intervals. The average yield of wheat under these condi¬ 
tions was 1() bags to the acre. 

IFoi’ iueenie the best yields were obtained when a total 
quantity of 24 to 27 inches of water was supplied to the 
crop, applied in about six 4-inch waterings. 

The best stages for application appeared to he one irri¬ 
gation when each crop is 12 inches high and one irrigation 
either iminediatei 5 ’ before or after cutting each crop. 

For potatoes the best yields (average 130 hags pei’ acre) 
w'ere oldainecl when a total quantity of IS incdies of waier 
was supplied to the croj? and applied in alxuit six 3-iuch 
waterings. As regards the time of applicailon, it may 1)0 
stated that a good supply of water is needed in ilic soil at 
tlio time oi planting; little or no water is luKuled during 
tlie iii'st period, of growth until the plants are al)out G inclios 
high, and thereafter water should be applied at intervals 
of about ten days and discontinued about a, month before 
harvesting. 

While it is not stated that the above practice would 
be suitable under our conditions, it is merely put forward 
as a line for investigation by tliose growing ixTigated crops. 

Matabeieland Girelei. —The Irrigation Engineer, Mata- 
belelaml, supplies the following notes:— 

There appears to be an increase in the interest displayed 
in irrigation matters and in the subject of conservation of 
water generally. Several leading farmers and raiiche,rs have 
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stated that tlu3 M’oi*ks carried out last 3 'ear Motlioiit awy 
doubt proved the justification for the expenditure incurred. 
There is a tendency towards more open discussion on the 
subject of conservation of water among the individual mem¬ 
bers of the agricultural community, but it is considered that 
debating the matter at meetings of farmers^ associations 
would aid considerably in effecting a satisfactory solution to 
the problem of obtaining adequate water supplies in the more 
arid portion of the Coloiuv Althoiigdi this ofS.ce has now 
been, in existence for a 3 mar, it is evident that a great 
niiinber of farmers are still unaware of the fact that advice 
Oil water matters is available from Bulawayo. 

The late rains experienced in Matabeleland may tend 
towards a false sense of security in the matter of sufficient 
stream how, and the agricultural coniiminitjr wmuld be well 
advise^l to take the necessary steps now to make certain of a 
suffieieiKiy of water for stock and irrigation purposes. 

The irrigation reconnaissance survey party is still 
engaged on the survey of the XJmshanclige project, near Fort 
A'ietoria, but it is hoped that this will be completed in some 
two iiioutlis’ time, when the intention is to carry out recoii- 
naissance work in the neighbourhood of Bulawayo. 

C. L. R. 
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Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Salisbury. 


ANNUAL EEPORT OF EXPERIMENTS, 
SEASON 1928-29. 


By H. C. Arnold, Manager. 


(Piiblislied icPh the Authority of the Chief Ayrieidturii^t,) 


PART II. 

LIM^G TRIALvS. 

Liniing Trials were eommeneed four years ago, when 
duplicate plots were dressed witli half-ton and one ton of linio 
per acre respectively. Two control plots, whicli rinarived no 
lime, were iiicliuleJ in tlie experiment. Mnii^e lias hetm grown 
on these plots each year since the exx)eri'!mvn,t bega,n. liiint; 
being a slow-acting agent, little benefit was (;^xp(M,*.i;ed during 
the first year, but since the second season the reiriirns from 
these plots have consistently showni. an increase in, faAT„)i:ir of 
liming. Assuming that the lime had little effect during the 
first season, namely, 192b-38, the yields ol)tained that year 
may be regarded as indicative of the natural fertility of th {3 
soil previous to the commencement of the experiment, and the 
difference between the total yields for the past three scnisons 
and those of 1925-26 will reveal the effect of the i.reatment. 
The results of these trials are shown in ifie following table. 
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Yields of 3Iaize iti Bags 'per Acre. 



Average of 

2 series. 

Total yields, 
1927-29. 
Average of 

2 series. 


Treataient. 

1925-20. 

Difference. 

One ton of lime per acre 

21.3 

47.7 

26.4 

Half-toil of lime per acre 

24.T 

52.45 

27.75 

Ho lime. 

20.6 

37.22 

16.62 


Tliese returns sliow that the i)lots which received lime 
have yielded considerably heavier crops, following the treat¬ 
ment^ than those which had no lime. The reason why the 
half-ton plots have given better returns than the one-ton 
plots is not very apparent, but the yields for 1925-26 indicate 
that the natural fertility of those plots which received the 
half-ton dressing was rather higher at the time the experi¬ 
ments began than that of the one-ton and no-lime plots. 
Because in other experiments it has been shown that the 
yields on soils of low fertility decline more rapidly than those 
on soils of high fertility, it is thought that the effect of the 
lime is more accurately reflected by the yields of the plots 
which received one ton of lime than by those to which the 
half-ton dressing was applied. In these latter returns, over 
a period of four years, a total increased yield of nearly ten 
bags of maize has resulted from the application of one ton of 
lime per acre. In view of the fact that many previous experi¬ 
ments have failed to disclose any beneficial effects from lime, 
it was thought advisable to extend these trials, and two more 
series were arranged on a more elaborate scale. Two portions 
of land which were carrying maize during the season 1927-28 
were sub-divided into plots and the yield of each plot was 
recorded. In each series one half of the plots were dressed 
with lime in July, 1928, while the other half of the plots 
remained iinliined. The higher yields of maize obtained on 
the limed plots may therefore be assumed to be due to the 
effect of the liming. In the season 1927-28 the average yield 
on twelve plots which were subsequently treated with one ton 
of lime per acre was 16.72 bags per acre, while the average 
yield on the twelve unlimed control plots was 17.42 bags per 
acre. In the year following the application of lime (1928-29) 
the yield on all of these plots was considerably lower than 
that of the previous season, hut that on the twelve limed plots 
averaged 12.27 bags per acre, as against 10.57 on the twelve 
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Tliase returns seeiu tn sIjuw lliat in spiti* t)i: 

T-Usnul slow ot liino, in tliivS casvi it Iui<i a beiicliaiul 

(lirri'iig ilia lirst sea.son. 

Ill tlie vsecoiiil of tlie iiow seriovS of triaLs on a block of 
sixteen plots, arranged after the uuiuiier of squares on a chess 
board, alternate jilots were dressed with lime, four receiving 
lialf a ton a,nd four one ton of lime per acre. The followiiig* 
tal:)Illation shows the average rdeids of tdie plots' under 
different treafmieiits before and after the a|>pliiaitio:n of hinie'. 


Yields of H/.aize in Bags per Acre, 


Maize yield, 1,1)27-28 
{bei'ore liming) 

Maize yield, 1028-2;.) 

(al’ler liming) 

1 ], .'nierenci:'! 

1 

[ 

8.48 

1 ton lime 8.87 

(average of 4 plot.f^) 

0.1,1 

i 

8. Til) 

i ton lime 7.7l) 

(a\'era.ge of 4 plots) 

- 0.8r, 

8.27 

No lime G.77 

(average of S »>lots) 

~ I.nO 


In. tliis case also, the actual yields obtaineil this season 
are sliglitl^r lotver than those of the prextious year; Imt it ■will 
be seen that wdiereas the anioiint nf nuiize rea])ed on i:he ploits 
.wliicli received one ton of lime is inncrii'aHy erjual to that 
obtained tlie year before, the yiebl riua.i tfo^ iitinnuni ;|)1o'is 
decreased by It bags per am.'e. 

Ill these experiments therefore—wlii^'h. art' ladug coa- 
ducted on nuiuorous plots and under tliifereni cundititois of 
soil fertility—in nearly every cast* an inmaised yield has been 
obtained from the limed -plots, even wlien—as in the lanv 
series—the lime had been incorporated with the mo’I for siu'h 
a short period as a few months only. Ibnni tlie- results of 
these experiments it appears that under certain conditions 
applications of lime may have beneficial effects on the land. 
But since iiiiinerous previous trials, both at this station and in 
other centres in Southern Bhode-sia, have failed to sliow 
increased yields througdi the liming, these more recent trials 
may merely indicate that while the virgin soil on formations 
similar to that of this station contains suflic-ient lime to meet 
the requirements of maize and other c.i'ops for a, p(*riod of 
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ten to fifteen years, yet the natural stores of lime are 
graclxially depleted and ai'tificial dressings become necessary 
after .siicli a lapse of time. 

It is tlioiigiit that land which has been cultivated for a 
number of years, and particularly land which lias been 
induced to yield heavily through the application of fertilisers 
and green manures, will probably be benefited by periodical 
dressings of lime or wood ashes at the rate of a half to one 
ton per acre. But before the liming of extensive areas is 
commenced, farmers are advised first to experiment on a 
reasonably small vScale and to bear in mind that the reward 
to be won from such treatment is only likely to be fully 
realised after a period of three to four years has elapsed. 

GEOITND NUT VAEIETY TEIALS. 

The luimber of varieties under trial has now been reduced 
to the three kinds which previous experiments have shown 
to be the heaviest croi>pers. These possess distinctive 
characteristics ond will be kept as standard varieties for com¬ 
paring with other new varieties or strains which may be 
introduced from time to time. Duplicate plots of each of 
these kinds were sown last 3^ear and the following results were 
recorded: — 


Yields in Ihs, 

per Acre of Unshelled Nuts, 


Season 

Average over Average over 

Variety. 

1928-29. 

5 years, 6 years. 

dumbo (runner) . 

2,510 

2,440 2,452 

Virginia bunch . 

2,490 

2,096 2,162 

Spanish buncli. 

1,450 

1,714 1,670 

All the Spanish bunch nuts grown at this station durin. 


the season under review^ suffei^ed rather severely from a 
fungoid disease which attacks the leaves and stems of the 
plants, causing premature leaf-fail, and probably thereby 
Inducing the crop of nuts to some extent. The other varieties, 
particularly the Virginia bunch, appear to possess greater 
powers of resistance, and farmers whose crops are consistently 
reduced by this cause may find in the Virginia hunch a more 
suitable variety. If a change is contemplated, however, it 
should be remembered that the Virginia bunch recpiires a 
soine-what longer growing season than the Spanish, and for 
that reason it, should be planted comparatively early to secure 
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tile iK'iS't results, .Ajioi.hei- point in. .I'nvoiir ot i>,he Virginia, 
'buiie.li Is tli(^ lu,r^*e sij^e of iis keivnels, wliicli. for <*.ortai:i! 
purposes ifi tlie coirre(*.l,io,!ievy trade iU'e prefe/rred to tlie 
smaller nuts of the 8})a,uisli Imneli. 

POTATO TRIALS. 

Gr(3eji. Manures for Potatoes .—It is well known tiiat tliis 
crop (le,mauds an open soil wliicli admits air and moisture 
freely and allows the growing tiihers to develop witlioi.it 
liindraiiee. Besides vSiipplying plant foods, applications of 
farm :ma,niire and green no,anure improve tlie nieclianical con¬ 
dition of the soil. 

Under Rhodesian fanning conditions the supply of fann 
manure is often limited, and these investigations were (muu- 
nieiioed four years ago to determine the extent to wlricJi the 
ploughing under of green manure crops would lienefit the 
following potato crop. In these trials velvet lieans and Sunn 
hemp have been grown as green manures, and oats for hay or 
seed are grown on an intermediate plot. A light dressing of 
fa.rm manure—six tons per acre—is given to all of tli© plots 
during the winter months, and 200 lbs. of bone and siiper- 
phovspliate is distributed along the furrows at planting time. 


Til 

e following ialih 

e sliow 

s the rc'su 

l.ts o! 

fhci' 

trials. 

o.mittin 

g sea-son .1027-28, 

when 

tli('' crojis 

were 

V(,u‘y 

stu,'ionsl,,Y 

damagi 

'd l)y insert pests 







Poiaio Vields in Jhiifs 

of 150 Ihs 

. /n.o* 

/Icrc. 








A,V(.iriige 





umi 

- 1928- 



Treal/meiit. 


2(1 

27. 

2!). 

a Hriasons, 

■Vclvn 

t l)ca-!„is |')h.)u,ghed 

umler 

... 95.7 

92 

02 

82.i) 

Sunn 

.lieni]') p,lt>ughed 

uiuhu' 

... 87.7 

95 

57 

7! 1.2 

Onts 

reaped . 


... 77.8 

84' 

i\2 

7-l:.(> 


These trials luvve not given as decided evidence i.n fa;voTir 
of gree,!i manuring as might he expected. Tlie increased 
yields recorded as a result of green manuring are within 'i;h(^ 
limits of experimental error. The reason for the (,'Oinpara- 
tively small response is not easy to explain, hut it is suggested 
that a. ■ebntrihutory cause may have been that i.lic green 
manure had 'not sufficiently broken down to benefit fully tliC' 
early maturing potato crop. Eacdi year tubers have been 
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planted during early KoYeniTber and tlie crops liaTe matured 
in the following Febriiarj^ 

Ill future, planting will be delayed until December, by 
which, time the green manure will have bad more time to 
break down and to become readily available for the use of the 
potato crop. 

Size of Seed Trials .—^Here tubers of three difierent sizes 
were used, and were taken from a bulked crop raised from 
seed which had been grown in Ehodesia for six seasons— 
always as a summer or rainy season crop. The large tubers 
■weighed about 3 ozs. each, those classed as medium -v^mighed 
2 ozs. each, and the small ones weighed 1 oz. each. Quadru¬ 
plicate plots were planted with each of these grades of seed. 
The average yields of each series of four plots and the propor¬ 
tions of different sized tubers are given in the following 
table: — 

Yields per Acre in Bags of 150 ll)s. each. 


Size of 

parent tubers. 

Size of progeny. 
Large. Medium. 

Small. 

Total 

yield. 

Percentage of 
large tubers 
to total yield. 

Large 

37.0 15.6 

7.4 

60.0 

62 

Medium ... 

23.2 13.0 

5.0 

41.2 

56 

Small 

11.6 9.6 

6.8 

28.0 

41 


These trials corroborate those of previons years and show^ 
that tlie large seed yielded considerably higher crops than the 
mecliiiin sized seed, and more than twice as much as the small 
seed, and moreover, that the large seed gave a much, higher 
proportion of marketable tubers than the other grades. These 
returns support the view previously expressed that when see<l 
tubers are taken from a bulked crop whose productive capacity 
has not been kept to a high level by a careful selection, better 
resxilts are likely to be obtained from tubers which are rather 
larger in size than those usually recommended for seed 
purposes. The reason for this is probably that in most cases 
the productivity of potatoes rapidly decreases after their first 
impoi'tation into this Colony, and that by the use of small 
tubers for seed purposes the degenerative strains are p.ropa- 
gated, w^hile the desirable large-tnbered strains are gradually 
eliminated. It is thought, therefore, that the results obtained 
in this exj>e,rinieut are not entirely due io the actual si.zc‘ of 
the seed tubers, but that the yields have been infineneed by 
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.hereditary characteristics as well. It must he remembered 
that the results of this e'Xperiment are only applicable under 
conditions which are similar in all respects (that is, when the 
tubers are all taken from the same strain, after it has been 
grown in this Colony for a number of years). It is highly 
probable that small tubers of a newly imported heavy bearing 
strain would give heavier yields than large tubers from a 
crop which had degenerated through not having been kept to 
a high productive standard by rigid selection with that end 
ill view. 

SWEET POTATOES. 

The provision of succulent winter feed receives iiu'reased 
attention year by year from owners of farm live stock, who 
realise the necessity for the provision of a substitute for green 
fodder during the di.y season. Other succulent crops such as 
pumpkins and melons are commonly grown, but in some 
seasons these crops fail to give the expected returns and 
cannot therefore be relied on. The sweet potato crop seldom, 
if ever, fails, and when established it will yield crops of 
tubers and green tops for at least two seasons. Except on 
land of high fertility, heavy crops of tubers are not obtained 
after the second season. The sweet potato provides a regular 
supi)ly of succulent fodder over a period of several months. 
The tops may l)e used in the green state during the late 
summer and autumn, and their period of usefnlness may be 
extended ]>y preserving them in the form i>f hay or using them 
for silage or grazing before they are killed by frosts. When 
they are to be used for silage—on a(*coiuit of their high 
moisture conte.nt-—tliey should be cut and allowed to wilt in. 
the field for about ten days before being ensiled. This 
excess of moisture is sometimes utilised for t'orrecting the 
lack of water in maize plants which have become too dry for 
silage making. When used in this way, the maize stalks and 
sweet potato vines should be well mixed together during the 
process of filling the silo, or if more convenient, they may be 
packed in the silo in alternate layers, but the layers should 
not be more than a few inches thick. 

The tubers provide succulent food during the winter 
months. These are relished by all classes of live stock and 
are available for use from May to October, after which they 
sprout and produce an abundance of green tops, which may be 
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used again for feed or for propagation pmposes. A eontinii- 
oils supply of siiccnlent food^ extending ttroiiglioiit tlie whole 
year, can be obtained from a well-managed field of sw^eet 
potatoes. 

In yiew of the suitability of tins crop for local con¬ 
ditions, many varieties have been introduced to this station. 
Among these the Early Butter, Calabash Leaf and Common 
Pink have consistently yielded heavy crojjs, and are regarded 
as the best of the many which have been thoroughly tested. 
Tile Calabash Leaf variety produces an ahimdance of vines, 
but rather fewer tubers than the other kinds. Tlie Early 
Blitter variety does not yield such a heav^^ crop of vines as 
the Calabash Leaf , but at this wstation its production of tubers 
lias been more consivstent and more abundant tban that of the 
others. The Common Pink gives a heavy crop of tubers, but 
considerably less vine than the other kinds. 

Three new varieties, namely, Southern Queen, Porto 
Rican and Yellow Jersey, appear this season for the first time 
in our variety trials. These were received through the 
courtesy of Mr. Kapnek of Glendale, who imported them from 
the United States of America. 

SWEET POTATO VARIETY TRIALS. 

Yields in Ihs. per Acre. 


Name of variety. 

Average weight 
of tubers 
over 7 years. 

Average yield 
of green tops 
over 7 years. 

Early Butter. 

17,213 

15,730 

Calabash Leaf . 

13,566 

18,413 

Common Pink . 

17,189 

12,594 

Red ISTanceinun d ... 

12,390 

15,440 

Linslade . 

over 4 years 
16,304 

17,967 

Oklahoma .. 

over 3 years 
7,940 

17,400 

Yellow Jersey . 

over 1 year 
17,781 

10,148 

Southern Queen. 

13,965 

13,459 

Porto Rican. 

10,605 

15,566 

"With the {ibjeet of 

finding whether it 

is likely to 


profitahle to allo^w the volunteer crop, which appears in the 
second season, to reach maturity, part of each variety trial plot 
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during Idle four years lias been allowed to remain down 
to produce a sec'oiul cu'op, Altlioiigli, the yields of the 
■volunteer crop a,re not usually as heavy ns those of the first 
season and the tubers are smaller, vsatisfactory results have 
been recorded. Under practical farming conditions, particui- 
larly if the laud was weedy, less favourable results might be 
obtained, but the difficulty wu'th weeds can he largely over- 
ciome hy thoroughly discing- the field in early December, soon 
after th.e first crop of weeds appears. Harrowing* in this way 
may temporarily destroy the vines, but these would soon 
sprout again from below the ground and produce a luxiiriant 
growth wliicli would e^ectively compete with later crops of 
■^veeds. 

It has been noticed here that the foliage of the vohinteer 
crop is more frequently attacked by insect pests than that of 
the first crop, and this fact provides a further reason for not 
keeping the potato field down for more than two seasons. 

SWEET POTATOES: VOLUNTEER CROP. 

Yields of TnheA^s in Ihs. per Acre. 



1st year’s crop 

Volunteer 

Average 

3 previous 

Average of 


for 

crop, 

1928-2!). 

seasons’ 

4 seasons’ 


comparison, 

volunteers, 

volunteer 

Name of variety. 

1927-28. 


1925-27. 

crops. 

Early Butter. 

20,TGn 

12,012 

11,569 

11,679 

Common Pink 

19,640 

12,312 

10,006 

10,583 

Calabash Leaf 

14,784 

6,016 

5,660 

5,749 

Red Nance mu ml ... 

10,800 

5,400 

6,542 

6,257 

Linslade . 

2o,;ioo 

11,296 

8,800 

9,638 

Average of all 
varieties . 

17,281 

9,407 

8,517 

8,781 

These returns 

show that 

the yield 

of ill hers 

from the 


second crop may be expected to be about half as much as that 
of the first crop, and since the yield of green tops in the 
second year is about equal to that of tlie first, the total yield 
compares well -with the first crop. Further, as it can be 
obtained at a very low cost, it appears to be good practice to 
allow the second crop to mature. 


{To he concluded.) 
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Low Concrete Dams. 


By E. Hamilton Egberts, B.vSc. (Eng.), Assistant 
Irrigation Engineer. 


Several distinct types of structure will be described in 
tliis article, eacli suitable for certain conditions and all 
designed witb a view cliiefly to securing the greatest sim¬ 
plicity and economy of construction as far as may be con¬ 
sistent witb strengtb and effectiveness. It is liardly 
necessary to state tliat all concrete dams must be founded 
on, and anchored to, sound, solid rock, but the nature of 
this rock will influence the method of achieving the desired 
object. For low walls, a cheap and efficient system is that 
of cementing stout steel bars into holes “jumped’’ into the 
rock at frequent intervals, and this is illustrated in the 
accompanying drawings. For higher dams it is safer to 
chip (not blast) furrows or “berms” in the rock face, so as 
to leave a rough surface with which the concrete may form 
a secure union. 

It is impossible in the scope of this short article to 
give a complete specification for concrete work, and refer¬ 
ence should be made to standard text liooks or to the article 
entitled “Concrete on the Farm,” which appeared in the 
Rhodesia Agruniltivral Joiirnal for April, 1926, and was re¬ 
printed as Bulletin No. 588. Further detailed or special 
advice will readily he given by the Irrigation Divivsion on 
application. 

Movable Dam.. —In many parts of the Colony trouble is 
caused by dams gradually filling up with silt brought down 
by floods, and in such cases a movable dam is a conveiiieiit 
solution of the difficulty. A suitable type is illustrated in Fig. 
1, in which it will he noted that the dam consists of concrete 
piers, the gaps between which, are filled by baulks of timber, 
sliding in channel-iron uprights set in concrete. At tlie on- 
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set of tlie rains file baulks are lifted out (by means of eye¬ 
bolts at each end), tliereby allowing the flood to sweep 
freely throxigh the openings and carry silt and debris clear 
away. Towards the end of the season the baulks are re¬ 
placed, to permit the dam to fill with, water relatively free 
from silt. The joints between the baulks are made water¬ 
tight by means of strips of hessian or tarred felt nailed to 
the timbers. The baulks should be creosoted, and the 
hessian or felt should he tarred. The design of this dam 
is snch that tlie load on the baulks is taken by the cliaiinel- 
iroii uprights and not by the concrete buttresses. It is 
esvsential, therefore, that the channels should be set deep 
into holes blasted in the rock and securely cemented into 
place, with 1 : 3 cement mortar. Any cracks opened by the 
blasting should he filled wdth cement grout. The upper end 
of the channel-iron is braced by a 60 lb. rail set in the con¬ 
crete and let into the rock. Instead of a 60 Ih. rail a length 
of 3 in. X 3 in. angle iron may be used. The dam is designed 
to withstand a flood 2 feet deep over the crest, so that it will 
be dangerous to leave the baulks in position in times of 
severe flood. The quantities of material for the principal 
items in a unit section of a 6 foot dam are as folloW'S:— 

Concrete, 3.37 cub. yards (7| bags of cement). 

Channel-iron, 6 in. x 3 in. x 14.5 lb./ft., 2 lengths of 
8 feet. 

Baulks, 9 ins. x 4 ins., 8 lengths of G ft. 5 ins. 

60 lb. rails, 2 lengths of 8 ft. 

The cost per foot will be about £2 11s, (see Table 5), 
based on concrete at 40s. cubic yard, steel at 4d. per 
poxiiid and baulks at 2s. 8d. per foot, together with esti¬ 
mated labour costs. 

Reinfuroed Slab Dam«—The principle of this design is 
that steel joists of suitable size are cemented into deep holes 
5 feet apart, and receive the load from relatively thin panels 
of reinforced concrete. It will be seen that it is essential 
for the rock to he absolutely soimd and strong, since com¬ 
plete reliance is placed on it, and therefore it is advisable 
to limit the height of the dam to about 8 feet. Up to this 
point, however, tlie design is extiTunely flexible, and by 
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selecting’ joists of siiitalyle- streiig’tli tlie da-in :iiia\ he 
(IcsigTied for ii wide range ot conditions. The (lain lias 
advantages of greai; economy and simplicity, si.iice it tennis 
itself to rapid and easy (*onstruction. The joists an'* first 
erected, truly verti(?al and in line, and tln^ d-8tli in. hori¬ 
zontal reinforcing rods, in 5 ft. 3 in, length.s with tlic ends 
screwed, are passed tlirongh holes drilled 4 ins. apa.rf; in 
the webs of the joists and bolted tight, so that the reiriforo 
iiig material in each section forms a rigid structure liy 
itself. The j in. vertical rods are wired to the d-Sth in. rods 
at the correct spa<‘ing. Timber shutten’ing (in sections 2 
feet high) is then bolted to the joists and set i.o the piofiei’ 
distance apart; it is advisable not i.o ait.ein|)t to pour a 
greater depth of concrete than 2 feet in. oiu^ operation, Imt 
as soon as one ‘^pour” ivS complete, the next upinu' section of 
slnittering should be set in place and lioncrcvting (uniiinucul. 

Sufficient sets of forms should lie available in order that 
a complete panel may be poured in a day and the slmttmlng 
left undisturbed for a week. 

The design lends itself to concrete being phased in shori; 
complete sections, and hence, if time is not importani;, only 
three or four sets of shuttering may he re(|uired. 

Designs have been prepared for two heights of darn, 
5 feet and S feet, and tlie qtiantities for a 5 f‘oot length of 
each are as follows:— 

TABLE I. 


1 

’.Material, 

5 foot tlam. 

' 8 foot dam. 

Steel joist 

7 ft. long, 9 ills. X 4 ins, x 

,10 ft:., long, 12 ins. x 


21 Ib./ft, 

0 ins. X 44 lb./ft. 

Concrete.. 

0.40 cub, yard 

1.0 cub. yard 

Cement . 

IJ bags 

8 bags 


The slab is (i inches thick for the 5 foot dam and 7| 
inches thick for the 8 foot dam. 

The costs per foot, assuming concrete a,t ,.£5 pe;r (‘■u!)ic' 
yard and steel at 4d. per pound, will be resp(>(';tivel,y 24s. 
and 56s. (see Table 5). 
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It will be seen tbat this is an extremely cheap form of 
dam, besides being simple to construct. As substitutes for 
the steel Joists, pipes and 60 lb. rails were considered; pipes 
were found useless, but the rails may be used in the 5 foot 
dam if spaced 20 inches apart. A saving in first cost will 
be made, but this is largely offset by the expense of the 
extra holes in the rock, and no saving can be made in the 
concrete, as 6 inches may be regarded as a minimimi 
thickness. 

Althoiigli absolute water-tightness is not guaranteed in 
this type of dam, it is a very economical form of construc¬ 
tion, which will he found serviceable under a great variety 
of conditions, c./y., for diversion weirs, where the whole of 
the stream flow is not required to be diverted; for storage 
of the normal flow for limited periods; and for soil erosion 
protection works, such as closing up of large dongas. 

Crayity-Sectioil Dam«—A dam of this type is illustrated 
in Fig. 3, and will he observed to differ from the usual con¬ 
crete wall in one important respect, viz., that timber form 
work is obviated by the use of concrete blocks which are 
moulded prior to placing. It may be said that this design 
was somewhat disappointing, as it was hoped that a bigger 
saving would result from the abolition of the timber shutter¬ 
ing, but the dam still possesses coniniendable simplicity of 
construction, as it avoids the use of complicated timbering 
and requires no great skill in building. In passing, it may be 
said that thivS saving is more pronounced with dams of 
greater height, and do(>s not show itself to the best advantage 
in a low wall. Flie Idocks are 18 in. x 9 in. x 6 in., of 
1 : 3:6 concrete, and should he easily handled, as the 
weight will be about 85 pounds each; they may he cheaply 
cast in simple, inexpensive wooden moulds. For the down¬ 
stream face a certain number of '‘speciaF’ blocks 27 inches 
long are required, in order to project well into the ‘‘heart¬ 
ing.This ‘Tiearting^’ consists of coarse 1:4:8 concrete, 
containing, say, 20 per cent, of “plums’’ (large stones, 
6 or 9 incheKS diameter). The method of pouring this con-^ 
Crete is illustrated in the drawing. Three courses of 
“stretcher” blocks are laid in 1:4 cement mortar, and 
then the ‘Tieartiiig” is placed and finished off level with the 
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top course. A course of “header’^ blocks is then laid, and 
three more courses of ‘‘stretchers/’ and the “hearting*’’ 
again brought up to the level. This method avoids the 
necessity of placing concrete underneath an over-hanging 
block, which may cause weakness owing to air spaces and 
the difficulty of proper ramming. Great care must be taken 
that the surface of concrete should be chipped, cleaned and 
washed before placing new concrete on the top of it. It is 
necessary to build truly level footings on which to lay the 
blocks, and these footings must be properl^^ “keyed” into 
the rock, A number of 1 inch steel bars must be cemented 
into holes jumped in the rock as shown; these pairs of bars 
should be spaced about 3 feet ai)art along the line of the 
dam. The approximate quantities of material are as follow 
(for 1 foot length, of dam):— 


TABLE 2. 


Item. 

8 foot clam. 

12 foot dam. 

15 foot dam. 

Blocks 18 ins. x 9 ins, x 
ti ins. 

21 

32 

! 40 

Blocks 27 ins. x 9 ins. x 

6 ins. 

5 

8 

I 

10 

Mass concrete 

1,2 cub. yards 

1 

2.5 cub. yards 

3.9 cub, yards 

Cement 

3.4 bags 

6.2 bags 

10.1 bags 

Cost per foot ... 

£4 2s. Od. 

£7 10s. Od. 

£11 2s. Od. 


The above costs are arrived at by assuming that the 
blocks will cost 40s. per cubic yard (lOd, each) and the mass 
concrete 35s. per cubic yard. 


“Amblirseri®® Dams. —This type of dam is ingenious, in 
that it uses the very water it stores to increase its stability; 
and consequently possesses the advantages of lightness and 
a more uniform distribution of pressure on the foundations. 
It requires, however, a somewhat complicated system of 
timber form work, which naturally adds to the cost. It is 
uneconomical in a low clam, and therefore nothing under 12 
feet has been considered in this article. The dam consists 
of sloping, reinforced slabs, set at an ano*U 
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and supported by triangular buttresses at intervals^ Since 
ii. is necessary to pass flood water over 'tbe crest of 

the dam, another slab is required on the downstream side. 
But if the dam is intended purely for storage, and provision 
can be made for disposing of fllood water through a separate 
.spillway, this second slab may be omitted, provided that the 
dam he built to an extra height of r3 or 4 feet. The but¬ 
tresses are 12 inches thick at the top and increase slightly 
in thickness toward the bottom; the concrete is mixed 
1: 3: 6, and though theoretically the buttress needs n.o 
reinforcement, it is advisable to include a 12 inch mesh of 
I inch rods. Each, slab is a separate unit (to take care of 
expansion, and to simxilify the }>lacing of reinforcement), 
^and a joint is made at each buttress, the face of wdiich is 
thickened to a T shape, as shown in Eig\ 4. The slab re¬ 
inforcement is placed 14 inches from, the inside face. The 
spacing of the bxittresses varies w'ith the height of the dam, 
for the sake of economy; for a 12 foot dam the spacing is 
9 ft. 3 ins., and for a 15 foot dam it is 10 ft. 9| ins. 
The dimensions are as follow:— 


TABLE 3. 


of (lam 

Top thickness 

Jiot-i.om thickness 

Ihittorn thick! h*hh 

(maximum). 

of sial>. 

of slab. 

of imirriiHs. 

12 feet 

8 inches 

MJ* inches 

lo.r> incluw 

j 


8 „ 

i m „ 
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T'he following' table indicates the si;^e 
reinforcings rods:— 


TABLE 4. 


and spacing of 


Position 

12 foot dam 

1 5 foot dam 

Main rods in slab 
(horizontal). 

Top 4 feet, | in. rods (10 
at 4^ in. spacing). 

Next 8 feet, ^ in. rods (27 
at 3| in. spacing). 
Bottom 4 feet, in. rods 
(16 at 3 in. spacing). 

Top 4 feet, f in. rods (9 at 
5 in. spacing). 

Next 8 feet, 1 in. rods (24 
at 4 in. spacing). 

Bottom 8 feet, § in. rods 
(27 at 3-i in. spacing). 

Temperature rods 
(main slab). 

J in. rods, 4 in. apart. 

Top 8 feet, in, rods 0 in. 
apart. 

Bottom 8 feet, J in. rods 
3 in. apart. 

Main horizontal rods 
(downstream slab). 

^ in. rods, o in. apart. 

in. rods, 5 in. apart. 

Temperature rods 
(downstream slab). 

i in. rods, 6 in. apart. 

1 in. imls, 6 in. apart. 

Buttress. 

^ in. rods, 12 in. apart 

1 both ways. 

i 

I , i 

4 in. rods, 12 in. apart both 
ways. 


The costs of ‘^Ambnrsen’’ dams, as given in Table 5, are 
based on the following prices: Slab concrete (1:2:4) 
£Q per cubic yard, buttress and footing concrete (l:-i:(>) 
.£3 per cubic yard. These costs are purpoHcly assumed a 
little on the high side, since it is unlikely tliat the work 
will he done by anyone but a skilled liontratiior. It is 
highly advisable that special advice and supervision should 
be sought before embarking on the construction of a dam 
of this sort, for each case requires careful consideration on 
its merits. 






TABLE 5. 
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Falks to Poultry Keepers. 


THE SELECTION AND PREPARATION OF FOWLS 
FOR EXHIBITION. 


By li. G. WiiEELDON, Chief Poultry Officer. 


Tlie exliiblting of poultry by members of poultry clubs or 
farmers should be regarded with some importance. Poultry 
shows, whether held exclusively for poultry or in conjunction 
with agricultural shows, are not only of much interest to the 
public, but they play an important part in the development of 
the poultry industry. 

Selecting the BirdSa —The selection of birds for exhibition 
should be done eaii 3 n The first selection sliould be made 
carefiill^^ by observing the birds as tliey appear in the yard 
or on range. Tills should take place not less t.!.ian a month 
before the date of the show. While making these observa¬ 
tions the exhibitor should keep in mind the general 
chara.eterislic's of the breed or variety to be shown. 

Every flock will include individual birds that are out¬ 
standing in appearance and which possess desirable type and 
colour of pluiimge. The more outstanding liirds slimiid lie 
caught and carefullj^ examined in detail. Note the defects 
and desirable poi.nts in conformation and the surface and 
under co](.>iir 'Of the plumage, as described in the South African 
Standards of Perfection. In choosing the birds for exhibition 
remember there are no perfect fowls. The selection is largely 
a matter of picking those with the least defects and tlio most 
desirable all-roiihd' characteristics. Good head points are 
generally^ associated with good all-round qualities. It is not 
advisable d.o over-rate any one good point. Birds that possess 
any disqualifying d.efects for,the breed or variety they repre- 
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sent should not under any circrimstances be sent to the show. 
In addition to the standard requirements, the final decision, 
should be given to those birds which are in good condition, 
that are vigorous and with good general appearance. 

Traiiiing and Condstioning.—Birds that have been trained 
and properly prepared for the show will stand a better chance 
of winning in competition with other birds equally as good, 
but unattractive owing to soiled plumage and scaly legs. 

The selected birds vshould be removed from the flock and 
placed in neat, clean, roomy coops for short periods of two or 
three days at a time, alternately, ujd to a few days before the 
show. They should then be confined until ready to be 
despatched. The birds should not be confined to the coops for 
long* coiitmiious periods, as this may cause them to lose con¬ 
dition and moult. Handle them gently, so as not to 
frighten tliein. Frequent handling in this way will have the 
effect of trainiiig birds that are wild or timid. When liaiidling 
fowls hold the legs with the fingers of the left hand, and the 
breast bone resting on the palm of the hand, with the head 
of the bird towards the body of the operator. Take the bird 
<)ut of the cage often and stroke the x>himage and handle the 
wattles, lobes and comb with the right hand, as the Judge 
would do. Open oxit the wings and change the bird from 
one hand to the otlier. When in the coop the birds should 
be gently ioiiched or moved about with a light stick. If thivS 
is done frequently ana properly, tliey expect it when one 
approaclieK, and on opening the coop the birds will readily 
step into the hands. 

It is not reasonable to expect tlie judge to contend with 
birds tiiat are ^vild or out of condition {)r infected with scaly 
legs and insect vermin or otherwise improperly prepared. 
Birds for exliibition >s]'roiild, to say the least, be xvell furnished, 
vigorous and in good c<mdition, with lustrous plumage, clean 
bright headgear, legs and feet. 

Small food utensils should be supplied for each coop and 
the birds fed in the usual way without overfeeding’* them. 
Encourage the birds to approach and feed out of the hands 
whenever convenient. They sbonld 'be tempted with a little 
raw nieat,()(‘(‘asionally, which they like, ambit will serve also 
to improve their condition. ■ - 
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Washing*— TIk-5 birds vsliould bo wavsbed iwo or tliree days 
lie.Eoro i.lie date of sliowing or despatcliing*. Idle plimiage of 
iilie w’liii;e variei.ies of fowls, suclj as the Wlilt© Leglioriia, 
W’yai.ul()tl:es, Light Sussex and the buif and mottled 
varieties, should be washed. Dark coloured birds, such as 
K-liocle Lslancl Reds, Black Orpingtons, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks and Ihlack Leghorns, need not be washed unless their 
pliimage is considerably soiled. The head, feet and shanks, 
liowever, oi‘ ajj varieties should be jiroperly cleaned. The 
ac'dual washing of l)irds is not a difficult operation, and with 
a, lii/tle practi<*.e the novice will wsoon become proficient in tliis 
work. Before attempting to wash the birds for exhibition, it 
would be advisable for the novice to take two or three other 
birds from the flock and wash them as described, so as to 
gain confidence and practice before washing those to be shown. 

Tlie birds should l)e waslied in a warm room or building 
with a, lieaier supplied if the weather is eioiid}-’- and cold, 
otherwise choose a warm, sunny day and wash them in a pro¬ 
tected locality in the open. The washing should he clone in 
the morning, so that the plumage will have time to dry well 
before the evening. The coops or hampers to be used for 
despatching the birds shonlcl he placed in a protected, sunny 
position ill which the birds can be placed to dry after being 
washed. Clean shavings or straw should he placed inside 
the coop, a/nd the i;op, liack and two sides eovercHl with, hessian 
f,o protect the birds. The front of the coox> should lie open 
and tvxposed to the sun. Take three or four suitable recei)- 
tacles to liold water and arrange them on a bench or ])latfoTm 
of (amvoniont height. Each hath should contain sutfkmmt 
water to cover the l)ody of the bird when immersed. 'll 
possible, clean rain water should he used—hanl water may 
not give vsatisfactory results. The contents of the first liath 
is to be used for the actual washing and cleansing, second 
and third l)ath for rinsing and removing all the soap. 

Lux or any white toilet soap may be used for washing. 
The water in tlie first bath should be heated to a temperature 
which, is comfortable to the hand, and in the other baths it 
should he lukewarm. Add lux to the first hath and whisk 
into a lather. Tlmn begin washing the legs, and if necessary, 
scrub gently with, a nail brush. When the legs are cJ.eaii, 
s'ul)nierge the body of the bird to th,e base of the ne(k and 
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tlioroiig.lily soak the plumage to the skin. This is effectively 
clone by lifting the feathers and gently rubbing the lather 
well into the various sections of the body. A small sponge 
will be a convenience in this respect, especially for cleaning 
the wing and tail feathers. If the feathers are badly soiled, a 
nail brush can be used with advantage. Wash the neck 
feathers and head, then remove the bird and squeeze out as 
much water as possible from the plumage. The bird may 
then be placed In the second bath and slowly swayed about 
with the object of removing the soap. Oontinue by placing 
the bird in the third bath, and repeat the process to remove 
the reinainder of the soap. A final rinsing may be given 
and then dry the plumage with a towel. The bird is now 
ready to be placed in the drying coop. A small quantity of 
washing blue might he added to the last bath to make the 
water sky blue in colour. This improves the appearance of 
light coloured birds. If the soap is not thoroughly removed 
it will cause the feathers to cling together or appear matted 
when dry. 

The legs, comb and wattles should be treated when the 
plumage is thoroughly dry. A little vaseline or sweet oil 
may be gently rubbed into these sections, then wiped off or 
polished with a clean cloth. If too much vaseline or oil is 
used it wdll soil the plumage. In the ease of birds wdtli red 
ear lobes similar treatment is necevssary as for the comb, but 
ill the case of white ear lobes a little zinc ointment should be 
rubbed in. At night time the birds should be placed in a 
comfortable shed or room. A few drops of eucalyptus oil in 
the drinking water is beneficial after washing. An iron tonic 
such as Parish’s Chemical Pood or Eastern’s Syrup given 
in the drinking* water a day or two before tlie show will tone 
the system and redden the face and comb. 

Despatching Birds to Show. —Comfortable, roomy, clean 
coops or poultry hampers should alwa^^s be used. The floor 
of the coop or hamper should be bedded with fine, clean chaff, 
and ill this place some finely cracked grain, grit and shell. If 
the journey is not a long one, a piece of beetroot or kaffin 
melon can be iivsed instead of drinking -water. This supplies 
ail the liquid the birds require and will obviate spilling the 
water and soiling the plumage. If the journey is to be a- long 
one, it 'will be necessary to place some water in a receptacle 
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firintly fixed to tlie side of the coop well above the litter. A 
piece of cabbage or lettuce may be hung in the coop for the 
l)irds to peck at. Address to the secretary of the show and 
label the crate, ^‘^Valuable' live birds—'with care/' ‘"'Deliver 
iinniediately, ’ ■’ or ^ rgent. ’ ’ 

If the exhibitor accompanies his birds to the show, 
advantage could be taken of the opporttinity to touch them up 
before peniiiiig. In addition to the feeding by the show 
authorities, it is advisable to give a little fresh meat and some 
chopped onion each day; the former will tend to balance the 
rations and the latter to prevent a chill. If the birds catch 
cold, give a qiiinme pill (2 grains) night and morning. 

Treatment after Show.—As soon as the birds return 
from the show, examine them carefully, and if they seem out 
of sorts, treat accordingly. Always keep the birds isolated 
ill a dry, warm place for a few days before putting them back 
in their pens. This treatment should always be carried out, 
for it frequently saves trouble and expense. 


Extracts from the Report of the 
Chief Native Commissioner 

FOR. THE YEAR. 1929. 


Afforestation. —Afforestation .in reserves iwS fostered 
through Native Eeserve Trust Diind assistaiic^.e, hut depends 
necessarily on individual care and enthusiasm. Instances 
of progress in this regard are tlie jilanting of 10,000 trees 
in Zwimba Reserve under the direction of Father Lonbiere; 
the establishment of five plantations (187,000 trees) in 
Chiliinanzi through the unselfish enterprise of the Jesuit 
Fathers at Driefontein; 26,000 gum trees at dip tanks in 
Gutu Reserve; and 12,000 gum trees planted in Seliikwe 
Reserve. In Marandellas and Charter districts afforestation 
has for some years past been prosecuted and show's progress. 

Liwe Stock. —Abuiiclanoe of grazing and freedom (except 
in one district) from East Coast Fever have marked the 
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'year. Cattle, both in Matabeleland and Mashonalaiid, have 
thrived. In native agricnltiire Maslioiialand attracts first 
attention, but in pastoral pursuits Matabeleland has pride of 
place, both because of her better grasses and the superiority 
of Matabele as stockmen. But the Matabele are too self- 
satisficed on this score and not as open to suggestions for 
improvement as are the Mashona. Their rigid conservatism 
ill respect of cattle is not unsupported by reason. They aim 
at hardiness and get it. But in market values the despised 
Mashona stock are already, through better bulls, approach¬ 
ing the Matabele cattle, and threaten to surpass them at no 
distant date. In addition to those acquired by individuals, 
there are now 3,151 grade bulls serving native cattle. The 
Matabele are less content than are the Mashona to leave the 
selection of their bulls to offidals. Their acquisitions are 
therefore mostly through private purchase. They are not 
only more individualistic in this matter, but they have the 
affection of true pastoralists for their cattle. The elimina¬ 
tion. of scrub bulls goes on satisfactoril 3 ^ The total number 
of cattle sold is reported to be 59,214, of which 10,930 are 
reported from Gwaiida district alone. The natives of this 
district are driven through scanty rainfall to depend for a 
living mainly on their cattle, which bear a relation to the 
population (man, woman and cliild) of ].)etween four and 
five to one. 

The following is a statement of native-owned stock for 
the past two years:— 

11 ) 28 . !!) 20 . 

Horned cattle . 1,420,913 1,495,803 

ySheep . 279,678 268,251 

Goats .. 792,440 771,011 

Pigs . 47,350 37,889 

Agriculturea —The harvest i-eaped in 1929 was in prac¬ 
tically all cases below the average in varying oxteiit. The 
staple cereals, rnpoko (rukweza), nyawiiti (munga) and 
mahele (niapfundi), fared Better than maize, which, as a 
commercial crop, is increasingly grown. Speaking gener¬ 
ally, there ivas an ample food supply and a fair margin for 
trade. The use of ploughs is only prevented from becoming 
universal by lack of oxen, as in a fly-infested locality. The 
drawbacks of the plough, as a substitute for the hoe, are 
drawn attention to hy many Native Commissioners. .1 select 
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two coDniieiiis: one, the pithy statement of tlie Native 
Coininissioner, Mazoe, that ''the plough instead of tlie badza 
is used to scvratch the ground’’; the other is from the pen 
of tlie Native (Joinmissioner, Mrewa, wlio says :— 

‘"'It will be several years before the use of the 
ploTigli ])y the natives (.‘an come to be considered an 
improvement on their own method of preparation of the 
soil for crops; the ploughing' is in most cases badly 
done, especially in lands where stumps have been left, 
and they very ofleu select land to be turned over l)y the 
plough, just because there are no trees in it, that 
would have been considei'ed a waste of time io turn 
over u’iili the hoe. To see two lands alongside each 
other, on the same granite vsoil, dotted with tree stumps, 
land being put into cultivation for the first time, the 
one turned up with the plough and the otlu'r witli idle 
hoe, is an object lesson. In tlie one done with the lioe 
the contour of the ground has btarn studied, and the 
ridges made with a. view to draining the lands from the 
heavy floods, but still more to prevent erosion; the (U'op 
stands high and dry in the heaviest rains, and gets all 
the benefit of the humus turned under between the sods 
whicb. form the ridge. The other is a scarified 
of ground, the half-turned drills running in circles or 
straight lines, depending on the stumps, no thought 
being given to flooding, wash or anything else, patc'iies 
of grass left wliere they could not get the |)lougli to 
work, the erf)p existing where it can.’’ 

It is hoped tlmt sound agriculiural guidance will, 
through demonstration, surmount the diflicidties tliat con¬ 
front the husbandman in liis transition from the hoe io the 
plough. 8u(di guidaiu'e is badly wanted, as plouglis at 
present are a doubtful advantage. 

It is estimated that 727,885 bags of mxnze were hiiv- 
vested, and tliat 197,0(10 ])ags were sold to tiiuhus and 
others, together with over 100,000 bags of otimr grain and 
products. These figures are approvimate, luit in most cases 
the estimate is arrived at on a l)asis of information from 
trailers. Tlie production and marketing of maize by natives 
in a Colony which aiiniially exports a considerable quantity 
—grown hy European farmers—threatens to Ia 
serious nrol)lein. 
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Maize for Export. 


WARNING TO GEO-WEES. 


At the last annual maize export and grading conference, 
held on the i4th April, 1930, it was recommended that the 
Department of Agriculture should again issue a warning to 
all maize growers in the Colony, drawing attention to the 
requirements of the maize export regulations. Although 
these regulations are quite explicit, and repeated warnings 
have been issued in the past, many growers still disregard 
their meaning, with the result that difficulties due to ex¬ 
cessive moisture of the grain, quality of the sacks, methods 
of sewing and so forth, which could be avoided, still occur 
at the commencement of every grading and export season. 

Shelling often seems to he unduly hastened before the 
grain is vsufficiently dry to permit of it being bagged -with 
safety. Many growers appear to rush their maize to the 
railways early in the season, quite regardleSvS of whether it 
is in a fit condition for export or not, and apparently without 
taking any. steps to ascertain that the moisture content is 
such as will permit of it being at once graded. If the 
moisture content exceeds 12it per (*ent. in any of the bags, 
the wffiole consignment must be temporarily rejected for 
export, no matter how good the grain may be in other 
respects. 

The principal causes for wet .maize being delivered to 
the railways are:—(a) Cutting and stooking before the crop 
is fully mature and mixing in the dump uiihusked ears from 
the stooked crop amongst drier ears harvested later from 
the standing crop; (b) building the dumps of unhiisked ears 
too large, so that little, if any, further drying out of the 
grain takes place prior to shelling; (c) reaping the whole 
crop of unhusked ears before the grain is sufiieiently dry. 
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Tile following' extracts from the regulations are pub-' 
lislied here in the hope that gTowers will give greater^ 
attention to this matter and will therciby save themselveS' 
much trouble and annoyance through their maize being' 
rejected for export on account of an, unduly high moisture 
content or failure in other respects to comply with the 
regulations, 

Requireinents in Respect ef Bags. —'‘■'All maize intended 
for export shall be contained in new 2i lb. A quality 8 x 8 
twill bags.” 

In many cases new bags of this standard are boughtj 
but are used too often on the farm in the harvesting' 
operations before being subsequently utilised for bagging 
the maize for market. This practice is responsible for a 
large number of the bags which are rejected for export. 
Growers are warned that the Government graders have no 
option but to reject any bags which show undue sigirs of 
previous use or of weakness. 

Sewing of Bags for Export. —"Ail bags shall be pro¬ 
perly sewn at the mouth, the stitches being through the hem 
of the bag and being not more than one inch apart. All 
bags shall be sewn without lugs, and five-ply double twine 
of good quality shall be used for sewing the bags.” 

This regulation applies also to maize or maize meal not 
only for export overseas, but also for export overland to any 
other part of Africa—a point wliicli sellers should not lose 
sight of. Maize or meal consigned to any point outside tlie 
boundories of Souihoru Ithodesia is deemed to be exporl.tHl, 
and must tl.ie.rcfore caymply with the regulations. 

The farmer has no means as a rule of kjiowing how the 
buyer will utilise the grain. It may be milled loc,ally or 
may be required to be exported overseas oi* overland, arid 
it is therefore advisable that all bags should be sewn without 
lugs, irrespective of whether it is thought they are intended 
for export or for local consumption. 

Standard lioistwre Content of Maize for Exports Harwest* 
ing anci Slieiiing. —"No maize shall be permitted to be ex¬ 
ported which contains more than 12|- per cent, of’moisture.'’' 

For several years great difficulty has beei,i experienced 
at the commencement of each export season t)y reason of 
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the large amount of damp maize offered for railing, and 
large consignments have annually been temporarilj^ rejected 
by the Government graders on this account. The bagging- 
of damp maize renders the export trade very difficulty 
mid rejection causes much e^otra ax'pense and annoyance to 
the owner of the grain. As a rule, it is found that where wet 
maize occurs in the consignment all the grain is not uni¬ 
formly wet, but some bags are wet and others dry, or 
perhaps part of the contents of a bag is dry and part still 
unduly moist. 

The following suggestions are offered with a view to 
assisting producers to make sure that their grain is in a 
dry condition when delivered for grading:— 

1. Before and after shelling, the grower should examine 
ihe ears of grain, and by breaking the kernel or thrusting 
the thumb-nail into the germ, should ascertain the degree 
of moisture still present. If the thumb-nail will penetrate 
the germ of the, grain with difficulty, then the maize is just 
dry enough for export. However, the grain in a sample 
of maize is never uniformly dry, and a number of grains- 
from each bag must be tested to arrive at a true estimate 
of the moisture content of the whole sack. 

2. If there is doubt of the moisture content of the 
shelled maize, samples of the grain should be submitted to 
the Department of Agriculture for test before commenciiig' 
to ride the consignment to. the railway. Such scrmple-s should 
he representative of. lohat is regarded as the most moist maize 
in the consignment, and should be drawn direct from the bags 
and placed at once in air-tight tins, which should be posted 
to the Department immediately. The weight from each con¬ 
signment should be about two pounds. 

3. The mixing of early and late reapings in one large 
dump should be avoided. The first maize harvested should 
generally be kept in a distinct dump from later reapings. 
The size of dumps should not be too large, and, depending 
on the condition of the maize, should be regulated so as 
to permit, if necessary, of the grain drying out after being 
placed in the dump. Where the dumps contain several 
thousand bags of cobs, the grain in the lower layers of 
unhusked ears tvill hardly di^ out at all during the whole 
period it reniuins hi the dump. 
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4. Tko maize in some parts of a field ;rii)eiis more 

slowly tluAii i.ii others. When stick coiulitiosis obta/in, spec^ial 
precautions are advisable to rea|) the two se|)Jirai:'ely and 
keep them in separate dumps. 

The ears from a crop which has been cut and stooked 
early 1.)efore it is quite dry ca.ii witli advaiitag‘e later be 
husked from the stocks imstead of being reaped tiiiliiisked. 

Tlie ears from early reaped crops whic.h are kiio'wii to 
be not (jiiite ripe are better husked and hyft for a few days 
exposed to the sun to dry before being shelled. 

5. If tliere is any fear that the grain is still unduly 
moist after shelling, the baij,s ahoiihl he stood upright around 
the threshing ground. This will allow free (tirculaiion of ai!’ 
and considerably hasten drying. 

C>. Maize stacked at the railway lines or on fa,rins should 
be placed on suitable and ample “’dunnage,''' sucli as maize 
cores, timber or steel sleepers, as a proteidion against white 
ants, and more particularly to (dieck absorption of moisture 
by the bottom rows of bags and allow of circulation of air 
below the stack. 

7. Shelling should not be commenced until the farmer 
is satisfied that the grain is sufficiently dry. The tendency 
of certain growers to rush damp maize upon the market 
before it is in a state fit for export has heen very ol>vious in 
the past. 

8. The stooks of maize should not he (;mml:ar vn plan^ hut 
rectangular^ as is the practi(^o in stooking (‘ereals in (Ireat 
Britriin. The tops of the plants should b(‘. placHul fogeiJier 
and the l)uttvS spread at least a yard apart, so as to leave a 
space through the inside of tlie stooks to allovv thi’i c/ircuhi- 
tion of air. The stooks should be made as small as possible. 

It rests with the producer to see that his grain is offered 
for sale or export in a fit condition to comply with the 
requirements of the trade, and if he fails to do so he has 
no one to blame but himself. 

It is sincerely hoped that this waniing, together with 
the suggestions which have been oft‘ered, will have the effect 
of inducing maize, growers to give more attention to these 
matters and to save themselves muc.h worry a/nd unnecessary 
loss. 

Copies of the'! maize export rt^gula.tioiis can be obtained 
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Summary of the Game Laws of 
Southern Rhodesia. 


Owing to cLanges wliich have been effected in the Game 
Laws and in consequence of requests for information, the 
following is published in a summarised form. 

Close seasons for game are: — 

1. Ordinary game.— 

Mashonaland: (a) Birds, from 1st October to 30th 
April; (b) antelope, from 1st November to 30th 
April. 

Matabeleland: Birds and antelope from 1st November 
to 30th April. 

2. Special game—throughout the Colony—from 
December to 30th June. 


Definitions. 

Ordinary game.—Duiker, steinhuck, Sharpe’s steinbuck 
(locally known as grysbok), oribi, klipspringer, warthog, 
francolin (including pheasant and partridge), sand grouse 
(Namaqua partridge), guinea-fowl, dikkop. 

Special game.—Buffalo, zebra, reedbuck, bushbuck, 
koodoo, sable, waterbuck, lechwe, pookoo, impala, tsessabe (in 
the native districts of Sebungw^e, Lomagundi, Wankie, Insiza, 
Belingwe, Chibi and Gwanda only), Lichtenstein’s hartebeest 
(in the native distrieis of Ndanga and Bikita only), gnu or 
wildebeest. 

Royal game.—Elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
giraffe, eland, roan, gemsbuck, inyala, sitatunga, Lichten¬ 
stein’s hartebeest (in all native districts except Ndanga and 
Bikita), tsessabe (in all native districts except Sebuiigwe, 
Lomagundi, Wankie, Belingwe, Insiza, Chibi and Gwanda), 
ostrich. 
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0ri1:)i Jii*e protectecl i,!iroi'ig‘Ju)ut ilie (’loloiry, except in iiiie 
native districts of Melsetter and ].joiua,giii)di., for a period oF 
iiv€§ years. 

The following‘ birds and animals are protected throng'll- 
out the Colony : — 

All species of storks {Pliitaleclce., (Jiconhdm and 
Scopidce), 

TsTordniaiiii’s pratincole {Glareola nnelanoptera). 

Small white heron and cattle egret (Btihulciis 
Wattled starling {Dilophus earunaulatus). 

All species of plovers (Charadriula^). 

All spe(iies of cranes {Gruidce). 

All species of oavIs {Strigidm). 

The staiidard-Avinged nightjar {CoHinetornis vexi liar his). 
All species of hee eaters {Meropula!). 

All species of rollers {Corachda), 

The iiariiia trogon {Hapalodenaa narina). 

All species of flamingoes {Phmnicopteridoe), 

All species of ibis {Ihidce). 

All species of orioles (OrioUdm). 

All species of sunbirds {Nectariniidce), 

All species of bustard (Pmiuw and Koorhaan), 

All species of lovebirds {Agapornu), 

Leiniir {Gelago tmissuxiudii'kis ). 

The following are tlie f(H\s for ga.iue : — 

(a) Ordinary game licence...fl 

(b) For a special game lic.encc^ to a person 

domiciled in Southern Ilhodesia. 5 

To a person not so domiciled. 25 

(c) For a royal game licence to a person 

domiciled in Southern E-hodesia. 25 

To a person 3iot so domiciled. 50 

(d) For an owner’s game licence. 1 

(e) For a sale licence ... . 10 

An owner’s game licence entitles the holder to liiint any 
game .animals (whether open season or close season and 
•whether day or night) other than game protected by Ihx)cd.ania- 
tioii.. It does not entitle the liolder to luxnt any game birds 
except ostriches. 
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A sala licence entitles the holder to sell aii^^ dead 
:ga.nie lawfully taken in the Colony during the open season. 

With the exception of a royal game licence, licences 
are issued by Magistrates, Civil Commissioners and Native 
Coiniiiissioners. 

The royal game licence is issued at the discretion of 
the Minister of Agriculture and Lands. 

The shooting of game at night is prohibited, except where 
permission is granted by the Act. 

The owner or occupier of cultivated land may shoot any 
wild animal or bird actually doing damage on such land. 

Licences are not transferable and must be produced upon 
demand by any police officer. 

The holder of a licence must not hunt game or trespass 
upon the land of another without permission of the owner or 
occupier. 

Game may not he hunted in the Game Reserves of 
Wankie, Yietoria Ralls and Matopos National Park areas. 

No live game, rhinoceros horns, elephant or hippopotamus 
tusks may be exported from the Colony without the. written 
permission of the Minister of Aguiciilture and Lands. 
Exporters of live game must also obtain a certificate of health 
from the Chief Yeterinaiy Surgeon, Salisbury. 

The issue of permits for the capture or hunting of game 
for scientific or other purposes is at the discretion of the 
Minister of Agricultiire and Lands, to whom application 
should be addressed by the scientific institute or zoological 
society requiring the specimens. 

The hunting of game is permitted in certain specified 
tsetse fly areas without a licence. 

Wildebeest may he hunted in the native districts* of 
Bulalima-Maiigwe, Gwanda, Chibi, Nyamandhlovu and 
Matobo without a licence. 

An unlimited number of game of Class A may be hunted 
under an ordinary licence. 
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Tlie liolcler f).t' a s-pecial game licence iiiay tiiint iJiree 
liead of ea,({h of iilie speed,es mentioned in Class B and no more, 
or slioTiId lie elect i^o liunt more thiin tliree head of any oiio 
species in t,!iat class, then not more than fifteen head of game 
mentioned in Class B in all. 

The number of head of loyal game whicli may be hunted 
under a royal game licence is specified oii each licence. 

Heavy penalties are provided for contravention of the Act. 

(Siimniaiised from the “Game and Fish. Preservation 
Act, 1929,“ and subsequent Proclamations.) 

8tli May., 1930. 


A Tribute from Portuguese East 
Africa. 


A s libs crib er at Mocimhoa writes as follows : — 


'AVith many thanks 1 reccired the copies of your 
Journal and the pamphlets you so eery kindly sent me. 
Let me conyratulate you upon your splendid worl\ full 
of interest and valuable information to the planter and 
farmer, I suppose only he can fully appreciate its 
eiroellence who has yot to work in a country where there 
exists absolutely nothing of this kind. It is a pity to 
see that you have got to waste time and space in a fruit'' 
less battle against indifference and negligence on the 
part of those who ought to he most tlumkfnl for 'your 
invaluable efforts. Let them, try and work in a part 
where nobody takes the slightest interest in their 
difficulties, ‘where with endless sacrifices of time and 
money they have got to find, out for themselves 
anything they want to know, and they will soon ses 
things in a very different lighti’ 
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Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi 

Farm. 


GEOUKD IvTJTvS AND MAIZE AND BEANS FOE SILAGE. 


By H. G. Mitnby, Dip.Ag-ric (Wye), F.L.S., 
Chief Ag‘rieultui‘ist. 


The following tables present the costs during the year 
1929 of producing the ground nut crop and maize and bean 
crop for silage on this farm. The season was not a-favourabie 
one and the jueid of both crops was appreciably below the 
average. This fact has materially increased the cost per 
bag of nuts and per ton of silage. 

It will be noted that the cost of preparing the land for 
these two crops is shown at 5s. per acre as against 5s. 3cL 
per acre for the maize crop, particulars of which w^ere pub¬ 
lished ill the April issue of this Journal. The discrepancy 
is due to the fact that the total costs of preparing the arable 
lands for seeding in 1929, divided by the total acreage^ 
amount to a sum of 5s. to 6s. Id. per acre. The difference 
of 2d. |.)er acre is due to some of the native lahonr employed 
on distrilniting fertiliser being allocated direct to the maize 
crop, whereas it should have been charged against prepara¬ 
tion of lands in general, the i otal cost of which is then spread 
over all the arable land on an acreage basis. The maize 
crop therefore in this instance bore its fair share of the 
costs of preparation, and in addition carried this extra charge 
of 2d. an acre. 

In the costs shown above for the ground imt crop im 
credit has been taken for tlie hay produced from the 
the yield of which over a number of years has averaged about 
a quarter of a ton per acre. 

It is not proposed at this juncture to offer any further 
observations on these civp production' costs. The publica¬ 
tion of the first series of reports is made principally to en- 
lig'hten the farming community on tlie methods of costing' 
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wliic'li mv followed oiv tlui Gwebi farm, and tlie objeci.rt 

wliit‘li tlm ]}epa.rtmc3it bad in view wben adopt,i.ttg system. 

Tile ,real va,hie of tlie work will not be apj)ar(mt for anotlier 
tliree or four seasons, wben averages can Im struck of costs 
over a series of years. An immense amount of detailed iii“ 
formation is being* collected in respect to tlie results obtained 
iiiicler different systems of stock and land management and* 
tlie costs of securing tliese results, l)iit until siicli records 
extend over a number of years an analysis of tbe figures 
would be of no advantage. 

For tlie present, therefore, costs must be dealt with in 
tbe aggregate. An instance in point is ^^preparation of 
land.” Tbe cost of tliese opei*ations lias been shown in the 
present reports in the total, but detailed information is being 
collected wbicli will enable a complete analysis of tlie ex¬ 
penses to be made in order to show the individual costs of 
ploiigliing, harrowing, distributing fertiliser, spreading 
manure and so forth. 

Tbe publication of the reports so far issued has led to a 
certain amount of criticism from farmers, one point in par- 
•tioular being repeatedly stressed, namely, that a fair rate of 
interest on tbe capital invested in tbe farm ought to be in¬ 
cluded in tbe cost accounts. Tbe decision to refrain from, 
doing so was not taken without careful -enquiry and con¬ 
sideration, and the final conclusion accex)ted was based upon 
tbe ruling of tbe School of Farm Economics, Seliool of Agri¬ 
culture, CJambridge University, wbicli in 1927, as a 3’esult of 
a conference of agricultural economists, drew up a ptiraplilet 
of directions for the guidance of those engtiged on agricudtural 
cost accountancy work in Great Britain. 

In this publication, tbe instructions in respect to interest 
on capital read as follows:— 

^‘Interest on Ca-pital and Management Charges.— 
These two items sbonld not bo brought into the 
accounts (except where cash is actually paid), but they 
should be borne in mind when considering Mdietlier the 
profit actually realised is sufficient for the capital in¬ 
vested, tbe farmer’s time as manager and the manual 
labour of the fanner and his family.” 
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A miBiter o£ farmers who have carefully studied the 
reports already published appear under the impression that 
the Department of AgTiculture in making public the results 
of Gwebi costings is endeavouring to show the average cost 
of crop production over the Colony as a whole and also 
whether farming* is a profitable business or not. This is far 
from being the true position. What is being attempted is 
to show the costs and returns of the farming operations fol¬ 
lowed on this particular farm with a view to ascertaining 
whether the systems adopted are satisfactory or otherwise, 
and also the directions in which economies or modification 
of methods are called for. 


TABLE Y. 

Cost of Growing Groimcl Nuts. 

Total area, 21.1 acres; total yield, 201.5 hags; 
yield per acre, 9.55 bags. 

Statemeiit A.—Showing the cost of operations, materials 
used and depreciation, etc., on implements. 


Preparation of land . 

fertiliser . 

Seed: selected and hand shelled 
Planting (machine) in split rows 
Cultivating (machine and liand) 

Lifting and cocking . 

Pickingj bagging, etc. 

Bags (second-hand) . 

.Sundries ... . 

Proportion of salaries of man¬ 
ager and assistant . 

Proportion of maintenance and 
depreciation on implements 


Average cost 
per acre. 

Average cost 
per bag of 
ground nuts. 

Per¬ 

centage* 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 


0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

6.03 

0 12 

0 

1 

4 

14.47 

0 10 

6 

1 

1 

12.66 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

1.51 

0 

5 

11 

0 

7 

7,14 

0 

9 

0 

0 

11 

10,85 

0 

6 

9 

0 

8 

8.14 

0 

7 

3 

0 

9 

8.74 

0 

4 

2 

0 

5 

6.03 

0 

9 

7 

1 

0 

11.56 

0 11 

6 

1 

3 

13.87 

4 

2 11 

8 

8 

100.00 


Total 
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Statement B*—Showing* the cost of labour, materials nsec! 


and depreciation, etc., on 

implements. 






Average cost 




Average cost 

per l:)ag of 

Per- 



per acre. 

ground nuts. 

centage. 



,'1 s. d. 

s. d. 


Nativa^ kiboiir and food . 


... 1 13 2 

3 5 

40.00 

Ox labour . 


... 0 0 9 

0 1 

0.91 

Proportioii of salaries of 





ma/nager and assistant 

s. 

d. 



as in Stateiiient A 

9 

7 



Add ajiioiiiit charged to 





preparation, of lands 

0 

2 




— 

-—099 

1 1 

11.76 

Fertiliser .. 


0 12 0 

1 4 

14.47 

Seed. 


0 3 4 

0 4 

4,02 

Bags (secoiid-liaiid) . 


0 7 3 

0 9 

8.74 

Sniidriea as in Statement 





, A . 

4 

2 



Less charged to native 





labour and food . 

0 

7 




- 

-. 0 5 7 

0 4 

4,32 

Froportion of nminten- 





ance and depinciation 





on iinplcnn'iits as in 





State rtient .A . 

11 

6 



Add amoiuit allocated to 





preparation of lands 

1 

7 




— 

— 0 13 1 

1 4 

15 :78 


4 2 11 8 8 


Total 


100.00 
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TABLE YI. 

Cost of Growing Maize and Dolichos Beans for Silage. 

Total area, 33.1 acres; total yield, 172 tons; 
average yield per acre, 5.196 tons. 

Statemetit A«—Showing the cost of operations, materials 
used and depreciation, etc., on implements. 


Preparation of lands. 

Average cost 
per acre. 

£ s. d. 

0 5 0 

Average cost 
per ton. 

s. d, 

1 0 

Per¬ 

centage. 

8.03 

Seed .. ... 

0 

3 

9 

0 8 

6.08 

Planting (two planters) . 

0 

0 

11 

0 2 

151 

Cutting and carting to pits and 
chaffing . 

1 

19 

2 

7 6 

62.11 

Sundries ... . 

0 

1 

1 

0 3 

179 

Maintenance and depreciation on 
implements . 

0 

8 

2 

1 7 

13.08 

Proportion of salaries of man¬ 
ager and assistant . ... 

0 

4 

7 

0 11 

7.40 

Total. 

3 

2 

8 

12 1 

100,00 
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Statefnent B.—SlicHviiig’ tlie cost ot lul)oiir, inat( 3 ;rialt- 
used and depreciation, etc., on impleinenti^. 



Average cost 

Avei’age cost. 

Per- 


per acre. 

per ton. 

centage. 

Isative labour and food ... 

£ s. d. 

. 0 19 2 

S . ( 1 . 

3 8 

30.53 

(3x labour . 

. 0 10 

0 2 

1.53 

Proportion of salaries of 
manager and assist¬ 
ant as in Statement 

A. 

Add amount cliarged to 
preparation of lands, 
etc. 

s. d. 

4 7 

2 2 

- 0 6 9 

1 4 

10.75 

Seed. 

0 3 9 

0 8 

6.08 

Parafl&n, etc., for cutting 
silage .. 

0 4 9 

1 0 , 

7.49 

Sundries . 

Oil 

0 5 

1.79 

Maintenance and depreci¬ 
ation on implemeiits 
as in Statement A ... 

Add amomit cliarged to 
preparation of lands, 
etc. 

3 2 

18 0 

- 16 2 

5 0 

41.83 

Total . 

. 3 2 8 

12 1 

100.00 

Xoto. — The staff of the Gwehi farm 

is responsihle for the 

records and aTlcamfions 

on ivhlcJt this report is hased; 

, aiul the 


office of the Arrountont to the Agricvlturoi ood Vctennrmj 
Departments for the coinpilatfOji of the iahles. 
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Future Outlook for the Cotton- 
Growing Industry in Southern 
Rhodesia. 


The following is extracted from the annual report for 
1929 of the Cotton Specialist^ Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation. 

While it would be injudicious for the v/riteij or anyone 
else, to make an attempt at j)rophes 3 diig what the future of 
cotton will be in Southern Rhodesia, it may not he out of 
place to consider its possibilities as a crop. 

In 1924-25, over 60,000 acres of cotton were planted, 
but subsequent exx^erience has shown that so large an acre¬ 
age was not justiiied. In the same year 239,032 acres of 
maize vrere planted. The xn’oportion of cotton to maize was, 
therefore, about 1 to 4. 

This figure is quoted merely to show what the farmers 
were a])le to plant at that time. The area they would be 
prepai'ed to x^hri^t now, x^i'^vidiiig they find cotton growing 
a. i)aya,ble proposition, and using the above ratio, should 
therefore lie in the vicinity of 75,000 acres. 

Tlie fact that sufficient seed has been purchased to plant 
10,000 acres, alfhougli more was available, goes to show 
that farmers are now entering upon cotton growing with 
coinmendable caution. This is all to the good, and those 
interested in the furtherance of the crop would not have it 
otherwise. Should the 10,000 acres now planted give a pay¬ 
able retiirii, we may confidently expect a larger increase in. 
the acreage nest 3 'ear, though it may take another two 
years before the acreage planted in 1925 will be reached, 
xkgain, this is all to the good, as it will take about two more 
years to get further improved seed' into general use. ' When 
this takes place it is felt that cotton 'Will become a much 
more reliable crop than it has been in the past, irrespective 
of climatic conditions. ' Much will depend on the attitude 
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'■ot tlie maize growers. At present tliey only look •upon 
•Gotton as a rotation crop for maize. Slioukl tliey find that 
:it consistently pays tliein as well, or better, tliaii maize, there 
is the possibility of tbeir increasing’ the ratio of cotton to 
maize from 1: 4 to 1: 3 or even 1:1. While it is better 
not to anticipate so rapid an increase in cotton growing, 
it i,s as well to realise that such may happen. 

The ’writer has been informed repeatedly that there is 
a tendency on some of the older farms towards a decrease in 
the acre yields of maize, and this seems to be corroborated, 
if one takes into consideration tbe bistory of maize growing 
ill tlie Mazoe Valley, over tbe last two years. The fear of 
witch weed, which overshadows the maize growing industry, 
may become a iioteiit factor in stimnlatiiig the growing of 
cotton. On the other hand, the depredations of the various 
boll worms have to be considered. Until last year their effect 
on the cotton crop ajipeared to he almost negligi])le, although, 
it is not safe to make definite statements in this connection, 
.as the majority of cotton crops did not carry a sirflicient 
number of bolls to permit estimates of boliworm attack being 
made. 

That vseveral cotton crops were severely attacked last 
.season may have been due to the lateness of the crop in, 
general. Only very meagre information exists as to the 
incidence of boll worms from year to year, and some com 
siderable time will have to elapse before much can he learned 
in this connection. 

A point w^iiich has not been taken into considei’aiion in 
the foregoing is the possibility of the extension of cotton 
:gTOwing into districts of which as yet little is Iviiown. There 
are a number of areas in Southern lihodesia in whicli cotton 
growing may yet develop into a considerable industry. 
Attention in the past has been devoted mostly to the Hartley, 
Lomagundi and Mazoe districts, not so much on account of 
their suitability as to the fact that the farmers in these 
districts have evinced a keener interest in the crop. Whether 
the industry will take root and flourish in districts yet 
•untapped remains to he seen. There are still man 3 r obstacles 
to overcome, but these, to the winter at least, do not appear to 
‘be unsurmountable, and there is every reason to loolc fonvard 
do the future with confidence. 
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A List of Plant Diseases Occurring 
in Southern Rhodesia. 

(CJoncluded.) 


Compiled by J. C. F. Hopkixs,, B.Sc. (LoikL), A.I.C.T.A., 
Plant Pathologist. 


PEACH (Prunus persica L.). 

Crown Gall Bacfemmi tumefaciens E. I\ Sni. and 
Towns. 

Scab (Frecdde) Cladosporkim carpopliilum Tliiim. 
Leaf Curl Taphrina deformam (Feld.) Till. 

Bust PiiGcinia iminkspinosm Pers. 

Shot Hole Bacterkim pruni E. F. Sm. 

Shot Hole. Spray Ininry. 

PEAE- (Pjjnis coimivunis L.). 

Bitter Hot Glomerella cingidata (Stonem.) S. & v. S. 
Internal Breakdown. Physiological. 

Pink Disease CoHicium salmonicolor (Berk. & Br.) 
Scab Venlufia pyrina xideiii. 

PENTSTEMOH (Cultivated). 

Boot Eot Sclerotiuin rolfsii Sacc. 

Wilt Fvmrhivi raslnfectym Atk. 

Physails minima L. 

Mosaic. Yinis. 

Smut Entyloma physalidis (Kalclibr. & Cke.) Wint. 

PIKE {PinuB spp.).' 

P. Iongifolia. 

Damping-off RMzoctonid solani Kiihn. 

Violet Root Rot Helicohasidium purpnrenm^ (TtiL) 
Pat. 

[Bhizocfo7iia cfoeonim (Pers.) DC. OIll 5 ^] 
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1\ insifjnis. 

]}aiiipiiig-off lthi:zocfO'ni(i sohval Iviilui. 

Hoot Disease Macro phoinina phaseolt (Maii6L) 
Aslib'y. 

[ = Rhizoctonia bafaiicola (Toill).) EiitL 
Group 0 of Haiglo] 

FIcc t mn t hus sp. 

Rust jFJcidmvi p)lectrantlii Bard. 

Fleciroaia abhrcviata K. Sdiimi. 

R list . Feidiu )n, ban m inn u in P. H eiiii. 

PLIJil {Pniniis spp.). ■ 

Anthraeriose Ghnnendhi c'uitjulata (Stoneui.) S. & 

V. S. 

Crown Gall liacteriuni iamefaciens E. E. Sm. & 
Towns. 

Rust Pucci via pr wnPspinosm Pers. 
vSooty Mould Capnodtum vsp. 

POTATO (Solanum tuherosum L.). 

Aiithraciiose Colletotrichum atmnientariuni (Berk. & 
Br.) Tallin 

Black Scurf Corticiuin solani, Boiird. & Gak. 

Dry Hot Fusarlum ozcysporuni Scdil. 

Early BligEt Alternaria solani (EH. & Mont.) Jones 
& Grout. 

False Seal). Meclianieal Injury. 

Lea.f Blight. Frost Injury. 

Root Rot Sclei‘ofii(/nh rolfsii Satan 

Wet Rot Bacteriiiiii noluvacearunh E. lA Sni. 

Crinkle 

Leaf Drop-Streak 
Mosaic 
Leaf Roll 
Streak 

Auciiba Mosaic 
Pterocarp'us sp. 

Leaf Spot Systremma pit^rocarpi Doidge. 

PUMPKIN (CucurUta pepo L.), 

Leaf Spot Septoria cmcurbitacearuvi Saee. 

Mildew Erysiplie cichoracearmn DC. 

Mosaic. Virus. 


> Viruses. 
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Pjjcnostaclijjs reticulata Bentli. 

Exist /PJcidiimi irycnostachydis Kalclibr. 

EHIJBABB {Rheum rliaponticum L.). 

Collar Eot Fusarium Oixysporurn. 

Damping-off RMzoctonia solani Kiilm. 

Leaf Spot Phyllosticta straminella Bres. 

Soft Eot Bacilhis carotovorus L. E. Jones. 

Rliyncosia minima DC. 

Boot Parasite Striga orohanclioides Bentli. 

EOSE {Rosa spp.). 

Black Spot Diplocarpoii rosce Wolf. 

Canker Physalospora cydonia Ariiaiid. 

Crown Gall Bacterium tumefaciens E. P. Sm. & 
Towns. 

Mildew Splicerotheca pannosa (Wallr.) Lev. 

[Oidium onljL] 

Mould Ceplialotliecium roseuvi Corda. 

Stem Canker C oniGthyriuin fuckelii Sacc. 

Royena sp. 

Exist Moidium royence Ealclibr. & Cke. 

EYE (Secale cereale L.). 

Mould Cladospofium herbarum (Link.) Er. 

Black Bust Puccinia graminis Pers. 

Sida vsp, 

' - Exist Puccinia hcterospora Berk. & Gxirt. 

SJsAPDEAGOjNr spp.). 

Collar Rot ? Phytophfhora sp. 

Root Eot Scleroti'urii rolfsii Saee. 

Wilt Fusarium vasinfecturn Atk. 

SPINELESS CACTDS (Opuntia sp.) 

Bcdh Bacteniim sp. 

STRAMONIUM {Datura stramonium L.). 

Leaf Spot Altemaria crassa (Sacc.) Rands. 

Mosaic. ViiTis. 

STEAWBEEEY^ {Fragaria spp.). 

Leaf Spot Mycosplmrella fragarim (Txil.) Lindaxi. 
Root Rot Sclerotium roljsii Sacc. 

SUNFLOWER {Eelianthus annus L.). 

Leaf Spot Septoria heUanthi Esk. 
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SUNN HEMP (Crotalarhk juncea L.). 

Aiitliraciiose Golletotricliinn. ? htidcm uI'/iuiciini (Sacc. 

& Magii.) Bri. & Ciir. 

Mould Cladoi^porivvi herharuin (Link.) Er. 

IVilt Fiisarium vasinfecturn- Aik. 

SWEET PEA {Lathyrvs odomtus L.). 

Mildew Okliiim sp. 

[ = ? Erysiphe polygoni DC.J 
Wilt Fusarhim (? oxyspommi ScliL). 

TEA {Tliea sinensis L.). 

Brown Bligdit C olletotnchiiin camel lice Mass, 

Grey Bligdit Pestalozzia them Saw. 

Root Rot Botryodi'plodda theobromce Pat. 

TOBACCO {IVicmtUma lahacum, Ij,)^ 

Parasitic Diseavses. 

Angular Spot Bactermvi angulatum Fromnie. 
Daiiiping-off Rhizoatonia solani Kuhn. 

Frog Eye Cercospora nicotiance Ell. & Ev. 

Granville Wilt Bacterium solanaceam^a E. F. Sm. 
Hollow Stalk Bacillus carotovorus L. R. Jones. 

Leaf Blotck Phyllosticta tabaci Passer. 

Leaf Spot AUemana longipes (Ell. & Ev.) Mason. 
Leaf Spot Epicocaum sp. 

Mildew Erysiphe cickoracearum DC. 

Pink Mould (in seed beds) Pyroneina omphalodes 
(Bull.) Feld. 

Root Parasite Striga oTohanclioides Bentli. 

Root Rot Sclerotmm rolfsii Sacc. 

Seedling Wilt Fusarntm sp. 

Sliot Hole Phyllosticta nicotiana Ell. & Ev. 
Wildfii^e Bacterium tahacum W. & P. 

Wilt Verticittiim sp. 

Virus Diseases. 

Mild Mosaic. 

Ordinary Mosaic. 

Yellow Mosaic. 

Ring Spot (Western var. only). 

Spot Necrosis (including ''scorcli'' and white spot). 
Climatic Diseases. 

Drought Spot (death of tissue between veins). 
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Yfeatlier Spot (occurs wlieii loAver surface of leaf is 
exposed to sxin and rain. Probably local 
burning). 

Sand Burn. Mimite spots on lower leaves. 

Tearing and Bruising. Wind and hail damage. 

Physiological Diseases. 

Blackiire. Associated with slow growth and rela¬ 
tive excess of nitrogen in soil. 

‘ 'Firiiig.’' Waterlogged roots. 

*‘Frenchillg.'’ Aitrate deficiency. 

Bed Rust. Follows low 'Topping,” especially 
during drought. 

Sand Drown. Magnesiimi deficiency (rare). 

Scorch. Sunburn following excess nitrogen in soil 
(especially in seed beds). 

Seedling Blight. Tlxcess potash in soil and 
A / tern (I lia tenuis lYees. 

Shot Hole. Copper dust injury. 

Curing Diseases. 

Black Leaf Spot Cercospom nicotiancB Ell. & Ev. 

Leaf Sot (Fire cured) Rhizoims stolonifer Elirenb. 

Pole Sweat. Excess moisture and various fungi. 

“Siionging.” TJiisiiitable temperature and moisture 
relations (especially during cold weather at end 
of vseasoii). 

IJndetermiiied Diseases. 

Crinkle. Associated with defective root system. 

Leaf Siilittiug. Probably initiated by meclianical 
injury. 

TOMATO {Sohinum iycopersieum L.). 

Blossom-end Hot. Unsuitable wuter relationst and 
various fungi. 

Ciui 3 r "Wilt. YLrus. 

Earlj" flight Alternaria solani (Ell. & Mont.) Jones 
& Grout. 

Leaf Mould Cladosporium fulmini Cke. 

Leaf Spot Septoiia lycopersici Speg. 

Mosaics YTrus. 

Mouldy Fruit Bot Rhizoims stolonifer Ehrenb. 

Wilt Bacteriuvi solanaceaTuM E. F. Siir. 

Fiisariiun 'Wilt Fusarium lycopersici Sacc. 
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Vangiieria sp. 

EiivSt Mcidium vanguerim Cke. 

11 list Ilemileia ivoodii Kalclibr. & Cke. 

Yigna (See COWPEA). 

VIOLET {Viola odorata L.). 

Leaf Spot Cercospora violce Sacc. 

Leaf Spot Phyllosticta viola Desm. 

WALNUT {Juglans sp.^ 

Trunk Eot SchizophgUum commune Eries. 

WATERMELON (CitmUus vulgaris ScliracL). 

Mildew Erysiplie cichoraceariiin 130. 

WHEAT {Triticum vidgare L.). 

Black Mould Cladosporium lierharuui (Link.) Fr. 
Loose Smut Ustilago tritici (Pens.) Jens. 

Rust, Black Puccinia gravvinis Pers. 

Rust, Brown Puccinia tritiaina ErikvSS. 

Seedling Blight Helminthospomnn Paiiimel, 

King & Bakke. 

Stinking Smut or Bunt Tilletia fccteus (Berk. & 
Curt.) Trel. 

Withania sp. 

Rust JEcidium tvithanice Thtiin. 

Zinnia (cultivated). 

Mildew Oidium sp. 

Zizyphus jujuha. 

Mould Ilyalodema evansii Magn. 


Seeds for Sale, Gwebi Farm. 




8 . 

d. 

Boer Manna. 


0 

4 

Napier Fodder Roots . 

.per bag 

6 

0 

Edible Canna . 

. per 100 ^^tubers” 

9 

0 


All prices quoted are for delivery free at any station or 
siding in Southern Rhodesia. Before sending cheques, in¬ 
tending purchasers are advised to ascertain that the seeds, 
etc., required are still available. Cheques should be made 
payable to Gwebi Farm.” All orders and enquiries should 
be addressed to the Chief Agriculturist, Bepartment of 
Affricnltnm RaliaFnrxr 4.^ ■f’L ^ ..l. * rr 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


APEIL, 1930. 


Pressure* —The mean barometric pressure for the month 
was uniformly low, being lowest at Victoria with 0.039 in. 
below normal and highest at Umtali with 0.020 in. below 
normal. 

Equatorial lows were very active in the early part of 
the month and were associated with excessive rain in the 
soTithern portion of the Colony. 

TeniperatlireB—The mean temperature of the month was 
about normal. The mean maximum temperatures varied 
from 4.8° F. below normal at Hartley to nornaal at Shainva. 
The mean minimum temperatures were above normal, vary¬ 
ing from 4.9° P. above normal at Riverdene North to normal 
at Wankie. The mean relative humidity was generally above 
normal. 

Rainfall*—Unusually heavy rains were recorded during 
the month. The highest rainfall returned was at Mtao, 
where 9.79 ins. fell. A large number of stations in Zones 
A and B recorded very heavy rain. The rainfall for the 
month amounts to 2.80 ins. The highest ever recorded was 
in April, 1925, when 2.88 ins. were recorded. An average 
of over 2 ins. for April has only been recorded on three 
previous occasions in 30 years. 

The seasonal total is approximately 2.3 ins. below 
normal. 
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RAINFALL. 


1 

f 

1 

]i);i 

1 

Tutal 

Normal 

Station. ! 

— 

.. 

to Olid of 

rain fall 
to end of 

1 

March. 

April 

i 

period. 

period. 

ZoNIL A. ; 


1 

j 

i 



Biilii— 


i 



Boinbesi Kai 1 way 

1.18 

4.66 

23.41 

23.40 

Glenarfcon 

1. 9:1 

1 


25.32 

Inyafci 

•2.85 

1.39 1 

22.74 

24.16 

Jud.souia. 

1.78 

1.S2 i 

16.99 

n.s, 

xMai'fcha Farm 

l.<}7 



19.64 

iNdiiba Farm 

0.(i8 


... 

n.s. 

Siian^jj^ani Kstate 

1.18 

2.20 

21.76 

24.81 

B u lalima- Maiig we— 

Centenary 

1M 

7.22 

33.37 

23.00 

Kalaka 

0 »>2 

7.17 

30.8<1 

23.10 

Rhwbauk 

2.(12 

4.58 

22.99 

24.77 

Solusi Mission 

1.78 

5.64 

23.11 

23.57 

Bulawayo— 

Fair view Farm 

2.73 

7.10 

30.07 

21.92 

Keeiidaie 

1.56 

4.51 

25,77 

22.03 

OrowhiH’st 

1.36 



23.51 

Observatory 

1.44 

3.62 

20.14 

23.38 

Waterworks 

2.92 

5.70 

23.02 

23.66 

Grwelo— 

Brockenhursfc 

3.65 



n.s. 

Frogmore 

2.07 



n.s. 

Gwelo Gaol 

1.G3 

s'ii 

i 2120 

25,76 

Riversdale Estate 




29.11 

Somerset Estate 

1 jii 

'2.72 

17.66 

25.13 

Insiza— 

0ranged ale 

l.r.S 

3.10 

i 21.32 

27.49 

Sbaiigani 

1.47 

0.S.‘3 

1 17.13 

23,69 

Thorn viile 

2.81 

3.40 

i ,17.72 

24-. 30 

N y amandhlovu— 

Gwaai Reserve 

3.04 

4.95 

j 25.9.3 

24294 

Gwaai Siding 

3.47 

5.49 

26.73 

n.s. 

Naseby 

3.93 

3 . 2 s 

1 21.41 

23.02 

Nyamandhlovu Railway 

1.05 

4.13 

j 17.35 

22.70 

Sebungwe— 

Gokwe 

<bl2 

2.18 

1 31.52 

30.24 

Uinzingwane — 

Springs 

1.58 

5.0r» 

1 21.66 

24.36 

Wankie — 



1 


Betfe 

O.li 


1 

22.35 

Matetsi Railway 

3.45 

5 65 i 

1 24 .'35 

27.83 

JSIgamo Railway 

1.05 

4.10 

' 23.72 

26.31 

Rosslyn 

6.02 

4.25 

1 30.37 

n.s. 

Sukumi 

2.14 

3.74 

i 25.73 

28.04 

Tom’s Farm 

2.79 

4.30 

1 2277 

n.s. 

Victoria Falls 

2.40 

4.62 1 

1 31.52 

n.s. 

Victoria Falls Railway 

3 JO 

4 54 

1 31.83 

27.60 

Wankie Hospital 

1.85 

2.98 

1 20 .;h 

23.17 
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RAINFALL —f Uontimied ). 


Station. 


Zone B.: 

Belingwe— 

Bickwell 

Sovelele 

Tamba 

Wedza 

Bulalima-Maiigwe— 
Bruwapeg 
Empandeni 
Fallowfields 
Garth 
Maholi 
Retreat 
Sandown 
Semokwe Reserve 
Tjankwa 
Tjompani 
Ghibi— 

Bubye 

Mtendelende 
Nuanetsi Homestead 
Nuanetsi N.C. 

G wand a— 

Gwanda Gaol 
Limpopo 
Mazunga 
Mtetengwe 
Tull 
Insiza— 

Albany 

Filabnsi 

Port Rixon 

Inyezi 

Lancaster 

Scaleby 

Wanezi Mission 
Matobo— 

Bon Accord 
Port Usher 
Holly’s Hope 
Longsdale 
Matopo Mission 
Mtshabezi Mission 
Rhodes Matopo Park 
G mzingwane— 

Balia Balia 
Essex vale 
Hope Pountaiii 


1 

1 1930, 

i 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

I 

1 March. 

1 

April. 

4.28 

1 

2.33 

23.74 

1 

1 22.58 

1.70 

1 2.35 

13.72 

1 21.19 

1.08 

i 3.02 

17.18 

18.87 

1.66 

3.00 

35.86 

23.97 

1.44 

2.61 

20.06 

21.58 

2.69 

5,32 

21.49 

21.64 

2.18 

4.24 

19.54 

n.s. 

0.75 

6.82 

19.59 

25.71 




27.87 

2’94 


23.’98 

21,34 

4.53 

6.11 

23 53 

26.64 

3.23 

3.52 

20.63 

n.s. 

1.69 



27.59 

1,84 

5!20 

20M 

24.67 

2.39 

5.44 

15.60 

14.85 

1.45 

3.77 

17.05 

21.01 

3.50 

2.82 

20.22 

16.37 

3.47 

1.75 

20.28 

n.s. 

1,71 

4.02 

17.55 

' 20.66 

0.94 

1.14 

8.61 

11.50 

0.62 

1 2.79 

14.14 

16.38 

2.60 

1.25 

11.63 

12.53 

1.17 

1.94 

17.27 

14.02 

2.98 

2.48 

20.25 

24.01 

2.29 

... 


21.68 

2.94 



22.36 

1.26 

3.03 

21 24 

23.10 

1.40 

5.52 

21.81 

25.58 

2.24 

3.03 

20.85 

n.s. 

1.94 

3.36 

22.07 

n.s. 

0.93 

5.52 

17.53 

n.s. 

1.98 

3.29 

19 66 

n.s. 

1.41 

5.15 

18.78 

21.40 

4.07 

6.94 

27.45 

n.s. 

1.80 

6.17 

24.70 

25.75 

2.02 

4.85 

19.04 

2L85 

3,34 

4.11 

22.55 

28.53 

2.37 



24.33 

0,79 

4 ! 12 

21.’i3 

24.52 

3.34 



2(163 
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RAINFALL- 

-{Continued). 




1930. 

Total 

Normal 

rainfall 

Station. 

March. 

April 

to end ol 
period. 

to end of 
period. 

2owk C. : 





Charter— 





Bushy Fark 

2.89 



30.75 

Eiikeldoorn 

6.72 

1.76 

28.27 

28.97 

Marshbrook 

2.80 


29.87 

The Bange 

8.30 

1.67 

31.17 

.70.82 

Yrede 

4.16 

3.77 

31.91 

31.53 

Chilimanzi— 



Beacon Hill 

3.33 

4.79 

25.31 

32.39 

Central Estates 

2.80 

4.07 

24.33 

32.62 

Fourie’s Boat 

4.78 

2,20 

18.88 

27.62 

Orton’s Drift 

3.75 

2.85 


26.62 

Sebakw© Post 

2.24 

2.90 

23.06 

24.46 

tJmvuma Railway 

2.66 

4.45 

23.94 

28.17 

Owelo— 




Cross Roads 

3.37 

7.18 

24.48 

29.72 

Delano Estate 

2.41 

2.28 

20.03 

n.s. 

East Clare Ranch 

3.21 

4.1^5 

26,55 

33.24 

Forestvale 

4.57 

4.82 

21.97 

n.s. 

Clobe and Phcenix Mine 

3.35 

3.20 

25.92 

28.42 

LannesFarm 

2.21 

3.00 

2J.59 

S5.S, 

Lalapanzi 

3.87 

4.82 

26.42 

33.50 

Lyndeue 

2.51 



27.84 

Woodondliov^e 

1.86 

4.17 

22!51, 

30.16 

Wold Farm 

2.32 

4.00 

23.53 


Hartley— 





Ardgowan 

4,U 



3,1,51 

BaUvearie 




31.5,1 

Battlefields 

5*28 

2.59 

ujk 

29.11 

Beatrice 

2.88 

'2.06 

22. i 3 

3.3.52 

Cartiock 

5.60 

1.34 

33.00 

31.75 

Cromclalo 

H.50 

2.42 

28.29 

33.00 

Curnmdooley 

2.89 

3.91 

29.78 

n.s. 

Eifel Blue Min© 

2,88 

2.39 

29.57 

27.43 

Elvingfcon 

3.83 

1.15 

25,83 

30,48 

Gatooina 

3.59 

3.13 

29.72 

31.91, 

Cotton Breeding Station 

3.15 

2.76 

29.23 

27,68 

n.H. 

Govverlamis 

4.51 

0.74 

30.88 

Handley Cross 

6.71 

3.09 

30.17 

n.B. 

Hartley Gaol 

4.13 

1.98 

28.62 

32.22 

Ho{)eweIl 

5.78 


... 

32.32 

Jenkinstown 

5.33 

2A2 

32.73 

32.95 

Mazda Yale 

5.66 

3.27 

28.99 

28.94 

Meadowlaods 

2.85 

2.38 

31.13 

n.s. 

Nyadgori 

3.86 

1.42 

28,04 

30. J1 

Fulham 

2.05 

2.58 

28.79 

34,19 

R^^nwick ' 

2.39 

1.56 

30:44 

33,42 

Sunny Bank 

3.39 

3.61 

28.38 

n.8» 

Tliorndyke 

6,78 

2.61 

28.90 

27.16 
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EAINFALL— {Continued). 


Station. 


Zone C,—(Continued) 

Lomagundi— 

Argyle 

Baguta 

Between Rivers 
Citrus Estate 
Strathdon 
Darwendale 
Dedsi 

Dingley Dell 

Gambuli 

Kapiri 

Kashao 

Kenidia 

Mafoota 

Maui ng wa 

Miami 

Mica Field 

Montrose 

Mpandegutu 

Msina 

Mukwe River Ranolt 

Wari 

Nyati 

Palm Tree Farm 

Pendennis 

Ratlin gora 

Renardia 

Richmond 

Robbsdale 

Romsey 

Siiater Estate 

Sinoia 

Sipolilo 

Umvukwe Ranch 
Woodleigh 
Yeanling 
Zebra Vlei 
Maraiidellas— 

Rocky Spruit 
Mazos— 

Perabi Ranch 
Salisbury — 

Agricultural ExperimentStation 

Avondale (Broadlands) 

Ballineety 

Bromley 

Cleveland Dam 

Forest Nursery 

GweU 


im 

Total 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

March. 

April. 

' to end oJ 
period. 

3.08 


1 

31.82 

5.23 

2*21 

29*39 

34.17 

5.01 



n.s. 

4.46 

2.*07 

28.*S5 

32.21 

4.40 

1.46 

27.10 

n.s. 

3.57 

1.93 

22.79 

30.94 

2.56 



31.36 

2.17 



31.30 

4.06 

2.72 

24*47 

34.58 

1.65 

3.84 

25.14 

34.21 

4.79 

2.56 

27.77 

n.s. 

3.81 

1.48 

21.06 

n.s. 

5.04 

1.38 

26.87 

30.22 

4.37 



32.47 

3.74 

L83 

22 ! 17 

n.s. 

6.14 

2.16 

21.54 

30.28 

1.70 

3.29 

29.58 

33.08 

5.52 


... 

32.95 

... 



n.s. 

2.95 

3.17 

27M 

30.89 

4.15 

0.53 

23.06 

31.99 

3.25 

1.40 

23.09 

29.99 

3.45 



25.74 

3.14 



31.53 

4.39 

oiaV 

2LS8 

n s. 

... 



29.93 

5.10 

2.64 

29;79 

33.40 

2,77 

1.18 

22.06 

27-52 

4.28 

3.48 

27.29 

n.s. 




32.50 

3’49 

o.'so 

21 ’90 

34.32 

7.20 

1.88 

29.65 

30.99 ^ 

4.37 

L78 

26.84 

32.60 

1.09 

1.71 

24.62 

32,79 

4.5(1 

0.44 

29.80 

34 87 

2.49 

2 75 

25.97 

32.03 

2.70 

3.42 

25.17 

30.51 

4.50 



42.03 

3.55 

3.25 1 

29.97 

n.s. 

3.75 

0.37 

24.33 

■29.51 

3.72 



■31.84 

4.89 

IM ' 

23,Ti 

32.40 

2.55 

3.78 

34.05 

33.50 

3,26 

0.50 

27.18 

31.76 

1.86 

0.70 

■ 21.57' 

32.49 

5.08 

j.25 

2-]-.92 

i 

32.54 
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RAINFALL—( Continued). 



1930. 

To till 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Station. 

March. 

April. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone 0.—"(Continued) 

1 


1 


Salisbury (continued)— 



1 


Salisbury Agricultural Dept. 

3.75 

0.23 

21.80 

31.33 

Sebastopol 

3.57 

1.08 

25,06 i 

33.31 

Stapleford 

4.37 

} 

33.93 

Tobacco Experiment Station 

3.52 

0.33 

22.10 i 

34.34 

Western Commonage 

4.17 

0.22 

25.65 1 

29.43 

Sebungwe — 


1 


Sikombela 

4.32 


j 

32.23 

Wolverley 

3.38 

1 

... 


28.26 

Zone D, : 

Darwin— 

i 




Oallinan’s Raiicii 

3.66 

3,26 

28.86 

28.36 

Mount Darwin 

4.95 

2.72 

25.10 

29.89 

Rusambo 

5.24 

0.37 

25.57 

n.s. 

Inyanga— 



Inyanga 

6.33 

1.75 

28.00 

37.07 

Juliasdale 

10.40 

8.24 

42.76 

44.29 

Rhodes Estate 

9.55 

1.06 

33.91 

42.72 

Makoni— 

Ardlamont 




n.s. 

Eagle’s Nest 

4.52 

1,34 

3i!03 1 

33.10 

Mayo Ranch 

2.92 


n.s. 

Wensleydale 

M azoe— 


1 

... 

33.72 

Argyle Park 

5.04 

1.26 

27.07 - 

31.80 

Atherstone 

4.19 

34.38 

Bellevue 

5.48 

2 .T 4 

27 ’92 

i 33.09 

Bindura 

4.14 

1.95 

24.00 

1 33.36 

Ceres 

3.65 

2.30 

29.38 

37.41 

Ohipoli 

8.23 

0.58 

35.30 

33.01 

Citrus Estate 

2.51 

3.41 

27.04 

34.4r> 

Craigengower 

4.08 

33.39 

Dandejena 

5.93 



n.8. 

Donje 

6..39 

;h70 

33,50 , 

n.s. 

Erogmore 

3.23 


33.95 

Olen Divia 

2.37 

2*07 

27 .’17 

I 39.12 

Glen Grey 

4.31 

3.08 

25.15 

I 29,32 

Great B 

6.55 

0.94 

32.79 

1 33.79 

Hinten 

4.74 



25.13 

Horta 

4.30 

0.74 


33.90 

Kilmer 

4.10 


1 33 16 

Kingston 

4.80 

2 'il 

32!o4 

37.77 

Maienza 




36.03 

Marston Earm 

xii 

2.02 

25^41 

n.s. 

Mazoe Dam 

2.38 

0.84 

24.37 

35.18 

Mgutu 

3.03 

1,10 

23.92 

39.11 

Muripfumba 

4.71 

2.97 

34.80 

30-65 

Omeatli 

3.10 

3.20 

30.86 

32.92 
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RAINFALL —( Continued ), 


Station, 

1930. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

I March. 

April. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone D.—(Continued) 

Mazoe (continued)— 





Pearson Settlement 

Riversdale Estate 

2.5o 

5.64 

i.’io 

24 ! 24 

35.6i 

30.35 

Ruia 

5.12 



. 36.23 

Rustington 

4.10 



31.19 

Shamva Mine 

5.08 

1.15 

30.72 

33.34 

Stanley Kop 

6.35 

1.24 

30.52 

31.40 

Sunny side 

5.19 



34.25 

Teigu 

3.99 

2.09 

24.23 

33.90 

Usk 

3.84 

1.63 i 

32.96 

39.62 

Virginia 

3.20 

- 3.50 

27.71 

32.35 

Visa 

4.37 



n.s. 

Woodlands 



37.08 

Zombi Earm 

3.k 1 

1.34 

29.48 

37.85 

Mrewa — 




I 

Maryland 

8.12 

0.87 

i 30.11 

n.s. 

Montclair 

5.64 : 

0.42 

i 27.66 

n.s. 

Mrewa 

! 4.14 

i.58 

28.12 

34.74 

Nyaderi Mission 

5.44 

1.83 

! 26.62 

29.13 

Selous Nek 

4.83 

1.82 

1 28.60 

33.07 

Mtoko— 





Makaba 

10.18 

0.74 

28.49 

34.08 

Mtoko (N.O.) 

4.22 

0.58 

34.99 

28.15 

Salisbury— 



1 


Arcturus { 

3.31 

1.49 

26.55 1 

39.95 

Chindamora Reserve 

0.72 

0.47 

19.16 

36.41 

Glenara 

3.30 

1.58 : 

23.59 1 

32.97 

Goromonsii 

4.27 

1.71 1 

27.84 1 

36.76 

Hatcliffe 

3.90 


i 

35.21 

Hillside (Bromley) 

4,11 

2!53 * 

32.88 i 

38.50 

Kilmuir 

2.40 


... 

41.38 

Meadows 

4.85 

i.io 

30.94 

39.93 

Pendennis 

2.68 


... ! 

n.s. 

Selby 

3.73 

olso 

25.64 

31.59 

Springs 

4.68 

1.51 

26.71 i 

34.19 

Teviotdale 

4.69 

1.56 

23.95 1 

n.s. 

Vainona 

2.45 

0.44 

19.81 

33.14 

Zonk E.: 

Belingwe— . 





Belingwe (N.O.) 

1.27 

2.41 

20.13 

22.19 

Boro 

1.94 

3.26 

24.32 

23.96 

Shabani 

4.14 

0.69 

16.06 

25.61 

Bikita— 

Angus Ranch 

4,83 

1.52 

23.37 

22,88 

Bikita 

11.60 

2.19 

40.55 

37.43 

Bevuli Ranch 

7.27 

2.21 

22.51 

20.87 

Pamushana 




34.31 
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RAINFALL —f Continued). 




mo. 

Total 

Normal 

rainfall 

Station. 


March. 

April. 

to end <.>f 
period. 

to end of 
period. 

ZoNJii E.-—(Conbinned) 






Charter— 




29.87 


Biihera 


0.71 

4.45 

34.13 

Chibi— 






Chibi 


2.HS 



23.34 

Lundi 


4.57 

3.()0 

34.10 

25.57 

Mx)apas 

Chilimanzi— 


2.54 



23.25 

Allan berry 


2.45 

5.63 

*27,32 

■>8.45 

Driefonbein 


b.lO 

4.87 

23.54 

26.98 

Felixburg 


4.88 

2.98 

22.10 

20.53 

(Irootfontein 





27.91 

Induna Farm 


3.12 

5.02 

19.95 

;■!! .75 

Mtao Forest 


1149 

9.79 

32.70 

29.60 

Makowries 


3.80 

6.20 

26.97 

n.s. 

Tbornbill 


2.45 



n.s. 

fiufcu— 


3.79 




Albeit Mission « 


2,'40 


24,63 

Devuli Store 


3.30 

21.82 

n.s. 

Easbdale Estates 


3.65 

4.98 

28.85 

33.69 

Gubu (N.O.) 


5.71 

3.97 

24 00 

29.55 

denary 
< J welo— 


5,33 

3.56 

4.39 

3.99 

4.89 

5.83 

24.86 

26.19 

Glencraig 

Partridge Farm 


28.10 

30.64 

3*2,80 

35.75 

Sbeep Knn Farm 


3.1<> 

4.84 

22.08 

29.55 

Inyanga— 


lO.iiO 

1.56 



St. Trias’ Hill 


40.77 

38,82 

I nsiza— 






Roodeheiivel 


1.03 

3.06 

2.3 27 

^ 27,26 

Stonebam (Brae Yalley) 


2.32 

3.87 

2:b*45 

TUB. 

Makoni— 






Bude 


... 

... 


' n.K. 

Oraigendoran 


3.98 

2.17 

26.50 

33.07 

Forest Hill 


7.21 

3.57 

34.84 

35,16. 

Kairidzi 


4.22 

2.20 

31..32 

n.R, 

Mona 


3.66 

4.00 

■ 35.5.1 

37.81 

Monte Cassino 


4.14 

1.03 

35.05 

34,53 

Ruati 


7.79 



n.s. 

Rusape (N.C.) 


4,14 

4’.04 

34,45 

n.s. 

Springs 


5.18 

2.96 

35.73 

33.08 

Whitgift 


4.17 

2.98 

27,0.5 

n.s. 

Marandellas— 






Bonongwe 

... 

5.05 

2.85 

37.84 

32.65 

Delta 


3.05 

2.38 

35.56 

36.55 

Elandslaagte 


4.20 

3.28 

34.32^ 

33.23 

Lushington 


4.10 

2.49 

31.93 

n.s. 

Macbeke 


6.43 

1.47 

32,38 

33.95 

Marandellas (N.C.) 

... 

6.42 

2.58 

30.73 

35.80 
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RAINFALL—f Continued). 


Station. 

1930. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

N ormal 
rainfall 

March. 

April. 

to end of 
period. 

Zoisis E. —(Continued) ' 

Marandellas (Continued)— 

Marandeilas Estate ... 

4.02 


i 

30.17 

Nelson 

6.76 

1.96 

31.73 

30,18 

Wedza Reserve 

6,29 

4.17 

38.31 

n.s. 

Wenimbi 

7.73 


... 

33.74 

Melsetter— 

Brackenbury 

6.68 



55.48 

New Year’s Gift 

3.78 

0.80 

22.66 

n.s. 

Sabi Tanganda Estate 

1.75 



n.s. 

Nclanga— 





Bangala Ranch 

6.50 

1.14 

24.72 

n.s. 

Doornfontein 

7.70 

4.20 

31. -! S 

29.69 

Mar ah Ranch 

7.01 

3.23 

27.1! 

:'ik 61 

Triangle Ranch 

2.53 , 

1.81 

20.89 

23.46 

Zaka 

4.38 

2.11 

24.47 

n.s. 

Selukwe — 

ilberfoyle Ranch 

3.17 

2.81 

24.36 

30.94 

Hillingdon 

3.12 

2.99 

24.75 

33.84 

Impali Source 

2.76 

2.17 

21.60 

29.41 

Eio 

3.26 

2.93 

24,82 

30.77 

Safago ... i 

3.89 

2.43 

27.06 i 

33.51 

Seliikwe ... ' 

7.23 

4.S7 

' 43.01 i 

43.41 

Umfcali— ; 1 : ' 

Argyll 

4.94 

1.12 

.>o .7.) 

33.00 

Embeza 

10.66 

3.38 

49.35 

n.s. 

Fair view 

7.62 

2.99 

28.29 

33.79 

Fern Valley 

3.12 

1.85 

22.53 

35.15 

Jerain 

3.72 

1.87 

24.00 

31.62 

Mountain Home 

13.38 

5.3 i 

51.39 

n.s. 

Muba-mbara M ission 

2.09 

2.83 

20.91 

28.21 

Odzani T^ower Station 

11.70 

1.71 

36.09 

37.03 

Park Farm 

6.50 

3.01 

30.32 

45.05 

Premier Estate 

5.99 

2.29 

30.26 

31.41 

Sarum 

7.21 



30.99 

Sheba 

13.47 

5.65 

65.74 

n.s. 

Stapleford 

9.18 

4.32 

51.35 

07.07 

St, Augustine’s Mis.sion 

10.20 

3,53 

37.79 

40.54 

Transsau Estate 

3.17 

1.65 

18.87 

32.43 

Umtali Gaol 

7.65 

2.69 

31.10 

30.58 

Victoria— 

Bruceharae 

3.42 

2.11 

! 22.15 

27.56 

Cambria 

3.87 

4.00 

1 21.46 

i 23.38 

Cheveden 

8.10 

i 2.71 

i 31.14 

i 34.25 

Clipsham 

4.14 

! 2,00 

< 24.94 

I' 27.22 

C okomere 

3.53. 

1 3.59 

1 23,63 

i 28.86 

Kimberley Ranch 

; 3.41 

i 3.11 

24.85 

1 n.s. 

Mashaba 

4.81 

3 74 

26.54 

1 30.11 

Miitonia 

I 2,23 

1 2.66 

19.88 

! n.s. 

Riverdene North 

j 5.46 

2.03 

23.27 

j 20.04 
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RAINFALL—('Co'HiiBneci';- 



1930. 

Total 
to end of 
|»erio(l. 

Normal 

rainfall 

tS'ilATiON . 

March. 

April, j 

to end of 
period. 

Zone E,—(Oontinaed) 





Victoria (Oontiiiued)— 

Salemor© 

Silver Oaks 

Stanmore 

Victoria 

Zimbabwe 

7.04 

3.48 

3.95 

2.77 

6.10 

4.42 

2 92 

Hjis 

26,03 

23.25 

22.’71 

34.48 
28.35 
24.88 
25.04 
31.04 

Zonk E.: 





Melsebter— 

Chikore 

Ohipinga 

Letfci© Swan 

Melsetfcer 

Mount Selinda 

Vermont 

Umbali— 

Cloudlatids 

8.14 

8.84 

9.30 

10.58 

11.91 

17.09 

8.71 

1 

1.90 

1.03 

1.47 

1 3.48 

1 2.72 

2.88 

33.09 

31.71 

29.74 

37/70 

44.52 

38.66 

i 

43.03 
42.86 
43,53 
44.13 
58.46 

60 18 

n.a. 


Salisbury Experiment Station. 

FOR SALE. 

KTJDZtr VINE CROWNS. 

A limited quantity of kudKu vine ( 0 ‘owns mo avni table 
for sale at the following rates: — 

Large crowns . Bd. each. 

Small crowns . 3(L each. 

Prices are carriage free to any station or si<ling in 
Southern Eliodesia. 

Purchasers are reconmiended not to plant sinall (u-owns, 
except on land which can be irrigated. Orders with remit¬ 
tances should he addressed to the Chief Agricnlturistj 
Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 
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Rhodesian Milk Records. 


Official Milk Records, 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 
fat 
in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Morgenzoii 

Ermine 

Friesland 

5,037.fi0 

163.13 

262 

W. P^. Blackwell, Norton 

Morgenzon 

Nonaber 

do 

4,526. so 

171.64 

250 

do do 

Morgenzon 

Kleinhans 

do 

4,9U7.50 

163.94 

256 

do do 

Morgenzon 

Symphony 

do 

4,396.60 

160.49 

150 

do do 

Morgenzon 

Kleingoed 

do 

3,875.70 

137.97 

150 

do do 

Morgenzon 

Asbralia 

do 

2,482.80 

83.50 

90 

do do 

Dunoran Pearl 

do 

769.30 

23.23 

30 

do do 

Thibet Park 

Dainty 

do 

2,723.50 

79.67 

OO 

G. A. Lyons, Bulawayo 

Thibet Park 

Zenobia 

do 

2,739 50 

95.69 

60 

do do 

Princess Park 

Primrose 

do 

7 297.00 

211.74 

240 

do do 

De Grendel 

Nancy 

do 

11,751.00 

354.05 

210 

do do 

Barnbrae Charm 

1 Ayrshire 

1,660.80 

62.40 

60 

E. MacPherson, 

Figtree 

F. B. Morrisby, Gwelo 

Plancliette of 

Tolosa 

Friesland 

5,686.80 

180.36 

210 

Riverview Mary 

do 

5,018.40 

169.43 

ISO 

do do 

Erin-go-Bragh 
Xmas Gift 

do 

1,339.10 

47.7S 

60 

do do 

Maldon 

Broadhooks 

Shorthorn 

2,993.50 

113.99 

210 

Roberts & Letts, 'Heany 

Maldon Dot 

do 

1,796.50 

69.29 

150 

do do 

Maldon 

Active Girl 

do 

1,874.50 

69.89 

90 

do do 

Maldon Aurora 

do 

2,169.60 

74.01 

120 

do do 

Maldon Camellia 

do 

1,418.50 

61.35 

90 

do do 

Maldon Emblem 

do 

892,50 

31.05 

60 

do do 

Maldon 

Dairymaid 

do 

498.50 

19.74 

30 

do do 

Whinburn 

Daphne 
Middleton’s Zoe 

Friesland 

5,899.00 

180.87 

240 

B. R. Sharp, Redbank 

do 

7,489.50 

233.50 

240 

do do 

Whinburn 

Primrose 

do 

6,047.00 

266.56 

270 

do do 

Middleton’s 

Famphylia 

do 

6,867.50 

228.10 

270 

do , do 

Whinbnrn 

Spottie 

do 

7,102.00 

253.12 

300 

do do 

Whinburn 

A nnette 

do 

4,622.60 

148.05 

210 

do do 
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RHODESIAN MILK RECORDS (continued). 


Official Milk Records (continued). 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Wliinburri 

Friesland ! 

3,772.00 

117.50 

180 

R. R. Sharp, Redbank 

Zephyr 

i 






Whinburn 

do 

4,491.00 

140.65 

180 

do 

do 

Pansy 







Eldorado 

do 

2,550.00 

76.34 

90 

do 

do 

Volsante 







Venter’s Rust 

do 

1,898.50 

60.02 

60 

do 

do 

Rika IV. 







Eldorado 

do 

1,185.00 

28.67 

30 

do 

do 

Pourqiioi 







De Grendel 

do 

4,607.50 

176.23 

150 

A. F. Valentine, 

Boiikje 






Umtali 

Kathwick Pietje 

do 

1,828.50 

53.03 

60 

do 

do 

Groenvlei Bed- 

do 

5,453.45 

)65.94 

120 

P. T. Webb, 


ford Alberta 





Iron Mine Hill 

Sheep Run 

do 

1,876.45 

55.66 

60 

do 

do 

Duchess 







Albert Vale 

do 

4,183.00 

14G.36 

150 

F. Zeender, Insiza 

Zuineg 







Albert Vale 

do 

3,343.00 

107.50 

120 

do 

do 

Spinnekop 







Tell Biggie 

do 

2,292.60 

88.59 

120 

do 

do 

Albert Vale 

do 

3,414.50 

109.23 

150 

do 

do 

Nil B. III. 







Thibet Park 

do 

2,691.50 

95>53 

90 

do 

do 

Myrtle 
Thibet Park 

do 

4,083.50 

139.15 

90 

do 

do 

Olive 







Albert Vale 

do 

2,336,50 

1 73.71 

60 

do 

do 

Kruppel 







Wolseley Vera II. 

do 

2,408.00 

> 78-07 

60 

do 

do 

Thibet Park ' 

do 

1,121.00 

f 37.88 

30 

do 

do 

Sylvia 







De Grendel 

do 

9,772.00 

• 271.74 

300 

Govt. Farm, 

Gwebi 

Selma 







Melrose Corrie 

do 

9,303.00 

' 257.91 

240 

do 

do 

Madge of 

do 

5,759.6C 

1 185.12 

210 

do 

do 

Batavia 







Gwebi Beryl 

do 

3,488.00 

> 118.04 

210 

do 

do 

De Grendel 

do 

6,357.00 

► 208.29 

180 

do 

do 

Bessie Bm'ger 







Gwebi Bunty 

do 

3,128.00 

1 106.63 

120 

do 

do 

Melrose Roosje 

do 

S.SIM 

> 88,79 

90 

do 

do 

Brightwell Rain 

Red Poll 

6,603.90 

1 206.03 

240 

Govt, Farm, Matopos 

Drill kstone 

do 

4,770.60 

) 174.12 

180 

do 

do 

Missie 







Threave 

do 

4,773.50 

\ 214.43 

150 

do 

do 

Plowergirl 
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RHODESIAN MILK RECORDS (continued). 


Semi-official MUh Records. 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Bluff Hill Mora 

Friesland 

2,087.00 

46.63 

90 

E.' Barnard, Salisbury 

Primrose 

Grade 

4,400.50 

163.78 

228 

W. R. Blackwell, Norton 


Friesland 





Waterbloem ... 

do 

3,962.30 

139 29 

230 

do 

do 

Kleinbloem 

do 

5,035.40 

169.50 

219 

do 

do 

Mooibioem 

do 

3,962.00 

147.97 

210 

do 

do 

'Olen Arum 

Shorthorn 

2,648.60 

101.73 

160 

C. G. Cooper, Essexvale 

Buttercup 





do 

do 

Lorn a 

Grade 

2,637.00 

119.30 

161 


Shorthorn 






Oleii Arum 

Sli or thorn 

3,057.-20 

110.08 

150 

do 

do 

Susannah 







Olen Arum Flora 

do 

1,337.60 

38.53 

120 

do 

do 

Bella 

Grade 

1,916.60 

66.59 

90 

do 

do 


Shorthorn 





Snowdrop 

do 

1,315.90 

55.05 

90 

do 

do 

'Zazkins 

do 

2,229.10 

99.27 

90 

do 

do 

Zazola 

do 

1,327.20 

73.55 

60 

do 

do 

Pepper 

do 

669.40 

27.44 

30 

do 

do 

Lady Jane 

do 

334.00 

12.89 

30 

do 

do 

D. Alta 

Friesland 

3,208.00 

91.79 

120 

Huckle Bros,, Inyati 

D. Tottiell. ... 

do 

2,52.3.00 

88.36 

120 

do 

do 

D, Moffie 

do 

1,857.00 

61.56 

120 

do 

do 

D. Violet 

do 

2,522.00 

74.34 

120 

do 

do 

Patricia 

Grade 

4,812.50 

183.73 

240 

I). J'arvis, Gwelo 


Shorthorn 





Jewel 

do 

1,330.75 

34.32 

120 

do 

do 

Sylvia 

do 

2,183.25 

86.86 

150 

do 

do 

Despatch Atliihty 

Shorthorn 

1,748.75 

72,71 

150 

do 

do 

Prudence 

(.Irade 

1,753.25 

64,20 

120 

do 

do 


Shot thorn 





Despatch 

do 

602.50 

18.73 

60 

do 

do 

Antoinette 







Barbara I. 

Grade 

Friesland 

7,377.90 

251.76 

240 

F. B, M'oi' 

isby, Gwolo 

Preezia 

do 

9,078.90 

308.91 

300 

do 

do 

Youth 

do 

5,660.20 

204.38 

240 

do 

do 

Daffodil 

do 

5,237.0(1 

161 03 

210 

do 

do 

Beauty 

do 

1,500.30 

1,265.50 

45.47 

60 

do 

do 

Zeilie 

do 

57.74 

60 

do 

do 

Lai'gesse 

do 

837.1(1 

: 41.01 

30 

do 

do 

Emily 

do 

747.60 

29.45 

30 

do 

do 

Patience 

do 

585.70 

18.33 

30 

do 

do 

Freckles 

do 

1,320.20 

48.42 

60 

do 

do 

Redbank No. 165 

Grade 

Shorthorn 

6,602.50 

244.08 

240 

Roberts & Letts, Heany 

Bocbeii Sheila 

do 

4,839.00 

168.23 

210 

do 

do 

Nyondu No. 50 

do 

3,323.00 

135.87 

180 

do 

do 

MoffNo. 156 ... 

do 

2,212.00 

80,08 

120 

do 

do 

Serjeant No. 79 

do 

2,305.50 

90.71 

120 

do 

do 
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EHODESIA.N MILK RECORDS (continued). 

Semi-official Milk Records (continued). 


Name of cow. 

Grade. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No, 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

AfricNo. 122 ... ' 

Grade 

2,065.00 

72.99 

90 

Roberts & Letts, Heany 

■Sugar No. 105 

Shorthorn 

do 

1,193.00 

43.65 

60 

do 

do 

Mscopie No, 159 

do 

1,923.00 

76.98 

60 

do 

do 

Moff No. 163 ... 

do 

1,165.00 

38.38 

60 

do 

do 

Red bank No. 33 

do 

1,229.00 

46.09 

60 

do 

do 

Bnsie No. S8 ... 

do 

1,833.00 

67.90 

60 

do 

do 

Shore No, 15 

do 

758.50 

30.18 

30 

do 

do 

Whinburn Linnet 

Grade 

10,028,50 

283.19 

270 

R. R. Sharp, Redbank 

Whinburn 

Friesland 

do 

8,617.50 

285.98 

270 

do 

do 

Buttercup 







Wbinbuni 

do 

6,263.50 

197.91 

270 

do 

do 

Butterfly 






Whinburn Sidi 

do 

5,702 00 
7,477.00 

169.82 

270 

do 

do 

Whinburn 

do 

246.09 

300 

do 

do 

Blackbird 







Wren 

do 

4,731.50 

146.38 

180 

i do 

do 

Whinburn Plush 

1 do 

3,695.50 

104.09 

150 

do 

do 

Be?s ... 

do 

3,505.00 

104.88 

180 

M. S. Smith, Gwelo 

Martha 

1 do 

3,595.50 

168.59 

240 

do 

do 

Mohv 

i do 

4,817.00 

182.14 

210 

do 

do 

Thora 

do 

3,773.00' 

145 94 

240 

do 

do 

Star ... 

do 

3,054.00 

99.10 ^ 

240 

do 

do 

Grace 

do 

4,243.00 

164.28 

210 

do 

do 

Mora... 

do 

4,U37.00 

135.35 

210 

do 

do 

Ugly... 

do 

2,675,50 

141.53 

150 

do 

do 

Wendy 

Grade 

4,128.50 

172.32 

180 

do 

do 

Midget 

Ayrshire 
Grade Kerry 

3,906.00 

152 87 

180 

do 

do 

Doreen 

Griide 

3,240.00 

105.50 

180 

do 

do 

Biddy 

Friesland 

do 

2,792.00 

96.44 

120 

do 

do 

Dot ... 

do 

1,560.00 

59,51 

90 

do 

do 

Spring Grove 

S. Devon 

870.00 

32 68 

60 

do 

do 

Seale 







Victoria 

Grade 

4,072.50 

171.61 

245 

do 

do 

■ Jane ... 

Devon 

Grade 

3,444.50 

147.87 

245 

do 

do 

Rose ... 

Shorthorn 
Grade Kerry 

1,520.50 

49.08 

60 

do 

do 

G'weii 

Grade 

725.50 

25.97 

30 

do 

do 

Surprise 

Friesland 

do 

3,053.10 

1 114.82 

120 

do 

do 

Bess 

do 

2.733.90 

» 113.24 

120 

do 

do 

■ Sheep Run Laura 

do 

2,264.15 

; 102.57 

120 

do 

do 

Whitesides 

do 

1,300.30 

i 45.59 

60 

do 

do 

Gwebi Sunshine 

do 

5,755.50 

1 208.67 

270 

Govt. Farm, 

Gwebi 

' Gwebi Agile ... 

do 

3,961.00 

> 142.87 

240 

do 

do 

‘ Gwebi Janie ... 

do 

4,820.50 

► 186.32 

210 

do 

do 
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RHODESIAN MILK RECORDS (continued). 


Semi-official Milk Records (continued)* 


Name of cow. 

Grade. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Gwebi Polly ... 

Grade 

Friesland 

2,893.50 

112.91 

210 

Govt. Farm, Gwebi 

Gwebi Mabel ... 

do 

5,263.50 

174.53 

210 

do 

do 

Elsie ... 

do 

6,501.00 

211.05 

180 

do 

do 

Gwebi Fairy ... 

do 

3,640.00 

2,463.00 

121.85 

180 

do 

do 

Gwebi Allie ... 

do 

100.45 

150 

do 

do 

Clara 

do 

3,987.50 

131.36 

120 

do 

do 

Gwebi Weather 

do 

3,565.50 

113.47 

120 

do 

do 

Gwebi Gypsy ... 

do 

2,502.00 

93.20 

120 

do 

do 

Gwebi Veda ... 

do 

3,109.50 

94.49 

120 

do 

do 

Gwebi Gay 

do 

3,752.00 

125.14 

120 

do 

do 

Gwebi Surprise 

do 

1,323.00 

51.73 

60 

do 

do 

Gwebi Flora ... 

do 

1,944.00 

63.51 

90 

do 

do 

Gladys 

do 

2,233.50 

64.74 

60 

do 

do 

Gwebi Antbloem 

do 

679.50 

20.65 

30 

do 

do 

Gwebi Beauty 

do 

1,895.00 

65.96 

60 

do 

do 

Palm Tree Allie 

do 

904.50 

24.69 

30 

do 

do 

Gwebi Bourch 

do 

848.00 

30.70 

30 

do 

do 

Gwebi Fanny 

do 

872.00 

32.53 

30 

do 

do 
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Farming Calendar. 


June, 


BEE-KEEPING. 

At this season hives require to be painted; the woodwork, being 
exceedingly dry, is in good condition to receive it. Linseed oil (unboiled) 
is the best kind to mix with white lead, as it is more penetrating, acting 
as a better preservative than boiled oil. Bees will be able to take beneficial 
flights during warm days, so that dysentery need not be anticipated. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Cultivation of the grove is to be continued. Early ripening fruit must 
be harvested and marketed without delay. Mid-season varieties will be 
fit for packing early in the month. These should be shipped as early as 
possible, so as to extend the late variety export season a.s much as 
possible. Most late ripening varieties will require irrigating during the 
month. 

A small amount of pruning should be done. If fumigation is to take 
place, remove the small branches that touch the ground, cut out all dead 
wood and water shoots. 


COTTON. 

In cleaning up the cotton fields care will have to be exercised in the 
supervision of the pickers. The cotton harvested at this period of the 
season generally comes from late bolls naturally matured and those pre¬ 
maturely opened by the cold T.veather and frost. The matured seed cotton 
should be kept entirely separate from the immature seed cotton. There 
will also be some dirty and stained cotton in this final picking. Arrange¬ 
ments for next season’s seed requirements should receive consideration. 

CROPS. 

Select seed from the very best of your own crops. It is always wise 
to keep more seed than you may need for planting. Do not shell and ride 
your maize to the railway unless it is fit for export or market. If in 
doubt regarding the moisture content of the maize, send a 2 lb. sample 
in an air-tight tin, such as a golden syrup tin, to the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment and have it tested. Provide ample dunnage for your maize stacked 
at the railway or on the farm. Use maize cobs; husks are almost useless 
for this purpose. Sew your bags of maize according to the export regula¬ 
tions and stack them properly at the railway side, leaving plenty of 
room between the double rows. Select pumpkin and melon _ seed from 
the best specimens. Support your agricultural show and make it a success 
by preparing and entering as many exliibits as you can. No one is more 
to blame for a poor show than the farmers themselves. Make a list of 
the seed requirements for next season, and where purchases must be made, 
place the orders early. 

Veld fires must be anticipated, and if not already attended to, the 
mowing or burning of fire-guards, both hpundary and internal, should 
be proceeded with. 
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DAIRYING. 

At this time of the year the farmer should experience very little diffi¬ 
culty in producing cream of first-grade quality. During the winter months 
the separator should be adjusted so as to deliver cream testing 40 to 46 per 
cent, butter fat. 

On exceptionally cold days care should be taken that the milk is not 
allow^ed to become too cold before separation—for efficient skimming, the 
■milk should be separated immediately after milking and at a temperature 
not lower than 90 degrees F, 

Farmers engaged in butter-making are usually successful in obtaining 
a good grain and firm body in butter at this season of the year. During cold 
weather it is frequently necessary to warm the cream for churning. 
The most satisfactory method of warming the cream to the proper churn¬ 
ing temperature is to place the bucket or receptacle containing the cream 
in a tub or bath of rvater at a temperature of about 95 degi’ees F., stir 
the cream frequently and replace the water when cold. 

Under the cool conditions which obtain from this time of the year 
■onwards, cheese-making operations are usually most successful. 

Care should always be exercised, however, in using evening’s milk* 
If the milk is over-acid it should not be used, or a hard, dry cheese will 
result. Morning’s milk plus a starter usually gives the best quality of 
‘Cheese. The starter should have a clean sour taste and smell. In early 
winter, milk for cheese-making frequently contains a high percentage of 
fat, and in order to firm the curd properly in the whey it is usually 
necessary to raise the scalding temperature a few degrees. 

At this period of the year winter feeding of dairy stock should com¬ 
mence in real earnest. The milking cows should now be in fairly good 
condition, and in order to maintain a full flow of milk throughout the cold, 
dry months of winter, it is essential that liberal feeding be practised. As 
far as possible an attempt should be made to imitate summer conditions 
by feeding an abundance of succulent and palatable food. Maize silage, 
sweet potatoes, pumpkins, etc., are very useful for this purpose, but these 
feeds should be supplemented by dry roughage of good quality, preferably 
a legume hay, and a liberal allowance of mixed concentrates. 

For dairy heifers, wmaned calves, etc., there is possibly no better ration 
than one consisting of maize silage, legume hay and mixed concentrates, 
and these feeds, if supplied in liberal quantities, should serve to keep the 
young stock in a thrifty, growing condition, 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

General pruning may be done this month if the leaves have fallen. 
This should be confined, as far as possible, to the thinning out of dis¬ 
eased, weak, broken and dead shoots. 

Tall trees may be reduced in height, and old and unprofitable trees 
headed back to induce the growth of new fruiting wood. 

Trees that shed their leaves late may be pruned in July. The necessary 
preparations for planting trees should be completed during the month and 
planting commenced towards the end of the month. 

Cultivation should be continued. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Cabbage Family.—^Plants of this family suffer from cabbage louse and 
Bagrada bug during June, 

Onions.—Suffer from thrip. The transplants may be dipped as far as 
the roots in tobacco wash or paraffin emulsion to keep down the pest. 

Fig.—The winter crop of fruit is liable to suffer from fig weevil. The 
infested fruit should bo collected and destroyed. If this has been done 
regularly with the first crop, the second crop "is not likely to suffer much. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

Annuals for early spring flowering should be sown, preferably in 
parafFin tins cut lengthwise, in a place sheltered from the wind. Perennials, 
shrubs and ornamental tree seeds may also be sown. Fruit trees, shrubs 
and roses should be pruned and all dead wood removed. Sweet peas 
require constant attention. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Ail the available space in the garden should now be thoroughly 
trenched and manured, the soil being well worked and loosened. Vege¬ 
tables planted out for winter crops should be well and continuously 
cultivated) which will help to bring them along quicker and with less 
watering. Late-bearing tomatoes should be sheltered from the cold winds 
by a grass shield. Beet, radish, carrot, parsnip, turnip, onion, leek, 
mustard, cress and tomatoes may be planted. 

FORESTRY. 

Care should be taken by further ploughing of land or burning of 
grass that all fireguards round plantations are in good order and effective. 
Thinnings where necessary may be continued, and fellings which are to 
be made are to be carried out. Cuttings may be taken and struck now 
of deciduous trees, such as the Carolina poplar. The pricking out of 
conifer seedlings into tins should be continued, and sowing of such seed 
for the coming planting season may be completed. A commencement may 
be made of preparation of land to be planted during the ensuing season, 
e.g., by stumping if necessary, and ploughing where practicable. 

GENERAL. 

Grazing is deteriorating, and the next few months may be a period 
of difficulty for the rancher. It is a mistake, frequently seen, for all 
the grazing nearest to the drinking places to be first consumed, so that 
later on the cattle, when least able to endure fatigue and when the grass 
is in any case most scanty and dry, have furthest to walk from the feeding 
ground to water. A little forethought can obviate this trouble. Live stock 
are usually in good condition at this time of year and able to travel 
longer distances to water than may be the case later on in the season. 
Fire guards to prevent grass fires should be looked to. 

POULTRY. 

The poultry keeper must be on the look-out for sudden cold snaps, for 
if some precautions are not taken, the production of eggs will drop. 
Iron houses without a good thick layer of grass on the top and round the 
sides are very cold at night for the birds, arid not only will the egg 
output drop, but the birds will very likely contract congestion of the lungs,; 
bronchitis or pneumonia. 

Cold weather, too, is likely to affect the breeding stock and cause 
infertile eggs. A little extra crushed mealies added to the evening feed 
on cold days, or a little barley softened with hot water, will keep up the 
body heat of the birds. 

This is one of the poultry keeper’s busiest periods, but method, clean¬ 
liness and attention to details pay him well. Do not leave anything that 
you can spare the time to do yourself to natives. Watch carefully 
your breeding birds, and on the slightest sign of one going off, take 
him or her away; if left, you will have infertile eggs, weak germs, weak 
chicks difficult to rear, and later weak and unprofitable stock. See. that 
the male bird has all the food he requires, and give him a meal by himself 
twice a week, also a small piece of raw meat three times a week. Tiiose who 
are using incubators should watch the temperature of the room on cold 
nights, for variations in temperature result in delayed and poor hatches, 
and often deformed chicks. 
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STOCK. 

Cattle.—Where it is necessary to move cattle to fresh pasturage^ this 
should not he unduly delayed. Cows with autumn calves should 

be kept in the more sheltered paddocks. A watchful eye should be kept 
on all watering places in order to prevent their being fouled or stopped 
Kp. Bulls should be kept out of the herd until the end of July at least., 
and, in the meantime, they should be well fed and cared for in order 
to fit them for their work. The tliree watchwords in the dairy herd 
should be feed, shelter and bedding from now onwards. Ensilage will 
now be found invaluable, as also •will pumpkins, majordas or any other 
form of succulent food. Good hay should be used to rack up with al night, 
and the maize ration should be supplemented with ground nuts, ground 
nut cake or bean meal. Young calves are better in the pens on very cold 
mornings until the sun has gained some power, when they may run on short 
sweet veld for a few hours. The above remarks with regard to dipping 
and water supply apply equally to dairy as to ranching herds. 

Sheep.—Sheep are best kept on the high veld for a while longer. If 
grass seeds are troublesome, a grazing area should be mown. If the 
rams w’ere put into the flock in May, thej^ should now he removed. Ewes 
with Iambs will benefit by a ievf handfuls of mealies, and perhaps ensilage. 
They should be provided" with shelter from cold winds. 

TOBACCO. 

The grading of tobacco should be proceeded with. Any bales 
stored on the farm should be turned occasionally, especially where more 
than one bale is placed on another. Arrangements for the grading _ of 
tobacco seed should be made for the coming season. Growers purchasing 
tobacco seed should place orders early with distributors of reliable seed. 

VETEB.INARY. 

Horse-sickness should be practically over now. Redwater and gall- 
sickness occur all the year round, but the wmrst time is the summer, when 
ticks are prevalent. Blue tongue should be very little in evidence now. 
Inoculation can be carried out now. Scab is a poverty winter disease. 

WEATHER. 

Casual rains may occur, but except on the eastern frontier, none is 
to be reckoned upon, nor can it be regarded as seasonable or desirable. 
Frosts generallj" occur on a few nights during the mordh of June, and 
precautions must therefore be taken. This month and the next are the 
coldest of the yeai', and when the cold is accompanied by dull weather or 
"‘Scotch mist,” known locally as “giiti,” it is apt to liave a severe effect 
on live stock, especially if grazing should at the same time be scarce 
and water supplies far lo travel to. 


July. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

The warmer bees are kept during this month so much the stronger will 
they eorae out in the spring. Provide a thickness of 3 inches of cloth 
coverings over the frames, and whei’e quilts are, on examination, found to 
be damp, replace them with dry ones.' This is a favourable season to carry 
oat repairs to hives. All section and shallow frame combs must be carefully 
stored away from ants and mice, as these will be wanted for the excellent 
honey to be stored in them next October, collected from the bush bloom. 
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CITRUS FRUITS. 

Mid-season oranges should be harvested and marketed this 
month; late varieties should be fit to export by the middle of the 
month. The dead wood should be broken and cut out of all harvested 
trees; this will minimise mechanical injury occurring with next season^s 
fruit. Trees that are to be fumigated should have the lower lateral branches 
that touch the soil removed. Trim the trees until all foliage is just clear 
of the ground. The irrigation of late varieties must be continued and the 
cultivators kept going. Mark all trees when in fruit if the quality is bad; 
these may be cut back in August for top working to a good quality fruit. 
The soil of the early and mid-season varieties may be allowed to become 
fairly dry, for irrigation of the harvested trees may start an out-of-season 
growth which will enable pests to flourish and increase for the main spring 
blossoming flush. 


CROPS. 

Support agricultural shows, and add to your list of exhibits. Advertise 
your goods through the shows. Interested people will see them. If yon 
require to make purchases of seed for next season, judge by the exhibits 
on~ the show what grower can best supply your needs, and place your 
orders accordingly. Attend the shows and go there to learn ail you can 
about your business, not merely to have a good time. Seed maize previously 
selected in the field should be butted and tipped and hand shelled. Keep 
the butt and tip grain for check-row planting by hand. Do not over¬ 
irrigate winter crops, and do not irrigate when the wind is from the ‘South, 
as this often means frost at this time of year. Troublesome weeds, such 
as darnel grass or drabok, may be removed from cereal crops by hand. 
Ploughing should be pressed on with, and maize stalks and roots of maize 
■and other trash from the crop should be collected and burned very thor¬ 
oughly. A land littered 'with unburut and unrotted stalks and roots cannot 
be brought to a suitable tilth for planting and subsequent cultivation. 
Silage and sweet potatoes and other succulent feeds will have come into 
general use now, the potatoes being lifted from the land as required. The 
application of phosphatic fertilisers which are to be ploughed or harrowed 
in can be begun. Take the opportunity, during this and the next month 
or two, of inspecting all boundary and paddock fencing and gates, and 
effect repairs where required. Give a coat of p)aint to implements, wagons 
and carts. This protects the woodwork from rotting and the iron from rust. 

DAIRYING. 

This is one of the coldest months of the year, and milk production 
as a rule is low. Those cows which are being milked should receive a 
full winter ration of succulents (ensilage, pumpkins or majordas), hay 
and concentrates. Milking cows should either be under shelter at night 
or kraals should be sheltered against cold winds. The old adage, “Shelter 
is as good as a meal,” should be remembered throughout the winter 
months. 

No difficulty should he experienced in producing first-grade cream at 
this time. In cold, windy weather due precautions should be taken to 
ensure that the milk when separated is not below 90 degrees. 

Most cheese-makers cease their cheese-making operations at the end 
of the month, as the milk generally not only ■ is scarce, but begins to 
be deficient in butter fat. Cheese in the store-room should be carefully 
watched, as cheese mite is likely to appear on old mature cheese. In 
order to prevent the undue drying out of the cheese, the floor of the 
cheese room should be sprayed with water from a watering can. 

Butter-making is sometimes difficult because of the low temperature 
of the cream. The temperature should be raised by immei'sing the can 
in warm (not hot) water until churning temperature is attained. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Pruning must be continued, and if possible completed this 
month. The planting of all varieties is best if done now. Add 
a liberal amount of water at planting time, then cultivate the basins. 
Sufficient moisture will be thus retained to keep the newly planted trees 
going until tliey start active growth. Repeat waterings when necessary. 
If trees arrive from the nurseryman in a dry and withered condition, 
immerse them in water for twelve or more hours until they regain 
tiirgiclity; tiien plant. Running wmter is best. Keep cultivators going. 
It will be advisable to irrigate all trees towards the end of the month. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Cabbage Family.—Plants of this family suffer from cabbage louse and 
Bagrada bug during July. 

Onions suffer from thrip. The transplants may be dipped as far as the 
roots in tobacco wash or paraffin emulsion to keep down the pest. 

Fig.—The winter crop of fruit is liable to suffer from fig weevil. The 
infested fruit should be collected and desti’oyed. If this has been done 
regularly with the first crop, the second crop is not likely to suffer much. 

Alaize Beetle.—Infested lands to be thoroughly ploughed throughout 
the winter, 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Seeds of most annuals, perennials, shrubs and ornamental trees niay bo 
sown. The pruning of roses should be attended to early. Dahlias and 
other summer-flowering bulbs should he taken up, divided and replanted. 
Sweet peas require attention and staking. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Sow turnips, beans, peas, onions, cabbage, beet, carrots, parsnips, 
radishes, lettuce and spinach. 

FORESTRY. 

Care should he taken to protect all plantations from Are by hoeing 
belts lound them and burning any grass likely to he dangerous. Cuttings 
of various deciduous trees may be taken and struck in nurseries. Continue 
pricking out conifers into tins or beds. In preparation for early planting 
in case the season is favourable, limited sowings of tree seeds may be 
carried out. If labour is available, preparation of land for planting to be 
taken in hand. 

GENERAL. 

Veld fires must be watched for and arrangements made to combat 
them. The loss that may result and the penalties under the Herbage 
Preservation Ordinance are to be borne in mind. Fire guards should this 
month be burnt round all grazing whicli it is desired to preserve for use 
later on. 

POULTRY. 

With the cold weather that we generally have in July, the birds should 
have extra food, i.e,, barley or maize, if the supply of eggs is to be con¬ 
tinued, A mixture of stewed linseed and bran should l)e given to the birds, 
warm, the last thing before they go to roost. This gives them a little 
extra food during the long and cold hours of the night at this time of 
the year and maintains the body heat. A certain amount of shelter is 
also necessary to protect them from the cold winds. Grass wind breaks 
about 3 feet high on the windward side of the run are sufficient. Re¬ 
member that no chickens should be hatched after August; those batclied 
later take much longer to develop) than those hatched before August, and 
they are usually stunted, weakly and unprofitable. Each month the young 
stock should be gone through and graded; anything that does not promise 
to be good should be got rid of. As the hatching season draws to a 
•close, the breeding stock, if not carefully watched ami treated, will become 
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run down, and infertile eggs and weak chicks will be the result. Watch 
the breeding stock carefully and handle them occasionally; if they feel 
tliln and light or the flesh is not hard but flabby, give extra food and 
more scratching e:xercise. The male especially should be well looked 
after and given a meal on three or four days of each week bj’* himself; 
in addition, he should have some raw meat as often as possible. Good 
hatching and strong, healthy chicks are wanted right up to the end. 

Turkeys should now be in full lay. Never disturb the hens when they 
are sitting. They are very sensitive and nervous, and unless left mainly 
to themselves, are apt to desert the eggs or break them. It is recommended, 
that turkey chicks be reared by hand; the hens are poor mothers, they ar6 
clumsy, drag their chicks all over the place, and do not feed them as w^el! 
as an ordinary hen does. The main thing is to keep the young turkeys 
warm, give them plenty of fresh air, thick separated milk and chopped 
onions or onion tops. 

STOCK. 

Cattle.—On ranches the advice given for June applies still. The 
bulls may again be put into the herd at the end of the month. If grazing 
has been reserved for the winter months, it will probably be wise to turn 
the cattle into it now. Watch for any unthrifty cattle, and get them into 
the home paddock and feed them before they become really poor. 

Sheep.—Vleis should now' be fairly dry and may be utilised; otherwise- 
the advice given for June applies. 

VETERINARY. 

Horse-sickness and blue tongue should now have disappeared. Redwater 
and gallsickness occur all the year round, but the worst time is during the 
summer, when ticks are prevalent. Sheep may be inoculated against blue 
tongue now. Scab in sheep will probably be in evidence this month. 

WEATHER. 

Though rains have fallen during every month of the year in Rhodesia,- 
none is looked for or desired this month. Most stations record an average 
of .01 to .3 inch over a number of years. Severe cold is likely to occur at 
this time of year, the lowest temperatures occurring an hour or two before 
sunrise. Frosts may be looked for, especially on calm clear nights. Cold 
windy days and damp ‘‘guti” weather tell severely on cattle, if shelter 
and food are not provided. 
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Notes from the “ Gazette. ’ 


^^QazeUe''^ 

Date, 


Items. 

POUND. 


9.5.30. The ponncl at Grasslands Farm, CluUmanzi, lias been abolished 
and OTia established on Felixbiirg Farm in the same district. 
(G.N. 296.) 


PROBUCE EXPORT ORBUnANOE, 1921. 

16.5.30. Wliite hominy chop and white and mixed maize feed are 
declared produce within the meaning of the above Ordinance. 
Regulations for the inspection and grading thereof are coii" 
tainecl in Government Notice No. 307. 


DEVIATION, GONCESSION-UAtVUKWES ROAD. 

16.5.30. The Government intend to deviate the district road gazetted 
lUider Government Notice No. 59 of 1913 as under :— 

From the eastern corner of Piincliestori; thence along the 
south-western boundary of Fochabers for a distance of one 
mile: thence in a northerly direction to the common boundary 
of Fochabers and Collingwood B, 230 feet from the common 
beacon of Fochabers, Collingwood B and Excelsior; thence 
across Collingwood B to the Garamapudzi low level liridge; 
Iheiicc acro.ss Mananga.s and along the north-eastern boundary 
of The Rivers to the Satsi low level bridge on Wcngi River 
Estate. 

Any persons having objection to tfie (lesci-iiieil deviation 
are inquired to lodge, on or liefore the 16th August, 19v30, such 
chjections at the cdlice of the kSecretarv fur Mines a,nd Public 
Works. 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


Tlie following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which 
have appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern Rhodesia only. Outside Southern 
Rhodesia, 3d. per copy. 

AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

No. 174. Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 225. Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A, 
No. 278. New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters,- B.A. 

No. 362. The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G, Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 374. Fibre Crops, bv J. A. T. ^Walters, B.A. 

No. 403. Florida Beggar" Weed, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No, 429. Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 442. Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

No. 510. Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. Q. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 613. The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J, A. T. Walters,- B.A. 

No. 641. The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

No. 545. Artificial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 550. Onion Growing under Irrigation, by 0. Mainwaiing. 

No. 561. Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 568. The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 581. L^uminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by G. Mainwaring, Agriculturist, 
ho. 690. Rye, by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist, 

No. 591, Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

No. 598. Drought-resistant and Early-maturing Crops for Areas of Late 
Rainfall, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 599. Rhodesian Soils and their Treatment, by E. V, Flack. 

No. 601. Maize for Export, by S. D. Tiinson. 

No, 603. The Production of Maize in Southern Rhodesia, by G. Main- 
waring, Agriculturist. 

No, 627. The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia (Revised), by 
G. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 630. The Storage of Seed Potatoes, by H. C. Arzaold. 

No. 634. Barley, by P. V. Samuels. 

No. 643. Noxious Weeds in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, Botanist. 
No. 650. Coffee Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by G. W. Marshall, Horti¬ 
culturist. 

No. 651. Two Important Leguminous Crops; The Yelvet Bean and Oolichoa 
Bean, by C. l^Iaimvaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 656. Tractor Notes, by A, W. V. Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 

No. 657, Hay-rnaking in Southern Rhodesia, by C, Mainwaring, 
Agriculturist. 

No. 663. The Use of Fertilisers and Manures in Southern Rhodesia, by 
A. D, Husband, A.I.C., Chief Chemist. 

No. 672. Hay-making in Rhodesia, by H. 'G. Mundy, Dip.Agric.,' F.L.S. 
No, 674. Top Dressing of Maize against Stalk Borer, by H. C. Arnold. 
No, 681. The Sunflower (Helianthus Annuus) (Revised)," bv S. D. Timson, 
M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 684. Warning to Maize Growers : Maize for Export. 
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No. 685. Notes on Farm Practices at the Government Farm, Gwebi, by 
S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 694. The EdibJe Ganna (Ganna Eclulis), by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 696, The Castor Oil Plant (Kiciims sppOj 6y S. D. Tinison, M.C., 
Dip.Agric. 

No. 697. liesiiils of Analysis of Samples taken under the ‘‘Fertilisers, 
Farm Foods, Seeds and Pest Remedies Orrdinance” during 
the year 1927-28. 

No. 700. Further Notes on Farm Practice at the Government Farm, Gwebi, 
by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

‘Sfo. 704. The Importance of Research on Pasture Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by A. D. Husband, A.I.O., Chief Chemist. 

No. 705. Suggested Cro'pping Programmes for Farms on the Sand Veld, 
by D. E. McLoughlin, Assistant Agriculturist. 

No. 706. A Farmer-s’ Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring, 
Agriculturist. 

No. 708. Witch Weed or Rooibloein (Striga Lntea)—a Serious Menace 
to Maize, by J, A. T. Walters, D.iV., F.K.8.A., Agriculiurist, 

No. 709. Sand Veld Farming and its Possibilities, by E. D. Aivord, M.Sc. 
(Agr.). 

No. 710. Monthly Reminders for the Farming Year, by the Division of 
the Chief xAgriculturist. 

No. 713. Ensilage, by J. A. T. l-Vaiters, B.A., Agriculturist. 

No. 724. Ploughing by’' Tractor, by A. W. V. Crawley, ALE., F.G.S. 

No. 727. Farmyard Alaniire, by A. P. Taylor, ALA., B.Sc,, Agricultural 
Chemist. 

No. 743. Sunn Hemp, by S. D. Timson, ALC., Dip.Agric. 

No. 750. Cotton in Southern Rhodesia—Hints to Growers, by G. S. 
Cameron, Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 

No. 751. The Sweet Potato, by S. D. Timson, AI.C., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

No. 757, Alaize on the Sand Veld : Results at the Tobacco Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by C. A. Kelsey-Harvey, Alanager. ^ 

No. 758. Instructions for Taking Soil Samples. Issued b}^ the Division 
of Chemistry. 

No. 759. Witch Weed (Striga Lutea) : Alethods of Control, by S. B. 
Timson, ALO., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

No. 762. The Value of Hock Phosphate and “Bone and Siipcrr|)l:iosphate’’ 
as Fertilisers for Alaize Production, b;/ A, .1). Husband, Gliief 
Chemist. 

No. 768. The Ground Nut (Arac/ris hyimijam), by S. D. Timson, AI.C., 
Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

No. 775. Agricultural Oostiuga at tlio Gwebi ILirin, by If. (L Minuly, 
jlip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief AgiLjulturist, a,nd J. Hick, 
Accountant. 

No. 776. Regulations Governing the Export of Alaize and Alaizo 'Meal 
through the Port of Beira. 

No. 777. Some iispects of Cost of l^roduction Studies in Agriculiare, by 
Arthur G. Eustoii, D.Sc., Department of Agriculture, Leetls 
University. 

No. 781. Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farrn—AIaize and Grecfu 
Alanuring, by H. G. Almidy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief Agri- 
ouituri.st, and J. Hick, Accountant. 

No. 783- Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm—Fattening for Beef, l>y 
H. G- Alundy., Dip.Agric. (Wye), F.D.S., Chief Agrieulturist. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

Alaize Grading Regulations. 
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Diseases. Issued by authority of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Lands. 

No. 754. “Pinking” of Maize—Report of a Preliminary Investigation, 
by T. K. Sansom, B.Sc., Plant Breeder. 

No. 779. Mycological Notes—Further Experiments on the Control of 
White Mould (Erysiphe Cichoracearum DC.) of Tobacco, 
1927-28, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., 
Plant Pathologist. 

POULTRY. 

No. 617. Poultry Husbandry : The Rearing and Fattening of Tabl® 
Poultry, by H. 0. Wheeldon. 

No. 647. Rhodesia Egg-Laying Test, 1st April, 1924—2nd February, 1926, 
by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 656. Geese, by A. Little. 

No, 673. Systematic Breeding for Increased Egg Production, by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 

No. 622. Ducks on the Farm, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 636. Ovarian Troubles, by A. Little. 

No. 638, Poultry Parasites, by A. Little. 

No, 648- Poultry Husbandry: Causes of Infertile Eggs, by A. Little. 

No. 655. Southern Rhodesia Seventh Egg-Laying Test—1st March, 1926, 
to 30th January, 1927, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 662. Poultry Husbandry: Temperament, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

No. 664. Some Common Ailments of Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

No. 721. Poultry Keeping in Rhodesia: Pedigree Breeding, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry Expert, 

No. 731. Scarcity of Eggs: Causes and Remedies, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

No. 738. Hints to Breeders—Rearing Young Stock, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

No. 740. Artificial Incubation, Brooding and Rearing of Chickens, by 
H. G. Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 

No. 761. Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, by H. G. Wheeldon, 
Poultry Expert, 

No. 770. Talks to Breeders ; The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 

The following pamphlets can be obtained from the Poultry Expert 

upon application:— 

Selecting Birds for Laying Tests, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Cold Weather; Treatment of Fowls in, by A. Little, Poulti'y 
Expert. 
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T-abercuiosis, by A. Little, Pool try Expert. 

Diseases of ilie Liver, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Prevention of Disease among Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Vices : Causes, Prevention and Cuie, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
CMcken-pox (Warts), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies (coiitinued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Preparing Birds for Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Goccidiosis, or Entero Hepatitis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
The Fowl Tick (Argas persicus), by A. Little, Poultry^ Expert. 
Worms (Autopsies—continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Selecting Birds for Laying Tests (concluded), by A. IJttle, 
Poultry Expert. 

The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H. G. Wheeklon, Assistant 
P'oiiltry Expert. 

Culling: A Seasonal Operation, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Despatching Birds to a Laying Test, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Choosing a Male Bird, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

The Breeding Stock, by A, Little, Poultry Expert, 

Diseases of the Digestive System, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Bone and Breast Bone, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Mating for Improvement and Increased Egg Production, by A. 
Little, Poultry Expert. 

Partial Moult: Broodiiiess: Selection of Layers of Large Eggs, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Sunflower as a Pood, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Grow Sunflowers, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Exhibiting Eggs at Shows, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Condition of Birds on Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Green Food: The Result of not Supplying Sufficient to Poultry, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Good and Bad Hatching Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Grading E’owls, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Heart Trouble, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

What are You Feeding for? by A. Little, Poultjy Expert. 
Housing: Throe Important Essentials, by A, Little, INmltry 
Expert. 

Menu at the Egg-Laying Test. 

Advice to Prospective ikmltry Fanners, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Seasonal Hints—August, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Successful Chick Rearing, by H. G. Wheeldon, Assistant Pordtry 
Expert. 

Hints to Breeders, October, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Abnormalities in Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Reproductive System, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert, 

Notes for November, by A. Little, Poultry Eixpert. 

Hints to Breeders. Prepare for the Breeding Season, by A. 
Little. 

Respiratory Diseases, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Selection and Preparation of Fowls for Exhibition, by H, G. 
Wheeklon, Poultry Export. 

The Close of the Hatching Season and After, by H. G. 
Wheeklon, Poultry Expert. 
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No. 360. 
No. 456. 
No. 524. 
No. 532. 
No. 642. 
No. 712. 


No. 93. 

No. 248. 

No. 274. 

No. 479. 

No. 518. 
No. 649. 
No. 554. 
No. 669. 

No. 574. 

No. 588. 

No. 652. 
No. 677. 
No. 680. 
No. 686. 

No. 687. 

No. 699. 

No. 702. 

No. 707. 

No. 733. 


No. 764. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 

NoL\s on the Rainfa.ll Season 1919-20 in Sontiieni Rhodesia, by 
C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.l.G.E. 

The Possibility of Seasonal Forecastiijg and Prospects for Rain¬ 
fall Season 1922-23, _ by 0- L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.O.E. 
The "Use of an Aneroid Barometer, by 0. L. Robertson, B.Sc., 
A.M.l.G.E. 

The Short Period Forecast and Daily Weather Report, by C. L. 
.Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.l.G.E. 

Review of the Abnormal Rainfall Season 1924-25, by C. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M i.G.E. 

The Time, and How to Find it, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc. 
(Eng.). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Formation of Agricultural Credit Associations in Rhodesia, by 
Loudon M. Douglas, F.R.S.E. 

A Preservative for Samples of Arsenical Dips for Analysis, by 
A. G. Holborow, F.I.O. 

Lecture on Malaria and Blackwater, by A. M. Fleming, C.M.G., 
M.B., C.M., F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H., Medical Director. 

Quinine Prophylaxis in Malaria, bv A. M. Fleming, ALB., C.M., 
F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H. 

Locusts as Food for Stock, bv Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Ochna Pulchra Berries, by A.‘W. Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 
Pise-de-Terre, by P, B. Aird. 

Education of Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by E. 
McIntosh, M.A. 

Brick-making on the Farm, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.G.E., 

A. M.LE.E, 

Concrete on the Farm, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc. (Eng,), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

Farm Homesteads, by R. H. Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Road Motor Services. 

Preparation of Cotton for Sale, by H. C. Jefferys. 

The Land Bank, Its Functions and How it Operates, by 
S. Thornton. 

The Use of Explosives on the Farm, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. 
(Eng.) 

The Preservation of Farm Beacons, by L. Al. McBean, Acting 
Surveyor General. 

Book-Keeping on the Farm, by T. J. Needham, Acting 
Accountant, Agricultural and Veterinary Departments.^ 
Wood-Charcoal in Southern Rhodesia, by T. L. WilkinBon, 

B. Sc., Assistant Forest Officer. 

Jam-making, by Miss D. Bosman, Home Economics Officer, 
Division of Agricultural Education and Extension, in 
'‘Farming in South Africa.*’ 

How Make Use of the Fenoini? Tjaw 
Farming Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act (price I/-). 

Twelve Simple Rules for the Avoidance of Malaria and Black- 
water. 


SEED POTATOES. 

Selected Seed Potatoes. First from Imported Scotch 
“Up-to-date” Famous “Phlo” Brand; 25s, per bag, c,w,o, 
Pfittain, P.O. PoiiBsley, ■ ■ ■ 
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We carry a largoaind varied htoek of all and every kind of Feiiciiig 
Wire;s, barbs and plain, Netting, Standards anid Droppers. Let 
us liaA'e your speciiieation. will quote deli^^ered your station. 

Try us and see wiuit you can save. Send for our Trice List. 
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(P.O. Box 151) 
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EVERSEAL CEMENT (PLASTIC, LIQUID) 
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Editorial. 


Contrihutions and corresjoondence regarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia are 
invited. All communications regarding these matters and 
advertisements should be addressed to:—The Editor^ De¬ 
partment of Agriculture^ Salisbury. 


Enterprise Farmers® Association, —Our frontispiece 
illustration this montb is of tbe members of tiiis association 
wlio attended tlie meeting on tbe 3rd June. A number of 
well known faces are missing, suck as Mr. J, Watson, of 
Ivilmuir; Mr. J. Rickards on, of Woodford, and Mr. J. A. T. 
Walters, of Mukwene, wko for various reasons—not from 
modesty, we kope—were iinakle to be present. In tke 
illustration, kowever, will be seen tke figure of Mr. H. B. 
Ckristian, of Ewanrigg, wko is ckairman of tke association 
and president of tke Rkodesia Agricultural IJiiioii. Anotker 
illustration reproduced is tkat of tke new farmers’ kail wkick 
has been erected by tke combined efforts of tke members of 
the association and is now nearly completed. Tke kail will 
be a great asset to the community and will be tke means 
of bringing tke farmers of the district and their families into 
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closer social intercourse, and tluis fostering tke spirit of 
cameraderie so lielpful in rural life. The hall will, of course, 
be used for more serious business than social gatherings and 
will replace the ‘’Tinh’ for the purpose of holding the monthly 
meetings of the association. We would like to throw out 
the suggestion that in addition to such meetings, the hall 
should be used for periodical gatherings of farmers convened 
for the specific purpose of discussing general problems of 
farm management, the interchange of ideas and to consider 
the position of agriculture in general, but more particularly 
as. it afiects the district. In this way we think much good 
might be achieved, over and above the general utility of 
the regular nioiithl^^ meetings. 

The Enterpriwse district, which lies to the north-east of 
Salisbury, is named after one of the early mines, which, in 
company with the Arcturus group, have now ceased working. 
There are in fact no mines left, and the district is a striking 
example of the permanence of agriculture as contrasted with 
the uncertainty of gold mining to which the district first owed 
its opening. It was the first area to be taken up for agri¬ 
cultural purposes by the early pioneers, and consists for the 
most part of broken and hilly country, with fertile valleys 
in between. The formation is mostly schist, with here and 
there some diorite, and in some places limestone overlying 
the basal granite which appears towards the north. The 
district is well watered and facilities for irrigation are in 
evidence at a number of farms, Mr. vSyfret, whose farm 
Springs is traversed eh route from Salisbury, is a large 
grower of irrigated crops, principally cereals, which last year 
yielded 425 bags of wheat and 205 bags of barley. In places 
the yield of wheat was as much as 14 bags an acre. He 
has. this year 84 acres under ivheat, which is now well above 
the ground and provides a refreshing expanse of verdant 
green, standing out in strong contrast to the pervading drab¬ 
ness of the surrounding veld. At Ewanrigg, which Mr. H. B. 
Christian has occupied since 1914, the yield of make per 
acre has been raised to an average of 12 bags over a period 
of seven years. The manner in which this was achieved was 
described by Mr. Christian in the issue of this Journal for 
August, 1921. The water garden and rockery which we 
illustrate represent a stony kopje transformed into a scene 
of beauty with shady trees, trickling water, quiet pools and 




Enterprise district. 
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The Old and the New. 

■The Farmers’ Hut at whieh meetings wei'e previously held 
The new Farmers’ Hall at Enterprise. 
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a wealth of flora collected from various parts of Africa. It 
is a delightful spot. Mr. H. D. Christian, on the adjoining 
farm Meadows, is a cousin of the president of the E.A.U. 
and is a pioneer of the district. 

It is not our purpose to describe the activities of the 
farmers of the Enterprise area, hut w’hat has been written 
would be totally inadequate without some reference to such 
old-timers and progressive farmers as Mr. H. D. Rawson, 
of Alderley, Mr. J. Watson, of Kilmnir, and Mr. J. Richard¬ 
son, of Woodford, to whose leadership in all things agricul¬ 
tural the district owes much. 

The farmers of the Enterprise district are large growers 
of maize and are feeling the effects of the severe slump in 
prices now prevailing. As a general rule, however, they have 
wisely broadened their systems of farming to include such 
lines as dairying, pig-raising, poultry-keeping and, in a small 
measure, the breeding of slaughter cattle. Although times 
are difficult, 'we feel sure that the Enterprise farmers, thanks 
to their diversified system of ffirming and scientific methods 
of cropping, will he able to weather the storm successfully. 


Our Imports. —An examination of the Customs returns 
for the year 1929 shows that we are still importing many 
commodities wffiich to a greater or lesser extent could and 
should be supplied locally. For instance, our imports of 
wheat and flour during the year amounted in value to 
J109,158, and although a certain proportion was re-exported, 
it is obvious that we are still dependent almost entirely upon 
outside sources of supply for our daily bread. The values 
of other imports are:—Butter, £30,619; cheese, £12,057; 
bacon and hams, £25,306; biscuits, £26,733; deciduous 
fruit, £19,290; potatoes, £23,873; rice, £10,384; pickles, 
£2,707; oatmeal and rolled oats, £7,130; sugar, £70,191; 
eggs, £14,511; salad and edible oils, £2,806; common soap, 
£43,409; toilet soap, £13,601. 

Under the heading of wood, cane, wicker and manufac¬ 
tures thereof we ‘find that imports of teak were valued at 
£11,724; pine, £75,172; flooring and ceiling boards, £24,662; 
boxes, (empty), £19,884; brushware, £12,022; chairs (all 
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kiiulsj, £‘13,948; wooden furniture, £S9,65(>; handles for 
picks and shovels, £->,46o; hubs, spokes, felloes, etc., £5,436; 
joinery, £43,131; sleepers, £58,402. 

It is not possible, owing to the maiiiier in which the 
Customs returns are compiled, to gauge accurately the quan¬ 
tities retained in this Colony, hut it is obvious that the bulk 
of the imports was for local consumption. In any case it is 
obvious that there is internally and within easy access a very 
substantial market awaiting our attention. 


Cotton at Chipolia —The photograph reproduced on the 
opposite page is of a field of cotton a little over 70 acres 
ill extent at Chipoli, Shainva district. Picking started in 
May, and we are informed hy Captain Moubray that the yield 
so far (10th dune) has averaged nearly 1,000 lbs. of seed 
cotton to the acre; also that the cotton followed a crop of 
maize which yielded about 11 to 12 bags per acre. About 
200 lbs. of rock phosphate was applied broadcast per acre 
before the cotton was planted. The land varied from good 
red loam to a much poorer soil, and Captain Moubray states 
that it was noticeable that the best cotton was grown on 
the smaller plants which grew on the lighter soil. Stainers, 
lie says, were very numerous, but, contrary to experience 
elsewhere this season, boll worm was almost absent. The 
total rainfall was 35 inches, of which 20 inches fell before 
the end of December. There was a drought of five weeks’ 
duration, including February, which was a completely dry 
month. Practically all this cotton was picked by women 
and children, and after the first two pay days applications 
from natives in the adjoining reserves to pick cotton were 
liumeroiis. The price paid was about one-fifth of a penny 
per pound of seed cotton. 

It is gratifying to hear of the excellent results obtained 
by Captain Moubray at Chipoli, but it is very necessary to 
state that similar results have not been obtained throughout 
the Colony sufficiently often to justify our considering 
Captain Moubray’s results as being typical. The illustration 
does demonstrate, however, the promising nature of IT. 4 
cotton in the absence of severe boll worm conditions. 




Cbipoli. 8l,ainv. ,li.slri.-t, M- 'Hu' plt"t<>Svapli wu« taken in May and tl.e yioUl 
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Milk RecOfCiillg Sclieilie. —This scheme, inaugurated in 
July, 1929, continues to receiTe support. At present there 
are two milk recorders, stationed in Salishur}’ and Bulawayo 
respectively. These officials tour their respective districts 
every month and check the weights of milk produced per 
cow and carry out butter-fat tests. For pedigree or pure-bred 
cattle it is necessary to conduct a butter-fat test over 48 hours, 
and from these tests the average hiitter-fat percentage of the 
milk of every cow is estimated. For grade or non-pedigree 
cows, however, tests are conducted over a 24-hour period. 

The fees for these services are fixed at a very moderate 
rate and are charged for according to the niimher of tests 
made. For the first ten cows the charge is fid. per test. 
If more than ten cows are entered, the charge after the first 
ten is 3d. per test. For example, if a farmer has twelve 
cows in test and they are tested over a period of 24 hours, 
i.e., two tests each, the charge is as follows:— 


20 tests at fid. 10s. 

4 tests at 3d. Is. 


Total . 11s. 

If, however, they are tested over a period of 48 hours 
(i.e., four tests per cow), as in the case of pedigree stock, 
the charge is proportionately greater. In this case the fee 
for testing would work out as follows:— 


40 tests at fid. 20s. 

8 tests at 3d. 2s. 

Total. 22s. 


All fees should be paid to the recorder at the time of 
his visit and a receipt should always be obtained. This 
scheme of cash payment obviates much book-keeping, and 
in view of the benefits to be derived from milk recording, 
must always be adhered to. Full information as to milk 
recording is obtainable from the Dairy Officer, P.O. Box 387, 
Salisbury, or the District Dairy Officer, P.O. Box 566, 
Bulawayo. 


Agriculture in Nyasaland. —We have received the report 
of the Department of Agriculture in Nyasaland for the year 
1929, from which we see that the total acreage cropped by 
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Europeans in the year amounted to 60,177 acxes, as com¬ 
pared with 62,230 in 1928 and 47,781 in 1919. Coffee has 
increased in extent from 492 acres in 1919 to 1,331 acres 
in 1929, blit cotton lias decreased during the period in ques¬ 
tion from 12,658 to 1,219 acres. Apropos of this crop, it 
is stated by the Director that it is doubtful whether cotton 
will exer receixe as much attention from Europeans as it did 
prior to 1920, unless market prices advance substantially and 
larger yields are assured than have been customary. He 
does not think it probable that the small-scale trials being 
carried out 1)5^ the cotton specialist of the Empire Cotton 
Growing Corporation will lead to greatly increased acreages. 
The Director states further that the crop in the past thrived 
moderately in the higher levels so long as new lands could 
be cleared, but this gradually became impossible, and as the 
organic matter in the cleared soils decreased, the cotton crop 
became less and less reliable. Tbe acreage planted to 
tobacco by Europeans in 1929 was 19,269 acres, as compared 
with 22,475 in 1928 and 9,817 in 1919. The yield in 1929 
w’as 45,788 cwts., or 266 lbs. per acre, as compared with an 
average of 405 lbs. in the previous year. It is stated that 
disease accounted for the low yield in 1929. Tea growing 
continues to make progress in Nyasaland, the acreage having 
grown from 4,840 in 1919 to 7,596 in 1928 and 8,866 in 1929. 
A Tea Research Association was formed towards the end of 
the year, and whilst its present financial resources are 
insignificant, it is evidence of a progressive spirit among the 
growers. In spite of falling prices, the sisal crop continues 
to develop in a satisfactory way, the acreage having expanded 
from 3,290 in 1919 to 7,863 in 1928 and 8,270 in 1929. Very 
little maize is cultivated by Europeans in Nyasaland, the 
acreage in 1929 amounting to 3,845, which yielded 40,117 
cwts. The number of cattle owned by Europeans at 31st 
December, 1929, was 20,345, of which 57 were pedigree stock. 

The Director finds it extremely difficult to conclude his 
review of European agriculture in an optimistic manner. He 
attributes the general fall in prices for all commodities on 
the world markets as due to over-production, and not to 
decreased demand or to inability to purchase. This being 
so, he thinks that comparatively little improvement may be 
expected in selling prices in the near future, as producers 
in all parts of the world are usually disinclined to decrease 
their output until compelled financially. He therefore lays 
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enipiasis on tie point that in order to keep tie agricultural 
community solvent, methods must be sought whereby the 
cost of production can he lowered. 


An Economics Brancll* —^In keeping with the develop¬ 
ment in most other countries, it has been found necessary 
to establish a Branch of Economics of our Department of 
Agriculture, and for this purpose Mr, J. R. McLoughlin, 
M.Sc- (Economics), has been seconded from the service of 
the Union of South Africa. Mr. McLoughlin has been 
trained in both agriculture and economics, and at one time 
was instructor in agriculture at the School of Agriculture, 
Potchefstroom. During the past two and a half years he 
has held the appointment of Economist in the Department 
of Agriculture at Pretoria and has had a comprehensive ex¬ 
perience in marketing research and economic advisory work, 
Mr. McLoughlin took up his duties here on the 2nd June. 

The field for economic research in agriculture is a wide 
one and it is obvious that the many problems facing the 
agriculturist in this Colony to-day cannot be grappled and 
solved in quick time. We find throughout the world lack 
of adjustment between production and demand for raw 
materials. We are sharing in the depression which such a 
state of affairs brings about, and the remedy is far beyond 
OUT control. However, there are many ways in which the 
officer now appointed can give practical help to our farmers. 
By close study of markets and economic conditions he can 
advise them on what basis to produce, the likely demand, and 
the tendency of that demand from time to time. He can 
also assist in the establishment of channels for the disposal 
of the farmer’s produce, and by investigation give authori¬ 
tative advice as to the justifiable capital to be employed for 
the production of one or more commodities. 

Briefly it can be stated that the primary object of this 
appointment is to enable the farmer to dispose of his produce 
to the best advantage, and we feel sure that farmers will 
assist the officer by supplying all relevant information which 
will help tovfards this end. For the present the work of the 
Branch of Economics will centre mainly round the question 
of marketing, and for a start it is proposed to go thoroughly 
into all phases of the maize industry. This will be followed 
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by an economic iiiTestigation into the dairy and tobacco 
industries, which, in common with the maize industry, are 
siiliering from the iiniTersal depression of price leyels. The 
result of this iiiYestigation should be of material assistance 
to the' GoYernment and the indiyidual in determining the 
policies, to be followed. 

We hope in due course to publish in this Journal the 
findings of the Economist on the matters coming within the 
pinwiew of his branch. 


Fourtii World Pooltry Coilgress» —Southern Ehodesia is 
to be represented at this congress by Mr. H. G. Wheeldon, 
Chief Poultry Officer, who will be absent from the Colony 
from 2nd June until October approximately. The congress 
is to be held at the Crystal Palace, London, from the 22nd 
to 30th July and will be attended by delegates from all parts 
of the world. These congresses, which are held triennially, 
were initiated hy the World’s Poultry Science Association 
(until recently the International Association of Poultry In¬ 
structors and Inyestigators) for the purposes of (1) bringing- 
together those concerned with the development of the poultry 
industry’' and promoting international friendship; (2) pooling 
the best and most recent knowledge concerning the various 
aspects of the poultry industry in all parts of the world; 
(3) improving and developing poultry research, education 
and economics, both through papers and discussions and 
through national exhibits; (4) encouraging, through dis¬ 
plays on an international basis of pure-bred poultry, the im¬ 
provement of poultry stocks in all countries; (5) stimulating, 
through commercial exhibits, trade in all the requirements 
of the poultry indxistry. Previous congresses have been held 
in Holland, Spain and Canada. Five daily sessions will be 
held simultaneously in five different centres, the subjects for 
discussion being: (a) Breeding* and incubation; (b) nutri¬ 
tion and rearing; (c) diseases and their control; (d) 
economics, including marketing; (e) education and general. 
There will be upwards of 150 papers submitted from some 
twenty countries, and a feature of the congress will be the 
depicting of various aspects of the poultry industry by 
specially designed films. 

An international exhibition of poultry and poultry 
appliances will be held at the Crystal Palace in conjunction 
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with the congress, at whidi there will be a very heavy repre¬ 
sentation from all parts of the world. A post-congress tour 
of Great Britain and I^orthern Ireland will cominence on 
the 31st duly and continne until 11th August, during which 
period delegates will be ah'orded the opportunity of seeing 
typical examples of the poultry indiistiy as practised in its 
various branches. It is interesting to note that at the pre¬ 
vious congress held in Ottawa the total number of delegates 
registered was 1,932, of which 998 were from the United 
States, 787 from Canada, 53 from England, 19 from Holland, 
13 from Bermuda, 12 from Italy, whilst 22 countries were 
represented by delegates varying in number from 1 to 9. 
In addition to these, there were 677 non-registered delegates. 

These international congresses have exercised a great 
influence on the development of the poultry industry through¬ 
out the world, and we have no doubt that the first hand 
information which Mr. Wheeldon will acquire of latest 
methods will be a valuable aid to him in his work of assisting 
the progress of our poultry industry. 


The imperial institute* —The annual report of the Im¬ 
perial Institute for the year 1929, recently to hand, is a 
record of further valuable work performed on behalf of the 
Empire. It will be remembered that in the issue of this 
Journal for June, 1929, we explained in some detail the 
objects of the Institute and showed in what manner it can 
help persons concerned with the development of the raw 
materials throughout the Empire. The report now before 
us shows that the resources of the Institute were made use 
of during the year by persons in this Colony, although not 
to the extent that might be expected by a young Colony 
such as ours, rich in raAV materials and seeking opportunities 
for development. We see that the Institute reported on mica 
from Southern Ehodesia, the possibilities of producing power 
alcohol from maize and other products available in the Colony, 
and supplied information as to the marketing of concentrated 
orange juice in the United Kingdom. Beyond this, ap¬ 
parently enquiries from this Colony called for no special 
mention. It may be well to repeat what we wrote last year 
to the eflect that the Institute maintains a special service 
for dealing with enquiries relating to the sources, production, 
uses and marketing of raw materials, and for collecting and 
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disseminating* general and statistical information on tiiese 
subjects. This service is available for the use of individuals 
and firms, as well as of Government Departments, without 
charge. 

The laboratories of the Institute are specially equipped 
for the chemical and technical examination of raw materials 
of all kinds. Tull reports are furnished on the composition, 
uses and value of materials submitted. By its close associa¬ 
tion with the users of raw materials the Institute is able to 
arrange large-scale trials of promising materials when neces¬ 
sary. Special analyses and investigations are undertaken 
for firms or private persons in any part of the Empire on 
I)ayment of appropriate charges. 

We note from the report that during the year the attend¬ 
ance of the public in the galleries of the Institute numbered 
397,598, and that a special series of 39 lectures on Empire 
countries and their products were given and attended by 
12,230 persons, the majority of whom were school children 
in organised parties. A cinema in which films of Empire 
scenery, life and industries are displayed constitutes part of 
the educational work of the Institute and attracted an aver¬ 
age attendance of 5,082 persons per week for 48 weeks. The 
cinema, it should he stated, is maintained by the Empire 
Marketing Board. 

We see no reference to the Southern Bhodesia Court in 
the present report, and presume that the re-organisation re¬ 
ferred to in the previous report, and for which a special grant 
was made by the Government, has been accomplished. 
Visitors to the Old Country from Southern Bhodesia would 
do well to make a point of visiting the Imperial Institute, 
which is situated at South Kensington, and seeing for them¬ 
selves the many features of interest to be viewed. 


Maize for Export. 


In the June issue of the Rhodesia Agriaultural Journal^ 
page 632, it was stated that all maize intended for export 
shall be contained in new 2^ lbs. A quality 8x8 twill bags. 
It should have Been stated that the weight of the hag must be 
lbs. and not 2|* lbs. as piinted. 
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Dairying in Southern Rhodesia. 

AN EXPEEIMENT IN THE FEEDING OF 
DAIEY COWS. 

By R. E. vShaep, Eedbank, near Bulawayo. 

[TFe feel sure that the folioicing article will he of 
great interest to all dairy farmers, 

^^Wliinhtirid^ Farm is 3,000 acres in extent and, 
is situated: about 24 miles from Bulawayo on a forma¬ 
tion consisting chiefly of Kalahari sand. The grazing 
is good and the farm is well tcatered. Major Sharp 
has been on '^Whinhurn” for seven and a half years 
and commenced dairying operations in 1923. The 
foundation stock consisted of six grade Friesland cows 
and a good Friesland hull. The following year eight 
a2}pendix coics were obtained, and in 1926 the herd %cas 
further increased through the purchase of four good 
grade cows. In 1926, six pedigree cows were imported 
from the Union of South Africa. Major Sharp has, 
therefore, been grading up his stock for approximately 
seveii years, using well bred hulls. Milk records have 
been kept throughout this period and strict “culling''' 
has been practised. Dairy stock at “Whinhund' are 
well cared: for, and. it is obvious from casual observation 
that farming operations are conducted in an efficient 
and practical rnanner. Housing for cows and calves 
has been erected and seven paddocks haiw. been estab¬ 
lished, three of which are eight acres in extent, the 
remainder varying in size from forty to fifty acres. 
Heifer calves are hand reared and grade hull calves 
are destroyed. 

The total acreage under cultivation is 400 acres, 
the chief crops being maize, sunflowers, ground nuts 
and legumes. From 75 to 80 acres are soion to grain 
crops, silage, cow peas, ground nuts, etc., for stock 
feed. — Editor. ] 
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During' tile past year tlie writer lias attempted to adapt 
to Rliodesian conditions tlie system introduced in England 
by Mr. R. Boiitflonr for tlie feeding of daily cattle, and it 
bas been suggested tliat tbe results of these experimentvS 
iiiigdit be of interest to other farmers. The point wliicb ninst 
be enipliasised in this system is that the total dry matter and 
fibre fed to any individual cow must be controlled. A cow 
of average weight (say 11 cwt.) can economically deal witli 
about 33 lbs. of dry matter per day, and smaller cows in pro¬ 
portion. This quantity of food must contain sufficient food 
nutrients to maintain the animal and provide the constituents 
of the milk produced. 

A production ration of 3h lbs. of concentrates (contain¬ 
ing 0.6 lb. protein) is given for eaek gallon of milk and tbe 
remainder of the ration is given in the form of roughage, 
preferabR good hay. It therefore follows that an 11 cwt. 
cow producing four gallons of milk will receive 14 lbs. of 
concentrates and 19 lbs. of bay per day; if, however, the 
cow weighs only 8 cwt. she will still receive 14 lbs. of con¬ 
centrates, but her hay must he reduced to 10 lbs., making 
a total of 24 lbs. food, which is in proportion to her weight. 

Mr. Boiitfiour maintains that the maxiniiim jdeld of milk 
can be produced by his system and that a cow which con¬ 
sumes more than the quantity laid down will suffer from 
indigestion and will be unable to give of her best when in 
this condition. He also condemns as unnecessary and waste¬ 
ful the feeding of large quantities of roots (represented in 
Rhodesia by pumpkins, etc.). Their only function, is to 
hasten the passage of excessive quantities of inferior food 
through the alimentary canal, and in doing this they also 
hasten the passage of the valuable concentrates, which are 
consequently only partially digested and find their way to 
the manure heap. This extra strain on the digestion not 
only diminishes the milk flow, but also shortens the life of 
the animal. 

Another factor contributing to high production is 
‘^steaming up’’ or liberal preparation of the cow for her lacta¬ 
tion. This is done by feeding gradually increasing quanti¬ 
ties of concentrates for about six weeks before calving, so 
that when the cow calves she is already receiving a ration 
proportionate to her expected yield of milk. 




“Wliiiilnirn” ju'ifl of Friosliinds. 











A few uf Major Sharp's Frieslancls. These c-ows were used for 
the feeding experiment. 


A few of Major Sharp’s hand-reared Friesland calves. 
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In adapting tlie system to Eliodesiaii conditions, tlie 
following foodstuffs were aTailable:— 

Make, 

De-seeded sunflower lieads, 

Maize silage, 

Ground nixt flay, 

Cowpea flay. 

Veld hay, 

all produced on the farm, and ground iiiit cake escflaiiged 
for ground nuts, also home grown. Salt and bone meal were 
therefore the only things purchased. 

A concentrate mixture composed of 3 parts maize, 1 
part sunflower heads, 1 part cake was emploj^ed and fed at 
the rate of lbs. per gallon of milk; this contains approxi¬ 
mately 0.25 lb. oil, 0.58 lb. crude protein and 1.92 lbs. 
carbohydrates. The protein is on the low side, but it was 
considered that the high protein content of the legume hays 
could compensate for this. The roughage was made up of 
approximately 50 per cent, legume hays and 50 per cent. Teld 
hay or silage (calculated as dry matterK A measure holding 

Ihs. concentrates was employed, and another holding 
15 lbs. silage, while the hay was all in hales of about 70 lbs., 
which saved considerable waste in handling and facilitated 
feeding, as the bale can be allocated to so many cows, thus 
obviating weighing out rations. The cows were grouped 
roughly according to size and production, and consequently 
the rationing was extremely simple and could be carried out 
by natives with a minimum of white supervision. Finally, 
no winter grazing was permitted. The cows went out three 
or four times a day to water, but were given no opportunity 
of grazing until the advent of rain and spring grass. 

The results of the experiments were most encouraging. 
The cows, which were appendix and grade Frieslands and 
of all ages, calved down mostly between May and August. 
No calving trouble was experienced, even in the cows which 
had been fed entirely’- on a diy ration without ensilage. 
The increase in production ranged from 25 per cent, to 50 
per cent, over previous lactations, the cows remained in per¬ 
fect condition, and, with only one or two exceptions, none 
returned to the hull after service. 
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Tlie concentrate mixture used was approximately tlie 
same as in previous years, and the quantity of this increased^ 
of course, in proportion to the increased milk yield. The 
quantity of hay used was about the same, while in ensilage, 
which had previously been fed more or less ad hh., an 
ecoiiorny of about three tons per cow was effected. 

N’lini-erous changes were introduced into the ration from 
time to time and the effects noted. It was found that yields 
could he decreased immediately bj?- (1) increasing the total 
bulk fed or by allowung grazing, (2) by feeding large quan¬ 
tities of inajordas and piimpkins, (o) by witliliokling water 
or giving inferior water, (4) by milking less frecpieiitly. In 
the case of (1) and (2) the milk dropped at once and un¬ 
digested concentrates appeared in the dung. Young cows 
appeared to be most afflicted by (1) and (2), and high pro¬ 
ducers by (3) and (4). 

Increased yield was obtained by providing w’-ater in the 
byre accessible at anj^ time, and it was found profftable to 
milk three times a day for cows giving over three gallons 
per day. The quality of the water was found ca|)able of 
affecting the yield by 15 to 20 per cent. 

Dipping produced an average fall of 12 per cent, in the 
milk over 24 hours, after which the yield returned to normal. 

During the period between the first frosts and the first rain 
the cows were kept in the byre night and day, except to go 
out to water, but as soon as the young grass appeared they 
were gradually put on to grazing. This seems to be the most 
critical period, and the flow of milk dropped off: considerably 
and was not recovered. In spite of every care several cases 
of digestive trouble wei*e experienced, whereas nothing of the 
kind had occurred during the period of stall feeding. 

As soon as the grass was really plentiful, concentrates 
were gradually reduced and were only fed for each gallon 
in excess of 1?,, but from the beginning of February the milk 
yield began to drop off*, and concentrates had to be increased 
until by the second week of March it became necessary, in 
order to maintain production, to feed practically for every 
gallon. 
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In tlie following* table a comparison is made between tlie 
previous records of a few of tbe cows concerned and tbeir 
performances during the period of the feeding experiment. 
The six cows listed have been recorded under the Rhodesian 
official milk recording* scheme for the past year, and the 
production of each cow during the period of the experiment 
is therefore an official milk and butter-fat record. 

It will he noted that no figures have been given for the 
periods for which the cows were in milk; in the case of each 
cow concerned, however, the lactation periods were approxi¬ 
mately of the same duration, e.g., the best previous perform¬ 
ance of the cow Linnet, he., 7,350 lbs. milk containing 212 
lbs. butter fat, was made over a period of 300 days. Her 
lactation period during the experiment, when she produced 
10,310.5 lbs. milk containing 293.53 lbs. butter fat, was of 
exactly the same duration, i.e., 300 days. 



Name of Cow. 
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The interest of these figures lies, of course, in the in¬ 
crease obtained under the Boiitfioiir system.: the percentage 
increase in milk and butter-fat yield is in some cases very 
striking'. The animals concerned are only moderate per¬ 
formers, and the gain ■would no doubt be emphasised in the 
case of really high producing cows. The system entails very 
little extra labour, and this is more than offset by the saving 
in roughage and siiccnleiits, and the large supplies of valu¬ 
able manure, not to mention the increased €|uantities of milk, 
which can thus he made available at a time when they are 
most valuable. 

As regards the cost of feeding, the concentrate ration 
can he produced for less than |d. per lb., silage Ss. or 10s. 
per ton, veld hay £T per ton, and legume hays for £2 per 
ton. Against the cost of the latter should he placed the 
marked soil improvement due to the growing of leguminous 
crops, which should reduce the cost to 30s. per ton or less. 

Therefore, for an average cow giving four gallons of 


milk we have:— 

14 Ihs, concentrates . — 10.5d. 

9 lbs. veld hay . = l.OSd. 

10 lbs. legume hay. = 1.8d. 

33 Ihs. is. 2d. 


or 3id. per gallon. 

The veld hay can he replaced with 36 lbs. silage, costing 
2.16d., hut it is interesting to note that as far as could he 
seen the substitution of silage for hay did not affect the 
yield. The hay was good green stuff’, cut mostly when in 
flower, and the maize silage was from a crop which, if 
allowed to mature, would have given at least eight bags to 
the acre. The addition of pumpkins, etc., also made no 
apparent diff:erenc© either to the yield or the health of the 
cows, unless fed in large quantities, when they caused a 
decrease in production. 

It is, of course, not suggested that the above results are 
conclusive or final; they are off’ered in all humility as an 
attempt to provide a suitable and economical ration for dairy 
cows from easily grown Rhodesian foodstuffs. 
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COMMENT BY THE DISTRICT DAIRY OFEICER. 

Tlie feeding* exjieriment conducted by Major R. R. Sliarp 
will undoubtedly be of interest to all Rliodesiaii dairy 
farmers. 

The ration fed to tlie cows during* tbe experiment is one 
compounded of foodstuffs wliicb can usually be grown on tlie 
average Rbodesiaii farm. Of particular interest is tlie use 
made of tbe de-seeded sunflower beads. Tbe latter is a feed 
well liked by stock and may be regarded as a fairly satis¬ 
factory substitute for %vlieat bran in a dairy cow’s ration; 
it is, of course, a very much cbeaper concentrate tbaii bran. 

Of equal interest is tbe fact tliat the substitution of 
silage for bay in tbe ration did not affect tbe milk yield. 
It cannot be concluded from tliis, bowever, that silage is not 
as indispensable a rougbage as we have hitberto been led 
to believe. Tbe average Rhodesian dairy cow is allowed 
veld grazing ad lih. during the dry season; tbe grazing at 
this time of the year is not of the best and is probably con¬ 
sumed in excessive quantities by dairy stock. Tbe passage 
of this and similar unsatisfactory foodstuffs through tbe 
digestive tract of tbe animal concerned is probably hastened 
and facilitated hj the addition to the ration of silage, sweet 
potatoes, etc. It is here that these and similar succulent 
feeds serve a very useful purpose. 

Tbe results obtained by Major Sharp, however, un¬ 
doubtedly indicate that succulent feeds are by no means 
essential for high milk yields in the case of cows wliose 
roughage and concentrate allowances are controlled. 

It w^ould appear, therefore, that in order to obtain tlii.^ 
maximum yield of milk and butter fat, dairy cows must be 
stabled and fed during the dry season. As an alternative 
to this practice it is suggested that milking cows might be 
allowed to run in a small paddock practically devoid of 
grazing during the day. Tbe cows would be stabled at 
night; rougbage grown for the purpose could be fed in a 
paddock of this kind, and concentrates would be fed in tbe 
stable at milking* time. Under this system tbe amount of 
rougbage consumed by individual cows could be more or 
less controlled. 
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Notes from the Veterinary 
Laboratory. 


By Ll. E. W. BeVx4n, M.E.C.V.S.:, Director of Yeterinary 
Researcli, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


is far too commonly forgotten that scierice is of 
assistance to the breeder only if he Tztiows already the primary 
business of farming. It can he of help only if he is competent 
to apply its generalisations to his own particular circum¬ 
stances. Science can contribute nothing unless the breeder 
is at all times prepared to jettison the old and to accept the 
netv, to regard no method or system as im77uitahle.’^ 

Grew, 


THE PRACTICAL MAY is often somewhat severe and 
not always cjuite fair in his criticism or the so-called ^ ^expert/’ 
especially if that unfortunate individual happens to he a 
CTOvernment official who is prohibited from defending himself, 

'What, we may ask, is a ''practical man’’ ? In Chamhers’ 
Etymological Dictionary we find the definition of the word 
"practical” is "applying knowledge to some useful end.” 
This implies that, the practical man must possess knowledge 
which he applies in the performance of his vocation. Eroni 
whence does he accjuire this knowledge? Is he horn with it? 
Pasteur once said, "Without theory, practice is but routine 
born of habit. Theory alone can bring forth the spirit of 
invention.” It is i>rohable that many practical men would 
make but little progress if they had to rely entirely upon 
their own observations and inventions. Generations of them 
observed the steam rising from the pot, the apple falling to 
the ground, the bird soaring to the sky, before the natural 
forces which these daily occurrences demonstrated were appre-' 
ciated and made use of for the service of man. 
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Strangely eiiougli, the (lefiiiitiou of the term ''expert’'’ 
corresponds very closely with that of "practicaL” The word 
is derived from the past participle of the Latin verb 
'‘experiri,” to tr‘y tlioroiigdily. 'It is explained by the 
dictionary as “’taught by use, practice or experience; having' 
a facility from practice.” And an expert is said to be a 
“skilful or practical person; a. specialist.” It is in the last 
word that the distinction lies. The so-called "e^vpert” has 
as a rule specialised, while the “practical man” as a rule 
has a. profound knowledge of every subject—or thinks he has. 

The term “expert” in the sense that it indicates practice 
and experieiuie is often misapplied. The latest student from 
college may pose as an expert, althoiigh he has had little time 
or opportunity to practise the knowledge he has so recently 
acquired. As he grows older he realises his limitations. 

Another term which is often misunderstood is 
“scientist,” a word which is defined as a “person versed in 
or devoted to science.”’ The word “science” is derived from 
the Latin “scientia,” knowledge, and is explained hy the 
dictionary as “comprehension or understanding of the truths 
or facts on any subject or department of enquiry; certain 
knowledge; truth ascertained by observation, experiment and 
induction; the whole body of truths or facts known under 
classes or heads; induction of general laws or principles from 
particular truths or facts; statement or embodiment of the 
laws or principles from particular truths or facts; theoretical 
knowledg'e, as distinguished from practical; knowledge of the 
principles and lules of invention, construction, mechanism, 
etc., as distinguished from art; aiij' art or species of know¬ 
ledge, as opposed to literature, etc.” This very eomprehen- 
sive deiinition indicates the unwisdom of posing^ as a 
“scientist.” This is particularly so in the case of an official 
whose multifarious duties prevent him from engaging in pure 
science. All that he can hope to do is to acquire such 
scientific knowledge as he can within the limits of his time, 
facilities and ability, and retail it in such a way that it can 
be made use of by tlie practical man to general advantage. 

Thus any unfair criticism by practical men of the so- 
called “scientists” and “experts” of the Agricultural 
Department is to be deplored. These notes have always 
endeavoured to bring them together, because it has been 
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realised how dependent the one is upon the other. This is 
particularly the case in veterinary matters. The practical 
man should not hesitate to make use of, let us say^ the 
quarter-evil vaccine^ the method of inoculating horses and 
mules against horse-sickness, systematic dipping, trypan hliie 
in the treatment of biliary fever and redwater, the ^'wire- 
worm remedy/’ the injection for the treatment of '‘fly-struck’^ 
cattle, the inoeulation of imported bulls, diagnosis based upon 
the microscopic examination of blood smears and other 
preparations, and a dozen and one other benefits resulting 
from the discoveries and inventions of the much maligned 
expert or scientist. 

ReportSa—The 15th annual report of the Director of 
Yeterinarj^ Services of the Union of South Africa, for the 
year 1929, has now been published and can be obtained 
from the Government Printer, Pretoria, for the sum of ten 
shillings. This valuable report, issued in two volumes of 
over 500 pages each, provides much food if little time for 
thought. It would he impossible in these notes to deal 
adequately with it, but some of the results obtained may be 
referred to and applied to Rhodesian conditions. 

Protozoai Diseases* —Under this heading the Director, 
Professor P. J. dii Toit, deals with the diagnosis of T. vivax. 
This is a subject of some practical importance in this Colony, 
because this particular parasite, transmitted by the tsetse fly, 
has recently been found to be far more prevalent here than 
was hitherto suspected. It is also one which presents some 
difficulties and complications to those investigating it. This 
trypanosome is never present in large numbers in the peri¬ 
pheral blood (a fact which was referred to in the last annual 
report from the Salisbury Laboratory) and is therefore 
difficult to detect. Dr. du Toit states that the examination 
of gland smears is valuable in diagnosis, the chances of 
detecting the parasite in them being as 12 to 1 as compared 
with blood smears. This has not been our experience. But 
T. vivax is a parasite which apparently presents difierent 
characteristics in diflereiit circumstances. For example, 
Richardson in Uganda refers to it as ''swarming” in the 
peripheral blood; whereas in Southern Rhodesia a daily 
search of blood smears only occasionally reveals parasites 
and then only very few' in number. This is a matter 
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wliicli would appear to be of purely theoretical interest^ but 
as a matter of fact it is of considerable-practical importance 
because it has a bearing upon the success of the local method 
of treatment. 

The next article, by Dr. G. de Kock, deals with the 
relation,, of the spleen to immunity in bovine piroplasmosis 
or redwater, and the following- conclusion, among others, is 
of importance. ^^Locally-bred animals immunise naturally 
more easily than imported stock. This is probably due to 
some inherited resistance.’^ This has been our experience in 
Rhodesia, and the work of preparing and testing a suitable 
redwater and gallsickness vaccine for the protection of 
imported or even locally hred cattle has heen seriously handi¬ 
capped by the absence of suitable animals for the work. It 
is satisfactory, therefore, to find oiir local observation con¬ 
firmed by workers elsewhere, because, unfortunately, "h. 
prophet is not without honour but in his own country,” and 
sometimes most unpleasant interpretations are placed upon 
the failure of local efforts. 

There is another important feature in connection with 
the inoculation of cattle against redwater, namely, that the 
strain of redwater parasite of one district varies from that 
obtaining in another, and immunity against one may not 
protect completely against the other. For example, it was 
found, as long ago as 1911, that an animal inoculated with 
Onderstepoort vaccine was not necessarily resistant to natural, 
i.e., tick-borne infection, in Southern Rhodesia. A recent 
article appearing in ^^Farming in South Africa,” April, 
1930, on "'Redwater and Gallsickness—^Inoculatioii of 
Cattle,” is therefore of considerable interest. It says: — 

"Tt occasionally happens that farmers complain to the 
Division of Veterinaiy Services and Animal Industiy that, 
although a particular animal had heen injected previously 
with the vaccine, it subsequently had an attack of redwater 
to which it succumbed. On the face of such a complaint 
it would appear that the vaccine was entirely at fault in 
that it failed to produce an adequate protective immunity, 
hut an enquiry into the circumstances of the case will usually 
indicate that this is not so. 

If the vaccine is injected strictly in accordance with the 
instructions covering the issue, it can be relied upon to 
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produce a mild, often unnoticed, attack of red water and a 
sligditly more severe, tkoiigli nevertlieless non-fatal attack 
of gallsickness. Having passed throiigli tlie artificial attacks 
of tlie two diseases, tlie animal becomes immune to or salted 
against either disease in its natural form* 

In the case of gallsickness the degree of imniiiiiity is 
bigli, and tboiigli tlie salted beast may be exposed subse¬ 
quently to heavy tick infestation, an attack of gallsickness 
may not be feared, since, should a relapse occur, it will be of 
so mild a nature that either it will be noticed by 011 I 3 " an 
exceedingly careful observer, or alternately will cause 
only a few days’ insignificant indisj)ositioii. In the case of 
redwater, however, the above does not always hold good. 
Unfortunately there are numerous strains of the one blood 
parasite which cause the trouble, and careful experimenta¬ 
tion has shown that immunity produced against one or more 
strains does not always protect against all other strains. 
For this reason, even though an animal had shown a 
perfectly normal reaction to the vaccine on or about the 
tenth day after injection, it is of the greatest importance to 
exercise every care when such an animal is exposed to tick 
infection on the veld or alternately is moved to a different 
locality. In either of these two events there is a real danger 
of the ticks transmitting a strain of the redwater parasite 
which will overcome the immunity conferred by the vaccine. 
The result will be an attack of redwater appreciably milder 
than that which would occur under similar conditions in an 
imvaccinated animal, but still in many instances fatal. For 
this reason it is always essential to keep a watchful eye for 
several months on animals which are turned out after com¬ 
pleting the immunisation process. If during that time any 
departure from normal health is observed, take the tempera¬ 
ture, and if it is above normal, namely 103° in the iiioniing 
or 104° in the afternoon, suitable iirecaiitionary measures 
should be adopted without loss of time. Place the animal 
in quiet, comiortable surroundings, e,g., a well ventilated 
' stable or a shady small camp, feed 011 light nutritious 
laxative food and inject 100-200 c.c.’s of a 1 per cent, 
solution of trypan blue solution. This trypan blue is supplied 
with the vaccine, with full particulars for iis-e: it is an abso¬ 
lutely harmless drug, which cannot possibly do any liarm 
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if ilie clirediioiis are observed and will be effective ini- 
mediately in si^o])ping tlie devc-doxnnent of rechsaiier. 

Tile wtiole I'loint is tluit fa,nne,i\s niust jjot hc^ Inllei'l inl,o 
iU'iy feeiiiig of false s(?icuri,iy after using i'^hc red wader a/iid 
galisie.kiu^ss va(!.(yi.iie. The iiniiiuiiity ag'ainsi. g‘aJ.isLek!H‘ss is, 
fortiimitely, solid; fortunately, because 'we .know of no cl rug 
wliicb can be relied upon to have any c,eria,in lameiicjal, (d‘fcu,*.i 
on tile progress of the disease. The iininiinity against reel- 
water niay in some eases prove to be iiiadequale, but this 
need cause no alarm, since in trypan blue Ave Inive a drug 
wliicli is safe to use and perfectly relialile, and ils iinudy 
injection Avill be immediately etfective in evevry casco In 
other words, tb.e farmer can rely upon the inoculated animals 
being salted against gallsickness, for wkicdi tlicre is no 
spe(*.ific remedy, but by careful observation and intelligcmt 
application of liis knowledge lie .must lie |)rcq)ai‘(‘d to assist 
the vaccine against the redwater hy the judicious nm of 
trypan blue.” 

The experience, extending over a period of eighteen 
years, with our own method of inoculation, was that it con¬ 
ferred immunity against natural infection in most parts of 
Southern Rhodesia, hut Avithin the last few years redwatcu* 
or gallsickness has occurred in inoculated cattle on three 
ranches. The reason cannot lie satisfactorily explaimul. It 
may he that a ‘‘T'oreign” virus, that is to vsay, a, virus 
differing from the local strain, lias been inti’oduced tr> tliese 
places ill cattle Avliich have been in)|>oried from tlic south for 
the iniproveruent of the local stoc.k. 

All ari.icdo by Sir Arnold ffdieiler and Professor du Toil 
on the ‘’‘'Transmission of East Ooast PcAver liy Miuins of 
Blood” is of great interest, having' a hearing upon tlie 
inimnnisation of cattle against this disease. Hitherto, 
attempts to transmit the infection by blood iiUKuiIation have 
rarely been successful, in Avhich respect, of course, the 
disease differs from redwater and gallsickness. The report 
refers to the inoculation of cattle in various Avays, Avhich may 
be tabulated as follows: — 
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Injection of 
virulent blood. 

No. of 
cattle. 

Results. 

1. Into the jugular vein 

fi 

0 negative. 

2. Cinder the skin . 

7 

1 positive, 6 negative. 

Jh Into the skin. 

9 

1 positive, 8 negative. 

4. Into the peritoneal 
cavity. 

4 

1 positive, 1(?2) negative 

5. Under and into the 
skin. 

10 

7 positive, 2(?1) negative 

6. Under and into the 
skin and into the 
glands. 

4 

4 negative. 

7. Under and into the 
skin, into the perito¬ 
neal cavity and into 
the glands . 

4 

4 negative. 

8. Injection under the 
skin and rubbing blood 
into the scarified skin 

2 

2 negative. 

9. E’ u b b i n g infected 
spleen and gland pulp 
(and blood) into the 
scarified skin. 

3 

3 negative. 


49 

12 positive, 36 negative. 


The method of inoculation which gave the best results 
was the injection of blood under the skin and into the skin, 
which yielded 70 per cent, successes. Something* may come 
of this; but bound up with the problem are the questions 
as to the duration of immunity conferred as the result of 
recovery and the possibility of a recovered animal remaining* 
a source of danger. 

The subject of ‘'Dipping* as a Method of Eradicating 
East Coast Fever’' is dealt with by Professors dii Toit and 
Viljoen, and their summary and conclusions may be repro¬ 
duced verbatim. 

“1. Short-interval dipping with hand-dressing has been 
shown not to be effective in checking an outbreak of East 
Coast Fever on an already badly infected farm. Cases of 
the disease will occur so long as there are infected ticks on 
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tile iiiriii and i^lie eadile ai’o exposed to infe(*i.iori hy sueli 
ticdvs. 

:L T'liere apfiears i.o l>e very little (liFtV‘reM,ee in 
elTecvts of thr(‘e- nnd five-djiy-iniervjil flifipiiip; and hand- 
dr(\sMjiuj;. 

3. Tlie value of dipju’ti^' in plain, ar.si'niii* of soda., three- 
<Ia.y stren^i.li (0.08 |)(‘r (•(uii.. As^O.^), is not ,nia.teriat,ly en- 
fuiiiecal hy addiii»‘ to t.his fluid soap and parai'lin. (IMtelitordfs 
fonniihi.) 

4. j,'Iaad-dressiu«»* (d* the ears and tails appeaus to be a 
.ae(.*essary Jidjuiad'- to dipping* for the destni(,ition of all lie-ks 
on a.iiinials. Ctf the preparations iTied., a tobaee.o and oi! 
niixture lia,s given the Ix^st results. 

0 . The <,*.li|)ping‘ of liai.rs from, tlie ears and brush of ilie 
■fail seems to a,ssisi. dipping and band-dressing* in the dest.nn*- 
tion of tildes. 

(L (hiitle which have been dipped regularly for a (‘on- 
si(leral)le ili.ue seem, to (amt'raet East Coat Fever as readily as 
those only reeently dipped for the first time. This result 
speaks against the idea that there is an appreciable acciiinu- 
lation of arsenic in the skin of dipped animals. 

7. t)n many infected farms where short-interval dipping 

is carried furtlier inferdion of tic.vks takes ]>lace, i!)is 

lieirig dx,ie mostly to the ma.ny pi'actical jliffi.culties in tln^ 
'way of C'.arry'ing out the system in. a perfect manner. A„mo:ng 
ihem diffie.ulties may lie mentioned unfav(,')n:i*able clinnilit:- 
('Oiidiiions, poor grazing, la,(d< of f('n(‘ing and prnper ('onirol 
of id.ie jir,um.als. 

8, In the destnict'.ion of tic.ks a.i.nl il:ic cra.dica-'tio,ii, of fitfk- 
borne diseases diiiping has been of i,nestimald(* value; it. has 
rendered many parts of the TJnion. fit for <uitt;l(‘ jind shca^fi 
farming. 

9- For the eradication of East Coast Fever diyjping is a. 
slow process which has many disadvantages. W'itli pre¬ 
sent very limited distribution of the disease in tlie ITuion .it 
would pay the State much better to adopt otlier .i!',ieasi,ires 
(e.g., slaughtering or removal of cattle), especially i.ii iso¬ 
lated outbreaks. 
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These deductions, in many respects, appear to be 
contrary to practical experience in this Colony. 

¥iriJS Diseases®—^^Tho Nature and Duration of the 
Ininuiiuty a^'ainst Blue Tongne in Sheepis reviev’-ed by 
Dr. dll Toit. His conclusions are of great interest, particii- 
laiiy to the laboratory worker interested in what are known 
as “virus diseases/’ a class to which horse-sickness, rinder¬ 
pest, foot and mouth disease, canine distemper, htmiaii 
iiieasles, small-pox and perhaps even cancer and the common 
cold may belong. The nature of these so-called "Sdruses” 
is still a question which is exercising the minds of scientific 
workers, not only in connection with human and animal, hut 
also plant diseases. An interesting’ ohservation recorded is 
that “vaccine which had been kept for 181 years at ordinary 
room temperature was found to be active. It produced 
temperature reactions in the majority of sheep, although the 
imiimnity conferred hy it seemed to be weak.” A some¬ 
what similar example of the longevity of a virus was 
recently demonstrated at this laboratory, ^ horse-sickness 
virus collected in 1915 j)roving deadly in 1929. These so- 
(nilled virus diseases present many mysteries. The actual 
nature of a virus is unknown. It is “only known by its 
effects; it is exceedingly potent in producing disease and yet 
is so small that it passes through the pores of unglazed 
porcelain; its dimensions may be compared with those of a 
sphere.of 0.00025 m.m. diameter. It possesses great powder 
of imiltiplication. A small drop of fluid from a dog with 
distemper may 1)e diluted ten million times, and yet w^hen 
a drop of this is injected into another dog the virus may 
multiply to such an extent that in three days it has invaded 
(U’ery tissue; and if the rest of the dog could be removed, 
leaving the vii’us, the latter would form a gbod model of the 
dog. These viruses possess individuality and are not inter¬ 
changeable.” (Nature, 15th March, 1930.) And yet on 
more than one occasion official research officers have been 
called upon to express them in formula or to set down as a 
prescription a method of immunising against them. 

Bacterial Diseases. —The next section of the Eeport 
relates to various bacterial diseases, and Dr. Bobinson deals 
exhaustively with “Botulism” in domesticated animals and 
a form of icterus of sheep produced by inoculation with the 
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bacillus of Preisz Nocard. It will be iiiterc^stinp; to a,S(‘e:r- 
tain whetlier similar conditions occmr in this Colony. Dr. 
Neser describes a metliod of prepariii<^ contagious aborf.ion 
vaccine on solid media:—^‘Before issuing' vaiudne we warn 
owners about tlie danger in connection witlv its use, and 
wlienever possible we first of all make quite certain tliat it 
is contagious abortion by applying the agglutination tevst. 
Certain users assure us that the vaccine, vdiile giving a 
good iniinunity, never brings about abortion, even if 
injected into pregnant animals. While this statement 
cannot be accepted as literally correct, there is no doubt 
that the vaccine strain is very much attenuated, because we 
never now find any' lesions in the test guinea-pigs.’^ 

It may be explained that there are two sorts of con¬ 
tagious abortion vaccine, namely, the so-called ^‘live 
vaccine” and the ^hlead vaccine.” The first is made up of 
live and presumably virulent organisms and can only be 
inoculated into non-pregnant animals for fear of producing 
abortion and setting up foci of infection. For these and 
other reasons its use is now generally condemned. The 
‘”dead vaccine,” on the other hand, contains organisms whicli 
have been destroyed and their virulence eliminated by cook¬ 
ing or by chemical processes. Such vaccines are said to be 
useless. The advocates of the 'Tive vaccine” have been 
somewhat embarrassed by the criticisms concerning the use 
of it, but have hit upon a compromise by producing a vaccine 
made uj^ of “live” organisms which have been vso profoundly 
attenuated that they are no longer virulent. Whether tliey 
are still capable of giving rise to immunity and whether 
they may not recover their virulence in the living animal 
remain to be proved. 

Articles on anthrax immunity are contributed by 
Veterinary Eesearcli Ofiftcers Quinn and Bekker, and another 
on “IiBinimisation against Aiiae.robes of the Gas-Gangrene 
Type in South Africa by Means of A4iiatoxins.’ ” The use 
of formalin in modifying toxiiivS for the production of anti¬ 
toxins was, are told, noticed by Glenning and Hopkins in 
1904 and w'as made use of by them in immunising horses for 
the production of diphtheria antitoxin on a large scale. 
Special attention was drawn to it by Ramon in 1934, and 
since then formaldehyde has been very generally used in the 
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preparation of black-quarter and other vaccines. More 
recently it has been employed in the preparation of the 
canine distemper prophylactic vaccine. Canine distemper 
being a virus disease, the application of the process to other 
diseases of the same class naturally followed, and Whitworth 
ill Kenya has recently reported very successful experiments 
in connection with a method of inoculation against honse- 
sickness based upon the same principle. It is unfortunate 
that it ivas not discovered earlier. Since 1921 chloroform 
rather than formalin has been largely used at the Veterinary 
Eesearch Laboratory, Salisbury, in the preparation of the 
^hlevitalised’’ contagions abortion, quarter-evil and other 
vaccines. 

more refined method of bleeding birds to obtain 
serum for the agglutination test for Bacillary White 
.Diarrluxni” is described by Research Officer Alexander. 
This is a disease of young chicks, conveyed to them through 
the eggs of clironically infected hens which are ^‘^carriers’' 
and can only be detected by a blood test. The method of 
applying the test described is a great advance on older 
methods, and resembles in some respects that advocated by 
the writer in the Rhodesia Agricultural Journal^ 1915, for 
the collection of blood from cattle for the dete(‘f.ioii of con¬ 
tagious abortion. His “ahortoscope’’ method has also been 
made use of in testing chickens for bacillary white diarrhoea 
and lias proved vei'y simple and accurate, the owner himself 
being able to (‘arry out the test. As far as we know, this 
disease has not yet appeared in chickeiis in Southern 
Rhodesia, but in view of the growing importance of the 
poultry industry in. this Colony it behoves us to be on our 
guard. 

‘^Diseases of Doniesticated Atiimals of Sootli Africa due 
to Organisms of the Salmonella Croup’” are described by 
Veterinary Research Officer Martinaglia. One of these is 
the so-c.alled ‘'calf paratyphoid/' a disease of calves whose 
vitality has been lowered by iinjiroper feeding, bad hygienic 
conditions wdiich predispose to digestive disturbance, red- 
water and galLsickness, coccidiosis, s-weating-sickness, heart- 
water, etc. The writer of the article says, "Apart from 
anti-paratyphoid vaccination, preventive measures against 
this calf mortality consist in practising sound methods of 
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.animal Imsbamlry and adopting general liygieiii.c' piiimiples, 
Airioiig tlie latter must be mentioned tick eradication by 
regular sliort-interval di_ppi ug, c,on tinned o'ver o. Icfiig 
period.’-’ Tlris lias been live conrmo'n experieace in Siniihorn 
Itiiodesia. In tbe pre-dippi:,ng days tlie luoriality a.iimiig 
c.alves was (mor'ivioiis, and nian-y of tlieni siifi'eixal from 'wlmt 
would now appear tc) liaye been parathyphoid iiii'e(‘Iiom Willi 
systeniatic dip|.)ing most o,f these diseases disappeared. 

The so-called ^‘bacillary white diarrhcea” of chickens, 
previously referred to, is one of the diseases due to a bacdlliis 
of ilie Salmoiiella group, as also is fowl typlioid, of wliic.li 
(lie writer says, ‘"'To-day it may lie assumed, from experienc.e 
gained duriug the last hve years, that fowl typhoid is tlie 
coininonest and .most destrnc.tive bacterial disease of poultry 
in i^lie Union d’ 

Parasitologya—Articles are contributed by Veterinary 
Eesearch Officer Monnig on ^^The Guinea W^onn of the 
Ostrich,’' ‘‘A Hookworm of the Kangaroo,” ^^A Hookworm of 
the Springbuck,” and Veterinary Research Officer le lloiix 
deals with certain parasites of the camel in the Cape 
Province, antelopes in South Africa, the spring hare and the 
blue wildebeest. He also contributes ‘‘Notes on the Life 
Cycle of the Schistosoma Mattheei,” a parasite which has 
recently been met writh by Veterinary Research Officer 
Lawrence, at this Laboratory, in sheep in Southern Rhodesia. 
ITvis parasite is of considerahle interest and importance. It 
inhabits tlie tributaries of the portal veiu, Init in adverse 
<5onditi()ns migrates to other localities, causing lesions in Uie 
lungs, liver, waills of the small and large intestines, lym¬ 
phatic glands and pancreas. Its eggs haa'c a (*hai*a(‘t(‘r!stic 
spine, which imxy be responsible for some of tlie lesions met 
with. These eggs are passed in the dung, ajid their presema* 
can be detected by luicroscoxiic examination of fieces (‘col¬ 
lected and forwarded to the laboratory in the nian:n(n‘ 
described in previous “Notes,” This highly teehnicail article 
contains a very practical observation and one which confirms 
the views Ave have frequently expressed in these “Notes” 
and elsewhere. Le Roux states, “In South x\frica the losses 
from the majority of gastro-iiitestiiial parasites of sheep and 
cattle are seasonal and are most severe in a given locality, 
Avhen the natural grazing in that locality is at its worst. The 
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rapid disappearance of oesopliagostomiasis tliis spring from 
tJie flocks of tlie western Transvaal and Beclmanalaiid at the 
appearance of green pastures after the first rains proves to 
iny mind that ‘the withdrawal of material essential to the 
host’s economy’ is a most important factor to be considered 
ill (he fight against parasitic diseases.” I^ixperinieiits ‘^^seem 
to indicate that animals in good condition possess the power 
of xirotecting themselves against certain helminths, and that 
iiifectied animals, when properh^ cared for, can rid theni- 
seh’es of these worms.” 

Tlie first volnine of the Ideport terminates with an ex- 
hanstive article by Mr. Bedford on “The Effects upon Ticks 
of Dipping Cattle regularly at Short Intervals in Arsenical 
Ihxtlis.” His siiinmary and (*oiichisions occupy three pages 
and space does not permit of their reproduction here in detail. 
Suffice it to say that they largely confirm the advice which 
lias lieen consistently given by the Veterinary Department to 
stock-owners in Southern Rhodesia. The second volume of 
the Report must he dealt with in a future issue of the 
Journal. 


SHOW DATES. 


TJmtali: 18th and 19tli July. 

Bindura: 26th July. 

(jatooma: 1st and 2nd August. 
Rusape: Stli and 9th August. 

Fort Victoria: 15th and 16th August. 
Salisbury: 20th and 21st August. 
Gwelo: 28th and 29th August. 
Bulawayo: 3rd and 4th September, 
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Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Salisbury. 


ANNlIATi TiEPOET OF EXPEIMMENTS, 
SEASON 1928-29. 

(Concluded.) 


]Vy H. C. a\bnot;.i). Manager. 


(Fiihlished icitli the Alir/Zio/'f/?/ of the Chief Af/nciiltiinst.) 


PAET III. 

LINSEED OR FLAX. 

Altlioiig'li not of great importance as a crop in this 
Colony, linseed or flax is grown by a few farmers for the 
seed, for which there is a small local demand. The mucli 
heather yields of seed recorded this year are mainly due to 
the linseed having been grown on more fertile soil than in 
previous years, and this serves to show the manner in whicdi 
the crop responds to good soil and good treatment. 

LINSEED YARIETY TRIALS. 


Yields in lbs. 'pev Acre. 



1928-211 

] 927-28, 

Avci'age over 

4 Season.s. 5 ScaHon.s. 

Name of Variety. 


— 

— 




Sted. 

Straw. 

Seed. 

Straw. 

Seed. 

Large seeded ... 

770 

560 

304 

9.7(5 

398 

White flowering 

760 

850 

296 

1079 

438 

Small seeded ... 


640 

260 

855 

361 

Yellow seeded 

495 

800 

272 

1018 

381 

(3 Seasons) 

Saginaw 

720 

1080 

240 

1445 

519 

Pskoff * . 


1050 

200 

1378 

440 

J.WLS. . 

465 

1900 

150 

! 

1882 

255 
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Several varieties liave been ruider trial here for the last 
eighteen years, and hitherto that known as “white flowering*^’ 
has proved the most consistent seed yielder. Bnt during the 
last two or three seasons the “large seeded’^ kind has 
improved in this respect. The large size of the seed of this 
latter variet}'' makes it more attractive than the smaller seeded 
kinds to the buyer of seed for feeding purposes, but this same 
size causes double the weight of seed per acre to be required 
for sowing. 

The Saginaw variety was introduced from Canada, where 
it has been developed as a dnal purpose strain for flax and 
seed. The J.W.S. flax is a strain supplied to this Depart¬ 
ment by the Irish Linen Desearcb Station, Lambeg, Belfast. 
As will be noted, it gives the highest yield of straw of anj- 
of the varieties under trial, hut a very low’ yield of seed. It 
is unsuitable for local conditions until such time as a flax- 
fibre industry may be developed, and investigations in this 
direction have not yet led the Department to feel justified in 
recommending the growing of J.W.S. flax in Southern 
Rhodesia either for fibre or for the export of seed of this 
particuilar strain—one of the possibilities in view* w=^hen the 
introduction was first made. 

BEAN YARIETA^ TRIALS. 

DolicilOS (Bonavist or Hyacimtli Bean ).—During the past 
few years this bean has rapidly gained x>opularity amongst 
ihose who require a soil-improving crop suitable either for 
bay, silage or green manuring. To a large extent it appears 
i.o have displaced the velvet bean as a fodder and green 
Tuaimre crop, the reasons for this being the fact that its hay 
is less fibrous and more palatable, its yields are heavier, and 
it is less susceptible to attack of bacterial leaf blight, w’hich 
often considerably reduces the yield of the velvet bean crop. 

Until the last season or two, dolichos beans have escaped 
attack by the bean stem-maggot, which often so severely 
attacks cowpeas. During 1929-30, how’ever, several cases 
have been noticed where the growth of dolichos "beans has 
been seriously checked by this pest, and the possibility of 
increased injury from this cause in future years must not be 
lost sight of. 
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Since the commencement of our trials some fifteen 3 '<mrs 
ago., upwards of twenty different strains have been ir^sted, luii, 
so far none lias proved itself belter adapted to lorai com 
ditions than the small brown seeded Amriety, wliicli was (he 
tirst one introduced. The white seeded kinds often yield 
rather larger quantities of fodder than tiiis brown \sir!,eiy, 
but their yield of seed is usually very low, and for ilial 
reason their cuItiAuition on a field scale cannot bti recoin- 
iiieiided. 

¥arietf TriaiSa —The number of varieties under trial this 
season ivas considerably reduced, only those wliicdi had. given 
outstanding results in previous trials being included. The 
ATiriety known as '‘Macs” bean was again grown because it 
had been eoinparatively recently introduced, but it failed to 
produce seed in spite of a luxuriant growth of vines and an 
abundance of flowers. 


DOLICHOS BEAN YAMETY TRIALS. 
Yields in Ihs. per Acre, 



Green Fodder. 

Hay. 

Seed. 

Name of Variety. 

Season 

1928-29 

Average 

1924-29 

Season 

1928-29 

Average 

1924-29 

Season 

192S-29 

Average. 

1924-29 

Small brown seeded 

2I,7t>2 

18,428 

3072 

4563 

1260 

562 

Indian ... ... 

18,848 

17,3-20 

3996 

4945 

270 

247 

Ewanrigg” 

(3 seasons) 

24,300 

21,406 

4806 

r>740 

310 

169 

Macs brown 

18,030 

10,890 

4104 

2W8 

nil 

4 


These returns show that the small hrown seeded bean 
(the coninion variety) has given considerahly lieavier yields 
of seed than the others, and that this superiority in yield is 
being Avmll maintained. 

Velvet Beans* —Before the introduction of doliclios beans 
and Sunn hemp, the A^elvet bean was the most popular 
leguminous fodder and green manure crop grown in this 
Colony, but its thick, fleshy pods and considerably lighter 
yield of vines make this bean less suitable for conversion into 
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liay than the dolichOvS bean. The upright habit, quick growth 
a,nd general adaptability of Sunn hemp have now rendered 
this the most popular crop for green manuring. 

The White Stinglevss velvet bean has hitherto claimed 
])remier honours over numerous other varieties which have 
been tested here, but another strain, received through the 
courtesy of Mr. A. W. Laurie, of Concession, has given 
heavier yields during the past two seasons. The new variety 
has been named “^‘Somerset,’’ after Mr. Laurie’s farm, and 
those farmers who still favour the velvet bean would probably 
])roiit by giving this variety a trial. 

A ntimher of strains which have not proved equal to the 
common White Siingless have been eliminated from our 
tests, which now include only three types. 


VELVET BEAN VAEIETY TRIALS. 
Yields m Ihs. per Acre. 



Green 3 

fodder. 

Hay. 

Seed, 

Name of Variety. 

11)28-20 

Average 

1927-29 

1928-29 

Average I 
1927-2!) 

1 1928-29 

i 

Average 

1927-29 

White wtingless 


. 

14,308 

3603 

3302 

1970 

1585 

1 

8omei‘8et 

2vi,274 

25,497 

4655 

4793 

1 2560 

1 2690 

j:^o 

'Variety \ 

22,032 

21,810 

4406 

4219 

1 2055 

1 1958 







1 


'h:rom tlvis table it Avill he seen that both the new 
varicthrs lutve given considerably heavier yields during the 
|)jisi two seasons iluin the White Stingless. Osceola and 
l.'ra(*.ey’s Fairly Black produce seed in greater quantities, hut' 
i^heir lo'w yiehl of vin.es makes them less suitable for hay or 
green manuring. . In view of its heavy yields, both of vines 
and seed, the Somerset may Avell prove the must useful strain 
yet int.rod.u.ced. 

Soya BeanSi— All the standard leguminous hay crops at 
present grown in this Colony have trailing Aunes, Avhich by 
liecoining intertwined, prevent the free passage of machinery 
used during haymaking or harvesting operations. With the 
increasing use of machinery in field 'work, a demand for 
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legume crO])s wliicii eiin be reaped by niechaiiic-al (levi(H:\s is 
inevitable, and for this reason the soya bean crop, 'wliic,,!} c.an 
be bandied by these means^ would be nuicb. more geoorally 
useful than either the velvet or dolic.hos bean. Adtliougli 
soya beans are used for many dilferent })urposes in otlun- 
countries, the seed yields obtained here so far are not high 
enough, to justify its cultivation as a grain for export, bub 
tlie Oo-too-tari variety has given fairly heavy yields of foddtu* 
which at this (‘entre place it in front of all other upriglit-- 
growing, leguminous hay crops. 

Eor the present it is thought that the crop can be utilised 
to the best advantage in the form of hay or silage, l)iit the oil 
contained in the vseed and the valuable concentrated stock feed 
left after the oil is extracted suggest other ways in, which 
soya beans may be utilised locally in the not distant future. 

Many varieties of this beau have been obtained from 
numerous sources and have been tested over a number of 
years, but so far that named Oo-too-tan has proved itself the 
heaviest producer of both fodder and seed. Our records show 
that this variety yields rather less hay than the dolicdios hean, 
but that it compares favourahly' with the hay yields of velvei; 
beans. The black seed of the Oo-too-tan might iiot be 
favoured by the oil trade, which gives preference to yellow 
seeds, but its value as a hay or silage crop is not diininisbed 
by the colour of the seed. 

A serious drawback to the soya bean is its habit of luieven 
ripening and of shedding seed within a few days of reaching 
maturity, thus making it necessary to harvest i,he crop 
immediately, to avoid losing a eonsiderahle portion of ih(‘ 
beans. Late maturing varieties are found to yield tlie 
heaviest crops, and when these ai-e planted during Detaunbt'r 
better returns are reaped than when ])lanting is delayed to a, 
later date. Less trouble from shattering of the seed is also 
experienced from the early plantings, since these ripen whon 
moisture is still present in the soil and atinospherc, and the 
ripening pods do not therefore dry out so quickly. 
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SOYA BEAN VABIETIES. 
Yields in lbs. jjer Acre. 


Name of Variety, 


1928-20 

1927-28 

Average over 

2 Seasons. 


Hay. 

Seed. 

Hay. 

Seed. 

Hay. 

Seed. 

Oo-too-fctiii ... 


4608 

1809 

2080 

680 

8844 

995 

•Haberlandt ... 


2250 

858 

1640 

620 

1945 

789 

Biloxi 


8510 

552 

8160 

160 

8885 

355 

.Herman 


4459 

1210 

1526 

574 

2992 

892 

(.'liiqnita 


2780 

968 

1088 

254 

1909 

611 

Dixie 


2689 

955 

1022 

224 

1808 

^ 589 

(tiinese White 


4580 

1188 





S(>uth<‘rn 


4410 

501) 


! 




The nitrogen-gathering' bacteria x)revSent in the nodules 
on the roots of many leguminous plants are of a different 
strain to those associated with the soya bean. For this reason 
the crop is often a complete or partial failure when it is grown 
in a new locality for the first time or on land which has never 
grown soya beans before. 

A bacterial culture for inoculating soya beans was used 
on a small plot under irrigation, and the luxuriant vegetative 
growth and numerous nodules formed on the roots of the 
plants grown on the treated plots, as compared with those on 
imireaied soil, indicate that the inoculation had beneficial 
cHec.ts. Soil from, this inoculated plot will be applied to a 
larger urea under soya beans next season in order to test 
further the effect of inoculation, and it may be that by this 
means better fodder and seed yields will be obtained than 
has been the (uise in the past. 

EDIBLE GANNA. 

This comparatively new introduction is rapidly gaining 
favour^ its chief value lying in the succulent roots and tops, 
which are of great value for winter feed. If reasonable 
treatment is given, succulent feed may be obtained from a 
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patcli of caiiiia at any time of the year, but if iiiaxiiiuiin 
production of tubers is looked for, the top growth slioiild not. 
be cut until tlie plaiits are fully grown and the leaves a.]-e 
drying off. In ilie few instances in which fanners have 
expressed disa]ipoininient at the sinall.ness of the of 

tubers, it has been found that the whole of tlie top growili 
had been removed two or three times during tli(^ growing 
season. It should !)e remembered that the green stalks and 
leaves wliidi arise from the mature tubers are necessary for 
the production of new tubers, unless the new growth is to be 
made at the expense of the parent tuber. For this reason, if 
the top growth is removed x>i’eniatiirely the normal production 
of new tiihers will be hamx}ered. Further, if the tops are 
removed rex^eatedly during the growing seauson, ihere is 
danger of destroying the entire x^lEiit. 

Since the caiina and sweet x^otato crops are both used for 
similar purposes, the question as to which is the better of ibe 
two is often asked. Previous experiments conducted at this 
station had indicated that there was little difference in tlioir 
relative crox^x^i^'if^' powers, but during the x.)ast two seasons the 
early butter sweet potato has yielded considerably heavier 
crops of both tox)s and tubers. 

CANNA VERSUS SWEET POTATO TIMALS. 


Yields in Ihs. 'per Acre. 


Secson. 

Number of Plots. 

Ganna. 

1 

I Swe^et lV)tato. 

Tops. 

Tubers. 

Tops. 

Tubers. 

1927-28 

12 

10,208 

m,284 

15,,Tib 

1 

20, OSS 

1928-29 

0 

14,958 

10,440 

[ ! 

17,202 

2'L0(H; 


In the exx^erinients in which tlie jdawi’i data werc^ 
obtained, both crops were planted in November and tlie tubers 
w^ere lifted during the following winter months. Part of tlu^ 
caiiiia plots in this year's experiments have been allowecl to 
remain in the ground undisturbed, with a view to asceriirining 
how’- the crops compare when they are allowed to ocxmpj the 
ground for two successive seasons. In this experiment tlie 
sweet potato tnhers and tops and the caniia tops will be 









Plate VI. 

Somerset velvet bean (right), b^ompare M'itli White Stiiigless variety on 
left. Agricultural E.xperiment Station. Sali.sbi.u*y. 



Plate VIL 

Wliite Dutch clover, established five years previously on red soil under 
irrigation. Photograph taken 17th September, 1929. Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Salisbury. 
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Strawberry clover on left; Alsike clover on right. Both growing in tins 
in which the soil is maintained in a waterlogged condition. 
Agricultural E.\'periment Station, Salisbury. 


Bnrinff the cooler nart 


MTifl Kikuvn po-ass. 
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removed eack year, but tlie canna tubers will not be lifted 
imtil^ the end of the second season. 

EDIBLE GANNA: DISTANCE PLANTING TRIALS. 


Yields in Ihs per Acre. First Season^s Crop, 


Distance of 
Planting, 

No. of 
Roots 
required 
per 
Acre. 

Season 

1928*29 

1 

Season 1926-27. 

i 

Average of 2 
Experiments. 

Green 
Tops, 
cut June 
1929. 

Tubers. 

1 

Green 
Tops, 
cut May 
1927. 

Tubers. 

Green 

Tops. 

Tubers. 

40^' X 24" 

6534 

10,692 

1 19,480 

16,500 

11,160 

13,596 

15,320 

40" X 

4356 

10,516 

17,726 

18,274 

11,472 

14,395 

14,599 

40" X 48" 1 

3267 

10,980 

17,469 

16,008 

9648 

13,494 

13,558 


Though slightly heavier yields of tubers were obtained 
on the -plots which were planted at 24 inches apart in the 
rows, it must be reinembered that from 1,000 lbs. to 2,000 
lbs. per acre more seed is required to plant at 24 inches apart 
than at 48 inches apart. It is seen, therefore, that the 
increase obtained on the closely planted plots was no larger 
than the extra amount of seed required for planting. There 
appears, therefore, to be no advantage in close planting, 
apjTroxiniately 3 ft. x 3 ft. to 3|- ft. x 3i ft. being probably 
the most economical distances under field conditions. 

EUDZIJ VINE. 

Tlie vigour of the plot laid down here in 1918 has been 
well :maini;ained, though during the season under revie-w the 
yield oi: fodiler was not quite as high as that of some of the 
previous seasons. A cutting taken on 15th February 
ainouiited to 6.12 tons per acre of green fodder, bringing' the 
total yield for the period 1920-1929 to 78.22 tons per acre. 
In 1925 a phospliatic fertiliser dressing of 200 lbs. per acre 
was applied to this'i)lot, but at no other time has manure or 
fertiliser of any kind been used. 

Of the iiuiiierous perennial legumes which have been. 
introduced and tested at this station, kiicku, on dry, upland 
soils, has given the most promising results, and farmers who 


li 
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iiave use. for a liigii class fodder for grazing, liay or for 
mixing with maize for silage would l)o well advised io give 
it careful irij:il. Tlie fact tliat tlie crop reiniires about tliree 
years to become fully productive may deter some farmers 
from attempting to establisli, it, but in spite of tliis {Irawl}a,cvk, 
it is believed tliat tlie initial outlay and ti’oiible will we] I, 
repaid by tlie heavy yields to be obtained for a number of 
^mars at little further expense. 

CLOVEliS. 

The highly iiiitritious character of clover pasture is well 
known to the majority of Bhodesian farmers, and many would 
gdadly establish these legumes on their farms if they 
thoiiglit the outlay" would be justified. 

Several species of clover have been tried at this station 
since its inception, but hitherto none lias been found which 
is suitable for summer cultivation under the usual dry-land 
conditions, tlioiigli some varieties have given encouraging 
results under irrigation. The behaviour of the more 
liromising species under cultivation engendered the belief 
that they might successfully he established on many of the 
wet vieis which are found on the sand veld areas. The 
perennial varieties of clover demand a coiiiparativel 3 r moist 
soil throughout the whole year. Their root systems do not 
penetrate far below the surface and they are not suited to 
situations which become thoroughly dry for periods of more 
than a few weeks. 

Annual clovers may be found suitable for land wliich 
does not allow of the cultivation of the perennial specjies by 
reason of their ability to reach maturity before the plant is 
killed tlii’oiigli lack of moisiaire in winter. Of these latter, 
^bmbterraneair ’ clover is likely to prove one of the l)est, 
because of its habit of burying its seed in the soil, where it 
remains intact until the return of Aveather conditions suitable 
for germ in ati o n. 

Clovers do not thrive on acid soils nor on those which 
are lacking in phosphates, and if any deficiency of these is 
susx)ected they should be supplied before the clover seed is 
soAvn. A most desirable feature of the perennial clovers is 
the continuity of their growth, Avhich extends throughout the 
entire year. This trait is specially noticeable during the 
Aviuter and early spring months, Avlien the growth, of 
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natural lierbage is ari'ested by low teiniieratures. The frosty 
iiig-iits which are experienced here during the winter inoiiths 
soine\rha,t retard the rate of development of the clovers^ but 
in spite of this, (considerable growth is made even during the 
coldest months, and it is much accelerated as soon as warmer 
weather sets in. Early in the season a quantity of seed is 
produtced, which is capable of re-establishing the stand should 
the parent plants succumb later through adverse conditions. 

The inability of the perennial clovers to survive on really 
dry soil for more than a few weeks limits the areas on which 
t hey can be grown to irrigated land and vleis which retain a 
certain amount of moisture throughout the dry season. Vleis 
whicli are moist in September and October are—in most 
cases—water-logged during several months of the rains, and 
ill order to ascertain whether cloA’er would be likely to survive 
under such ('onditions, three or four of the more promising 
varieties have been grown for three years in tins in which the 
water level is coiivStantly maintained during the summer 
months at a level of one to two inches above the surface of 
the soil. Under these conditions Alsike, White Dutch and 
Strawberry clover have persisted and made very satisfactory 
growth, and the experiment seems to indicate that these 
varicdies will survive for several months at a time in soils 
Avhich for that period are completely water-logged. Although 
the ('onditions under which these experiments have been made 
are liiglily artiticial, they nevertheless indicate the pos- 
sil)ility of establishing clover pastures in favourable situations 
iu this Colony. The moisture-retaining character of the soil 
a,|)f)cars to be the limiting factor, for the necessary lime and 
phosj)luites can he siqiplied artificially as required. 

Irrigated plots of cdovers at this station have been 
aiiiicked by ‘fmealy bug'' during the summer months, which, 
togtdhm* with, the black ants whicdi attend the bug, have 
iiiflicJ.ed considerable damage on. the older beds. It is 
probable, however, that this pest would be unable to survive 
on huid, sudi as vlei soils, which wnis aiiimally subjected to 
periodical floodings of some duration and which in addition 
was heavily grazed. This fact may provide another reason 
for thq cdovers being most likely to thrive best on land whit^h 
is water-logged during part of the year. Further investiga¬ 
tion is needed, however, before sowings of these clovens on 
anything ’ more than a strictly experimental scale can be 
recommended. 
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Tobacco Production in America 
and Southern Rhodesia. 


SOME COMPAEISONS. 


By W. Collin GW ooB Ev.\ns, B.Sc.(AgT.), 
Assistant Tobacco AdTiser. 


This article has not been written with any specific object 
in mind, that is, it is not intended that Rhodesian fanners 
should make the information contained hereiii a basis on 
which to rim their own farms. The writer fully realises that 
economic and climatic conditions must necessarily affect pro¬ 
duction methods and costs to a large extent. On the other 
hand, America, with an average annual production of between 
1,000,000,000 and 1,500,000,000 lbs. of tobacco, undoubtedly 
sets the world^s price for that commodity. It is, therefore, 
perhaps wise to pay some heed to their methods. While 
taken as a whole these methods maj^ be uneconomical and 
impracticable in tliis Colony, yet there may he cases where 
some of the American ideas could profiltahly he incorporated 
in oiir own system. 

It may he stated at the outset tliat this is not a teelniicoi 
study of production costs, neither is it a study of soil or psviho- 
log'ical prohlems. Conditions vary so vastly tluit only 
through individual experimentation can we arrive at any 
' somid conclusion regarding these points. Wlmt follows 
forms the combined observations made by the writer wliile 
actually working on various farms in Carolina and Virginia. 

There is no doubting the fact that American tobac(‘o is 
better than ours. Having acknowledged this, we aslv why 
it is Letter. Climatic and soil conditions undoubtedly have 
some influence. The experience of several hundred years 
must also .count for a great deal. To my mind, however, 
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tli6 personal equation exercises more influence on tlie final 
product than do all the other factors put together. 

It must be fully realised that the American farmer is of 
a different type to farmers in this Colony. His horizon is 
■very restricted. Outside of his farm^ his family and the 
country church, he has very few interests. Broadly speak¬ 
ing, one would say that the average Southern farmer was 
rather ignorant, being so sadly lacking in general knowledge. 
Speak to him on matter pertaining to agriculture, how¬ 
ever, and he vdll be found to be exceptionally well posted, 
whe-fcher the specific phase be legislation, soils, pathology or 
■fertiliser formiihxi. He knows every inch of his farm, and 
knows what his soil will do.' His standard of living being 
low, his expenses from a social viewpoint are negligible. 

Personal attention to the crop is, in the writer’s opiniou, 
the outstanding fact wdiich accounts for the superior leaf 
grown in America. The average size of a farm in the Virginia 
old belt is from 125 to 150 acres. Of this, eight acres is 
devoted to tohacco, and from 20 to 40 acres to other crops. 
The remainder of the farm is taken up by woods. The capital 
invested in one of these farms is comparatively small. Eight 
thousand dollars or £1,600 would be a fair average. This, of 
course, includes everything—live stock, machinery and all 
other farm appurtenances. These figures, it must be under¬ 
stood, are not specific, but form the average of this section. 
Carolina may be included in this, for the figures for the two 
States are almost identical. 

The cost of production per lb. is usually stated as 
being 20 cents or lOd. This is for flue-cured. For dark 
fired tobacco 15 cents or Tld. per lb. is usually accepted as 
i;he average cost of j)ro(luction. This fall in production costs 
in tlie dark tobacco is dxie to the fact that less man power 
is needed, and also because the fertiliser application is not as 
heavy as in the case of flue-cured tohacco. That is, harnyard 
manure is used more freely to supplement artificial fertiliser. 
One man to five acres is considered quite usual in the flue- 
cured belt. During the curing season, extra hands are 
called in. 

During the season of 1927, the writer worked on a farm 
in the Oxford area. There were eighteen acres of tohacco 
on this particular farm. Four peojfle tended this crop up to 
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the time of At that tune tlie farmer’s wife, his 

mother and his smaU daugditer of nine were called ont to 
supplement the field force. If Ave rate the man power of these 
thi'ee women to he equal to two men, Ave have a total Avorking* 
force of six. Thus, six people emptied and filled a. harii in one 
day. The size of the harn Avas aA^einge, that is, ahoiit IG ft. 
X 10 ft. X 20 ft. Tliis meant Avoi'k from fiAm in the nioriiing 
until nine at night, Avhen the harn aauis eAumtnally filled. 

The ineiliod employed in filling a harn is someAvhat 
different to that employed in this Colony. Tlie four men 
AA’oiild spend all of their time picking. The sled, or niacliila as 
it is termed in this Colony, pulled hy a horse or mule, would 
inoAm, sloAvly between the roAA^s. The liarAmsters AAmnld take 
four roAA\s on either side of the horse— two rows per man. 
When filled, the sled AAmuld return to the side of the field 
AAdiere the Avomen were handling and tying. When enough 
had been tied to fill a AAm,gon, as seen in the illustration, it 
Avas driven to the harn and the leaf immediately hung on the 
racks. The reapers AAmuld, of course, usually he far ahead 
of the tier, and Avhen it became too dark to distinguish ripe 
leaf properly, the liaiwesters Avould help tie the surplus that 
had accumulated. This done, the barns AAU)iild he filled and 
the fires started. Txirns AA^ere taken at sitting up dxiriiig the 
night to cure. Only one man at a time attended the hams, 
and he did his own stoking as AA^ell. 

Sontliern Rhodesia is, of course, liaiidicapped by the 
labour question. In the Sontliern States lalionr is usually 
interested in the crop, in that ultimately all of the Avorkers 
share in the profits. The cropper or tenant system is very 
popular in this part of the States. Very iow big estates oi* 
plantations are left, due to the Civil War, Avlieii the slaves 
were freed, and chaos and mis-rule reigned for a innri])er of 
years during the reconstriictioii period. Again, apart from 
not being interested, the labourer in this Colony is rather 
dense and lazy. The use of oxen, of course, is a very serious 
drawback. Apart from their sloAvness and clumsiness, their 
very equipment is apt to be ruinous to the crop. Despite 
these facts, however, one cannot help thinking that consider¬ 
able time and money might he saved if the labourers were 
more closely supervised. Also, it Avould not he expenshm 
to build small grass huts on the side of the field, and tie 
the tobacco there, that is, if the trees do not offer enough 





Harvc'sting bright tobacco in Virginia. 


A full crate which has just come from between tlie rows on 
its way to the tyers. 















Ui'jiding tobaecc.) on a Virginia 'bhe man sitting on tlie left (front) 

is Mr, E. Y. Floyd, one of the best known tobacco men in the Southern 
States. A grading demonstration was being given by Mr. Floyd when 
tliis photograph was taken. 


One of tliG wareliouses in Wilson, North Carolina. It is not at all 
uncommon for over a million pounds of tobacco to be sold in one week 
at this particular warehouse. 
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sliade. It would liave tlie advantage of concentrating tlie 
labour at least, tliixs rendering* supervision very miicb more 
easy. 

Tbe liaiidling* of tobacco after curing* is also carried on 
in a slig'litly different manner in tlie vStates. Tlie tobacco 
is removed from tlie barn and packed down wliile still on tlie 
sticks. It is left in this state for a few weeks, and is tlien 
taken and liiiiig* on tiers again until stripping or grading 
begins. All of tlie pack lionses are fitted witb tiers for this 
purpose. A good flow of air through the tobacco is thought 
to be a big factor in eliminating a great deal of the green 
colour which always exists in the leaf, no matter how well 
(aired. 

The crop is graded per harn, so to speak—that is, tbe 
sand lugs are graded first, and so on up the plant. In 
tills Colony ecdoiir appears to form the keynote in grading. 
ISTot so over there. The American farmer, when grading, 
takes into account leaf texture, size and colour. On the 
farm the leaf is scarcely ever graded into more than ten 
grades. They adhere closely to the four main divisions, 
that is— 

(1) wrappers, 

(2) leaf, 

(3) cutters, 

(4) lugs. 

The siib-divisions of these grades differ with the locality. 
That is, the names applied to them differ. Eor instance, in 
one |)a.rt of Virginia a certain type of leaf is known as a 
sniokiu*; in Carolina the same leaf may be termed a spongy 
cutier. Thci sub-divisions are really unim])ortant. A differ¬ 
ent name is often applied to them from faun to farm. What 
is important, liowever, is the recognition of the four main 
grades. Here again Southern Rhodesia, is haiidicaxiped with 
her inferior labour. To explain to a raw native the difference 
between a uM*apper leaf and a cutter would be difficult; 
to explain the difference between a wrapper and a 
leaf grade would be even more difficult. This is a 
hypothetical case, of course, for the occasions to explain 
what a wrapper was would be rare indeed owing to the 
corresponding rarity of the occurrence of wrappers in Rho¬ 
desian flue-cured tobacco. 

Finally, the marketing of the product is different, of 
course. Most of the farmers are undoubtedly familiar with 
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til© metliod eniployud over tliore, and little need b(^ said alunit 
it. Tlie tobacco is taken to market, put in baslvets on 
warelioiise floor, and is tlien sold by i.lie aiiutioiuier to i-lu' 
liigliest bidder. M'ucli could be said, ot course, 
tire various attempts at co-operative sellin^‘, l)iit idiat is 
another subject, and one wliicli would fill volnmevS. 

’.Iji siininiiD,g‘ up the conditions attendant in eack conn try, 
there are several points wliicli would vstrike even a casual 
observer. Meteorological and hydrograpliic conditions do 
imdonbtedly differ quite widely. Tlic qnestioii of soil ditter- 
eiices is soinewiiat involved, but it must be stated eiiiphati- 
calij^ that tile typical tobacco soil in America is better tlian 
that found in Soiitliern Miodesia, Then tiiere is the question 
of labour. Many seem to think that in the nativ©' we have 
a great economic advantage over other countries. From the 
figures C[iioted in this article it will be seen that, as things 
are managed at present, he forms little or no advantage. 
Another disadvantage with our labour is its inigTatory or 
shifting nature, which disrupts organisation and means 
‘‘^breaking in’^ an almost completely new set of ^flioys’’ each 
year. The ox is another great stumbling block in our farm¬ 
ing scheme. In America' a great deal of machinery is used. 
Here the initial outlay for su.ch machinery is niiicdi gi’eater, 
and in the ease of gasoline-run engines the cost of operation, 
is prohibitive. An{)tlier outstanding ditference is the size of 
the farms in this Foiony, The total aereag'e of tlie i,iulivid,ual 
farm liere is ofttimes iiiunen,se. The amount i,ise(l foi* (.vropis, 
on the other liand, is, coinparativ<:'ly speaking, i](qj;iigil),i(L 
It seems foolish to expect a few liiimlred of ort„q).s lr« 

justify the capital invested in thousands of ticres wliicli bring 
ill no return ivliatsoei'er. 

Lastly, we come to tlie standard of living in tliis C.^o.looy. 
Undoubtedly tlie type of farmer found in this CVfh.niy is 
unique. Any advantage derived from cdiea.]) labour is offscd. 
by liis staiidajvl of living. In a world markoi; Im conr|)utf\s 
against the peasants of Europe and Itussia, or more s|)iKri'fj- 
lailly against the farmer of the Southern Staines of .Ameih,‘a, 
whose standard is infinitely lower than his. 

With regard to the future of the tobacco industry of tliis 
Colony, this must be left to others. That toliacco c,u,iTi bo 
successfiiliy grown in this Colony has heen. fnll.y dmnon- 
strated. The p.robIem now resolves itsself into one of selling 
it to the best advantage. 
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Notes on the Control of some of the 
more Important Insect Pests of Citrus 

IN SOUTHEEN EHODESIA. 


By W. J. Hall, Pli.D., B.Sc., Entomologist to the British 
South Africa Company in Southern Rhodesia. 


The object of the present article is to give a brief account 
of the more important pests of citrus in Southern Rhodesia 
and the steps that are being taken for their control on the 
British vSouth Africa Company’s estates. 

In Soiitheni Rhodesia citrus trees can only be grown, 
on a commercial scale, under irrigation. They consist almost 
entirely of budded trees, the varieties grown chiefly being 
Valencia Late, Washington Navel and Jafla. The trees 
blossom from the end of July to the middle of September, 
and the harvest is reaped from early the following May until 
the end of September, according to the variety. The average 
annual rainfall at Mazoe, where the largest of the Company’s 
estates is situated, is about 36 inches, and this falls almost 
entirely between the middle of November and the middle of 
April; the rest of the year is practical^ rainless, hence the 
necessity for irrigation. The hottest months are October 
and Novenibfcu*, just before the rains break. 

For the purpose of this discussion it will be convenient 
to take the crop through from blossoming to harvesting and 
to deal with each of the more important pests in turn as they 
occur. 

The buds begin to swell for the spring growth between 
the end of June and the middle of July. From this time 
onwards the trees have to be very carefully ‘watched for the 
citrus aphis, Aphis tavaresi, Del. G. This species is present 
on the trees the whole year round, and during the winter 
months small colonies can always he found on young trees 
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or ]}eariiig' trees wliieli are carrying some young growtli. As 
soon as tlie temperature begins to rise and tlie vSpriiig growth, 
pushes forth, these small siirviying colonies increase rapidity. 
It is these which initiate the outbreak which aiiiinally reac,‘lH,‘s 
its maximum severity between .early July and tlie latter part 
of September. An attempt is made to mark down the trees 
or areas in wliicli colonievS have survived the printer montlis. 
These are always to be found on the non-bearing trees or 
those trees that have put forth, flushes of new growth during 
the wunter. Such trees are kept under careitil observatioii 
and sprayed before the insects become sufficiently numerous 
to give rise to an alaie (winged) generation, the form which 
is responsible for the spread of tlie pest to the other trees 
and gi'oves. 

Considerable importance is attached to this early localised 
spraying, as it has ])een found by experience that the ulti¬ 
mate degree of attack may be considerably minimised by tbis 
means, resulting, of course, in lower expenditure on tlie 
ultimate control. 

Seasonal conditions veiy largely determine the degree 
of the aphis attack, and it has been observed that, following 
a season of heavy summer rainfall, the attack is very much 
heavier than after a similar period of low rainfall. This 
is naturally what one would expect, because foilow'ing a 
heav 3 ^ rainy season there is correspondingly more new growth 
put forth during the winter months for the aphides to carry 
through upon. 

Having done as iimcli as possilile in dealing' witli 
localised outbreaks, the main general out])reak usually ociuirs 
in August. The Washington N'avel, being the variety which 
puts forth its spring grovcth first, iwS the first to becmm* 
infected. The moment the attack is observed to have l)eeoim> 
general and to be going ahead, the fleet of power spra.ving 
niacliiiies is brought into action and all infected groves are 
sprayed as rapidly as possible, working always with the 
wind. The critical period so far as aphis is concerned is 
he tween the swelling of the huds and the dropping of the 
petals. It is absolutely essential that the pest should be 
kept under control during tbis period or very severe losses 
may be sustained. A very few^ aphides on a young and tender 
shoot wdll arrest the development of the blossom buds and 
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iilti;oiatc3ly cause tlieni to fall. A Keavy apliis attack results 
ill a, poor blossoining-, and tke new crop suffers a loss at the 
very outset from which it can never recover. Once the petals 
Iiave fallen the growth hardens up, and it can sustain a 
very niiicli greater aphis population without causing appre¬ 
ciable damage. Every effort, then, is made to safeguard the 
trees until they come into full blossom; after that the trees 
are kept under observation, and only those groves that 
!)ecome heavily infested are sprayed; this is largely to pre¬ 
vent the formation of an excessive amount of honeydew, and 
subsequently of sooty mould. It has to he a very heavy 
infestation to cause the fruit to fall once it has set. The 
higher temperatures at the latter part of September auto¬ 
matically control this insect. 

The spray used is lime sulphur, nicotine and spreader, 
the lime sulphur being included for its fungicidal properties. 
The most satisfactory formula is lime sulphur 1 part in 100 
parts of water, 8 oss. of nicotine extract (40 per cent, nico¬ 
tine sulphate) and 8 ozs. of Capex spreader. The spraying 
iieet is of such dimensions that all the trees on the estate 
can be sprayed in ten days. This is very important when 
dealing with a pest that multiplies and spreads as rapidly 
as the aphis. 

The second pest that makes its appearance is an imiisiial 
one so far as citrus is concerned—^the cotton boll worm, 
Chloridea ohsoleta, 01. The moths commence egg-laying 
about 25th August and continue until the second half of 
September. The egg stage at this time of year averages 
about four days and the caterpillar stage about 26 days. The 
caterpillars are not readily seen until they are a week old, 
and usually escape observation until they are 10 days old. 
During 8epteml)e3r a greater or lesser infestation of these 
caterpillars occurs aninially. 

It is not known whether the cultivation of cotton in 
Southern llliodesia was originally responsible for the activi¬ 
ties of this pest, but it has been noted that where cotton has 
been grown on or near any of the estates the attack has 
been intensified. 

The caterpillars feed principally on the young and newly 
set fruit. Unfortunately they do not confine themselves to 
a single fruit or finish one fruit before proceeding to the 
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next, but tiiey move coiitiniuilly from fruit to fruit, aiui at 
a conservative estimate one caterpillar will dainag’e 25 fruits 
irretrievably. It is a curious fact tliat tlie attack is localisod 
and occurs in tlie vsaiiie groves or groups of groves annually; 
these are always tlie most skeltered groves, wliicli preauin- 
ably provide more favourable conditions for the ovipositing 
females. 

Previously the method of control adopted was to hand- 
pick the caterpillars. This did some good, but was by no 
means fully satisfactory, as the caterpillars are not observed 
by the orcliardist until they are at least 10 days old, and 
by then a great part of the damage has already been done. 
Moreover, such a practice does not materially influence the 
foliowniig year's infestation, as several iiiterveiiing genera- 
tions are passed on other host plants. 

It was noted that the eggs, though small, were easily 
seen on the young foliage on which they are usually laid. 
Knowing by experience which groves are usually attacked 
and ’when the first eggs are laid, boys have been trained to 
hand-pick the eggs. This has been tried out on a large 
scale on all the British South Africa Company’s estates, and 
last year on one estate just under 42,000 eggs were collected 
at a cost of £61. This was a year of light infestation, and 
from a calciilatioii of the number of caterpillars subsequently 
collected it is estimated that 40 per cent, of the total eggs 
laid were collected. In years of heavy infestation the eggs 
wnll be more numerous and consequently more easily found 
and the percentage efficiency of the campaign v'ill be greater. 

9 

This method is by no means the last word in 
l)iit owing to the relative cheapness of labour in Souiln^rn 
llliodesia, the damage done by this pest ctin be consi,dera.bly 
iiiininiised thus at a very low cost. Spraying writli tin ovicidt^ 
is not likely to be an economic proposition, even if a snitjible 
spray could be found, because the period of oviposition ex¬ 
tends over a period of at least 20 days. The length of the 
egg stage being only four days, five applications of spray 
w^oiild therefore be necessary, and this would prove costly. 
Theoretically the method of control is to bait or trap the 
moths when they come to oviposit, but so far no success 
has been met with in this direction. 
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The tliird pest wliicli has to "be dealt with anmially is 
the citrus thrips, Scirtothrvps aurantii, Faiire. This is 
probably the most serious pest of citrus in Southern Rhodesia; 
the same species also gives trouble in some parts of the 
Union of South Africa. A detailed study has been made 
of this pest, and it is hoped that the results of this work will 
shortly be published and be available to all citrus growlers 
in Bhodesia. 

The citrus thrips can be found on the trees the whole 
year round. The individuals that have survived the winter 
months start to go ahead about 15th August, when the tem¬ 
perature begins to rise and there is any amount of young 
and tender foliage. The temperature continues to rise until 
the end of September, the thrip population meanwhile steadily 
increavsing—always on the foliage. The thrips begin to 
attack the fruit as soon as it reaches the size of a large pea, 
and from then until it attains a diameter of 2|- to 3 cms. 
feeding takes place almost exclusively on the young fruits. 
The worst damage is done to the fruit when it is small and 
most tender, the injured tissue taking the form of a scabby 
or scurfy area. 

It must be pointed out that thrip marking alone is rarely 
sufficiently bad to exclude a fruit from export, and it is a 
debatable point whether the loss occasioned by the lowering 
of the grade of fruit justifies expenditure on control mea¬ 
sures, In Southern Rhodesia, however, climatic conditions 
during the rainy season result in tear-staining developing 
from the original thrip marking, and it is this subsequent 
indirect result of the initial thrip injury that is so extremely 
serious and renders it imperative that steps are taken to 
control the insect in question. A very heavy attack in cer¬ 
tain groves of one estate was seen in 1928. Towards the 
end of November, when the thrip marking' alone wms present, 
it was estimated that at an outside estimate not more than 
10 per cent, of the crop would be unfit for export. At the 
end of the rainy season, w'hen the tear-staining had developed 
ill addition, over 80 per cent, of the crop was unfit for export, 
and in two of the groves not a single fruit was sold—even 
locally. 

The Washington Ravel variety, being always most ad¬ 
vanced, is the first as usual to be attacked. At Mazoe the 
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tlirips g'eiierally laigTate from the foliag'e to th«;‘ i'rviii-s, <hi 
the trees, aboiit 20t]v Sei)te3til.)er. 

It lias lieen fmiiKl iliat the Ihrips cirii I'ea^dily Ih:^ ki'ihaJ 
by a lime vsuipiiur and nicotine s]>ra.y. Owing (vliieiiy to 
fact that the eggs are laid witliiu the tissue's of the. i'ruit.s 
and leaves, a. single uxiplicatiou of sjiray is of very use. 

A double spraying has to be given at an int.fvrviil of nine 
days, this interval having been arrived at as a result of a- 
stiid^^ of the life history of the insect- It is necessary to 
emphasise that the same results cannot be obtained by spray¬ 
ing at any other interval. 

The spray usually recommended against citrus ihrips 
is a x>lain lime sulxdiur. In Southern llhodesia the first a^ipli- 
catioii is made towards the latter end of vSexiteniber, when 
there is generally a certain amount of aphis still |)resent, 
and for this reason nicotine is included. Whether the nico¬ 
tine element in the sjiray is essential when dealing with thrips 
alone is not quite clear, and so far no definite conclusions 
have been arrived at. The fact remains that lime sulphur 
and nicotine have given excellent results, and one hesitates 
to eliminate the nicotine—expensive though it is—from the 
second application until more evidence is to hand. In this 
case the formula adopted is lime sulphur 1 part in 100 parts 
of water, 6 ozs. of nicotine extract (40 per cent, nicotine 
sulphate) and 6 to 8 ozs. of Capex spreader. 

There are two points of vital importance if the thrip 
outbreak is to be controlled:— 

Firstly: The first aj)piication must be,' given when ihe 
young fruit is the size of a pea, i.e., just l)(vfor<^ 
migration from the foliage to the fruits. 

Secondly: The first application must l)e followed l>y n 
second nine days later. 

The organisation of the campaign on a large? scjile is 
complicated by the fact that at aaiy one niomeiit tliere ura 
always some groves imder irrigation. Moreover, wJicu-e a. 
large iiiiinber of groves are involved it is impossible to time 
the first application tlirougdioiit so that the fruit is always 
at exactly the right stage. As soon as the newly set fruit 
in the most advanced grove is the size of a pea, all groves 
are sprayed. Owing to iiTigation, three periods each of nine 
days are required for the campaign, and it is arranged tlnit 
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tile most backward groves are under irrigation during the 
first period, st) that they do not get their first application 
until the sec^ond period. 

The spiny is applied by a iiower-driveii machine at a 
pressure of 250 to 300 lbs. to the square inch, and the trees 
are thoroughly drenched inside and out. The she of the 
fleet of spraying iiiachiiies is such as to permit all trees to 
be sprayed once in nine days. 

The double spraying of all the trees should be completed 
soon after the middle of October, From then onwards it 
is only necessary to keep the groves under observation and 
to give a third application w^hen and where necessary. At 
Mazoe last year control wars efiected with an average of 2.19 
applications over approximately 50,000 trees. 

There are certain factors which affect the degree of 
attack and the degree of control obtained which must be 
taken into consideration if the best results are to be obtained. 

1. A heavy attack may be exjiected following a season 
of light summer rainfall, and vice versa. 

2. The presence of out of season fruit in quantity on 
the trees during the winter months will lead to a heavier 
attack, whatever the previous suininer rainfall has been. A 
heavy attack can follow a season of low rainfall if there 
has been a heav^^ out of season crop on the trees throughout 
the wdiiter. 

3. If the setting of the new" crop is uneven it wdll be 
more difficult to effect control, and probably three applica¬ 
tions of si>ray w-ill be required, and the cost of control will, 
therefore, be greater. An e\eu setting can usually be 
obtained if the irrigation programnie is carefully studied, 

4. A late setting. The reason for this is that the thrip 
population has longer to breed up on the foliage, with the 
result that when migration to the yoting fruits takes place 
the population is correspondingly greater and more damage 
is done. 

5. A sharp sho%ver of rain falling during the thrip 
spraying campaign -will necessitate all those groves which 
have l)een sprayed wnthin twm days of the rain being re¬ 
treated. The reason for this is that the action of a lime 
sulphur spray is two-fold, primarily acting as a contact 
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insecticide and secondarily, I believe, as a stoiiiacli poison. 
Tills secondary action is lost if the spraying is followed l)y 
heavy rain, wliicli wasJies otf tlie film of vspray. 

It is iiuposwsil)le, in such a short a.rticde, to go into i'.1u> 

question of tlie control of thivS pest in a.ny fiirtlie.r detail. 

It is only necessary to add tlial. a,ttentio:n to c,ertai;n as|)e<dns 
of cultural practice is essential or control will not ]:)o effected 
whatever spray is used or how and when it is ai)plied. 

Towards the latter end of November the thrip population 
tends to become large again, but the fruit is rapidly attain-* 
iiig such a size that it is immune from further injury and 
the tlirips migrate back to any new and tender foliage that 

has been put forth as a result of early showers of rain. From 

then onwards the crop may he considered safe from any 
further injury by this insect. 

Ill vSoutherii Rhodesia it is necessary to make the thrip- 
spraying campaign a part of the annual routine of the estate, 
because it is impossible to prophesy what the degree of 
attack is going to prove and it is too late to save the crop 
when this becomes apparent, Thrip attack and the subse¬ 
quent tear-staining may and have caused such serious losses 
in the past that the 2 per cent, premium which the campaign 
costs is money well spent if control can thus be effected. 

It must be pointed out that any aphis sprayings which 
have been carried out between 15th August and 20th Sep¬ 
tember, and particularly those in September, materially 
assist in the control of thrips. The habits of this species of 
thrip are such that it is impossible to get a 100 per cent, 
kill, and for this reason the control measures are designed 
to give a severe check to the insect just before tlio frail; 
becomes of a size to be susceptible to attack. This euallies 
the^ young fruits to pass unscathed through that critical 
period of their development when thrips can be most 
injurious. 

Once the rains break at the end of INToveiiiber mie can 
breathe a sigh of relief, provided the crop has so far been 
safely ^ steered over the various entomulogical hurdles, as 
the critical period is now over and nothing very serious is 
likely to happen. 

In Decemher the lowered temperature, together with the 
humid conditions prevailing, result in a secondary outbreak 
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of aphis. Soft scale —Lecaniuin hesperidunis L.—and red 
scale— Ao7iicliella Mask.—also go ahead during the 

rains, i.e., between December and April. Yery little can 
be done owing to the climatic conditions, bnt when and if 
a dry spell occurs any trees or groves badly infested with 
aphis are sprayed, or if attacked by soft scale or red scale, 
they are fumigated. 

In seasons of excessively heavy rainfall an attack of 
fruit-piercing moths may occur in March. During the three 
years I have been in Hhodesia we have had no visitation 
of this pest, so with the exception of seeing one or two 
isolated specimens, I have had no opportunity of studying 
it. In the 3mar 1923 it took heavj^ toll of the crop. 

The last pest of major importance is red scale. This 
really shonid have been taken first, because the control 
measures affecting any one crop have to be taken a year 
previously. Conditions are such in Bhodesia that if the crop 
becomes heavily infested with red scale we cannot save that 
fruit; we can onlj^ attempt to prevent a similar occurrence 
from taking place the following year. The reason for this 
is that we can only fumigate on a large scale when the fruit 
is to all intents and purposes fully developed, so that even 
if the scale is killed there is no time for it to drop off and 
the fruit to recover. 

It is only possible to fumigate on a large scale between 
the end of April and the end of June, i.e., between the end 
of the rains and the advent of the new spring growth. All 
the - trees are fumigated annually and the whole campaign 
has to be completed in ten weeks. The Cyanofumer method 
has been adopted and has given satisfactory results. Two 
gangs are worked, each with a Cyanofumer and 60 tents. 
Work is started about 4 p.m. or later, according to the 
temperature, but never earlier, and the task is fixed at ten 
Jhrows a night. Owing to various factors, chiefly wind, the 
campaign last year got behind-hand and the spring growth 
appeared unusually early, whilst there were still some 5,000 
ti’ees to be treated. These were safely negotiated; hut there 
is always a certain amount of risk in treating trees that 
are putting forth new growth, and it is not a practice to 
be recommended. In this case it was unavoidable, and it 
was noticed that whereas the new shoots of about 3 inches 
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in leiigtii were burnt oi7, those under 1-J inches remained 
iiiitoiicliecl. This, of course, was an advantage, as the 
gTowills of 3 inches and over were so advanced as to be 
almost out of season. 

Ited scale may be a very serious pest indeed, but tlie 
general anmial fiiniigatioii that has been undertaken tlie past 
three years has cleaned up the trees to such an extent that 
the loss from this insect is now practically iieg*lig*ible. 
Whether fumigation alone will continue to control this pest 
in future ^mars remaius to he seen. 

The introduction of an annual fumigation campaign has 
almost completely controlled soft scale, which was a serious 
pest in past years at Mazoe—curiously enough, more so at 
Mazoe than on the other estates. It must be added that 
soft scale is always much more troublesome on young* non- 
bearing trees than on older trees, and the fact that there is 
a very miicli smaller percentage of non-hearing trees at Mazoe 
than there was four years ago has no doubt also contributed 
to the lowered degree of soft scale attack of recent years. 

I do not propose to deal with any other pests; such as 
they are, these are of a minor nature or spasmodic character. 
Fruit flies hitherto have given us little trouble, and the false 
codling moth, which is considered a major pest in some parts 
of the Union of South Africa, is hardly serious with us as 
yet, althougdi we do sustain some loss from this cause and 
it is probable that an investigation will shortly have to be 
undertaken. 

In conclusion it may be of some interest to indicate what 
the control measures previously mentioned cost on a rela¬ 
tively large scale. For this purpose it is convenient to base 
all costs on the average per bearing tree. Last year at 
Mazoe, where approximately 50,000 bearing trees were dealt 
with, the costs worked out at— 

Fumigation . Is. Od. per tree, 

Thrip-spraying campaign Os. 9|cL per tree. 

Aphis-spraying campaign Os. 2id. per tree. 

The cost of hand-picking the eggs of the cotton boll 

worm was so small that it has been disregarded. The total 
cost, then, of the control measures was an average of 2s. 
per tree, and the resultant crop is estimated at 150,000 ex- 
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port cases or tliree cases a tree. Assessing tlie value of a 
case of fruit at 17s. 6d., 2s. lias been expended per £2 12s. 6d. 
In otlier words, tlie premium for insect control was approxi¬ 
mately 4 per cent. This is not a high figure when it is 
reiiienibered that cases have occurred where thrip alone has 
reduced the exportable crop by 50 per cent. 

It may be argued that the present article only discusses 
insect control on a large scale and that the recoinmendations 
are of little value to the citrus grower on a small scale. It 
is, therefore, necessary to emphasise that the principles of 
control are the same whether a greater or lesser number of 
trees are involved. The only difference lies in how the 
measures are applied; the economic expenditure on equip¬ 
ment is determined by the number of trees and their average 
yield. For instance, it may not be economic to run a Cyano- 
fumer or power sj)rayiiig machines on a small number of 
trees, but there are other methods of fumigation and types 
of spraying machines that may be adopted at a very much 
lower cost. Every estate or block of trees has to be con¬ 
sidered separately to assess what will prove the most economic 
form of equipment for insect pest control, and no general 
rules can be laid down. 

It has only been possible to skim over the ground in 
the present article, as the subject is very wide, but it is hoped 
that the citrus growers of Hhodesia may find something 
herein of interest and value. 


RHODESIAN MILK RECORDS. 

In the official milk records x>ublished in the June issue 
of this Journal appeared the name of E. MacPherson, Fig- 
tree- This should have read E. E. Macpherson, Figtree. In 
the list of semi-official milk records appearing in the same 
issue, grade Friesland cows Freckles and Patience are shown 
as the property of F. B. Morrisby. These cows are grade 
Ayrshires and owned by Mr. E. E. Macpherson. 
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Pan-African Veterinary Conference. 


'^riie following resolutions were passed at the confereiiiu.^ 
held ill Pretoria in August last:— 

SWEATIISTG SICKhTESS. 

In view of the coiitinned spread of siveating sickness 
in Southern Africa, this conference urges that research w^ork 
on this subject be continued with the object of elucidating 
the nature of the disease and, if possible, finding a method 
of prevention and cure. 

COOTAGIOUS ABOETION A'ND MALTA FEVER. 

(1) This conference recognises the close relationship 
which exists between the diferent varieties of the Brucella 
group of organisms, and feels strongly that further research 
work on the relationship of the organisms responsible for 
contagious abortion in cattle and undulant fever in man is 
an urgent necessity. 

(2) This conference appreciates the shortcomings of 
known methods of vaccination against contagious abortion 
and our lack of knowledge in regard to the results obtained 
from vaccination; it consequently recommends that further 
research be carried out wdth a view to improving the vaccine 
and obtaining reliable statistics on its value in practice. 
Meanwhile the conference feels that the use of live vaccine 
in badly infected herds is indicated. 

(3) The conference also feels that further work is ro 
quire cl:— 

(a) to determine the distribution of Brucella abortus 
in the animal body, apart from the genital organs 
and mammary gland; and 

(b) to eliminate the infection from the carrier. 

(4) The conference considers that further studies on the 
viability of the causal organism outside the animal body 
are called for. 

(5) This conference recognises sterility as one of the 
most important results of contagious abortion in cattle, and 
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con.siders tiiat more attention should be paid to this condi¬ 
tion, especially in pnre-bred cattle. 

BINDERPEST. 

1. Distribution. —^All countries south of Tanganyika Ter¬ 
ritory and the Belgian Congo vseem to be free of rinderpest. 
North of Tanganyika Territory and the Congo the infection 
is widespread. 

2. Danger of Spread of infection S©ytliwarcis« —It is 
conceivable that infection might spread southwards by the 
instrumentality of two agents, namely (a) Cattle, and (b) 
Game. Regarding the former, there appears to he little 
danger, while in the case of the latter past experience has 
shown that such played a large part in the spread of rinder¬ 
pest. It is the opinion of the conference that game consti¬ 
tutes a most serious menace in the control and eradication 
of the disease, and this factor must not he overlooked in the 
],Possibility of a southern spread of rinderpest. 

3. Poiicjf in Combatiing the Disease- —It is evident that 
conditions vary so widely from country to country that no 
single method of dealing with the disease can he recom¬ 
mended as applicable to all. It is recommended that the 
general policy of eradicating the disease should he adopted 
by all countries, and for this purpose the closest co-operation 
between infected territories is essential. 

BOVINE PLEURO-PNERMONIA, 

1. Bovine pleuro-pneumonia exists in the following ter¬ 
ritories on the African continent:— 

(1) Northern Rhodesia. (Confined to Baroke native 
province.) 

(2) Portuguese Angola. 

(3) Tanganyika. 

(4) Kenya- 

(5) Uganda. 

(6) Sudan. 

(7) Gold Coast. 

(8) Gambia. 

(9) Nigeria. 

(10) French West Africa. 

(11) Belgian Congo (Localised). 
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It is also possible this disease exists in other territories 
iinrepreseiited at this confereiiee. 

2. Ill view of the serious economic importance of bovine 
pleuro-piieiimoiiia and the danger of the disease spreading to 
neighbouring territories, tins conference strongly urges all 
administrations, where the disease exists, to take all jiossihle 
measures for its complete eradication at the earliest oppor- 
t unity. 

3. The measures this conference recoimnends for the 
eradication of bovine pleiiro-pneumonia are as follows :— 

(a) Slaughter of all catile in all isolated outbreaks in 
eoiiiitries otherwise free of disease. 

(b) Slaughter of all clinical cases of the disease, with 
adequate compensation. 

(c) Quarantine of infected areas. 

(d ) Vaccination. 

4. The conference is of opinion that serum diagnosis has 
been shown to be of some value in the detection of the 
disease, and this method shotdd be considered in conjunction 
with the other measures advocated. 

5. It is also recommended that further research work 
should be carried out to determine the immunising properties 
of vaccines of varying viTulency. 

0. In view of the successful resultvs obtained in the 
Union of South Africa and more recently in tlie Bccliiuiria- 
land Protectorate, the conference has every ]*eason to suppose 
that if these recommendations can he put inio praidici^ in 
the resjiective infected territories the comiilete eradication 
of bovine pleuro-pneuinonia can be confidently anticipated, 

(a) EAST COAST FEYEIt AND OTHER TICK-BORNE 
DISEASES, (b) TICK CONTROL. 

(a) East Coast Fever* 

(1) This conference recognises the fact that East Coast 
Fever is enzootic in various parts of Eastern Africa and that 
consequently the problem in those areas is an entirely dif¬ 
ferent one from that in Southern Africa, wliere there is no 
evidence of it becoming enzootic. 
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(2) This conference fiirther recognises that in enzootic 
areas control measures are only feasible, while in vSoiithern 
Africa total eradication must be aimed at. 

(3) This conference realises that in areas where the 
disease is enzootic, control of the disease must consist largety 
in applying measures to reduce the mortality to a minimum. 

(4) This conference is definitely opposed to the applica¬ 
tion of any known method of immunisation in non-enzootic 
iixeas, such as Southern Africa, but considers that further 
lesearch in that connection might be undertaken in areas 
where the disease is enzootic. 

(5) This conference, after carefiillj’- reviewing the East 
Coast Fever position in Southern Africa, is of the opinion 
;hat as the incidence of the disease has been reduced to such 
relatively narrow limits, most energetic ineasiires by all 
South African territories should be adopted in order to arrive 
it final eradication. 

(G) The measures recommended by the conference under 
(5) are as follows:— 

(a) Close supervision of all suspected areas wnth the 
object of obtaining an early and certain diagnosis. 
For this purpose a careful check on all cattle is 
essential. 

(b) Close quarantine of all infected and suspected 
areas and strict control over the movements of all 
cattle in such areas. 

(c) Slaughter or removal of all cattle from the infected 
farm or area and leaving such a farm or area free 
of all cattle for a period of at least 15 months. 
It is realised that this method, although recog¬ 
nised as most effective for early eradication, may 
not always be practicable or advisable. 

(d) Where vslaughter or removal h not practicable or 
advisable, short-interval dipping (not exceeding 
five days) at the approved strength and hand¬ 
dressing must be rigorously enforced. 

(e) Fencing of all infected areas and such other 
adjoining areas as local circumstances may 
require. 
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(f) Branding of all cattle in infected and sinspected 
areas. 

(g) The immediate destruction of all cattle that are 
infected or suspected to be infected with East 
Coast Fever. 

(h) All adequate and efficient stafi: is essential for 
carrying out any or all of these measures. 

(Ii) Tick CoiitroL 

This conference is of opinion that further research work 
should be undertaken on the problem of dipping, more par¬ 
ticularly on the following lines:— 

(1) The way in which ticks are killed by dipping' 
agents. 

(2) Finding a substance which will be more effective 
than arsenic for killing ticks and, if possible, lesf 
injurious to cattle. 

(3) The discovery of an agent that would have some 
repellent action against the ticks. 

AYIAN DISEASES. 

This conference recognises the phenomenal growth of 
the poultry industry in recent years and the consequent in¬ 
creasing importance of avian diseases. It strongly urges 
that full attention he given to the study of this vsubject. 

YETERHSTARY ADMINISTRATION- AND LEGISLATION 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE POSSI¬ 
BILITY OF INTER-TERRITORIAL CO-OPERATION 
IN THE CONTROL OF THE MAJOR D'ISEASES OF 
STOCK. 

This conference resolves:— 

(1) That the usual monthly reports of outbreaks of 
notifiable diseases of stock be forwarded to all 
territories in Africa where a veterinary service 
is maintained. 

(2) That, in the event of any outbreak of a major 
notifiable disease or any change in the position as 
regards existing outbreaks in any territory, im¬ 
mediate information should be forwarded by that 
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territory to all territories bordering upon it or 
likely to be affected by the disease. 

(3) That, as soon as information is received by terri¬ 
tories that a menace exists from a formidable 
disease of stock, immediate liaison should be 
established with a view' to the adoption of com¬ 
bined measures for its control or eradication. 

(4) That, in the event of the measures agreed upon 
necessitating the immunisation of animals upon 
a large scale, those territories in which special 
facilities exist for the production of immunising 
material should endeavour to assist by taking 
steps to meet the demand. 

(5) That, in the event of a major notifiable disease 
existing in two or more adjoining territories and 
steps being taken to eradicate or control the 
disease in any one or more of them, it should be 
incumbent upon the other territories to take 
equally eiiective steps. 

BLACE QUAETEE, 

1. Since the causal organism of black quarter is generally 
accepted to be a saprophytic anaerobe w^hich can multiply 
in the soil of certain localities, the conference appreciates 
the difficulties in the way of its eradiction. 

2. As the result of recent scientific research, most 
effective and relatively cheap vaccines are now available for 
use against the disease, so that with a little care and fore¬ 
sight stock owners need not suffer any losses from this cause. 

3. In Southern Africa natural causes of black quarter 

occur mnstly in yonng bovines and sheep (after shearing). 
By protective inoculation losses from the disease in these 
classes of stock can be prevented entirely at a very small 
cost. § 

SHEEP SCAB. 

In view^ of the progress towards scab eradication that 
is being carried out in the Union of South Africa and Basuto¬ 
land, this conference strongly urges a similar effort should 
be adopted in the remaining sheep-bearing territories of 
Southern Africa. 
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ANTIIEAX. 

],. Tills coiifereiH*.e recognises the great economic im¬ 
portance of this disease, and appreciates the danger of 
infection to which workers handling hides and wool a,ro 
exposed. 

2. The conference therefore recommends that active 
steps for its control and eradication be taken by the different 
states in Africa where the disease is present. The most 
important ineasnres for its control are;— 

(a) Proper disposal of all infected carcases. 

(b) Annual vaccination of stock in infected areas with 
a reliable vaccine. 

3. The conference realises that very little is knoivn 
regarding the viability of the causal organism outside the 
aniinal body and is of the opinion that fui’ther research in 
this direction is very necessary. 

DISEASES OE GOAT SKINS. 

In vieAV of the economic importance of the trade in skiirs 
of goats in certain territories and the loss occasioned by skin 
diseases, more particularly deinodectic mange, this conference 
is of the opinion that further research should he undertaken 
for the purpose of finding a reliable cure or preventive for 
these diseases which is practicable in the field. 

PI.ANT POISONING IN STOCK. 

This conference feels that plant poisoning in stock is 
of great economic importance, and suggests that extensive 
field and laboratory investigational wu)rk be umleriaken, 
espeeially wdtli. reference to etiology, pathogem^sis, pro|)hy- 
lactic and curative measures. 

RABIES. 

This conference recognis^ the importance of rabies in 
Africa and the need for further investigation of various 
aspects of the problem. The fact that the disease appears 
to have become enzootic in wild carnivora in various parts 
of Africa makes the task of total eradication well-nigh 
impossible. On the other hand, the comparatively dormant 
state of the disease in many areas renders it less dangerous 
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and less likely to spread than the European form of the 
disease, and fully justifies the policy adopted in certain Afri¬ 
can States of rig-oroiisly excluding dogs from all countries 
where rabies exists. 

ANIMAL DISEASES IN NATIVE TERRITOMES. 

After discussion, this conference desires to place on 
record the foliowring few’ facts:— 

(1) Disease eradication in native areas is rendered 
difficult on account of various factors, among 
which may be mentioned:—Native ignorance and 
prejudice, native customs, poor quality of stock 
and over-stocking, communal grazing and w’ater- 
ing, lack of fencing. 

(2) It is realised that most of these difficulties could 
be overcome only by practical education and ocular 
demonstration, and that such education must of 
necessity, and in the interest of the native, be a 
gradual and slow’ process. 

(3) There must be the closest co-operation betw^een 
native and veterinary administrations in all 
maiters affecting native stock. 

POST-GRADUATE COURSE- 

This conference recognises the great need for special 
iraining in tropical veterinary science to be given to all 
veterinarians destined for service in any African territory. 
It is felt that a post-graduate course at Onderstepoort or 
other institutions capable of giving similar facilities should 
prove of very great assistance in this direction. 

(A) THE TRADE IN PURE-BRED AND IMPROVED 
GRADE STOCK BETWEEN AFRICAN STATES. 

This conference is of the opinion that the trade in pure¬ 
bred and improved grade stock between the States repre¬ 
sented at this conference would be encouraged and safe¬ 
guarded if arrangements could be made “whereby stock 
purchased by one State from another could be inspected and 
passed as conforming to the required type by a Government 
official of the exporting State. 
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In eacli case the standard in regard to siicli poiii1:.s as 
constitution, colour, type and area of origin slioiild be defined 
by the importing’ State, 

The purchase should preferably be made tlrrougli 
breed society concerned, A copy of the ct)mi!iuni(*.ai;iou ad¬ 
dressed to the breed socieiy should be sent t.o tlio J}epa.ri:.inent 
concerned of the exporting* country. with a request to co¬ 
operate in the selection of the stock required. 

The conference is also of the opinion that the Govern¬ 
ment of the Union of South Africa should be requested to 
take the initiative in approaching the Governments of the 
States represented at the conference in order, where possible, 
to give early effect to this resolution. 

(B) THE GRADING UP AND IMPROVEMENT OE 
INDIGENOUS CATTLE. 

This conference is of the opinion that, while the grading 
up of the indigenous cattle in the various African States is 
very necessary, it is not possible to lay down a definite 
breeding policy at this stage and that the methods of im¬ 
provement to be followed will have to be determined by local 
conditions and experience. 

In this regard it is felt that a full and constant inter¬ 
change of information on the subject between the different 
African States would he of great assistance to those Govern¬ 
ments which desire to encourage the grading up of tln> 
indigenous cattle in their territories, and that the Goverii- 
iiient of the Union of South Africa be requested to take thi^ 
initiative in bringing about such exchange of infoi'inutioiK 

DAIRYING, 

1. This conference recognises the great economic im¬ 
portance of the dairy industry and notes with satisfaction 
the progress which is being made in the developimiut of the 
industry in the Union of South Africa, and comsiders there 
is great scope for its further development in other parts of 
Africa. 

2. (a) This conference recognises the importance of a 
reasonably high standard in respect of the solids-not-fat 
content of milk being adopted. 
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In most parts of the world a standard of 8.5 per cent, 
is accepted, and altliongli little information in regard to tlie 
solids-not-fat content of milk produced in African States is 
available, tbe conference recommends that until more con¬ 
clusive data are obtained this standard should be adhered to. 

It urges that further research in this connection be 
carried out as early as possible. 

(b) This conference feels that it will prove advan¬ 
tageous to manufacturers and producers if all milk for 
manufacturing purposes is purchased on the basis of its 
butter-fat content. 

3. This conference recognises the danger of disease being 
conveyed to human beings by the consumption of milk and 
its products, especially in the raw state. In this regard it 
wishes particularly to focus attention on the presence of 
tuberculosis in dairy herds. 

The conference considers that while the incidence of the 
disease in African States is still low when compared to Euro¬ 
pean countries, it is essential, in the interests of all States 
concerned, that early and effective steps be taken for its 
eradication. 

In order to minimise the dangers to w'hich consumers 
of milk are exposed, the conference urges on local authorities 
the extreme necessity of regular veterinary inspection of 
dairy herds with a view to eliminating clinically infected 
animals. In order further to minimise the dangers of spread¬ 
ing milk-horne epidemics through milk, the conference 
recommends that all persons handling milk he medically 
examined at regular periods. 

GAME AND ITS RELATION TO STOCK PROBLEMS 
AND GLOSSINJE, 

This conference is of the opinion that:— 

(1) The preservation of all existing species of Afri¬ 
can mammals, with the exception of those directly 
dangerous to man, is both desirable and necessary. 

(2) The presence of game in settled areas, however, 
is a constant menace to stock, crops and general 
agricultural development. In this connection 
special emphasis must he laid on the relation of 
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o*ame to siicli epizootic diseases as rinderpest ainl, 
tlieir capacity for acting* as liosts to in any eridci- 
and ecto-parasites of domestic aniinals. 

It is therefore iinecononiical and iinjiistifiahle 
to endeavour to enforce g‘aine preservation in such 
areas. 

(3) Adequate and efficiently controlled reserve's should 
therefore be established away from settled areas. 

(4) Existing* scientific evidence is now siifficah'nt to 
justify the following conclusions:— 

(a ) (ianie constitutes the most important reservoii* 
of the trypanosomes pathogenic to doinestii* 
animals. 

(b) Game constitutes the most iniportant source 
of food to the open forest tsetse flies, such as 
tx. morsitans and G. 

(c) The disappearance of these species may 1)(^ 
expected to follow radical reduction of all 
game animals in any area. 

(.5) To ensure the perpetuity of game reserves and to 
prevent their constituting a menace to the sur¬ 
rounding districts, they should be free from 
Glossince, with a reasonable prospect of so 
remaining. 


Seeds for Sale, Gwebi Farm. 

8. d. 

Boer Manna .per lb. 0 4 

Napier Fodder Boots .per bug' 6 0 

Edible Canna ... ..per 100 “tubers” 9 0 

All prices quoted are for delivery free at any station or 
siding in Soutbern Bbodesia. Before sending cheques, in¬ 
tending purchasers are advised to ascertain that the s^ds 
etc., required are still available. Cheques should be made 
payable to “Gwebi Farm.” All orders and enquiries should 
be addressed to the Chief Agriculturist, Department of 
Agriculture, Salisbury, not direct to the Gwehi Farm. 
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Talks to Poultry Keepers. 


GllEEN EOOD. 


Issued by tlie Poultry Branch of the Department 
of AgTiculture. 


The results of not supplying sufficient green food to 
poultry are: (1) infertile eggs, (2) weak germs, (3) weak 
chicks, (4) ill-health and death, (5) fewer eggs, (6) smaller 
eggs, (7) pale coloured yolks, (8) retarded development, 
(9) retarded maturity. 

The above results (there are others) are sufficient to 
prove to the poultry keeper of what importance it is to him 
to see that his birds have sufficient green food; in fact the}" 
can hardly have too much. Dealing with No. 4 above, the 
writer was called in to see some chicks recently which were 
dying by several per day. The sole cause was lack of green 
food (lack of vitamin A). This causes a disease in fowls 
of all ages, but especially in chicks when they are growing 
their crop feathers. It is called, for want of a better name, 
'^nutritional disease.’’ The symptoms are not unlike nasal 
and eye roup. It has sometimes been called "nutritional 
roup,’' which is quite a misnomer, for there is no smell of 
roup, nor is the roup bacillus present. 

The symptoms are as follows:—Loss of appetite, listless¬ 
ness and weakness, swollen and watery eyes. Later the eyes 
become filled.with a cheesy, pale yellow matter. The birds 
usually lie on their sides in a comatose condition till they 
die. Small yellow spots are sometimes seen in the mouth 
and throat. These are different from the patches seen in 
diphtheritic roup, which are of a dirty yellow colour and 
large. Such cases do not need medicine; they need fresh 
green food which is rich in vitamin A (cod liver oil also 
contains vitamin A). 
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If cliicks and fowls liaye access to plenty of green fresli 
food, tills condition never occurs. Sometimes, liowever, 
enoiigli green food is not available, due to dry weatber or 
lack of growing vegetation witliin ranging distance. 

Separated milk to some extent supplies tlie vitamin A 
tkat is necessary, but not in tlie quantity green food does; 
and skim milk lias not as abundant a supply of vitamin A 
as whole milk has. 

Cod liver oil, given to sick birds in 5 to 10 drop doses or 
mixed in the mash in the proportion of 5 per cent, hy weight, 
improves conditions slightly. It contains vitamin A, hut 
again not in the quantity green food does. The only pre¬ 
ventive and sure cure for this ailment is plenty of fresh green 
food. 


Notes from the Irrigation Branch. 


Umsiiaiifiige Gorge Froiect. —During a recent visit to 
Victoria the Premier and the Minister of Agriculture took 
the opportunity of inspecting the dam site at the TJmsliandige 
Gorge and the land commanded hy the scheme. They 
appeared to he impressed with the possibilities of the project, 
which offers unique opportunities for a land settlemeut 
scheme on a somewhat different basis from others previously 
attempted in this Colony. 

A detailed siirve.y of the arable lands commanded by the 
scheme is being carried out by Mr. Craig, Inspector, of the 
Lands Department, and it is probable that the results of this 
survey will he the deciding factor in the scheme. In the 
portion of the area investigated to date 1,000 acres of suitable 
irrigable land have been located in patches varying in extent 
from 300 to 50 acres. The fact that the irrigable land -does 
not exist in one continnons stretch is rather an advantage, as 
it will enable the area to be snb-divided into a number of 
farms of moderate size with a limited extent of irrigable land 
available in each farm. The irrigation survey party are at 
present engaged in locating the routes for the high level 
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canals on' botli banks of tbe river, and tbe work skonld be 
completed about six weeks bence. On completion, tbe party 
will probably be -utilised for -jnaking a preliminary recon- 
iiaissaiice of a storage site on tbe Papotekwe River on tbe 
eastern side of Yictoria, w^bere very favourable conditions 
also exist. 

irrigation Det^eiopnieiits, Eastern Districts. —Mr. 
Roberts, Assistant Engineer, wbo bas recently completed a 
tour tbrough tbe eastern districts, contributes tbe following 
notes :— 

TTintali and tbe neigbboiiring areas present many inter¬ 
esting features from tbe point of view" of irrigation and allied 
uses of Avate^ and a visit to those districts reveals many 
extensive green stretches of land on wbicb are grow-n lucerne, 
barley, wdieat and other cereals, and in addition citrus and 
deciduous fruits. 

Several irrigation schemes of some magnitude have, as 
is -well known, been constructed on tbe larger rivers and serve 
a number of farms en route, but in addition there is a numer¬ 
ous and growing class of minor schemes for the irrigation of 
10 to 50 acres on individual farms. These districts offer 
numerous facilities for cheap schemes of this nature, wbicb 
have proved invaluable adjuncts to tbe mixed farming opera¬ 
tions wbicb are practised in this portion of tbe Colony. 

Eurtber south, near Cbipinga, there are also plenty of 
useful streams, and on tbe Tanganda River an advanced stage 
of development bas been reached. Tbe upper waters are used 
to good purpose on tbe plantations of the Rhodesian Tea 
Company, wdiere tea on a commercial scale will be produced 
in the near future. On a lower portion of tbe same estate 
another diversion furrow for tbe irrigation of field crops is in 
process of construction. Fifteen miles further down a scheme 
is projected for tbe irrigation of land in a native reserve which 
suffers from a very erratic rainfall. Near the junction of the 
Tanganda and Sabi Rivers the beadworks and canal of tbe 
Sabi Valley Development Company's estate are located, which 
are designed for the irrigation of 600 acres. Owing to tbe 
poor rainfall in this locality, tbe irrigation of summer crops 
is carried out on this estate. It is encouraging to note that 
all this development bas taken place in a district so remote 
from tbe railway, wbicb is over 100 miles away. 
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Mole Drainage- —A valtiable article entitled ''Tlio Appli¬ 
cation of Mole Draining to Scottisli Soils” was published in 
tlie Scottish Journal of Agriculture for January, 1930. The 
following extracts from this article are of interest:— 

‘■‘During the last decade some of the land has been 
drained through assistance afforded by Government grants. 
But the cost of work is high, being rarely under £20 per 
acre. This being so, we turn with interest to examine the 
claims of mole draining, which is said to cost about £2 10s. 
per acre and can be cuirried out at the high speed of two to 
three acres per day. 

“The Ayrshire mole draining plant consists of a Ford- 
son tractor of 24 h.p. The front wheels are of motor car 
tyjre and are fitted with pneumatic tyres ; the rear wheels are 
of the usual tractor design. To the rear end of the tractor 
is fitted a patent Maybet winch driven b}' belt and pulley 
from the engine shaft and working on a reduction gear of 
30 to 1. The winch drum, 8 inches in diameter, carries a 
steel rope which may be payed out to any length up to 200 
yards. The free end of the rope is securely fixed to the 
forward end of the mole plough, which may be drawn through 
the soil by the pull of the wire rope, the tractor being secured 
from rimning backwards by a field-gun spade attachment let 
down on a pivot behind the rear wheels. The mole draining 
plough is a two-wheeled carriage made of heavy steel angle- 
iron, the wheels being fitted with pneumatic tyres. Its 
portability is such that, although weighing some 7 cwt,, it 
can be fixed by one bolt to the rear of a motor car and towed 
at 20 miles per hour, 

“The mole plough can draw a drain 3 to 4 inches in 
diameter at all depths up to quite 30 inches. 

“Mole drains cut in boulder clay in 1918 are still run- 
.,-^ning. The most experienced farmers request drains of 4 
inches diameter, with 14 inches of cover and set 3 to 4 yards 
apart at a grade of 1 in 100.” 


C. L. II. 
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Index to the Literature of Food 
Investigation. 

(His Majesty's Statiojienj Office, Adastral House, Kingsivay, 
London, WL\ 2; 2s, net.) 


At tile Imperial AgTiciiltiiral llesearcli Conference, Leld 
in October, 192T, it was decided tbat ‘‘^R-esearcb Institutions 
of tlie Empire’^ should be kept abreast of progress in pre¬ 
servation and transport of food, and the following method 
was recommended:— 

(a) Each Research Institution of the Empire to for¬ 
ward all its publications on preservation and 
transport of food to the Low Temperature Re¬ 
search Station of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research at Cambridge. 

(b) The Low Temperature Research Stations to issue, 
from time to time, to the other Research Institu¬ 
tions of the Empire lists consisting of elaborated 
titles of useful publications. 

We have now received the second of these lists, which 
is divided into fifteen sections dealing with meat, pig flesh, 
poultry and game, fish, eggs, dairy produce, fats and oils, 
fruit and vegetables, grain, crops and seeds, theory of can¬ 
ning, theory of freezing and chilling, bacteriology, mycology, 
engiiieering and miscellaneous, occupying 147 pages. 

The princiiial object of these lists is to put workers in 
one part of the Empire in touch with those who, in other 
parts, are working on the same problems. Workers are 
therefore invited to write to the Superintendent of the Low 
Temperature Research Station, Cambridge, stating their 
problems and specifying clearly the information they want 
on the subjects set forth in the list. 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


MAT, 1930. 


Pressiirei —The mean harometric pressure was con.sider- 
ahly above normal, varying from 0.108 in. above normal at 
TTmtali to 0.052 in. above normal at Salisbury. 

Temperatlire. —The temperature for May was generally 
low. The mean temperature varied from 4.9° F. below 
normal at Gatooma to 0.9° F. below normal at Shamva. 

The mean maximum temperatures w^ere below normal, 
varjdng from 6.6° F. below normal at Hartley and Gatooma 
to 0.1° F. below normal at Shamva. 

The mean minimum temperatures varied from f3.9° F. 
below normal at Sinoia to 0.2° F. above normal at Salisbuiy. 

Relative humidity was above normal in the south and 
east, but was slightly low in the north. 

Rainfalla—The following is the rainfall for the inoiith of 
May in the various zones:— 


ZOHE A.— 

Biibi— 

Bemhesi Railway . 0.20 

Bulalima-M an g we— 

Centenary. 0.25 

Riverbank . 0.02 

Solusi Mission . 0.09 

Bulawayo— 

Eeendale. 0.40 

Crowhiirst. 0.02 

Observatory . 0.17 

Waterworks . 0.15 

Gwelo— 

Gwelo Gaol. 0.06 
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K y amandMo vii— 

Gwaai Reserve. 0.20 

Uinzingwaae— 

Springs . 0.25 

Wankie— 

Sukumi. 0.03 

Tom’s Farm . 0.01 

ZONE B— 

Beliiigwe— 

Bickwell. 0.23 

Sovelele . 0.60 

Tamba . 0.50 

Wedza. 0.52 

Biilalima-Mang we— 

Semokwo Reserve . 0.08 

Ckibi— 

Nnanetsi Homestead . 0.79 

Niianetsi N.C. 0.80 

Gwanda— 

Gwaiida Gaol. 0.52 

Mazunga . 0.82 

Mtetengwe. 0.43 

Tuli . 0.12 

Insiza— 

Albany. 0.29 

Inyezi. 0.32 

Scaleby . 0.70 

Matobo— 

Bon Accord. 0.21 

Holly’s Hope. 0.20 

Matopo Mission. 0.33 

Mtsbabezi Mission. 0.29 

Rhodes Matopo Park . 0.09 

TJmzingwane— 

Essexvale .. 0.13 

ZONE C.— 

Charter— 

The Range. 0.30 
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Gwelo— 

East Clare Ranch . O.’OT 

Lalapanzi. 0.14 

Wold Farm . 0.09 

Hartley— 

Ardgowan . 0.18 

Carnock . 0.10 

Eiffel Blue Mine. 0.06 

Gatooina. 0.03 

Gowerlands . 0.09 

Piilhani . 0.04 

Lomagimdi— 

Dedsi . 0J2 

Mica Field. 0.21 

Peiidennis. 0.10 

Robhsdale. 0.04 

ZONE D.— 

Darwin— 

Ciillinanks Ranch. 0.05 

Illy an ga— 

Inyanga . 0.20 

Julias dale. 1.58 

Rhodes Estate. 1.58 

^ Mazoe— 

Ceres . 0.01 

Citrus Estate. 0.01 

Dandejena. 0.02 

Hinten. 0.12 

Salisbury— 

Goromonzi. 0.01 

Meadows . 0.02 

ZONE E.— 

Bikita— 

Angus Ranch.. ... 0.85 

Bikita. 1.80 

Chibi— 

Bnndi. 1.85 

Mpapas . 1.25 
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Chilimaiizi— 

Allanberry. 0.27 

Felixburg . 0.20 

Indima Farm. 0.38 

Miikowries. 0.41 

Gxitu— 

Eastdale Estates. 0.15 

Inyanga— 

St. Trias’ Hill. 1.59 

Insiza— 

Stoneliam (Brae Valle 3 ?’) . 0.79 

Makoni— 

Craigendoran. 0.81 

Forest Hill . 0.80 

Kairidzi ... .. 0.22 

Mona . 0.30 

Monte Cassino . 0.13 

Eiisape jN^O. O.IG 

vSprings . 0.31 

Wliitgift . 0.46 

Marandellas— 

Bonongwe. 0.19 

Delta. 0.25 

Maclieke. 0.05 

Wedza Eeseiwe . 0.36 

Melsetter— 

Bracdsienbxiry. 1.79 

I7ew Year’s Gift . 1.37 

Sabi Tanganda Estate. 1.24 

Ndanga— 

Bangala Eanck . 0.85 

Doornfontein . 0.95 

Zaka . 0.68 

Selnkwe— 

Aberfoyle Eancli. 0.76 

Hillingdon . 0.80 

Impali Source . 0.83 

Eio . 0.60 

Safago . 0.47 
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Umtali—■ 

Argyll. ... 0.43 

Fern Valley. ... 1.61 

Jeraiii . ... 0.37 

Mountain Home. 2.83 

Odzani Power Station. 1.36 

Premier Estate. 0.27 

Sheba . 3.11 

Stapleford ... .. 1.35 

Umtali Gaol. 1.02 

Victoria-— 

Cambria. 0.25 

Chevenden . 1.58 

Kimberley Ranch . 0.18 

Mashaba. 1.10 

Riverdene Korth. 0.66 

Silver Oaks. 0.51 

Victoria . 0.15 

Zimbabwe . 1.42 

ZONE F.— 

Melsetter— 

Chikore ... . 2.77 

Chipinga . 2.60 

Lettie Swan. ... 1.78 

Melsetter. 3.01 

Mount Selinda. 3,10 

Umtali— 

Cloudlands . 1.38 


























Export of Cattle from Southern Rhodesia, 1930. 
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Dates of Meetings of Farmers' Associations, Southern Rhodesia. 
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Farming Calendar. 


July- 


BEE-KEEPING. 

The warmer bees are kept during this month so much the stronger will 
they come out in the spring. Provide a thickness of 3 inches of 
coverings over the frames, and where quilts are, on examination, found to 
be damp, replace them with dry ones. This is a favourable season to carry 
out repairs to hives. All section and shallow frame combs must be carefully 
stored away from ants and mice, as these will be wanted for the excellent 
honey to be stored in them next October, collected from the bush bloom. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Mid-season oranges should be harvested and marketed this 
month; late varieties should be fit to export by the middle of the 
month. The dead wood should be broken and cub out of all harvested 
trees; this will minimise mechanical injury occurring with next season’s 
fruit. Trees that are to be fumigated should have the lower lateral branches 
that touch the soil removed. T^im the trees until all foliage is just clear 
of the ground. The irrigation of late varieties must be continued and the 
cultivators kept going. Mark all trees when in fruit if the quality is bad; 
these may be cut back in August for top working to a good quality fruit. 
The soil of the early and mid-season varieties may be allowed to become 
fairly dry, for irrigation of the harvested trees may start an out-of-season 
growth which will enable pests to flourish and increase for the main spring 
blossoming flush, 

CROPS. 

Support agricultural shows, and add to your list of exhibits. Advertise 
your goods through the shows. Interested people will see them. If you 
require to make purchases of seed for next season, judge by the exhibits 
on the show what grower can best supply your needs, and place your 
orders accordingly. Attend the shows and go there to learn all you can 
about your business, not merely to have a good time. Seed maize previously 
selected in the field should be butted and tipped and hand shelled. Keep 
the butt and tip grain for check-row planting by hand. Do not over- 
irrigate winter crops, and do not irrigate when the wind is from the south, 
as this often means frost at this time of year. Troublesome weeds, such 
as darnel grass or drabok, may be removed from cereal crops by hand. 
Ploughing should be pressed on with, and maize stalks and roots of maize 
and other trash from the crop should be collected and burned very thor¬ 
oughly. A land littered with unburnt and unrotted stalks and roots cannot 
be brought to a suitable tilth for planting and subsequent cultivation. 
Silage and sweet potatoes and other succulent feeds will have come into 
general us© now, the potatoes being lifted from the land as required. The 
application of phosphatic fertilisers which are to be ploughed or harrowed 
in can be begun. Take the opportunity, during this and the next month 
or two, of inspecting all boundary and paddock fencing and gates, and 
effect repairs where required. Give a coat of paint to implements, wagons 
and carts. This protects the woodwork from rotting and the iron from rust. 
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DAIRYING. 

This is one of the coldest months of the year, and milk production 
as a rule is low. Those cows which are being milked should receive a 
full winter ration of succulents (ensilage, pumpkins or majordas), hay 
and concentrates. Milking cows should either be under shelter at night 
or kraals should be sheltered against cold winds. The old adage, ‘‘Shelter 
is as good as a meal,” should be remembered throughout the winter 
months. 

No difficulty should be experienced in producing first-grade cream at 
this time. In cold, windy weather due precautions should be taken to 
ensure that the milk when separated is not below 90 degrees. 

Most cheese-makers cease their cheese-making operations at the end 
of the month, as the milk generally not only is scarce, but begins to 
be deficient in butter fat. Cheese in the store-room should he carefully 
watched, as cheese mite is likely to appear on old mature cheese. In 
order to prevent the undue drying out of the cheese, the floor of the 
cheese room should be sprayed with water from a watering can. 

Butter-making is sometimes difficult because of the low temperature 
of the cream. The temperature should be raised by immersing the can 
in warm (not hot) water until churning temperature is attained. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Pruning must be continued, and if possible completed this 
month. The planting of all varieties is best if done now. Add 
a liberal amount of water at planting time, then cultivate the basins. 
Sufficient moisture will be thus retained to keep the newly planted trees 
going until tney start active growth. Repeat waterings when necessary. 
If trees arrive from the nurseryman in a dry and withered condition, 
immerse them in water for twelve or more hours until they regain 
turgidity ; then plant. Running water is best. Keep cultivators going. 
It will be advisable to irrigate all trees towards the end of the month. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Cabbage Family.—Plants of this family sufler from cabbage louse and 
Bagrada bug during July. 

Onions suffer from thrip. The transplants may be dipped as far as the 
roots in tobacco wash or paraffin emulsion to keep down the pest. 

Fig.—The winter crop of fruit is liable to suffer from fig weevil. The 
infested fruit should be collected and destroyed. If this has been done 
regularly with the first crop, the second crop is not likely to suffer much. 


Maize Beetle.—Infested lands to be thoroughly ploughed throughout 
the winter. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


Seeds of most annuals, perennials, shrubs and ornamental trees may be 
sown. The pruning of roses should be attended to early. Dahlias and 
other summer-flowering bulbs should be taken up, divided and replanted. 
Sweet peas require attention and staking. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Sow turnips, beans, peas, onions, cabbage, beet, carrots, parsK^. 
radishes, lettuce and spinach. 

FORESTRY. 

Care should be taken to protect all plantations from fire by hoeing 
belts round them and burning any grass likely to be dangerous. Cuttings 
of various deciduous trees may be taken and struck in nurseries. Continue 
pricking out conifers into tins or beds. In preparation for early planting 
in case the season is favourable, limited sowings of tree seeds may be 
carried out. If labour is available, preparation of land for planting to be 
taken in hand. 
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GENERAL. 

Veld fires must be watclaed for and arrangements made to combat 
them. The loss that may result and the penalties under the Herbage 
Preservation Ordinance are to be borne in mind. Fire guards should this 
month be burnt round all grazing which it is desired to preserve for use 
later on. 

POULTRY. 

With the cold weather that we generally have in July, tlie birds should 
have extra food, i.e., barley or maize, if the supply of eggs is to be con¬ 
tinued. A mixture of stewed linseed and bran sliould be given to the birds, 
warm, the last thing before they go to roost. This gives tliern a little 
extra food during the long and cold hours of the night at this time of 
the year and maintains the body lieat. A certain amount of shelter is 
also necessary to protect them from the cold winds. Grass wind breaks 
about 3 feet high on the windward side of the run are sufficient. Re¬ 
member that no chickens should be hatched after August; those hatched 
later take much longer to develop than those hatched before August, and 
they are usually stunted, weakly and unprofitable. Each moiitli the young 
stock should be gone through and graded ; anything tliat does not promise 
to be good should be got rid of. As the hatcliing season draws to a, 
close, the breeding stock, if not carefully watched and treated, will become 
run down, and infertile eggs and weak chicks will be the result. W'atch 
the breeding stock carefully and handle them occasionally; if they feel 
thin and light or the flesh is not hard but flabby, give extra food and 
more scratciiing exercise. The male especially should be well looked 
after and given a meal on three or four days of each week by himself; 
in addition, he should have some raw meat as often as possible. Good 
hatching and strong, healthy chicks are wanted right up to the end. 

Turkeys should now be in full lay. Never disturb the hens when they 
are sitting. They are very sensitive and nervous, and unless left mainly 
to themselves, are apt to desert the eggs or break them. It is recommended 
that turkey chicks be reared by handj the hens are poor mothers, they are 
clumsy, drag their chicks ail over the place, and do not feed them as well 
as an ordinary hen does. The main thing is to keep the young turkeys 
warm, give them plenty of fresh air, thick separated milk and chopped 
onions or onion tops. 

STOCK. 

Cattle.—On ranches the advice given for June applies still. The 
bulls may again be put into the herd at the end of the month. If grazing 
has been reserved for the winter months, it will probably be wise to turn 
the cattle into it now. Watch for any unthrifty cattle, and get them into 
the home paddock and feed them before they become really poor. 

Sheep.—Vleis should now be fairly dry and may be utilised; otherwise 
the advice given for June applies. 

VETERINARY. 

Horse-sickness and blue tongue should now have disappeared. Redwater 
and gallsickness occur all the year round, but the worst time is during the 
summer, when ticks are prevalent. Sheep may be inoculated against blue 
tongue now. Scab in sheep will probably be in evidence this month. 

WEATHER. 

Though rains have fallen during every month of the year in Rhodesia, 
none is looked for or desired this month. Most stations record an average 
of .01 to .3 inch over a number of years. Severe cold is likely to occur at 
this time of year, the lowest temperatures occurring an hour or two before 
sunrise. Frosts may be looked for, especially on calm clear nights. Cold 
windy days and damp ‘«guti’' weather tell severely on cattle, if shelter 
and food are not provided. 
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August. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

This month is one of inaction as far as the apiarist is concerned and 
the hive inmates are best left alone, except that once a week a corner 
of the quilt on the top crate may be lifted to see if the wax moth has 
gained a footing, as may easily be the case in a colony weakened by 
death from sundry causes, and in which case all such frames should at 
once be removed. Towards the end of the month, with warmer weather, the 
bees will be tempted out for play spells, cleansing flights, etc., and, 
according to the season, entrance stops may be opened out slightly with 
advantage. 

In the workshop see that a spare hive or two are in readiness, well 
painted and ready for use at any hour; also have in readiness any requisite 
spares, and see that all appliances, such as veil, smoker, fuel, etc., are 
handy, for swarms may now go and come at a few minutes’ notice. Where 
the bees have been left to their winter quarters with a fair supply of food, 
good results can confidently be looked forward to for the coming honey 
flow of the early winter weeks. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

The first or spring growth should commence about the middle of the 
month, and the trees should have a good soaking of vrater when the new 
growth commences. If Washington Navel oranges are to set their main 
crop, frequent irrigations must take place from the time of blossoming 
up to the rainy season. These irrigations create the necessary humid 
conditions which are so essential to secure a satisfactory setting of this 
orange. It is advisable to stimulate the growth of unthrifty trees with 
an application of one to one and a half pounds of nitrate of soda when 
the first irrigation is given, this application of fertiliser to be followed 
by good cultivation. The amount of fertiliser recommended is for mature 
trees. The packing of late varieties will continue throughout the month. 
No bearing trees should suffer for want of moisture. Irrigation should 
not take place immediately before the harvesting of export fruit—at least' 
ten days should elapse between irrigation and the harvesting. This is 
the best month to cut down citrus trees for re-working to better varieties. 
As the citrus trees are harvested, all dead, diseased and broken branches 
and shoots should be carefully cut out before the trees come into new 
growth. 

CROPS. 

If not already marketed, the main potato crop will probably be sold 
about now. Do not forget to grade the potatoes properly according to size. 
The buyer wants potatoes—table or seed—of even size, not large and small 
indiscriminately mixed. Select and clean farm-grown seeds ready for next 
season’s planting. Label the bags with name and weight of contents. 
Build a proper shed for your seed potatoes on the lines recommended in 
the Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Sort over seed potatoes in store and 
remove any diseased or rotten. Green oat or barley fodder on wet vleis, 
or under irrigation, will become ready for cutting. Press on with plough¬ 
ing and cross-ploughing. Decide what crops are to be grown next season, 
and, if you think fit, discuss the matter with officers of the Department 
of Agriculture- If you have not already effected all your purchases, con¬ 
sider the question of what seed you will require to buy for next season, 
and discuss the matter with other farmers. If in doubt, consult the 
Department of Agriculture. In frost-free situations, potatoes can be 
planted for an early crop under irrigation or on damp land. Cart and 
spread your farmyard manure and plough it under as soon as spread to 
avoid loss. If you have any long stable manure, apply it to your heaviest 
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land. The application of phospliatic fertilisers to the land can continue. 
If you do not already have one, put up an implement shed, even^ if it 
be only poles and grass. Keep wagons and Scotch carts under a similar 
shed or in the shade of trees. Speed up the making and burning of bricks 
if this is still in progress. 

DAIRYING. 

At this time of the year the farmer should experience very little 
difficulty in producing cream of first-grade quality. As a rule the weather 
is sufficiently cold to prevent cream, produced under average conditions, 
from undergoing rapid deterioration, and it is not usually necessary, 
therefore, to separate a cream of such high butter fat content as is 
required during the warmer months of the year. During the winter months 
the separator ""should be adjusted so as to deliver cream testing 40 to 45 
per cent, butter fat. 

On exceptionally cold days care should be taken that the milk is not 
allowed to become too cold "before separation—for efficient skimming, the 
milk should be separated immediately after milking and at a temperature 
not lower than 90 degrees F. 

Farmers engaged in butter-making are usually successful in obtaining 
a good grain and firm body in butter at this season of the year. Cream 
can quite easily be cooled to clmrning temperature if placed outside the 
dairy and exposed to the atniospliere overnight. During cold weather, 
however, it is more frequently necessary to warm the cream for churning. 
The most satisfactory method of warming the cream to the proper 
churning temperature is To place the bucket or receptacle containing the 
cream in a tub or bath of water at a temperature of about 95 degrees F., 
stir the cream frequently and replace the wrater when cold. 

This is usually a critical time of the year for young dairy stock. For 
dairy heifei’S, weaned^ calves, etc., there is possibly no better ration than 
one consisting of maize silage, legume hay and mixed concentrates, and 
these feeds, if supplied in liberal quantities, should serve to keep the young 
stock in a thrifty, grooving condition. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

All plantings of deciduoxis trees should be completed by now, as the 
late planting of these trees is generally unsatisfactory. Pruning may be 
continued up to the middle of the month. It is advisable to water or 
irrigate all deciduous trees before blossoming; if possible, a second 
irrigation should be a:iven after the trees have set their fruit. Follow 
op the irrigations with good cultivation. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Potato.—^Early planted crops of potatoes may . be attacked by cater¬ 
pillars. The crops should be sprayed immediately with an arsenical -wash. 

Cabbage Family.—^Young plants of this family should be kept sprayed 
with an arsenical -wash to check attack by webworm. Do not spray plants 
of which the foliage is to be eaten within three weeks of use. 

Onion.—May still be troubled with thrip. Use tobacco wash or paraffin 
emulsion. 

Citrus Trees.—^May be sprayed or fumigated against scale insects, 
having regard, however, to presence of fruit and blossom. Spraying and 
fumigating for scale should not be carried out whilst trees are in blossom. 
Clear young growth of aphis previous to blossoming, using nicotine, 
tobacco wash or - Derris. 

Guava.—Collect and destroy remnants of late crops to keep down 
citrus codling, especially if trees are in vicinity of citrus orchards, 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Complete digging or forking over the soil as early as possible. Divide 
and replant dahlias, delphiniums, Shasta daisies, etc. Plant bulbs—tube- 
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rose, amm lilies and gladioli. Sow seeds of hardy annuals. Mulch newly- 
planted roses, shrubs, etc. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Plant out asparagus, cabbage, cauliflowers, onions and early potatoes. 
Sow seeds of tomato and other plants that are susceptible to frost in a 
sheltered position; also seeds of various vegetables and salads for summer 
use. 

FORESTRY. 

Cuttings of ornamental shrubs, roses, etc-, struck in sand last month 
s^iould be transplanted into good soil as soon as they show a good healthy 
growth of leaves. A large percentage of cuttings will damp off if left in 
sand longer than about six weeks. No manure should be added to the 
potting soil. Seed beds should be prepared and gum seeds sown if required 
for planting eaidy in the season. If the trees are to be grown in seed beds 
only and not in tins, then gum seeds should not be sown until October, or 
later, as they will get too large. 

GENERAL. 

Fire guards should be completed and every precaution taken to guard 
against loss of grazing from fires. Natives commence ploughing their 
softer land this month, and for this reason, as well as because beer is 
plentiful at the kraals, local labour is apt to be scarce. At this time 
of the year, however, the need for boys on farms is not so severely 
felt as later on. 

POULTRY. 

Bv the end of this month all those who are not able to give much 
attention to the chicks while in the growing stage should have stopped 
hatching. Those who can give some extra care, can continue hatching for 
another month, but not later, for chicks hatched after August are usually 
slow in growth and weedy. They do not lay till some months after they 
should, and eggs are few in number; in fact, they are generally unprofitable. 

Now that the hot weather is approaching, a constant w'ar on insects 
must be carried out, and of these sand fleas and fowl ticks (erroneously 
called tampans) will be found to be the most troublesome. A bulletin 
on fowl ticks can be obtained upon application to the Poultry Experts, 
Department of Agriculture. Sand fleas, as most poultry keepers know, are 
found on the face, wattles, ear-lobes and combs of the birds. Application 
of carbolised vaiseline will usually kill them at once, or two or three 
applications of any ordinary grease on successive days are efficacious. More 
than this is, however, necessary, for the breeding quarters of these insects 
(and they multiply very rapidly) are in the dust on the floor of the house 
and that of the run. 

The best preventive is a hard floor (preferably of concrete) with no 
cracks. If this is not possible, the floor and around the house should 
be treated every week in one of the following ways:—(1) Thorough soaking 
with a solution of one teacupful of Kerol, Jeyes, Hycol, Izal, or similar 
disinfectant to a paraffin tin of \vater, or (2) with a strong solution of 
salt and water, or (3) dusting over and raking into the soil a mixture 
of one part flowers of sulphur and two parts finely powdered lime. 

Ducks.—See that the breeding ducks have plenty of water, and if 
possible also some to swim in. Keep young ducklings out of the hot sun, 
otherwise there will be many deaths. The same applies to geese and 
goslings. 

Turkeys.—^Young turkeys must be protected from cold at night, for this 
is fatal to them. Give them as much free range as possible, and do not 
allow them to run round the house or on the same ground as fowls do. 
Turkeys like clean ground; any that":is tainted is very detrimental to 
them. Let them find most of their food in the bush. 


H 
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STOCK. 

Cattle.—On the early granite and sand veld probably the worst of 

winter is over so far as grazing is concerned, and a nice bite of green 
grass is appearing. Care should be taken where cattle are allowed to 

graze on the early burnt grass not to let them get too iniudi at first. 
On red soil farms the haystack will still be required, and in all cases a 
certain anioiuit of hay or ensilage should be held in reserve ag;unsfc the 
possibility of very late rains. The bulls may again he put ba(*k into the 
herds. Any very young calves should be kept near home, and dipping 
should be carefuiiy attended to. In dairy herds on any soil whatever, 

feeding, housing and bedding cannot be relaxed. Cows in full milk will 
benefit by a ration of, say, 5 lbs. of maize (crushed and soaked), 30 lbs, 
to 40 lbs. of ensilage or pumpkin and 8 or 10 lbs. of hay. If it is possible 
to give, in addition to the above daily ration, 2 lbs. of peanuts, crushed 
with the shell, or linseed ground with maize, or oil cake, a very 

great benefit will be derived. Calves, especially young ones, must be 
carefully watched; they should not run too far, and are better inside, 
except when the weather is ^varni. It will pay to feed to them a little 
sweet hay, bean meal, linseed, peanuts or peanut cake and a small ration 
of green food. 

Sheep.—Sheep should give little trouble at this time of the year, but 
on very diy veld a handful of mealies and a little hay or ensilage will 
materially assist ewes with 3 /oung lambs. 


TOBACCO. 


The seed bed site should be cleared and well ploughed, preparatory 
to burning and sowing. The usual date of sowing the first beds is the 
15th September. Bulletins covering every phase of tobacco culture can 
be had upon application to the Editor. 

VETERINARY. 

Redwater and gall-sickness occur all the year round, although these 
diseases are more prevalent during the summer months. A good many 
deaths occur this month, however, amongst imported stock. Vegetable 
poisoning will probably be in evidence. Sheep can be inoculated against 
blue tongue. Scab is a poverty w^iiiter disease. 


WEATHER. 

No rain is to be expected, and even on our eastern mountains the 
precipitation is trifling. Showers, however, do occasionally fall in places, 
but are of no consequence. The sun is often warm during the day, but 
the nights are apt to be cold, and grazing being scarce, food and shelter 
are necessary for the stock. 
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Notes from the “ Gazette.” 


Gazette'’^ 

Date. 

AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

Marandelias Native District. 

23.5.30. Government Notice No. 324 releases the following farms from 
all restrictions:—Hofstede. Heilrand, Woodstock. Landsdowne, 
Newcastle, the eastern portion of Nooigedacht, Raridfontein, 
Vlei Plaats, Whittington and the eastern portion of Groenvlei. 

Mazoe. 

13.6.30. Government Notice No. 379 releases the southern portion of the 

farm Richlands and the farms Frogmore, Progmore Extension, 
Brockley, Ireniedale, Longcroft (farms Nos. 46 and 32), Hilly- 
mead (farm No. 29), farms Nos. 28 and 27, Protea, farms 
Nos. 15, 18 and 19, Kilmer, Sketchley (farm No. 25), 

Craigengower, Ardura, farm No. 22, Hermiston and Axen 
(farms Nos. 21 and 30) and .Roan Flats from all quarantine 
restrictions. 

TOBACCO SALE AND EXPORT CONTROL ACT, 1930. 

13.6.30. The i-egiilations in connection with the Tobacco Control Board 
established in terms of Government Notice No. 566 are pub¬ 
lished as Government Notice No. 380. 

GAME AND FISH PRESERVATION ACT, 1929. 

30.5.30. Government Notice No. 337 prescribes the forms for licences 
issued in terms of section 7 of the above-mentioned Act. 


Salisbury Experiment Station. 

FOR SALE. 

KTJDZTJ VINE CROWNS. 

A limited quantity of kudzu vine crowns are available 
for sale at the following rates: — 

Large crowns . 6d. each. 

Small crowns .. 3d. each. 

Prices are carriage free to any station or siding in 
Southern Ebodesia. 

Purchasers are recommended not to plant small crowns, 
except on land which can be irrigated. Orders with remit¬ 
tances should be addressed to the Chief Agriculturist, 
Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which 
have appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern Khodesia only. Outside Soutliem 
Rhodesia, 3d. per copy. 


No. 174. 
No. 225. 
No. 278. 
No. 362. 
No. 403. 
No. 429. 
No. 442. 
No. 610. 
No. 513. 
No. 541. 
No. 545. 

No, 550. 
No. 561. 
No. 568. 

No. 581. 

No. 590. 
No. 591. 
No. 598. 

No. 599. 
No. 601. 
No. 603. 

No. 627. 

No. 630. 
No, 634. 
No. 643. 
No. 650. 

No. 651. 

No. 656. 
No. 667. 

No. 663. 

No. 672. 
No. 674. 
No. 681. 

No. 684. 
No. 685. 

No. 694. 


AGRICULTURE AND CE.OPS. 

Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A, 
New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. G. Arnold. 

Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by'j. A. T. Walters,- B.A. * 

The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

Artificial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundv 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Onion Growing under Irrigation, by C. Mainwaring. 

Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

Tlw Ti'eatrnent of Arable Land, by G. N. Blackshaw, tt.B.E,. 

B. Sc., F.LC. 

Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Soul>S|^®rn 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

Rye, by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist. 

Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

Drought-resistant and Early-maturing Crops for Areas of Late 
Rainfall, by C. Mainwaring. 

Rhodesian Soils and their Treatment, by E. V. Flack. 

Maize for Export, by S, D. Timson. 

The Production of Maize in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main- 
waring, Agriculturist. 

The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia (Revised), by 

C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

The Storage of Seed Potatoes, by H. C. Arnold. 

Barley, by P, V. Samuels. 

Noxious Weeds in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, Botanist. 
Coffee Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by G. W. Marshall, Horti¬ 
culturist. 

Two Important Legrnninous Crops: The Velvet Bean and Dolichos 
Bean, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

Tractor Notes, by A, W. V. Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 
Hay-making in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, 
Agriculturist. 

The Use of Fertilisers and Manures in Southern Rhodesia, by 
A. D. Husband, A.I.G., Chief Chemist. 

Hay-making in Rhodesia, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F L S 
Top Dressing of Maize against Stalk Borer, by H. C. Arnold. 
The Sunflower (Helianthus Annuus) (Revised), by S. D. Timson, 
M.C., Dip.Agric. 

Warning to Maize Growers : Maize for Export. 

Notes on Farm Practices at the Government Farm, Gwebi. bv 
S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

The Edible Ganna (Canna Edulis), by D. E. McLoughlin. 
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No. 695. 
No. 697. 

No. 700. 

\"o. 704. 

No. 705. 

No. 706. 

No. 708. 

No. 7C^. 

No. 710. 

No. 713. 
No. 724. 
No. 727. 

No. 743. 
No. 750. 

No. 751. 
No. 757. 

No. 758. 

No. 759. 

No. 762. 

No. 768. 
No. 775. 

No. 776. 
No. 777. 

No. 781. 

No. 783. 
No. 787. 


No. 94. 
No. 216. 


The Castor Oil Plant (Rjcinus spp.), by S. D. Timson, M.C., 
Dip.Agric. 

Results of Analysis of Samples taken under the “Fertilisers, 
Farm Foods, Seeds and Pest Remedies Orrdinance” during 
the year 1927-28. 

Further Notes on Farm Practice at the Government Farm, Gwebi, 
by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

The Importance of Research on Pasture Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by A. D. Husband, A.I.C., Chief Chemist. 

Suggested Cropping Programmes for Farms on the Sand Veld, 
by D, E. McLoughlin, Assistant Agriculturist. 

A Faimiers’ Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwarine, 
Agricuittirist. 

Witch Weed or Rooibloem (Striga Lutea)—a Serious Menace 
to Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., F.R.S.A., Agriculturist. 

Sand Veld Farming and its Possibilities, by E. D. Alvord, M.Sc. 
(Agr.). 

Monthly Reminders for the Farming Year, by the Division of 
the Chief Agriculturist. ^ 

Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., Agriculturist. 

Ploughing by Tractor, by A. W. V. Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 

Farmyard Manure, by A. P, Taylor, M.A., B.Sc., Agricultural 
Chemist. 

Sunn Hemp, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric, 

Cotton in Southern Rhodesia—Hints to Growers, by G. S. 
Cameron, Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 

The Sweet Potato, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

Maize on the Sand Veld : Results at the Tobacco Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by C. A. Kelsey-Harvey, Manager. 

Instructions for Taking Soil Samples. Issued by the Division 
of Chemistry, 

Witch Weed (Striga Lutea) : Methods of Control, by S* D. 
Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

The Value of Rock Phosphate and “Bone and Superphosphate” 
as Fertilisers for Maize Production, by A. D. Husband, Chief 
Chemist. 

The Ground Nut (Arachis hypogaea), by S. D. Timson, M.C., 
Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist, and J. Hick, 
Accountant. 

Regulations Governing the Export of Maize and Maize Meal 
through the Port of Beira. 

Some Aspects of Cost of Production Studies in Agriculture, by 
Arthur G. Huston, D.Sc., Department of Agriculture, Leeds 
University. 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm—^hlaize and Green 
Manuring, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief Agri¬ 
culturist, and J. Hick, Accountant. 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm—Fattening for Beef, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric. (Wye), F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist. 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi l^arm—Ground Nuts and 
Maize and Beans for Silage, by H. G. Mundy, Dip. Agric. (Wye), 
F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

Accelerating the vSprouting of Potatoes. 

REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, 
by A. G. Holborow, FJ.C* 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D,, B.Sc. 


No. 220. 
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No. 221. 
No. 239. 

No. 246. 

No. 268. 

No. 279. 

No. 341. 
No. 342. 

No. 382. 

No. 405. 

No. 411. 

No. 413. 

No. 432. 

No. 433. 
No. 437. 

No, 440. 

No, 485. 

No, 486. 

No. 514. 

No. 519. 

No. 537. 

No. 564. 
No. 566. 

No. 608. 

No, 651. 

No. 649. 

No. 675. 

No. 685. 

No. 688. 

No. 716. 

No. 745. 

No. 767. 

No. 773. 


Results of Experiments, Longila, 1914-15, by J. Muirhead. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Reports on Crop E.xperiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, Part II., by E. 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Manuring Alaize, Government Farm, Gwebi, by A. G. Holborow, 
F.LC. 

Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1916-17, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 

Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, by H. G. Muiidy, and 

J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury, 
1919-20. 

Animal Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment; 
Farm, by K. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station, 

Salisbury- by H. G. Mundy. F.L.S. 

Ariipgton Sand Veld Expei'inient Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S., and E. E. W^right. 

Buiawavo Municipal Experiment Station, Fii’St Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLoughiin. 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1021-22, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 

Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Whilters, B.A. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23, 
by H G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Buiawavo Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, bv H. G. Mundy, 
F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Crop Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1925-24, by 

H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. Morkel. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for. Year 1924-25, 
by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., IT.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1924-25, Agricultm-al Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station: Annual Report for Year 1925-26. 
by H. W. Hilliard. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1925-26, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. C. Arnold, Manager, 

Bulawayo Experiment Station—Annual Report for Year 1926-27 
by D, E. McLoughlin. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1926-27, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. C. Arnold, Station Manager. 

Report, 1923-24—1926-27, Gwelo Municipal Demonstration 

Stations, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

Report, 1927-28, G'welo Municipality Demonstration Stations, bv 
S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

Salisbury Agricultural Experiment Station Annual Report, 
1927-28, by H. C. Arnold. 

Gwelo Municipal Demonstration Stations. Annual Report for 
the Season 1928-29, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

Bulavrayo Vrunicipal Demonstration Station : Report for the 
Seasons 1927-28 and 1928-29, by D. E. McLoughlin, Assistant 
Agriculturist. 
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No. 617. 

No. 629. 
No. 641. 

No. 644. 
No. j653. 

No. 661. 

No. 665. 

No. 671. 

No. 679. 

No. 689. 
No. 715. 

No. 718. 

No. 728. 
No. 734. 
No. 746. 
No. 748. 
No. 753. 

No. 765. 
No. 771. 
No. 774. 
No. 784. 


No. 196. 

No, 209. 
No. 224. 

No. 230. 

No. 247. 


TOBACCO. 

Flue-Caring Tobacco Barns, Bulking and Grading Sheds, by 
P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.), Acting Government Irrigation 
Engineer. 

Tobacco Seed Beds, by D. D. Brown. 

The Culture of Virginia Tobacco in Southern Rhodesia—Field 
Management, by D. D. Brown. 

Dark Fire-Cured Tobacco, by E. M. Matthew's. B.Sc., Tobacco 
Adviser. Fire-Curing Tobacco Barn, the Tobacco Advisers. 
Notes on Flue Curing of Tobacco, by C. A. Ivelsey Harvey. 
The Handling, Grading and Baling of Cured Virginia Tobacco, 
by D. D. Brown. 

Tobacco Baling Boxes, by B. G. Gundry, Irrigation Branch. 
The Care of Tobacco Seed Beds, by J, C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. 
(Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad). 

Flue-Curing Tobacco Barns, 12 ft, x 12 ft. x 16 ft., by B. G. 
Gundry. 

Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. 

Wildfire and Angular Spot of Tobacco, bv J. C. F. Hopkiius, 
B.Sc., A.I.C.T.A. 

Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia : The Harvesting and 
Curing of Virginia Tobacco, by D. D. Brown. 

The Lesser Tobacco Wireworms, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 
Turkish Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D. Brown, 
Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Preliminary Experiments on the Control of White Mould of 
Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

Suggested Crop Rotations for Tobacco Growers, by D. D. 
Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Common Faults in Curing Virginia Bright Tobacco, by D. D. 

Brown, Tobacco and Cotton Expert. 

The Development of the Tobacco Industry in Southern Rhodesia. 

A Historical Survey, by D. D. Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 
Frog Eye Disease of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc,(Lond.), 

A. I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

Leaf Spotting of Tobacco caused by Mosaic, by J. C. F. 
Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond-), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and 
Mycologist. 

Seasonal Notes on Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by 
D. D. Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Dark Fire-cured Tolaicco : Field Operations, by D. D. Brown, 
Cliicf Tobacco Expert. 

Dark Fire-cured Tobacco: Harvesting and Curing, by D. D. 
Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Field Control of Frenching in Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 

B. Sc. (Loud.), A.I.C.T.A., Plant Pathologist. 

STATISTICS- 

Gollection of Agricultural Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 
Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season 
1914-15, by E. A. Nohbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and B. Haslewood. 
Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1915, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D,, 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

Statistical Returns of Crops Grown by Europeans in Sonthem 
Rhodesia for the Season 1915-16, by Eric A. No!>bs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and Fred Eyles, F.L.S, 
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No. 259. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1916, bj Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 281. Statistics of Crops, 1916-17, by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 2S6. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917, 
by Ei’ic A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 303. Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and 
F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 322. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918, b.y P. Eyles, 

F. L.S. 

No. 361. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 380. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
1919-20, by H. 0. Iv. Fynn. 

No. 393. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for 1920, by 
K. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 409. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1920-21, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 426. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1921, 
by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 443. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia for 
the Season 1921-22, by F. Eyles, F.Ij.S,, and H. 0. K. B^ynn. 

No. 459. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1922, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 484. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 602. Winter Crops, 1923, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 527. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1923-24, by A. .Borradaile Bell. 

No. 543. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1924, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 580. Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1924-25, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 

No. 595. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1926| 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

No. 526. Statistics of Summer Crops grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1925-26, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 

No. 646. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1926, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

No. 682. Agricultural Returns for 1926-7 : Preliminary Returns, by Thomas 

G. Gibson, Government Statistician. 


LIVE STOCK. 

No. 227. An Experiment in Beef Production, by R. C- Simmon®. 

No. 245. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 250. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 336. Butchering and Flaying. 

No. 538. From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Feeding EJxperiment No. 6 , by 
E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. o81. From Breeder to Butcher,* Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 421. From Breeder to Butcher: Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D.. 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 446. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 468. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 13, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 
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No. 606. 
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No. 711. 

No. 717. 
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From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiments Nos. 14 
15, Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric x4. 
Nobbs, Pb.D., B.Sc. 

Merino Sheep in Southern Rhodesia, by H. W. Hilliard. 

The Construction of Dipping Tanks for Cattle (Revised). 

The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, bv 
T. Hamilton, M.il., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Feeding Bullocks at Gwebi, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 
Hand-Rearing of Calves (Revised), by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.xA., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

Fattening for Beef at the Gwebi Farm, by H. G. Mundy, 
Chief Agriculturist, and T. J. Needham, Accountant, Agricul¬ 
tural and Veterinary Departments. 

Fur and Wool-Producing Rabbits, by Captain Edgar S. Everett, 
Hovere Farm, Banket. 

Dehorn your Commercial Cattle, by W. Fleming, Stock Adviser. 
Iodine in Animal Nutrition, by J. Park Hamilton, District 
Veterinary Surgeon, Gwelo. 

Arsenite Cattle I)ip—How to Mix. 

DAIRYING. 

Treatment of Gassy Curds in Cheese-making, by T. Hamjltow, 

M. A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

The Dairy Industry: Causes of Variation in Cream Tests, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A.-,- N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Bacteria and tjhe Dairy Industry, by J. R. Carry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 
Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Oorry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

The Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream, by J. R. Oorry, 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cream Cheese, by J. R. Cprry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Milk Recording and its Advantages, by T. Hamilton, M.A.® 

N. D.A., N.D.D. Introduction by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. 

The Production of Clean Milk, by T. Hamilton and J. B. Oorry, 
Dairy Experts. 

Farm Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D., 
Dairy Expert, 

Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia: Cow Byre—Type II., 
by B. G. Gundry, Irrigation Branch. 

Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia. A Small Farm Dairy, by 
B. G. Gundry, A.I.Mech.E. 

Gouda or Sweet Milk Cheese-Making, by T. Hamilton, M.A-, 
N.D.xA., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

Common Defects in Butter-making, by T, Hamilton, M.A.. 
N.D.A., N.D.D., and J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.), Dairy 

Experts. 

Cheese as an Article of Diet, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

Ba,con Curing on the Farm, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

Points to be observed in Cream Production. 

VETERINARY. 

Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Goats, by Rowland Wiliianm, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Heartwater. 

Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness, by 
TJ. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

The Spaying of Bovines, by G. C. Hooper Sharpe, M.C., 
M.R.C.V.S., and M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. 

Suspected Poisoning of Stock: The Proper Procedure, by 
M. H, Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. (Lon.), and A. W. Facer, B.A. 
(Oxon.), A.I.G. 
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No. 618. 
No. 642. 
N'o. 666. 

No. 725. 
No. 739. 

No. 756. 
No. 760. 

No. 772. 


No. 270. 
No. 384. 

No. 412. 

No. 452. 

No. 529. 
No. 632. 

No. 633. 

No. 640. 

No. 659. 
No. 660. 
No. 668. 

No. 670. 
No. 735. 

No. 766. 
No. 780. 


No. 782. 
No. 786. 


No. 656. 
No. 621. 

No. 722. 


Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory: Quarter Evil, by LL E. 

W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary Eesearcii. 

The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases, by Li, E, W. 
Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory: Prasmoiiitus—Prffimunitiis, 
by Li. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary 
Research. 

A i\lethod of Inoculating Cattle against Trypanosomiasis, by 
LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases: A Note to 
Emphasise some Points in the Preparation and Forwarding of 
Specimens, by D. A. Lawrence, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research 
Officer. 

Parasitic Gastritis of Cattle, by LL E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., 
Director of Veterinary Research. 

A Note on Sheep Disea.ses in Southern Rhodesirr. by D. A. 
T/awrence. B.V.Sc.. VM-erinary Research Officer, Department 
of Asricnltnre. Sa.lislmrv 

Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory : Ophthalmia, by LL E. W. 

Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary Research. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 

Tiie Carripai 2 :n againrh African Coast Fever, by LI. E. W. Bevan, 
'M.R G.V.S. 

Parasite Gastritis of Cattle, by LL E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., 
Director of Veterinary Research. 

IRRIGATION. 

Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jennings, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.LE.E. 

V/ater Power Resources of Southern Rhodesia, by 0. L. Robert¬ 
son, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

Weirs and their Construction, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E.,, 
A.iM.l.E.K 

The Umtali River Irrigation Scheme, by 0. P. Robinson, B.Sc. 
Domestic Water Supplies and Sanitation on the Farm, by 
P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

The Cost of Pumping for Irrigation, by R. H. Roberts, B.Sc. 
(Eng.). 

Levelling for Irrigation, by Dr. W, S. H.. Cleghorne, 

M.l.Mech.E. 

The Hydraulic Ram, revised by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. 

Small Earthen Storage Reservoirs, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc. 
The Water Act, 1927, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc. (Eng.), 

A. M.I.C.E. 

Irrigation Canals, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.)., 

Soil Erosion, by P. H. Haviland, I 3c. (Eng.), A.M.I.C.E 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

Condition.s Governing the Hire of Government Boring Machine.s. 
Short Specifications for Reinforced Brick Tanks up to 20,0(X) 
Gallons Capacity, by R. Hamilton Roberts, B.Sc* (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

Reinforced Concrete Water Tanks, by R. Hamilton Roberts, B.Sc. 
(Eng.). 

Low Concrete Dams, by R. Hamilton Roberts, B'.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

FORESTRY, 

Forestry in the Melsetter District, by J. S, Henkel. 

The Raising of Plants from Cuttings, by A. S. Thorne will, 

B. A. and Dip. in Forestry (Oxon.). 

Rules for Tree Planting, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc*, B.Sc.F., 
Assistant Forest Officer. 
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No. 726. Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia; Part I. The 
Raising of Planting Stock. Issued by the Forest Service. 

No. 729. Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia; Part II. Choice 
of Site and Preparation of Land. Issued by the Forest Service. 

No. 736. ITarm Forest Practice in Southern PUiodesia; Part No. III.— 
Sowing, Planting and Choice of Species. Issued by the Forest 
Service. 

No. 744. Farm Forest Practice in Southern PJiodesia—Part IV, : Tending 
and Care of Young Plantations. Issued by the Forest Service. 

No. 763 TRiii.sation fif Wood bv T. Fj WilkJusnn. M Sc. Fi.Sc F 

No. 769. The Utilisation of Wood, by T. L. "Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F. 

No. 778. The Utilisation of "V^ood in Southern Rhodesia—Conversion and 
Disposal of Timber, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc. F., 
District PUi’est Officer. 

Price List of Forest-Tree Transplants, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Creepers and Seeds. 

HORTICULTURE. 

No. 471. Budding of Citims Trees, by A. Gr. Turner. 

No. 637. Harvesting, Packing and ' Marketing of Deciduous and Tropical 
Fruits, by G. W. Marshall, Horticulturist. 

No. 669. Citrus Fruit Growing in Rhodesia, by G. W. IMarshall, Horti- 
cultui'ist. 

No. 741. Fruit Growing in Southern Rhodesia: The Rome Orchard, by 
G. W. Marshall, Horticulturist. 

A Comparative Study of the Citrus Industry of South Africa^ by 
Herbert J. Webber, Ph.D., D.Agr. Price 2s. 

ENTOMOLOGY AND VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY. 

No. 139, Termites, or '‘White Ants,"' by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 178. Illustrations of Natural Forest in relation to Tsetse Fly, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 197. Chafer Beetles, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No, 204. Some Injurious Caterpillars, bv R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 214. Some Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 219. More Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, E.A. 

No. 228. Rhodesian Citrus Pests, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 233. Does it Pay to Spray Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia? by Rupert 
W. Jack; F.E.S. 

No. 261. Turnip Sawfly, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. ' 

No. 290. Notes on Remedies for Turnip Sawfly, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 353. Further Experiments with Poisoned Bait on Maize Lands, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 369. The Bean Stem Weevil, a Minor Pest of Beans, by Rupert W 
Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 386. The Common Fruit Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S- 

No, 425. Notes from the Entomological Branch, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S.. Chief Entomologist. 

No, 450. Insect Pests of Fruits other than Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 476. Tsetse Fly—Inspection of Shangani Experimental Area, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. W3. Locusts, by J. K. Chorley. 

No, 516, The Coming Campaign against Locusts, by Rupert W, Jack. 
* F.E.S. 

No, 522. Notes on the Black Citrus Aphis, by 0. B. Symes. 

No. 548. Insect Pests of Cotton, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 553. Observations on Some Injurious Markings of Oranges, by 0. B. 
Symes. 

No. 587. Tsetse Fly in the Lomagundi District, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 693. Notes from the Entomological Laboratory—(1) Outbreak of Army 

Worm (Laphygma exempta, Wlk.), (2) Cattle Myiasis: “Screw 
Worm,“ by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 
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No, 602. Preliminary List of Plant Diseases Recorded in Southern 
Rhodesia^ by F. JSyles. 

No. 613. Two Diseases of the Vine, by F, Eyies, Mycologist. 

No. 639. Diseased Plants foi- Examination; Collecting and Despatching 
the Material, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.l.C.T.A. 
(Trinidad). 

No. 554. Root Gaiiworin or Root Knot Seiworni (Heterodera radicicoia, 
^i‘sef), by Rupert W. Jack, B'.E.S. 

No, 665. Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rutiert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. 

No. 673. Bats, by J. isgaer Roberts, B.Sc. 

No. 696. Ticks Infecting Domestic Animals in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Vvn Jack, F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

i\o. 714. Trap Cropping against Maize Pests, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S.» 
Chief Ent omo legist. 

No. 725. Investigations into ‘‘Collar-Rot” Disease of Citrus, by J. C. F. 
,, „„ Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.xV. (Trinidad). 

No. 7oo. Two Common Diseases of Potato Tubers in Rhodesia, by J. C. F. 

Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. 

No. 742. Vbat is Dipiodia in Maize? An Answer to a .Popular Qocstiosi 
To-day, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (London), A.LC.T.A., 

Cdiief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. /47. Mycologicai Notes : (1) Seed Treatment for Maize against Dip¬ 
iodia ; (2) Seed Treatment for Tobacco against Bacterial 

Diseases. Issued by authority of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Lands. 

No. 754. “Pinking” of Maize—Report of a Preliminary Investigation, 
by T. K. Sansom, B.Sc., Plant Breeder. 

No. 779. Mycologicai Notes—Further Experiments on the Control of 
White Mould (Erysiphe Cichoracearum DO.) of Tobacco, 

1927-28, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Bond.), A.I.C.T.A. 

Plant Pathologist. 

No. 788. A List of Plant Diseases Occurring in Soutliern E.hodesia, by 
J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Plant Pathologist. 


No. 547. 

No. 556. 
•^o. 673. 

No. 622. 
No. 635. 
No. 638. 
No. 655. 

No. 662. 
No. 664. 
No. 721. 


No. 740. 
No. 761, 


No. 770. 


POULTRY. 

PoaTy.^bJ'^^d. wLeld:nl“® 

Rhode^a |8S-Lging^ Test, Lst April, 1924-2nd February, 1925, 

Geese, by A. Little. 

^^wSdon Increased Egg Production, by H. G. 

Ducks on the Farm, by H. G. Whoeldon. 

Ovarian Troubles, by A. Little. 

.Poultry Parasites, by A. Little. 

Egg-Laying Test—1st March, 1926. 
to oOth January, 1927, by H. G. Wheeldon. ’ ' 

fnmL- = Temperament, by A. Little, Poultry E-tpert 

^ Keeping in Rhodesia: Pedigree Breeding, by H G 

U'heel don, Assistant Poultry Expert. fo j • . 

^ExpJt.°^ B,emedies, by A. Little, Poultry 

^Expert Stock, by A. Little, Poultry 

^ WlLuom '’y H. G. 
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The following pamphlets can be obtained from the Poultry Expert 
upon application;— 

Selecting Birds for Laying Tests, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Cold Weather: Treatment of Fowls in, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Tuberculosis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of ILe Liver, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Prevention of Disease among Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Vices: Causes, Prevention and Cure, by A, Little, Poultry Expert. 
Chicken-pox (Warts), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies (continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Preparing Birds for Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Coccidiosis, or Entero Hepatitis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
The Fowl Tick (Argas persicus), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Worms (Autopsies—continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Selecting Birds for Laying Tests (concluded), by A. Little, 
Poultry Expert. 

The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H. G. Wheeldon, Assistant 
Poultry Expert. 

Culling: A Seasonal Operation, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Despatching Birds to a Laying Test, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Choosing a Male Bird, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

The” Breeding Stock, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Digestive System, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Bone and Breast Bone, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Mating for Improvement and Increased Egg Production, by A. 
Little, Poultry Expert. 

Partial Moult: Broodiness: Selection of Layers of Large Eggs, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Sunflower as a Food, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Grow Sunflowers, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Exhibiting Eggs at Shows, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Condition of Birds on Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Green Food: The Result of not Supplying SuflScient to Poultry, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Good and Bad Hatching Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Grading Fowls, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Heart Trouble, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

What are You Feeding for? by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Housing: Three Important Essentials, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Menu at the Egg-Xjaying Test. 

Advice to Prospective Poultry Farmers, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Seasonal Hints—August, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Successful Chick Rearing, by H. G. Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry 
Expert. 

Hints to Breeders, October, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Abnormalities in Eggs, by A, Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Reproductive System, by A. Little^ Poultry 
Blxpert. 

Notes for November, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Hints to Breeders. Prepare for the Breeding Season, by A. 
Little. 

Respirator^" Diseases, by" A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Selection and Preparation of Fowls for Exhibition, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 

The Close of the Hatching Season and After, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 
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No. 360, 
No. 456. 
No. 524. 
No. 532. 
No. 542. 
No. 712. 

No. 93. 

No. 248. 

No. 274. 

No. 479. 

No. 518. 
No. 549. 
No. 654. 
No. 569. 

No. 574. 

No. 588. 

No. 652. 
No. 677. 
No. 680. 
No. 686. 

No. 687. 

No. 699. 

No. 702. 

No. 707. 

No. 733. 

No. 764. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 

Notes on the Rainfall Season 1919 20 in Southern Rhodesia, by 
C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.l.C.E. 

The Possibility of Seasonal Forecasting and Prospects for Rain¬ 
fall Season "1922-23, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.l.C.E. 

The Use of an Aneroid Barometer, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., 
A.M.l.C.E. 

The Short Period Forecast and Daily Weather Report, by C. L, 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.l.C.E. 

Review of the Abnormal Rainfall Season 1924-25, by C. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M LC.E. 

The Time, and How to Find it, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc, 
(Eiig.). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Formation of Agricultural Credit Associations in Rhodesia, bv 
Loudon M. Douglas, F.R.S.E. 

A Preservative for Samples of Arsenical Dips for Analysis, by 
A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

Lecture on Malaria and Blackwater, bv A. M. Fleming, 

M.B., C.M., P.R.C.S.E., Sledical Director. 

Quinine Prophylaxis in Malaria, bv A. M. Fleming, M.B., C.M., 
F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H. 

Locusts as Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Ochna Puichra Berries, by A. W. Facer, B.A,, A.l.C. 

Pis4-de-Terre, by P. B. Aird. 

Education of Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by R. 
McIntosh, M.A. 

Brick-making on the Farm, by A, C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
A.M.I.KE. 

Concrete on the Farm, by N. P. Sellick, M.C.^ B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

Farm Homesteads, by R. H. Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Road Motor Services. 

Preparation of Cotton for Sale, by H. C. Jefferys. 

The Land Bank, Its Functions and How jt Operates, by 
S. Thornton. 

The Use of Explosives on the Farm, by P, H. Haviland, B.Sc. 
(Eng.) 

The Preservation of Farm Beacons, by L. M. McBean, Acting 
Surveyor General. 

Book-Keeping on the Farm, by T. J. Needham, Acting 
Accountant, Agricultural and Veterinary Departments. 

Wood-Charcoal in Southern Rhodesia, by T. L. Wilkinson, 
B Sc., Assistant Forest Officer. 

Jam-making, by Miss D. Bosnian, Home Economics Officer, 
Division of Agricultural Education and Extension, in 
“Farming in South Africa.” 

How to Make of the Fencings Law 

Farming Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act (price 1/-). 

Twelve Simple Rules for the Avoidance of Malaria and Black- 
water. 

Summary of the Game Laws of Southern Rhodesia. 


SEED POmTOES. 

Selected Seed Potatoes. First from Imported vScotcli 
''Up-to-date’’ Famous "Plilo” Brand; 25s. per bag, c.w.o. 
Brittain, P.O. Poimsley. 
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Editorial. 


Contributions and correspondence regarding subjects 
adjecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia are 
invited. All communications regarding these matters and 
advertisements should be addressed to:—The Editor, De¬ 
partment of Agriculture^ Salisbiiry. 


The Um¥ukw 0 s Farmers and Tobacco Growers® Associa¬ 
tion! —The monthly meetings of this association are always 
well attended, and the members take a keen and live interest 
ill all matters that pertain to the welfare of the farming 
industiy. The meeting held on the 14th June at Frogmore 
waS' no exception to the rule, and in the group illustrated 
on the opposite page are some fifty odd persons, including 
a few visitors. The chairman of the association is Mr. J. H. 
Philp, of Horta Farm, who will he seen seated, and on his 
right is the Hon. J. W. Downie, Minister of Mines and 
Public Works, wdio attended the meeting. On the chairman's 
left is Mr. J. A. Edmonds, one of the earliest settlers in 
the district (he has now left the TJmvukwes area), while 
on his left is Commander Wrightson, the honorary secretary 
of the, association. The association has been in existence 
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since Jaiiiiaiy, 1913, and the ineiiibership has grown from 
a veiy modest figure to 00 odd, although at one time it was 
over SO, 

The liinTiilvwes dist-rict was surYeyetl originally as a 
raiicliing area, but with the popularising of tobacco, farms 
were sub-divided and an influx of settlers took place vsoine 
six or seven years ago, so that to-day the district is fairty 
closely settled. Excellent crops of tobacco have been grovni, 
even by beginners, and for a time .substantial profits were 
made by a iiiiiiiber of growers. 'Came the slump, and the 
IJmviikwes farmers, in common with farmers elsewhere, are 
feeling the effects of depressed i}rices and limited demand 
for Eliodesiaii leaf. Large stocks of tobacco remain unsold 
and the future is by no inean.s clear. ISTotwitlistaiidiiig the 
difficult times now being experienced, very few settlers have 
left the district, and the Umvnkwes farmers are facing their 
troubles like men and Rhodesians. Thejr feel that there are 
better times in store. They are fortified by knowledge of 
the fact that they can grow tobacco of high quality and by 
the hope that the British public will some time—perhaps in 
the near future—recognise the merits of Rhodesian leaf and 
smoke it in preference to American. We sincerely hop© they 
will. In the meanwhile the IJmvukwes farmers are not 
sitting still w'aiting for times to improve. They are also 
growing maize, although this crop is now suffering from 
depressed prices, ground nuts, beans, and are turning their 
attention to dairying as well as to the raising of pigs for 
the bacon factory, fattening cattle for the local or Johannes¬ 
burg market, and breeding poultrju 

Some of the IJmvukwes farms are situated a consider¬ 
able distance from the railway, but the road motor service 
has solved the difficulties of transport, and maize is being 
brought in from a distance of 40 miles and more. This 
service was the corollary of the adoption by the IJmvukwes 
farmers of the system of road councils, and the local body 
has done splendid work. Excellent roads now traverse the 
district, and with the bridging of rivers by the Government 
it is now possible to move freely from one end of the district 
to the other and to get to the railway and the capital in 
quick time. 

The TTmviikwes is of course the home and last resting 
place of ^'Gertrude Page/’ the Rhodesian novelist. She is 






llonii^'sti'ad of Mr. and Mrs. 11. K. Ijiaicewell nl liuin ]{raiicli. rmviikwo. 


llonipstead at Frognioiv, IlnivnkwH, resideiirp of and .Mi's. 
R. F. Forrest. 
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buried at O'Meatli, where some of her novels were written, 
and irliicli is frequently referred .to in lier books. Her 
liiisbaiid, Mr. G. A. Dobbin, is ranching on a considerable 
scale at 0’Meath, while on the adjoining farm is her brother, 
Mr. J. A. Page, who is well known in the district. 

A visit to the Dmvnkwes is a real pleasure, for it is an 
area of much charm. Its broad open spaces, picturesque 
scenery and exhilarating air appeal to the senses and niake 
one feel that B-liodesia is a good place to live in. Althoiigli 
times are hard, conditions change very rapidly in this Colony, 
and the swing of the pendulum may come at any time to 
bring an era of prosperity to the fanning coiiiniiinity. May 
we suggest that the present would appear to be an appro¬ 
priate time to overhaul our farming practice—to take stock 
of the position to see where economies and greater efficiency 
can be effected ? Let us therefore ask ourselves a few 
questions. Are we getting the yields from our crops and 
the increase from our stock that we should? If not, what 
can be done to improve matters? Can we by better super¬ 
vision or organisation get adequate results from our labour 
supply? Is it possible to improve our system, of marketing? 
Can we co-operate more effectively? Are we growing the 
type of tobacco required by the manufacturers? We leave 
it to our readers to provide the answers. Farmers have been 
told to work harder, but the present is undoubtedly the time 
to think harder. 

There is one more matter to which we would refer before 
concluding, and that is the necessity for afforestation in 
the Umvukwes district to make good the wastage caused 
by tbe cutting of the native timber for the curing of tobacco. 
There would appear to be a distinct danger of a timber famine 
in some parts, and we think farmers would be well advised 
to plant quick-growing species on an extensive scale without 
delay. 


Pafttient of Maize —As announced in the 

Legislative Assembly on the 25th April last, the Government 
has agreed to pay a bounty up to Is. a bag on make or 
mai^e meal exported overseas from Southern Bhodesia, pro¬ 
vided that the total net price received by the exporter does 
not, including the amount of the bounty, exceed eleven 
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and sixpence ver bag*. Tiie provisions of tliis 
bounty apply during* the period Ist April, ISidd, to dlst 
March, 19dl, only. 

Application for payment of the bounty sliould. be made 
to the Secretary, Department of AgTiciiltiire, and particulars 
should be given as follovrs:—Full name of applicant, postal 
address, number of bags exported, date of export from coast, 
name of steamer, total gross realisation price, total deduc¬ 
tions, average net price per bag, amount of bounty claimed. 
Maize export certificates, bills of lading and premium re¬ 
ceipts iiiiist be submitted in support of tlie claim. 

A certificate signed by the exporter in the form of a 
solemn declaration that the total net j>roceeds did not exceed 
11s. 6d. jrer bag vill be required if ac/coimt sales are not 
submitted, and the Government reserve the right to call for 
account sales, if considered desirable, at a later date. 


Export of Li¥@ Cattle to England. —We have been 
afforded a sight of the account sales of ten head of cattle 
despatched from the Gwebi Farm to Liverpool with 168 head 
from various owmers in this Colony per s.s, ‘^‘Claii 
Mackenzie,'’ which left Capetown in April last. The Gwebi 
consignment realised £286 15s. 8d. gross or Old. per lb. 
dead weight, from which must he deducted expenses in 
England amounting to £12 11s. 2d. and £Mdd 1,6s. 3d. en 
route. The net amount realised was therefore £T40 8s. 3d. 
To this must be added £26 Itas., rep.reseiitiiig the bounty 
paid by this Govermnent on cattle exported overseas, and 
a rebate of the railage from Southern Eliodesia to Capetown 
amounting to £13 7s. lid., making the actual amount re¬ 
ceived £180 11s. 2d., or £18 Is. ].4d. per head. 

The ten Gwebi cattle weighed 12,840 lbs. when they left 
here, and, according to the account sales, killed at 7,245 lbs. 
What the live w^eight wms when the cattle arrived in England 
we do not know, but the percentage of dead weight in Eng¬ 
land to live w'eight in Southern Ehodesia is .56. 

The shipment of 168 head is made up (exclusive of 
Gwebi cattle) of 33 sent by Mr. I). Blar'k, 37 by Mr. A. 
Miller, 30 by Mr. L E. vStewart, 10 hr Mr. A. Coles, 10 by 
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Mrs, J. Templeton, 10 by Mr. Smith, 8 by Mr. J. Todd and 
20 by Mr. H. Taylor. We have not seen the account sales 
of these cattle, but the statement before ns shows that the 
highest price was realised by the eight head sent by Mr. 
J. Todd, w^ho, we understand, is farming in the Union of 
South Africa. These cattle realised £310 Ts. 8d. after de¬ 
ducting expenses in England. 

Of the Ithodesian cattle, the highest price realised was 
by the shipment sent by Mr. A. Coles. The net retinm on 
these was £183 19s. 7d., to which m,nst be added the bounty 
and the rebate of railage, so that the actual amount realised 
will probably be over £20 per head. 

We observe that on one shipment there is a loss of 
£54 17s. 2d. These cattle, we understand, were not stall feci. 


Lim Stock io England and Wales- —According to the 
agricultural statistics issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, there 'was again a reduction in the total 
number of cattle as compared with the preceding year, 
although the decrease was much less marked than that 
recorded in 1928. The total number of cattle returned as 
on agricultural holdings on 4th June, 1929, was 5,957,594, 
or 68,839 less than in 1928. The reduction in the total 
number of cattle was least marked in the dairy herd compris¬ 
ing cows and heifers in milk or in calf, which numbered 
2,712,551, or 10,937 (.4 per cent.) less than in 1928. The 
number of cows and heifers in milk was reduced by 12,410 
|.6 per cent.) to 2,054,073. Cows in calf numbered 293,715, 
which, compared with 1928, .show^s a reduction of 8,059 
(2.7 per cent.). Heifers in calf increased in number to 
364,763, a gain of 9,532 (2.7 per cent.). There was a much 
less marked reduction than that shown last year in the 
number of other cattle two years and over, which was 
918,878, or 7,102 (.8 per cent.) less than in 1928. The 
number of calves returned on 4th June, 1929, was 1,102,254, 
showing a reduction of 17,643 or 1.6 per cent, from that of 
the previous year. 

The total number of sheep on agricultural holdings on 
4th June, 1929, was 16,105,453, a reduction of 294,157 (1.8 
per cent.) as compared with the total of the preceding year. 

G 
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Tills reduction is less than one-lialf of that shown in 1928. 
The substantial increase which brought the total number oJ' 
pigs in 1928 within measurable distance of the record iiiiiiibei* 
of 1924 was followed in 1929 by the heaviest reduction re¬ 
corded in any year since 1892. The total iiiiinber of pigs 
returned in June, 1929, was 2,366,543, showing a reduction 
of 604,500 or 20 per cent, as compared with 1928. 


importation of Pedigree Liwe Stock from CSreat Britain. 
—Attention is directed to the notice published elsewhere in 
this issue of the Journal outlining the conditions under 
which the G-overninent of this Colony and the Empire Market¬ 
ing Board are prepared to pay the ocean freight and railage 
from Capetown to destination station in Southern Rhodesia, 
on. pedigree live stock imported from Great Britain. It will 
be seen that the scheme falls under two categories, viz.: 
class (a), whereby the Government, through the live stock 
loan fund, is prepared to grant financial assistance to ap¬ 
proved applicants; and class (b), where no financial assistance 
is required by the applicant. In class (a) applicants are 
required to deposit 25 per cent, of the cost of the stock, 
the balance to be repaid within a period of four years, plus 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum. In class (b) 
the importer pays the vendor direct for the purchase price 
of the beast and reimburses the Government for all amounts 
incurred on incidental expenditure and insurance estimated 
at £40 per head. 

All animals are insured on behalf of applioantvS in both 
classes from the time of entry into the quarantine station, in 
England, until arrival at destination station in. Southern 
Rhodesia. The charge for insurance in tra.nsit is at the rat«3 
of £9 19s. 2d. per cent,, and a rebate of £2 per cen.t. is 
allowed if no claim is made. Further insurance can be 
effected for a period of twelve months after arrival of the 
animal at the farm, hut such insurance does not include death 
from red water or gall-sickness. The fee for this insurance 
is £17 17s. 6d. for a hull and £19 15s. for a cow. If it is 
desired to include redwater and gall-sickness risk, insurance 
can be effected for £19 17s. 6d. for a bull and £21 15s. 
lor a cow. In this instance the animals must be inoculated 
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against tlie diseases mentioned by the Director of Veterinary 
Besearcbj, but inoculation will only be undertaken provided 
tile animals conform to certain requirements. 

It skould be noted tkat all animals imported under tkis 
scheme must be shipped prior to the 31st March, 1931, and 
that applications must reach the Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture, Salisbury, before the 30th September, 1930. 


Empire Trade® —We have received from the British 
Empire Producers' Organisation a pamphlet bearing the title, 
"^The Key to Empire Trade,’’ in which the author, Mr. 
Harold T.. Pooley, sketches the condition of Britain’s Empire 
food supply and suggests possible methods of dealing with 
it in the future. The article contains a great deal of data 
of very considerable interest to the primary producer in the 
Empire, and inter alia shows that in 1928 Great Britain 
spent £532 millions on imported food, drink and tobacco. 
The principal food items in this amount were:—Meat (in¬ 
cluding animals), £109 millions; wheat, £5T millions; 
butter, £52 millions; tea, £35.8 millions; raw fruit, £33 
millions; sugar, £27 millions; eggs, £17.76 millions; 
tobacco, £17.8 millions; cheese, £15 millions; raw vegetables, 
£13.4 millions; fish, £13.4 millions; flour, £6 millions; 
currants and raisins, £5.5 millions; coffee, £5 millions; con¬ 
densed milk, £4 millions; raw cocoa, £3.8 millions. Over 
the five years 1923-27 the overseas Empire sent about 37 per 
cent, of all foodstuffs. 

The writer analyses the position in regard to Empire 
supplies of certain of these commodities and emphasises the 
urgent necessity of a buying policy in Great Britain. The 
remedies he proposes are three in number, viz.: (1) The 
buyer’s preference, founded upon patriotism and general 
economic arguments; (2) collective purchase and distribu¬ 
tion of foodstuffs with stability of prices under Government 
or semi-official control; and (3) comprehensive preferential 
tariffs. 

We gather from what is written that definite proposals 
under the foregoing heads will be submitted to the forth¬ 
coming Imperial Conference, which will be charged with 
decisions of vital importance to the Empire. 
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It is worthy of note that the Empire coiii"iibiitioii of 
tobacco has grown from 1.01 per cent, of the total clearances 
for home consumption in 1919 to 16.62 per cent, in 1928. 
For the first quarter of 1929 Empire clearances were 18,2 
per cent, and for the first half of the year 17.38 per 
of the total. In analysing these figures the author states: 
^ ^Naturally, it has not been a simple matter for the trade 
to absorb the whole of this astonishing increase, and the 
unexpectedly large extension of the lihodesian crop lias 
complicated the situation in 1928; but the process of diges¬ 
tion is going on steadily, and as long as a fair proportion 
of the preference is allowed to get to the producer, and he 
is not beaten down to the point of abandoning prodiietion, 
even larger percentages may be expected in the coming years 
without danger of damming np the retail outlet. It i\s to 
be noted that in any comparison of industrial prosperity the 
tobacco manufacturers are very easily at the head of the list, 
whereas the grower in the Dominions and Colonies sits 
precariously at the present time on that knife edge which 
divides profit from loss, and in some Colonies is definitely 
down on the side of loss.’’ 

In a general summing up of the position as it exists 
to-day the author states: ‘'Enough has been said to show, 
in each of the different groups dealt with, the extraordinary 
chaotic condition of Britain’s food supply. - It is all very 
well to point out the gigantic smooth efficiency of Smithfield; 
the cheerful jumble, disguising ordered despatch, of Covent 
Garden; or the noisy and noisome promptitude of Billings¬ 
gate. The Port of London Authority may beam complacently 
over its royally entitled docks, where millions of tons appear 
and are dissipated in the manner of Aladdin. Order and 
method no doubt exist in the immediate feeding of the people 
of this over-crowded island; but when the lack of organisa¬ 
tion of supply from its Empii’e origin and the absence' of any 
far-seeing and embracing policy are considered, chaos is not 
too strong a word.” 


An imperial Bureau ef Animal Nutritioii«— This bureau 
originated in the Imperial Agricultural Research Conference 
of 1927 and, is the natural outcome of the post-war movement 
towards co-operation between the different Goyernme'nte of 
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the Empire in the investigation of economic and biologicai 
problems of common interest. 

The functions of the bureau are as follows:— 

(1) The collection of information on research in 
animal nutrition and allied subjects in different 
parts of the Empire, and the compilation and 
maintenance of an index of this research. 

(2) The collection of all available information from 
scientific literature and other sources bearing on 
problems of common interest and importance. 

(3) The distribution of this information, in replies 
to queries, by circulated memoranda or by such 
means as may seem most suitable. 

(4) In addition to this collection and distribution of 
information, the bureau may facilitate exchange 
of workers, especially by supplying information 
with regard to the centres between which ex¬ 
change would be most profitable, and it may 
assist in arranging meetings of workers interested 
in the same problems. 

The bureau does not carry out research, nor does it offer 
suggestions for new schemes of work or criticism of existing 
schemes. If, however, an opinion or criticism be asked on 
any subject, it may be given, and, with the consent of the 
enquirer, if the matter be of sufficient importance, the 
bureau will endeavour to get, through its official correspon¬ 
dents or otherwise, the advice of leading authorities on the 
subject, in whatever part of the Empire they may be. It 
will be seen that the bureau is essentially a clearing house 
for existing information, a centre through which a research 
worker or administrative officer can obtain information bear¬ 
ing on the problem on which he is engaged, and also, if he 
wishes, the constructive criticism of his colleagues in other 
parts of the Empire who are engaged on similar work. 

The bureau came into being in April last year and is 
attached to the Rowett Institute of xiberdeen. The first work 
of the bureau was to get into touch with senior research 
workers and administrators both at Home and overseas who 
are interested in animal husbandry. A circular letter was 
issued describing the bureau and making a statement of the 
research work in progress or contemplated.' Eighty replies 
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were received covering practically the whole of the Empire, 
The information contained in these replies is being arranged 
to form an index of research in animal nutrition for the 
Empire. This index when complete will be circiilai.ed to all 
official correspondents for their comments and snggestione 
with respect to the subjects \vh.ich should be rega.nled as 
of greatest importance and common interest, and therefore 
those on wdiicli the bureau should concentrate attention. 

In the meantime information is being collected on the 
relationship of diet to susceptibility to disease. In addition 
to this collection of information on a fundamental subject, 
papers dealing with feeding experimentvS on farm aniinals 
are being abstracted and arranged. 

As a special piece of work a survey of the present posi¬ 
tion of animal husbandry within the Empire is being made. 
This survey will give for each Dominion, Colonjr and Pro¬ 
tectorate such information as the number of each class of 
animals, the total production of milk, wool, carcases, eggs, 
etc., the exports and imports of these, the chief factors 
which favour or limit the development of the industry, and 
the main research activities. 

In 1932 the Imperial Agricultural Research Conference 
will meet in Australia, when the work of the bureau will 
be reviewed to see whether the objects for which it was 
created are being achieved and whether the scope of its 
activities can be extended. 


Road Motor SOfyiceSi—It is not our practice to make use 
of our editorial columns for the purpose of drawing atten¬ 
tion to advertisements which appear in this Journal, but we 
feel constrained to depart from this practice in regard 
to the road motor service. At several meetings of 
farmers’ associations lately, questions have been asked' 
concerning the rates for various commodities, and there ap¬ 
peared to' be some dubiety on the matter. We would there¬ 
fore draw attention to the full page advertisement which ^ 
appears in the front part of the Journal wffierein the ra^es 
for mileages from 20 to 160 are given for cream, tobacco 
(unmanufactured), maize, wheat, live sheep (loose) and live 
pigs (loose). The advertisement also contains a list of the 
points between which the services are in operation and the 
passenger fares. 
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The Utilisation of Wood in 
Southern Rhodesia. 


FENCIIsCt. 


By T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F., District Forest OtBcer. 


Tliis is tbe first of a series of articles in wliicli an 
endeavour will be made to demonstrate liow a more complete 
utilisation of local timbers may be obtained. 

In October, 1924, tbis subject was dealt writli by Mr. 
J. S. Henkel, Forest Officer, in the Rhode^^ia Agrieiiltuml 
Journal, and the present article includes certain valuable 
facts given therein, the whole of the instructions for erecting 
a fence being culled from this source. 

Fencing is one of the most important operations on a 
well conducted farm, and one which can be economically 
carried out if advantage is taken of the materials which occur 
naturally on almost every farm in the Colony. On some 
farms use has been made of local and plantation timbers, 
but in most instances there is considerable room for improve¬ 
ment in methods of utilisation and construction. 

The lack of knowledg^e of species and their uses has 
been one of the greatest factors in retarding their wider use. 
It is thought by many that the majority of Rhodesian timbers, 
which are unfortunately readily attacked by borers and ter¬ 
mites, are of little or no value. This supposition is correct 
if non-clurable timbers are not treated by a preservative 
process prior to use. If, hovrever, these timbers are treated 
by a cheap yet efficient method as outlined in the article on 
‘‘^The Utilisation of Wood,’^ printed in^ the Rhodesia Agri- 
cidtural Journal of January, 1930, they can compete more 
than favourably with imported substitutes. 
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The use of loeal timbers for fence posts, etc., can, tliere- 
fore, if used in a correct manner, effect a considerable saving* 
in carrying out fencing* operations in this (Joloiry. 

Selection of SpecieSa —Tins depends largely on tlie type 
of fence wliicli it is desired to erect. If a wire fence using 
live poles wliicli will grow into trees is desired, then, the 
choice of species is limited; but on the other hand, if a v/ire 
fence with ordiiiary wooden poles (vide Eig. 1), or for 
smaller areas a palisade fence (vule Figs. 2 and 3) is desired, 
then the clioice of species is only Innitecl by the iiiiniher of 
species which will grow to sufficient size in the Colony. 

Fences in wliicli live poles are used as posts may be 
constructed iroin any of the introduced species (i.e., 
©iicalypts, pines, cypresses, etc.) which are suited to any 
particular locality. Since, Iiorvever, the best nic3ans of pro¬ 
pagating these species is from seedlings, their use will be 
iiinited by the length of time v/hich must elapse prior to their 
becoiniiig of use as posts. 

The following native species may be used by growing 
them from cuttings. The common (native) names vary with 
the district within which the trees are situated, but most 
natives will know them under one of the names in the sub¬ 
joined list:— 


Botanical Name. 

Native Name. 

C'msoma spp. 

... Miifenji, Mucliaka. 

Cowimdphora spp.. . 

... Minyela, Mncha, Ohuwi, 
Chibobo, Sibobo, Kanidot,. 

Ekebergia sp. 

Mutomo. 

Ergthrma spp. 

... Mntiti, Gombati, Murungu, 
Kaffirboom, Luckybean. 

Fin'iis spp. 

... Miikuyn, Mapawa, Miishavi. 
Miivonde, Musita, Miichaba; 
Mntowetowe, Mnchow'ana 
umQiiina, Wild figs. 

K'irkia acuniinato . 

... M Tishamina, iinT nmela, 

M nvumira, M ^ tiiva. 

Lannea ducolor . 

... Mnshamva, Mushamba, 
Mnnibunibu, Mimimba. 
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Foie and wire fence. 
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Native Name!. 

Mukwa, Miibvamaropa, 
Muknranibira, iiniV ag‘asi, 
MuvunganiaropMiivaniia- 
kova, Bloodwood, Kejaat- 

bout. 

Miikashu, M’ kadhbva., 
Muliwaliwati. 

Mugongo, Ngoiiia, Ngoaia- 
iigoma. 

Miigaiiii, Maniia, Miisoma, 
Mupfura^ iimGanti,, Maviik- 
Y/akwa, M ero o 1 a. 

Poles cut trees and planted during* the late winter 

montlis, i.e,, when growth is dormant, give the best results. 
Care should be taken to keep the bark intact. Poles should 
be set in square holes, subsequently filled in with good, well 
broken top soil to ensure best conditions for growth. Certain 
failures must alw^ays be expected, even under the best con¬ 
ditions, hence the fence should be kept under continuous 
observation and replacements made of failures until there 
are no blanks. In the foregoing instances a temporary 
fence of non-durable species may be erected to serve whilst 
the seedlings or truncheons are becoming established and 
growing to form the permanent fence. Fences of the type 
mentioned have the advantage of being comparatively free 
from fire injury. 

In cases where, due to soil, climatic or other conditions, 
it' is not possible or desirable to establish fences of growing 
poles, then posts cut from durable or non-durable subse¬ 
quently treated timbers may be used. Any timbers wbich 
grow large enough to supply a post are suitable. The prin¬ 
cipal requirements of a good post are durability, reasonable 
straightness in at least one plane, and ability to hold staples, 
if these are used in fixing wires. If non-durable species are 
to be used, then their ability to take treatment must be 
considered. 

The following is a list of the more common species 
having durable heartwmod, and these may be used without 
treatment. 


Botanical Name. 
Pteroca-rpus angolensis 

Rmiwolfia sp. 

Ricinodendroii rmitenanii ... 
Sclerocarya caffra . 
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Botanical Name. 

Acacia fallens . 

Acacia nigrescens . 

Afrormosia angolensis ... 

Albizzua sp. 

Baikioia plurijuga . 

Burkea Africana . 

Comhretu7ri spp. 

Copiafera coleosperma ... 

Copiafera mo pan c . 

Diflorrhyncus mossam- 

hicensis .. 

Fauria saligna . 


Olea verrucosa . 

PoTinarium mohola . 

Pterocarpus angolensis 

Terminalia spp. 

Eucalyptus crebra . 

Eucalyptus paniculata . 

Eucalyptus rostrata ... ... 

Eucalyptus sideroisyloii ... 
Eucalyptus tereticomis 
Cedrela toona . 


Native Name. 

M ’ kaij Katagw a. 

Knopjesdoorii. 

Mnwaiiga, Clii'vraiiga, 

Mbanga. 

Murianenze, Mugaranyeze. 

M’kiisi, miiGnsi, Redwood, 
Rbodesian. teak. 

Murarati, iii’Nondo, Syiinga. 

M’cliili, M’elienalota, Harte- 
kal, Muyando. 

M’cbini, Maiizuri, Miizaoli, 
Rhodesian iiiahogany. 

Mopane, Miipaai, Ipaiie, 
Mbsaro. 

Mtoa. 

imiSatsati, Miitsetseti, 
Miisesetu, M’pemberii, 
isiDwadwa, Mnsatsatsi, 
Mrere, Kafntsana, 
Gurahorgwe, Benkenhoiit. 

ninGunaa, Wild olive. 

M’hasli, Muliatclia, 

Mumbhiiiii, Mnj akata, 
umEnna, Mucha, 

Grysappel, Moura. 

Mukwa, M ub vaiuarop a, 
umEurambira, uiuVagazi, 
MuYungamaropa, Muvama- 
kova, Eejaat, Bloodwood. 

Mususu, Maugwe, Miikoiiono,. 
Makouono. 

Narrow leaf iron bark. 

Grey iron bark. 

Red gum. 

Red iron bark. 

Forest red gum. 

Red cedar. 
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Unfortuiiately in most localities tliese durable species 
are eitlier not abundant or have been, cot out. No.ii“dii.rabie 
species occur tiiroiigliout tbe Colony and are comparatively 
abundant on most farms wlien fi.rst taken up. On some 
farms plantations have been established, and the thiiiiiiiig's 
from tliese will form a good, source of post su|)ply. 

Factors Affecting Duralliiitfa—Some species are natur¬ 
ally durable in the heartwood {mde list above); others are 
prone to attac.k by borers, termites or fungi, and are rapidly 
destroyed iinleSvS treated. If posts are to be set untreated, 
the more heartwood they contain the better. Consequently, 
split posts are generally more durable than round posts. 
If, however, treatment is to be given, round posts are 
preferable, as the sapwood can be more easily impregnated 
than the heartwood, and a continuous layer of preserved 
wood will then extend around the post. 

The conditions of growth have a much larger effect than 
is generally realised. Posts cut from immature and fast- 
growing trees geiierall^^ exhibit very little resistance to decay 
or attack. 

Late summer and early autumn are the best seasons for 
felling trees. The timber dries more slowly and evenl 5 ^ 
minimising splits and checks in which insects and fungi 
commence their destructive work. Insect attack is on the 
decrease. 

Climatic conditions in this Colony are conducive to decay 
practically throughout the year, although all timber-destroy- 
ing agencies are more active during the summer. The drier 
the locality the longer the life of the post as a rule, 

Becay and insect attack are most active near the ground 
line, where the wood is contint.ially damp through contact 
with the wet ground. In damp clayey ground attack extends 
only 2 to 3 feet below the snrface and is usually near the 
surface line. In loose sandy soils where the air supply is 
better, attacks are usually below ground level and may ex¬ 
tend to a depth of 5 to 6 feet. Any points where water is 
liable to collect are sources of infection, uneven or rough 
tops, joints, etc. 

The seasoning of posts which are not to be treated is 
a very questionable benefit, since tbe moisture content of the 
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portion of the posts below tlie ground must eventually come 
into equilibrium with that of the surrounding soil. By 
placing the post when green^ splits and checks will be largely 
eliminated at the ground line, thus avoiding a condition 
favourable to decay. Of course, where a preservative treat¬ 
ment is to be given, seasoning is as a rule highly advisable, 
as better penetration is secured and the protective coating 
is less liable to injury due to subsequent checking. A simple 
and effective method of seasoning posts, poles, etc., is illus¬ 
trated in the article '‘Utilisation of Wood,’’ printed in the 
Rhodesia AgricultuTal Journal of November, 1929, and re¬ 
printed as Bulletin No. 763. 

Since most of the wooden posts used in this Colony will 
be obtained from non-durahle species it is proposed here to 
deal with cheap yet efficient methods of increasing their life. 
Posts which are to be set without preservative treatment 
should be peeled or barked. The hark allows moisture to 
collect, and thus makes conditions favourable to decay and 
termite attack. It also harbours wood-boring insects, which 
by boring tunnels may both seriously weaken the post and 
make conditions more favourable to rapid decay. Posts should 
he barked if they are to be seasoned and subsequently 
treated, since any bark left on tbe timber prevents the ingress 
of preservative solution. 

The ends of posts should be cut with an axe or fine saw, 
especially if of a soft wood. The smooth cut enables rain to 
run off more freely and thus reduces liability to attack. 
Bevelling the top greatly assists run off of water and is 
therefore highly desirable since it increases tbe resistance to 
attack. 

Setting Posts in Stones, —If stones are abundant, this 
method is better than setting the posts directly into the soil. 
The carting of stones from any distance does not pay, how¬ 
ever, as the use of stones does not increase the life of posts 
materially. Its chief advantage lies in that it keeps weeds 
and vegetation away from the base of the post, thus pro¬ 
longing its life and protecting the post from ground fires. 

Setting Posts Upside Down. —This is done on the theory 
that rain water will run out of the post more readily in this 
position than when set large end down. There is no advan¬ 
tage in this, and were it not such a widespread belief it 
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would not be ni-eiitioiied. The obvious objection is that, 
having the small end in the ground, the post is weakened 
where it requires most strength. 

Charring the Butt is at the best a poor method, siiicc^ its 
effectiveness is very slight. It increases the durability, but 
offset against this is the weakening of the post at the point 
where it requires most strength. If charring can lie done 
very cheaply, then the operation will pay for itself through 
added durability. 

Diagonal Holes filled ivith Preservative. —This method 
is not recommended, since it weakens the post and the solu¬ 
tion does not diffuse through the post evenly. A modifica¬ 
tion of this, i.c., ‘^^paste injection’’ (cobra process), may 
prove of value for treating green posts, but insufficient work 
has been done on this yet to state the resxilts likely to be 
obtained. 

Brush Treatments. —If posts, after having been seasoned, 
are given two or three coats of a good preservative, their life 
will be increased by a year or more. Either the entire post 
or the butt to a level of a foot above the ground should 
be treated. The solution can best be applied hot, and well 
worked in. When applied properly, the treatment will more 
than pay for itself. 

Dipping Treatments are more effective than brush 
treatments, since the preservative has a chance of penetrating 
into all the cracks. The posts to be treated are simply 
dipped in a tank containing solution at 180 degrees F. for 
a few minutes and then removed. If advantage is taken 
of a cattle dip tank, which may be used for treatments, 
then the timber should be submerged for at least a week 
both prior to and after seasoning. This method is not 
advocated, however, since tanks which can be heated are 
so cheap and the results obtainable so infinitely superior. 
Normal dip solution is far too weak to be very effective. 
The penetration by mere immersion in a cold solution is not 
sufficient, and when the post is set in the ground the 
preservative readily leaches out, and after a year or so loses 
its value unless a subsequent dipping in hot, crude oil is 
given the post. Tar is not recommended for brush or dipping 
treatments on account of its inflammability and poor 
penetrating power. It does, however, warrant consideration 
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if l)riislied on after a treatment with a water-borne 
preservative, but it is considered that creosote or petroleum 
oil will give better results in this connection. 

Impregnation Treatments are described with methods, 
preservatives and suitable plants in ^‘^Utilisation of "Wood/’ 
the article which appeared in the Rhodesia Agricultural 
Journal of January, 1930, and reprinted as Bulletin Uo, 769, 

Posts may be butt-treated or treated by total immersion. 
The former is usually sufficient for general purposes, the 
butts being treated to a height of one foot above the level 
at which they are to be set in the soil. The treatment 
recommended is to heat the posts in a preservative solution, 
maintaining the temperature at 180 degrees F. for one hour 
and either transferring them to a tank containing a cold 
solution or allowing them to cool for three to four hours or 
to 110 degrees F. 

Solutions recommended are 1 to 2| per cent, arsenite 
of soda, or 1 per cent, arsenious oxide and 3 per cent, zinc 
chloride, with or without subsequent immersion in petroleum 
oil, or 60 parts petroleum oil and 40 parts creosote. If 
seasoned timber is used, the results obtained will be better 
than if green timber is used. Green timber will take 
longer to treat and poorer results will be obtained, the 
penetration being less. Experiments are being carried out 
on the effectiveness of treating different species when green 
with various preservatives. 

Cost of Treatmentn —All timber may he treated by one 
of the above methods, whether it is to he used for straining 
posts, standards or droppers. Impregnation treatments 
where possible are strongly advocated, since the results 
obtained are infinitely superior to those obtained from all 
other treatments. The additional costs of treatment are 
more than compensated by the increased life given to the 
posts. The cost will vary with the species, size of post, 
method of treatment and type of preservative. 

Standards 6 feet 6 inches long and 3 inches to 5 inches 
in diameter will cost for butt treatments only: — 
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Method of Treatment. her .roRt. 

Brnsli treated creosote. 9d. to Is. (id. 

BiTish treated petroleiiin oil. Od, to is. 0(L 

Dipped^ cattle dip arsenic solution. Id- to Os. 2cL 

Impregnated arsenical solution or zdne 

cMoride . '••• ^'d. to Os. CJcL 

Impregnated arsenical solution or zinc 
chloride, with subsequent dipping in 
bot oil. 6d. to Is. OcL 


Droppers 4 feet long by Ih inches to 2 inches in diaBi.eter 
will cost one-fourth to one-fifth of above for full treatment. 

StrainiD.g posts will cost four to eight times as much as 
standards, according to size. 

The economy of treatment i.s discussed in the artic‘le, 
''Utilisation of Wood,’’ which appeared in the Rhodesia 
AgriculUiml Journal of January, 1930. Actual records of 
durability are unfortunately not available for Ilhodesia,. In 
all other countries it has been clearly shown that efficient 
preservative treatment always pay, the life of non-diirable 
timbers being increased five or six to even ten times or more. 

Types of Fences^ —Fences vary very widely in vstriicture 
according to the requirements of the person concerned. They 
may take the form of hedges, dense wind breaks, wire fences 
attached to live poles or trees, pole and wire where the pole 
is of iron, wood or cement, pole and rail, picket or palisade, 
paling, etc. The most common and most widely itvsecl fence 
in this Colony is the wire, which consists of straining pillars, 
stays or struts, standards, droppers and plain or barbell 
wire, with the necessary baling wire, staples, etc. The 
requisite openings for ingress and egress should be supplied 
with gates or spars. The straining pillars, stan.clards, 
stays or struts and droppers may be either of wood 
or iron. In some cases stone or ferro-concrete strainers, 
struts or standards are used. A fence may further 
consist of a combination of wood and iron, such, for example, 
as iron straining pillars with wooden standards and wood 
or iron droppers. The strength required and the purpose of 
the fence influences the choice of materials and the number 
of wires to be used. The material generally should be the 
best the fanner can afford. 
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coiiveilieiitly large, say, 1 foot squiire, and filled witli 
.good top soil well beaten down, particularly .round t,he base 
of tlie pole. Where other poles are used, they slioiild be 
b feet 6 indies long, placed 2 feet in tlie ground, and well 
fixed with, earth. The standards should he spaced in proper 
alignment not more than 44-feet centres, hut it poles are 
abundant, they may he spaced at a less distance. This is 
desirable if heavy wooden droppers are to be used. 

Droppers .—Droppers are intermediate uprights und hang 
upon the wires, and do not touch the ground. The droppers 
do not give any strength or stability to the fence, but merely 
keep the wires at their proper distances apart. They are 
not fixed until after the wires have been strained. The 
wooden droppers should average 1| to 2 inches in diameter 
and should he 4 feet long. This permits of their being in 
line with the tops of the standards, and provides 6 inches 
of clearance from the ground level. A convenient evSpace- 
ment is 1.1-feet centres, but a closer spacing is permissible. 
Each dropper should be marked with a notch where each 
line of fencing crosses it, and should be neatly fixed to the 
fencing wires in the manner shown in Fig. 3. 

—The spacing of the fencing wires is dependent 
Oil the farmer’s requirements. The ivire may either he plain 
or barbed, or partly plain and partly barbed. The spacing 
of the wires having been decided, steps should be taken to 
mark on the straining pillars and standards where the 
horizontal wires are to he spaced. A gauge or template 
should be used for the purpose. "Where plain wire is used, 
holes may be bored through the straining pillars and 
standards, and the wire drawn through them. This, 
how^ever, is an undesirable method and it is difficult to 
replace decayed, burnt or damaged poles. If boles are bored 
through the standards, a good plan is to pass pieces of plain 
No. 8 wire about 1 foot long through the holes, and, by 
means of this wire, draw the fencing wire against the pole, 
twisting the ends on the horizontal wure on each side of 
the pole. If holes are dispensed with, two notches are 
required on either side of the standard—one for the fencing 
wire and the other for the binding wire. The binding 
should be neatly performed by means of a turn-key or 
round-mouthed pliers, and the ends of the binding wire 
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neatly clipped. Tlie binding* may be dispensed with and 
staples used for tbe purpose of fixing the fencing wires to 
t!i.e standards. If staples are to be used tbey should not 
be driTen borne, but space left for tbe fencing wire to move 
tbrougb tbeni. Tbe fencing wires should be put on tbe side 
of the standards where it is known there will be most 
necessity for strength. 

Tbe fixing of tbe wires to the strainers is best 
accomplished by fastening one end of the wire to a straining 
pillar, commencing with tbe topmost wire. Unroll tbe wire 
until the next straining pillar is reached. Cut tbe wire to 
tbe length required and strain by means of a wire strainer 
to tbe necessary degree of tautness and securely tie round 
the straining pillar. Next bind or staple tbe wire to all 
the standards. When this is completed, fix the bottom wire 
in position in tbe same way and follow^ on wdth tbe 
i nterine diate ones. 

Mai7iteMance .—Tbe fences should be kept under careful 
observation and repairs effected as soon as faults are noted. 
The chief injury is likely to occur from fires, wbicli occur 
when heavy grass growth is permitted along tbe fence, Tbe 
danger of any fire injury can be prevented by cultivating 
a narrow strip along both sides of tbe fence. This work 
should be undertaken in tbe summer. A cleared strip along 
the fence acts as a convenient fire guard where the necessity 
exists for burning fire belts to protect paddocks or plantations 
of young trees. 


SHOW DATES- 


Gatooina: 1st and 2nd August. 

Eusape: 8th and 9tb August. 

Fort Victoria: 15tb and 16tb August. 
Salisbury: 20tb and 21st August. 
Gwelo: 28tb and 29tb August. 
Bulawayo: 3rd and 4tb September. 
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TKe Feeding of Dairy Stock in 
Southern Rhodesia. 


By T. Hamilton, M.A., H.D.A., and 

J. R. CoRRY, B.Sc.(AgT.), Dairy Experts. 


Owing to the great demand for 'inforniatton on 
this subject, it is thought desirable to reprint the 
following article which appeared in the Rhodesia 
Agricultural Journal of June, 1927. In doing so we 
would specially draiv attention to the great vahm of 
bean Jiay, ground nut hay and sunflowers as fodder 
crops for the feeding of dairy cattle during the dry 
mo7iths. The early publication of this article will 
enable farmers to make provision for these crops in 
their p Ian tin g pro gramme .—E ditor. 


A new settler often experiences some diffienlty in, 
getting a dairy herd together, and he w^ould he wise if he 
took time in the selection of his stock. He will in most 
cases find that he will get the best bargain if he ehooBos 
grade cows of a recognised milk breed. He should use 
judgment and choose only those cows which have pl’eB,ty 
of capacity, and at the same time he should keep his eye 
on the milk vein and udder development. 

Because an animal is pure-hred or pedigreed it is no 
guarantee that it will be a larger producer than a good grade. 
In fact, many grade cows heat pedigreed cows as regards 
milk production. Cows vary enormously as regards their 
ability to give a profit, as the' settler will soon find out by 
experience, and although it is a mere platitude to say that 
one good cow is wmrth two bad ones, it should be remembered 
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that it is a very bad cow indeed Avliicb is not better tbaii 
no cx)w at all, 

, Having got bis dairy herd together, the settler should 
invest in a pnre-bred bull whose ancestry comprises cow’s 
which have been outstanding as regards production both 
of milk and butter fat. 

The settler, even before getting his herd together, should 
be certain that he can grow feed in plenty, and thus be 
in a position to feed his stock properly and maintain them 
in such a condition that they are able to do themselves 
justice. 

Food is required for two reasons; (1) maintenance, and 
(2) production. Maintenance means the maiiitenance of 
life, the production of body heat and the performance of 
work. The amount of food required to carry on these func¬ 
tions without loss or gain of weight is called the maintenance 
ration. 

The animal normal temperature of a cow is 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and it stands to reason that in cold or wet 
weather larger supplies of food are required to enable the 
^imal to maintain this temperature. Unfortunately, it is 
during our cold season that onr supplies of food are most 
limited and our days are shortest; the co^vs under normal 
conditions are kraaled early and turned out late. The 
necessity for the provision of winter feed for our dairy stock 
is not sufficiently realised, and often enough our milk cows 
in consequence are in a deplorably emaciated condition at 
the end of the winter, and from this state they hardly recover 
before another winter is upon them. 

Composition of Food. —^Food is composed of the following 
components:— 

(a) Water. 

(b) Protein. 

(c) Carbohydrates. 

(d) Fat. 

(e) Crude fibre. 

(f) Ash or mineral matter. 

Water. —All food contains water in some proportion, 
either more or less, according to the variety of food. Bran, 
for example, c'ontains approximately 10 per cent, moisture, 
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wiiilst luajordas ooiitaiii 95 per cent. Water is neuessary 
to equalise body t-emperatiires and to a-ssist di^'estion pro¬ 
cesses. It is present in milk to almost (S7 per cent. Water 
supplies iniist, tliereforej be clean and niipolliited. A fair 
allowance slioiiid be made; at least 12 g'alions per head per 
day should be provided, if dairy cows Jirt* to finict/ioii ,a,s 
heavy producers. 

Protein^ —This is perhaps the most valuable component 
of food, and in Illiodesia its deficiency in oiir natural pastures 
compels the farmer to‘ augment the ordinary food supplies 
by providing such additional feeds as inonkey nuts, lieans 
and legume hay, 'which are rich in protein. Protein forms 
lean flesh and i,s the chief component of milk. An ample 
supply of protein is most essential to yoiiiig growing 
animals. For this reason nature provides that the 
'‘colostrum'^ or ''beastings” should contain an evcess of 
albumen in order to give the calf a good start in life. 

It should be remembered that each gallon of normal 
milk contains 6:i ozs. of protein, so that a cow giving thre^i 
gallons of milk a day puts practically I-];- lbs. of protein into 
the milk. At the same time it requires more than half a 
pound of protein for maintenance purposes; therefore a cow 
giving three gallons of milk per day requires almosi 2 lbs. 
of protein per day. There is no other source from which 
the cow can get its protein except from the food fed to it. 
If the cow is a heavy milker and a deficiency of protein 
is present in its food, it will draw on its own body tissue 
and become abnormally thin and lean. Angularity and lean¬ 
ness, therefore, are features of most heavy milking cows, 
but it shoulfl be the dairyman’s object to prevent undue 
leanness and emaciation by ensuring the provision of ample 
protein in the ration. 

Protein has a further function of supplying energy, anil 
in some cases manufactures fat, but feeding protein in. excess 
is a wasteful procedure, because energy and fat can be 
derived from cheaper sources, e.g., from foods rich in starch 
and sugar. When more protein is fed than is needed to 
repair the tissues of the body, the surplus nitrogen is split 
oE and excreted in the urine. 

Carbofiycifat^Ss—These are utilised to give energy,' to 
supply heat and to make fat. These, in the form, of starch 
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and sugar, compose tlie bulk of our Rliodesiaii foorlstiiifs. 
Tlie action, of the digestive juices changes starch into sugar, 
and as such t.he carholiydrates are absorbed by the body. 

FatSo—All foods contain a certain proportion of these— 
some more and some less. For instance, ground nuts con¬ 
tain as much as 40 per cent, and sunfloumr seed approxi¬ 
mately 20 per cent. oil. If fed at all heavily, this proportion 
of oil is too great to he digested by calves and milking cows, 
hut fattening and working oxen are able to digest this class 
of feed more readily. Fats are really condensed car])o- 
iiydrates and are therefore more valuable, l)eing estimated 
at 2:r times the Amine of an equal weight of eaihohydrates 
for heat and energy-producing ]nirposes. 

Crude Fibres—In Rhodesia most of our bulky crops are 
A-ery full of woody fibre, especially Avhen the crop is ripe. 
For this reason hay should be cut early to avoid the excessive 
formation of the AA'-oody fibre, Avliich is so larg-ely indigestible. 
Although biilkiiiess of ration is of importance to the dairy 
cow, yet, of course, this can be overdone. The average 
cow cannot digest more than TO to 80 lbs. of bulky material 
per day, and should more be fed, digestiAm troubles are 
bound to arise. Bulky foods siidi as maize silage are 
notoriously deficient in protein, and in order to obtain 
enough protein to produce gallons of milk it is calculated 
that the coaa- Avould be required to consume approximately 
90 lbs. of ensilage, together with 90 lbs. of veld hay. This, 
of course, is an impossible feat. The feeding of maize 
ensilage is often considered sufficient for milk production, 
but, as Avill be sliOAvn later, this is erroneous, and although 
it may help to keep the cow in fair bodily condition, it is 
so deficient in protein that its use without the additional 
feeding of concentrates is hardly to he commended if milk 
production is aimed at. 

Ash or Mineral Matter. —This Colony, Mashoiiaiand par- 
ticxilarly, is deficient as regards phosphates and lime, and 
the necessity of proAudiiig bone meal, together with salt, 
as a part of the daily mineral ration is urgent. It 
be remembered that ’each gallon of milk contains ^ oz. of 
chlorine and oz. of phosphoric oxide, and that these can 
only be supplied in the form of salt and bone meal. A 
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lick composed of bone meal and salt is iecoininended. To 

tkis in,ay be added a small quantity of kerol or oilier in¬ 

ternal disinfectant. Tlie following is tlie nietliod of prepara¬ 
tion:—Mix a paraffin tin three-quarters full of salt wdtli one 
quarter tin of bone meal; slightly damp the mixture, and 
add half a whisky bottle full of kerol. Mix well and stir 
until the whole mass is of an even colour. This lick should 
be placed in a trough well protected from the weatlier. 

If it is preferred that the bone meal should be given 

separately, a ration of one to two ounces sprinkled on the 
food in the iiiangei* is of extreme advantage to milking cows 
and growing stock. 

Milk cows should get salt every day, ijs it is essential 
to keep tliein in a healthy condition. 

Concentrate Ration wlien Cows are on Crass® —When 
grass is green and succulent it contains large quantities 
of water, and it is especially necessary to give extra feed in 
the form of either maize meal or cake at this time in order 
that the cows may produce their maximum yield at the 
cheapest rate. Extra ration—costing, perhaps, Id. or lid. 
per day—will enable tliem to produce so much extra milk 
that the farmer will be repaid three-fold for his outlay. In 
Great Britain the practice of feeding cake and meal, even 
though the grass is at its best, is almost universal. If 
this is necessary on rich British pastures, it is doubly 
necessary on our (at times) somewhat sparse and imsatis- 
fac 1 0 ry grazin g. 

The average sized Rhodesian cow cannot assimilate more 
than, approximately 80 to 90 lbs. of grass per day, and if 
we analyse such a quantity of grass we find that there is 
a deficiency in the amount of dry matter iiecessaxw for a 
cow producing two to three gallons of milk. This deficiency 
must be made up by feeding extra meal or cake in the 
proportions given later in this article. 

As with the case of any animal, it is easy to allow the 
dairy cow to lose condition, but it is a most tedious process 
to bring it back into condition again; and for that reason 
when the grass is going ofi the necessity of giving extra 
feed’ is at once apparent, so that the animal may come 
through the -winter in such a condition that it will iiimie- 
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diately be able to make full use of tke spring gu’ass witlioiit 
wasting time in repairing and replacing body tissues. 

Conipomifiiilg RationSs —In compounding rations for any 
farm animal tlie following points sbould receive attention :— 

(1) Quantity or bulk. 

(2) Jfiitritive ratio. 

(3) Palatability. 

(4) Effect on tlie animal. 

(5) Cost. 

Quantity or Bulk. —A dairy cow, being a ruminant, 
requires a bulky ration, and its ability to transform large 
quantities of roughage of low' protein content into a human 
food of high protein content makes it the most valuable 
animal on the farm. As has already been pointed out, 
however, the biilkiness of the ration has its limits, and it 
is obvious that if a cow' is to produce milk it must be fed 
concentrates in addition to its bulky rations. A good rule 
to remember in compoimding rations for dairy stock is that 
r3 lbs. of succulents should be fed per 100 lbs. live w’eight, 
together with 1 lb. of dry roughage (i.e., hay) per 100 lbs. 
live weight. Thus a cow w^eighing 800 lbs. should receive 
approximately 24 lbs. succulents, such as silage, and 8 lbs. 
hay, together with concentrates varying in weight according 
to the animal's milk production. 

Nutritiwe Ratio. —In utilising onr farm produce for 
feeds, considerable difficulty is often experienced in balancing 
up a, ration, for the simple reason that most of our feeds 
are rich eithei’ in carbohydrates or oiL Ground nuts, sun¬ 
flower seed and cotton seed, however, are rich in protein 
and are also rich in oil. If the oil is expressed, the residue 
known as '"cake'" or meal is comparativel 3 ?' rich in protein, 
and with the help of these cakes as meals very little difficulty 
is experienced in balancing up a ration so that the ratio 
between the digestible protein and the sum of the carbo¬ 
hydrates plus 2]: times the fat approximates 1 to 0. 
Absolute mathematical exactness is not essential in com¬ 
pounding rations, but a ration with a narrower nutritive 
ratio than 1 to 5 is probably expensive, whilst a ration with 
a wider ratio than 1 to 8 is too carbonaceous to be used for 
feeding to dairy stock in milk. 
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Palataliilitfa —It is extremely important tliat a, i-ation 
shoiiid be palatable, as the palatabilit^'' of tbe ratmn is an 
iru.portaiit factor in stimulating digestion ami in inducing 
the animal to consimie large quantities of food, l^io oft<yii 
one bnxls mangers full of unpalatable feeds Avliic.h are la.rgely 
composed of woody ii])re or which are molddy. Win’1st it 
should be one of the objects of the farmer 1,o produce n good 
leg'iime hay, yet often when such is fed to the cnittle it is 
presented to them in such an unappetising way that they 
coiisimie very little of it. By damjiiiig the dry hay with 
salt water and covering the next day's rations witli wet 
sacks and allowing it to heat or ferment slightly, this I'm Iky 
feed can be made so appetising that not a scmp will be left. 

Variety of feed should not be overlooked. Monotony 
of diet is often a cause of lack of appetite, and especially 
with concentrates it is necessary to feed mixtures compounded 
of varieties of feeds. Sudden changes should be avoided, 
and this can be achieved if the feeds are mixed so that 
the substitution of one feed for another will not cause a 
material or marked change in the hulk of the ration which 
is to be fed. 

Effect on tlie Animal. —It is conceivable that aiiiinals,t 
like human beings, have their likes and dislikes. Where 
it is apparent that an animal is not thriving* or has gone 
oh its feed, it should he isolated and its rations gradnally 
changed. Of course, unthriftiness may be due to other 
causes besides feed, but if kept under observation in a 
separate stall or loose !:)ox the reason for this iiiithriftiness 
can usually ])e discovered. The keeping of milk records is 
invaluable for ascertaining whether a cow is thriving or 
not, and feeding ac'cordiiig to production (*an only be cai’ried 
out if the milk is carefully weighed and r(a*ords kept. 

Cost. —This is a most importani: item. Every attempt 
should be made to feed farm produced foods only. As has 
already been explained, our farm produced foods are some¬ 
what difficult to compound into a balan(‘ed ration unless 
ground nuts or cotton seed are treated so as to produce 
cake or meals. This should, as far as possible, be done. 

Legumes should also be produced and either be put 
into the silage pit or made into hay. 
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If feeds are to be purcliased siiould, of course, be 

boiiglit in the cheapest market and due attention be paid 
to the cost per xmit. Bran^ for instance, is a good feed, 
blit its protein content is comparatively low. Its cost per 
unit of protein, therefore, is high when compared with the 
cost per unit of protein of ground nut cake or cotton seed 
cake. 

When estimating the cost of a ration, due allowance 
must be made for the fact that maize, ground nuts and 
other feeds fed to cattle usually are below grade and that 
their commercial value is small. It is obviously unfair to 
charge full market prices for farm foodvS which it might 
be difficult to sell or on which transport charges would he 
excessive. In this connection it should he remembered that 
by feeding faim produce to the daily cow we not only get 
a fair monetary return, hut also maintain soil fertility. 

Compoiificiing Rations* —In the feeding of dairy cows 
there are many factors to be considered; some of these have 
been discussed under preceding* headings, and it will he suffi¬ 
cient here to mention a few of the main considerations wffiich 
should he studied if successful feeding is to he practised 
and the best results obtained. 

Skill in feeding cow's is measured very largely by the 
ability of the dairy farmer to apply such knowledge as has 
been found by experience and experiment to produce the 
best results, and the success or otherwise of any system 
of rationing depends in no small degree on the knowledge 
of the farmer coneeriiing* the fundamentals of correct feeding. 

In order to practise an intelligent and profitable system 
of feeding it is essential that the dairyman should have a 
sound knowledge of the following:— 

1. The requirements of a dairy cow. 

2. The nature, composition and value of various feeds. 

■ The Requirements of a Dairy Cow* —The general re¬ 
quirements of a dairy cow have been outlined in a previous 
article in this Journal^ where it is shown that certain 
nutrients—protein, etc.—are required daily by the animal 
for maintenance and milk production. The actual quantities, 
however, of these nutrients required daily by dairy cow^s for 
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these two purposes can be ascertained fairly a.cciirately by 
means of ^'feeding standards.’’ 

Til© following is one form of feeding standard, and is 
presented in order to indicate tli-e approximate am omits of 
the Yaiious nutrients required daily by milking cows 


FEEDING STAND A,EI) FOB DAIRY COWS."' 




Digestible 

Total 



crude 

digestible 

Daily requirements. 


protein. 

nutrients. 


lb. 

lbs. 

For maintenance of 1,000-lb. cow 


.70 

7.925 

For each lb. of 3 per cent, milk 

add 

.052 

.286 

For each lb. of 3.5 per cent, milk 

add 

.055 

.316 

For each lb. of 4 per cent, milk 

add 

.06 

.34(; 

For each lb. of 4.5 per cent, milk add 

.066 

.376 

For each Ih. of 5 per cent, milk 

add 

.06 T 

.402 


Ill the above table the requirenieiits of the animal are 
expressed in terms of digestible protein and total digestible 
nutrients. The total digestible nutrients contained in any 
feed can he calculated by adding together the protein, carbo¬ 
hydrates and fat multiplied by 21. By means of this 
table it is possible to calculate the amount <if protein, etc., 
required daily by any dairy cow, provided that her daily 
production of milk is known. 

For example, the daily requirements of an 800-lb. cow 
producing two gallons of milk testing 3.5 per cent, butter 
fat are calculated as follows:— 

A 1,000-11). cow requires daily for maintenance:— 


Digestible protein.70 Ih. 

Digestible nutrients. 7.925 lbs. 


An 800-lb. cow theiefore requires daily for main¬ 
tenance :— 

1. Digestible protein . 

2. Digestible nutrients 

In addition to this the 800-lb. cow reifiiires .055 lb. of 
digestible protein and .316 lb. digestible nutrients for every 

^Adapted from Modified Wolff-Lehmann Feeding Standards foi* Dairy 
Cows (Henry and Morrison, 17th edition). 


.70 X 8 

To 

7.925 X 8 


- .56 lb. 

- 6.34 lbs. 
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pound of milk produced daily. Tke daily milk yield is 
two gallons (20 lbs.), and tiie extra amount of protein, etc,, 
to be added to tbe maintenance allowance for this quantity 
of milk is therefore:— 

1. Digestible protein . 20 x .055 = I.IO lbs. 

2. Digestible nutrients ... 20 x .316 = 6.32 lbs. 

The nutrient requirements of this cow can be tabulated 
as follows:— 

8004b. COW PRODDCIJSrG 20 lbs. OF 3.5 % MILK DAILY. 

Digestible Total 


« crude digestible 

Daily requirements. protein. nutrients. 

lbs. lbs. 

For maintenance of 8004b- cow . .56 B.34 

For 20 lbs. (2 galls.) 3.5 per cent, milk 1.10 6.32 


Total . 1.66 12.66 


This COW' requires, therefore, rather more than IJ Ihs. 
of digestible protein and about 12i lbs. of digestible nutri¬ 
ents daily to maintain her body and to produce two gallons 
of milk. 

Nutritive Ratio .—As has been mentioned elsewhere, in 
a ration for a cow of this kind a certain balance should be 
maintained between the amount of digestible protein present 
and the carbohydrates and fat. This relation between the 
nutrients is known as the nutritive ratio, and in the above 
case, where the animal should receive 1.66 lbs. of digestible 
protein and 12.66 lbs. of digestible nutrients, the ration 
would have a nutritive ratio of 1 to 6.6. This is calculated 
as follows:— 

Digestible nutrients-Bigestible. protein 12.66-1,66 ^ „ 

-==--- = b.t) 

Digestible protein 1.66 

The nutritive ratio therefore is 1 to 6.6. The nutritive 
ratio of any feed, the composition of which is expressed in 
terms of digestible protein and digestible nutrients, can be 
calculated in a similar manner.. 

On referring to the feeding standard presented it wull 
be seen that to all intents and purposes the average cow 
requires daily about | lb. of digestible protein and 8 lbs. 
of digestible nutrients for body maintenance, plus an addi- 
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tional ib. of protein and o to 4 lbs. of dig'estible nutrients 
for every gallon of milk produced daily. If these figTires 
are borne in mind they should suflice for practical purposes, 
and the average dairyman need not worry too much about, 
feeding standards^ which, after all, have their limitations 
and should be regarded chiefly as guides in feeding and 
compounding rations, to be supplem.ented by experience and 
good judgment. 

Dry Matter .—-The amount of dry matter required daily 
by a dairy cow varies considerably; a dry cow may receive 
about 15 lbs. daily, while twice this amount would hardly 
be sufficient for a cow producing five gallons of milk. As 
a rough guide to the amount of dry matter required, the 
following may be adopted:— 

Ji 1,000-11). cow requires about 20 lbs. of dry matter 
daily, plus an additional 21 lbs. for every gallon of milk 
produced. 

A 1,000-lb. cow producing three gallons of milk daily 
should receive, therefore, 20 + 7| = 271- lbs. of dry matter 
daily. As far as possible two-thirds of the dry matter con¬ 
tained in the ration should be supplied in the form of 
roughage and one-third as concentrates. 

Mineral Matter .—It is hardly possible to over-estimate 
the importance of mineral matter in the diet of dairy stock 
in a country like Ehodesia, where the soils and natural 
pastures are generally deficient in bone-forming substances. 
Apart from the fact that mineral matter is essential for 
bone formation, milk production, etc., there is every reasoii 
for believing that an insufficiency of these substances in the 
ration of a cow is a possible cause of failure to breed 
regularly, and even sterility. For young growing stock, 
dairy heifers and milking cows bone meal is essential and 
should be fed in liberal quantities, as elsewhere described. 
It is frequently convenient and perhaps preferable to feed 
bone meal with the concentrate portion of the daily feed, 
and wherever possible this should be done, as the animals 
will then receive an allowance of mineral matter every day. 
Sterilised, finely-ground bone meal should be mixed at 
the rate of r3 to 5 lbs. for every 100 lbs. of grain. The 
necessity for providing salt and a supply of clean, cool water 
for drinking purposes has already been emphasised. 
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The Nature, Composition and Value of Feeds. —In 
planning^ rations for his dairy cows it is essential that the 
farmer should have a thorough knowledge as to the coin po¬ 
sition and feeding value of the various common foodstuffs. 

The composition of the various crops commonly grown 
on Rhodesian farms can be ascertained from the ^‘'Analysis 
of Feeds” attached to this article. In this table the com¬ 
position of the different foodstnffe is expressed in terms 
of digestible crude protein and total digestible nutrients to 
correspond with the terms in which the requirements of the 
animal are expressed in the feeding standard previously 
nientioned- The total dry matter contained in each feed 
and the nutritive ratio are also given. For example., the 
table of analysis shows that cotton seed has a nutritive ratio 
of 1 to'5, and contains in 100 lbs.:— 

90.6 lbs. of dry matter. 

14.5 lbs. of digestible crude protein, 

89.2 lbs. of total digestible nutrients. 

A further study of the table reveals the fact that the 
common cereal grains—^maize, kafldr corn, oats, barley, etc.— 
contain very little protein. Leguminous seeds, on the other 
hand—cowpea, velvet bean, ground nuts—^have a fairly high 
protein content, while by-products, such as ground nui cake, 
etc., are extremely rich in this nutrient. 

Of the dry roughages, the leguminous hays appear to 
be the best sources of protein, while feeds such as veld 
hay, maize stover, etc., supply very small amounts of this 
nutrient. 

The fresh green roughages and succulents in general 
have a low protein content, owing chiefly to the relatively 
large amounts of water that they contain. It should be 
remembered, however, that succulent feeds have a value not 
indicated by chemical analysis. These feeds are palatable, 
laxative, easily digested and stimulate milk production. 

It will be noted also that feeds such as veld hay, maize 
stover, etc., have a very wide nutritive ratio. Legume hays, 
on the other hand, are far better balanced roughages and 
have a fairly narrow nutritive ratio. Cowpea hay, for in¬ 
stance, has a nutritive ratio of 1 to 4.8. 
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On studying tke tabl-e tke difference between, roiigbages 
and concentrates becomes at once apparent. Rongbages are 
bulky feeds supplying a relatively small amount of total 
digestible nutrients. Concentrates are less bulky, contain, 
less fibre and furnisli a greater proportion of total digestible 
nutrients. 

Tbe futility of attempting to provide a balanced ration 
for dairy cowl’s from feeds suck as veld bay, silage and maize 
meal is also apparent. A ration for a cow in milk sbould, 
as is stated elsew^bere, have a nutritive ratio of about 1 to 6 
or 1 to 7. Maize meal bas a nutritive ratio of 1 to 11 and 
veld bay bas a ratio of 1 to 29. It is manifestly im,possible, 
therefore, to compound a ration from these feeds that would 
be suitable for a cow in milk. 

Tbe dairy farmer would be well advised to study those 
feeds and to make himself familiar with their general com¬ 
position, feeding vahie, etc., and having this knowledge in. 
mind be should then study the possibilities of bis farm for 
the production of these crops, and plan his rotations so 
that from the crops grown on the farm, supplemented when 
necessary by purchased feeds, it will be possible to provide 
balanced rations for his stock at minimum expense. 

Having a sound knowledge as to the value of the 
different feeds and the nutrient requirements of his dairy 
stock, the farmer is then in a position to compound suitable 
rations for his herd. Before proceeding to discuss^ the 
feeding of roughages, etc., it may be advisable to say a 
few words on economical feeding. 


(To be continued.) 
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Pan-African Agricuitural and 
Veterinary Conference, Pretoria. 

AITGUST, 1929. 


DISCUSSIONS CONCEENING GAME PEESEEVATION, 
TRYPANOSOMIASIS AND TSETSE ELY. 


By Rupert W. Jack, CMef Entomologist. 


Tlie miportant conference lield at Pretoria in August 
last year and attended by official delegates representing 
agricultural and veterinary science in tlie various States of 
Africa, including Madagascar, lias received little attention 
in tlie pages of tliis Journal pending receipt of tlie official 
reports of tlie proceedings. These have, however, now been 
received, and it is possible to summarise the discussions for 
the benefit of the readers of the Rhodesia Ag-idculturai 
JoufiiaL 

It should be mentioned that a strong contingent of 
delegates from the Colony attended the conference and took 
a prominent part in the discussions. 

Resolutions put forward by such a representative body 
of technical officers familiar with African conditions- cannot 
fail to carry great weight and in certain instances to afford 
considerable enlightenment to those unfamiliar with the pie-, 
sent stage of scientific knowledge in reference to the subjects 
discussed. 

Amongst the subjects of particular interest to Southern 
Rhodesia discussed at the conference were the related ques¬ 
tions of game preservation, trypanosoiD.iasis and tsetse fly. 
The two last named w^ere on the agenda of the veterinary 
section,, and the former was discussed at a Joint session of 
the, agricultural and veterinary sections. 
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’Whilst amongst the general coniiaiiiiity there are no 
doubt divergent views concerning the preservation of game, 
a singular imaiiimity of opinion was manifested amongst the 
veterinary and agriciiitiiral delegates to the conference re¬ 
sulting ill a plainly worded resolution being passed without 
dissent. 

Game preservation was considered firstly in relation to 
general stock problems, and secondly in relation to Glossinai 
(tsetse flies). Dr. P. J. dn Toit, Director of Yeterinary 
Kesearch, South African Dnion, was in the chair. 

The discussion w’as initiated by Mr. H. E. Hornby, 
Yeterinary Pathologist, Tanganyika Territory, who covered 
the ground so thoroughly that subsequent speakers found a 
difficulty in adding anything new to the discussion. Briefly, 
the attitude adopted by the various speakers ivas to the effect 
that, whilst aesthetic, humane and scientific considerations 
make it essential that all species of the existing fauna of 
Africa should he preserved, the menace to domestic stock 
and agricultural development created by the presence of large 
numbers of uncontrolled wild animals is such that it is im¬ 
possible to justify tlie enforced preservation of these animals 
in occupied country. 

Points emphasised in this connection included the 
capacity of these animals to act as hosts for ticks and other 
parasites, both external and internal, of domestic animals, 
and their role in reference to the spread of disease, special 
mention being made of rinderpest, anthrax, swune fever, 
tuberculosis and of the recently diagnosed disease of cattle, 
snotsiekte, which has been shoAvn to be spread by wilde¬ 
beest. Destruction of crops and injury to fencing were also 
referred to. 

Several speakers dwelt particularly on the relation of 
game to tsetse fly and trypanosomiasis, and here again there 
was no conflict of opinion. Game is the chief, if not the 
exclusive, reservoir of the species of trypanosomes which 
cause ^^fly diseasein domestic stock. Game is the most 
important source of food to what were referred to as the 
''bush'^ tsetse flies, including Glossina morsitans, the species 
with which we have chiefly to deal in Southern Rhodesia, 
and Gloffsima pallidipes, which is probably the more impor- 
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taut to Sontliern Rliodesia of tke two species wkicli occur 
close to tlie M else tier border in PortiiguewSe territory. 

Mr. Hornby’s remarks in this connection may be quoted: 
liave seen bow detrimental to agriculture is tbe pre- 
sence of much game, even in the absence of tsetse. Where 
these flies exist the presence of game takes on a grave signi¬ 
ficance, for there is no shadow of doubt that (a) game are 
important reservoirs of pathogenic trypanosomes, and (b) 
they are important sources of food to tsetse. These grounds 
alone would justify the reduction of game in settled areas in 
or near ^fly,’ If, moreover, it were certain that extermina¬ 
tion of game in a district w’ould bring about the complete 
disappearance of tsetse in that area, then I would go further 
and say that this measure too, if practicable, is justified. 

‘'^That, I suppose, is the main question in connection 
with game and tsetse. Will extermination of game in a 
district bring about the complete disappearance of tsetse in 
that area? The answer is that it would probably bring* 
about the complete disappearance of hush tsetses^ like 
Glossina morsitans and Glossina pallidipes . . .” (but not 
of certain other species with which Southern Rhodesia is not 
concerned). 

‘^There are large areas of Africa where only hush 
tsetses^ are found, and I think that in certain parts of these 
areas game extermination is both justified and practicable. 
I shall go further and say that it is unlikely that tsetse 
destruction will ever be achieved without some measure of 
game destruction—and this raises another point. 

“Ultimately tsetse must and will go. T^ow at present 
some of the greatest game reserves are in fly belt, and when 
the time comes for getting rid of tsetse in these reserves, 
their sanctuary must he violated, and so to my mind it is a 
great mistake to make game reserves in fly belts."’ 

In the discussion which followed the various speakers 
were very much in agreement with Mr. Hornby, some addi¬ 
tional points emphasised being (1) the desirability of dis¬ 
tinguishing between harmful and non-harmful species of 
game, and (2) the necessity of adequate control of game 
ms&rves with a view to preventing over-stocking and 
migration. 
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Finally, tlie cliainnan (Dr. P. J. du Toit) asked tke 
following" gentlemen to constitute a small siib-committee to 
ilraw up a rc^sohition, to place before the congress, namely: 
Mr. Jack (Soiitlieni lihodesia), Mr. Hornby (Tanganyika), 
Dr. Viljoen (Union of South Africa) and Mr. Carm.ichael 
(Uganda). 

The following resolution was drawn up and was passed 
unanimously by the conference:— 

BESOLUTIOJ^jT. 

No. 3. 

Game and its Relation to Stock Prohlems and Glossinm. 

This conference is of the opinion that:— 

(1) The preservation of all existing species of African 
mamnials, with the exception of those directly dangerous to 
man, is both desirable and necessary. 

(2) The presence of game in settled, areas, however, is 
a constant menace to stock, crops and general agricultural 
development. In this connection special emphasis must be 
laid on the relation of game to such epizootic diseases as 
rinderpest, and their capacity for acting as hosts to many 
endo- and ecto-parasites of domestic animals. 

It is therefore uneconomical and unjustifiable to endea¬ 
vour to enforce game preservation in such areas. 

(3) Adequate and efficiently controlled reserves should 
therefore be established away from settled areas. 

(4) Existing scientific evidence is now sufficient to 
justify the following conclusions:— 

(a) Game constitute the most important reservoir of 
the trypanosomes pathogenic to domestic anmials. 

(b) Game constitute the most important source of food 
to the open forest tsetse flies, such as Glossinu 
morsitans and Glossina pallidipes. 

(e) The disappearance of these vspecies may be ex¬ 
pected to follow radical reduction of all game 
animals in any area. 

(5) To ensure the perpetuity of game reserves and to 

prevent their constituting a menace to the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts, they should be free from Glossina^, with a reasonable 
prospect of so remaining. , ; 
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It is of particular interest to tlie inhabitants of this 
Colony to note how this resolution supports the policy which 
is being pursued by the Government. Whilst the intention of 
the game laws in this Colony is to delay the extermination of 
game in unoccupied country as long as possible, preservation 
of game in occupied country is not enforced, and on payment 
of the nominal fee for an "'^owner’s game licence,’' any owner 
or occupier or European manager or servant of the owmer or 
manager of any piece of land may destroy game animals, 
as well as ostriches, on such land at any time (“Game and 
Fish Preservation Act, 1929,” section T (d) ). 

For practical pjurposes this leaves the decision concern¬ 
ing game preservation in occupied country in the hands of 
the owners of the land. 

With regard to game reserves, the Government has 
moved in good time, and a large area has been set aside for 
this purpose. The establishment of game reserves in country 
infested with tsetse % has also been studiously avoided. It 
is a little unfortunate that no really large area of land suit¬ 
able for a game reserve wurs available outside the limits of 
the former occurrence of tsetse fljy but there appears to be 
a ^Reasonable prospect” of keeping the fly from re-invading 
the main game reserve in the Wankie district, the northern 
part of which is recorded as having been fly infested during 
the past century. 

The resolution, of course, lends full support to the pro¬ 
cedure of attempting to stay the advance of and to thrust 
back tsetse fly by means of intensive and controlled opera¬ 
tions against game in defined areas . 

The discussion in the veterinary section of try¬ 
panosomiasis and tsetse fly investigations was of particular 
interest, as it was one of the discussions attended by Major 
Walter Elliott, M.P., late Under Secretary of State for Scot¬ 
land and former chairman of the Research Grant Committee 
of the Empire Marketing Board. Dr. Guy Marshall, Director 
of the Imperial Bureau of Entomology (Great Britain), was 
also present. Dr. P. J. du Toit was in the chair. 

Mr. 'H. E. Hornby (Tanganyika) read a paper on “Try¬ 
panosomiasis,” and was followed by Mr. Z. C. Bennett 
(Sudan) on the subject of “Camel Trypanosomiasis” in the 
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Sudan, Mr, II. W, Jack (Soiitlicm Ilhodesia) tken read a 
paper entitled ^"Some Aspects of the Tsetse My ProHmi ’.iB 
a. Colony developing^ on the Basis of the European Settle¬ 
ment.'’ ’ 

The ensuing discussion was devoted iarg-ely to ujeasiires 
against tsetse fly. 

Dr. Marshall was specially requested to speak, and, after 
remarking' that lie had no actual experience with regard to 
attempts to attack the prohlem, stated: “In Khodesia I 
realise they have a very difficult prohlem; it is iinpossitle 
for them to tackle the control of flies along the same line 
as is heing attempted in the Tanganyika country. There 
will be no royal road, I believe, to the eradica,tioii of the 
tsetse. Measures which will be useful for one species may 
be useless for another. In different areas the measures will 
have to be different. The question of the native policy will 
affect the distribution of fly eradication. There is another 
point -which I think is not altogether realised by many 
Governments, namely, that the eradication of tsetse fly is 
going to be a very long, slow and expensive business. The 
hope of eradicating flies for any given area is extremely 
small.” 

Dr. Marshall proceeded to refer to closer settlement of 
natives as a method of clearing limited areas of forest and 
to the iiecessit 3 ^ of destruction of game in certain areas. He 
emphasised that destruction of game must be undertaken 
with great care and confliied to -Ihe borders of the fly areas 
for fear of scattering both game and fly. Wi-th reference 
to the use of controlled grass fires, he expressed regret that 
the method had not given good results in Southern. Rhodesia, 
and thought that if persisted in over a number of years the 
results might be better. He mentioned that at first results 
were considered unsatisfactory in Nigeria, but that their 
opinion had changed and thej^^ were now going to burn on a 
considerable scale. He was opposed to block clearance of 
forest, but thought that isolation of “islands” in the infested 
forest by suitable clearings might prove a useful measure. 
He emphasised the importance of control of motor traffic 
from the fly areas. 

The chairman (Dr. P. J. du Toit) referred to the dis¬ 
appearance of the tsetse fly from the Transvaal during the 
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rinderp-est epizootic of 1896, and its diminntioii previous to 
that year. He mentioned tliat at times tliey were seriously 
concerned witli the possibility that the fiy iiiipht again appear 
in the Transvaal. 

Major Elliott spoke more directly to teclmical otiieers 
and the necessity for co-ordinating* their ideas in a definite 
form for the guidance and information of their Governnieiits. 
He suggested the formation of a representative siib-comniittee 
to draft a resolution and produce a sainmary of the important 
points, revealed by the discussion. 

Captain Smith (Northern Ehodesia) spoke as an adminis¬ 
trative officer, and urged the necessity of the delegmies going 
back to their various Governments with definitelv formulated 
ideas. He expressed the opinion that closer settlement of 
natives would be very difficult to put into effect in Northern 
Rhodesia, and, whilst admitting the possibilities of game 
destruction, felt that such a measure could hardly be enforced 
in native territories. He referred to the big miniug develop¬ 
ments in his colony and the anticipated settlement dependent 
thereon, stating that the presence of tsetse liy in suci). a 
large proportion of the colony created very great difficulties. 
In conclusion he emphasised the importance of motor Traffic 
ill transporting flies. 

Mr. Carmichael (Uganda) referred particularly to the 
importance of the so-called ‘‘mechanical traiismission'’ of 
tiT-panosomiasis in areas free from tsetse fh' and to the use 
of “smoke houses” to treat motor vehicles leaving the fly 
areas. 

Dr. William. Andrews (Great Britain) referred briefly 
to the work of the tsetse fly sub-committee of the Committee 
of Civil Research in Great Britain and the contribution wdiich 
technical officers in the field could make towards a wider 
understanding of the problem. 

Mr. R. A. S. Macdonald (Northern Rhodesia) referred 
to the reasonably successful use of antimony potassium tar¬ 
trate (20 c.c. of a 4 per cent, solution in normal saline) as 
an injection for oxen working in a very densely infested fly 
area. “The iiiociilatioii ivas performed in the posterior ox 
other auricular vein, and the ordinary transport riders soon 
became very proficient in the routine operation. To begin 
with, oxen were inoculated regularly once a week or once a 
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fortBi^^i'it, Isni. la,ttorly tlxey werx^ porin.ittBd to work ou. tor 
a. iBOiitli or laitil., when beg-ait to loso condition 

ag'uiii, a fiiriJier inoculation Ivecaino :necc,ssju‘y. 1 lu,iv(> seen 

oxen 'whicii iia.Tc been working* Ixard and have been, ctoi- 
staiitly i'jiocniiateil as above for.over foii.r yeai‘s.” He referred 
to tfie importance of motor traffii*-, stating that he had seen 
such veliieles beai'ing literally liondreds of flies a distance of 
sixty miles fi‘o,in, tlie nearest defined belt. Tii conclxision lie 
emphasised tlie very great need for a simple and efficieni' 
sero-diagiiostic. test for trypanosomiasis in cattle. 

Gaptain Eotlielo (Mozambique) then presented a papei* 
hy one of his officers, Hr*. Maiflenho, on the treatnieiit of 
ti‘ypa.nosom ia.si s in cattle. 

The chaiinian finally asked the following gentlemen to 
act as a, sub-cominittee to draw up resolutions and a short 
sum in ary of tlie main jioints of the discussion, namely, Mr. 
Hornby, Mr. Bennett, Colonel Turnbull (Nortlieru Ilho- 
desia, Professor Oarpatio (Egypt), Mr. Carniiciiael, Captain 
Henderson (Nigeria), Mr. -Tack, Dr. van der Elst (Belgian 
Congo). 

The following resolutions were in due course adopted:— 


HESOLUTIONvS. 

Try2)cinosomia^ is. 

I. The problem of animal trypanosomiasis concerns every 
Government in Africa, thoiigli not equally; its iiiiportance 
being greatest in the centre, and diminishing towards the 
north and south. It is too big to he considered as a whole, 
and so must he divided into component parts which can be 
considered separately. A convenient method of division is 
as follows:— 


Animal 

Trypanoso¬ 

miasis 


( 


Transmission 


Trypanosomiasis 
associated with 
tsetse, T. brucei^ 


Prevention 


^ Prophylactie 
therapy. 


invax, con- 
goiense, etc. 


( Cure 


Try panosom iasis 
independent of 
tsetse, T. evami, 
I T. eqniperdnm. 


Vimmun i sati on. 
Diagnosis. 

Curative 

therapy. 


'Tsetse. 

Other 

means. 
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2. An important and gratifying conclusion derived from 
tke papers submitted hj tbe delegates from Egypt and 
Sudan is tiiat the knowledge iiecessury for dealing satis¬ 
factorily with 7\ evansi (Surar) is now siitlicieiit. As we 
know, also, tha1 T. equiperdum (Doiirine) lias been dealt 
with successfully by other countries, euj., Canada, we need 
not dwell further on that branch of animal trypanosomiasis 
which is imconnected with tsetse. 

3. The other great branch can be dealt with under the 
headings of:— 

Tsetse. 

(b) Cither means of transmission. 

(c) Prophylactic therapy. 

(d) Immunisation. 

(e) Diagnosis. 

(f) Curative therapy. 

4. Tsetse .—There is no doubt that local (‘oiitrol of 
tsetse is the greatest single step that can be taken towards 
suppressing trypanosomiasis in districts where these flies 
are found. To he able to achieve this it is necessary that 
fundamental research in the bionomics and ecology of the 
species of Glossince concerned should be continued and 
extended, the aim being to establish on a hrin basis our 
knowledge of the re-action of these insects to environmental 
influences. We urge the necessity for providing for con¬ 
tinuity in research along these lines, and consider that any 
provision made should cover a minimum period of five yeajs. 
We also deem it necessary that the chain of research stations 
for this purpose should be extended wdth a vieiv to studying 
the more important species under as wide a variety of con¬ 
ditions as possible. We thus support the scheme for tsetse 
research which was approved by the Entomological Confer¬ 
ence in London in 1920. 

While emphasising the need for research, we are not 
indiflerent to the application of existing knowledge, and in 
our opinion much more might he done to check the spread 
along roads; even if only to compelling the traffic coming 
from fly belts to pass throiigh ^^smudge houses’’ set in 
clearings. 

5. Other Methods of Transmission .—The importance of 
so-called mechanical transmission is emphasised, but it is 
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realised that we lack knowledge of details eoiiceriiiiig the 
relative importance of tlie different genera of l)lood~siic.kin,g‘ 
flies in tliivS connection, and tliat we are also ignoi’ant of the 
part, if any, played by agents other than flies. We there¬ 
fore eoinn^eiid this subject as worthy of more Fc^siNircii, 
especially as results from such research can bt^ applied 
immediately with great ecoiiom,ic advantage. 

6 . Pr02:)hy lactic Therapy .—It is realised that the drug 
Nagaiiol confers a measure of T)rotection against infection 
b.y the polyniorpliic trypanosomes, but we know of no drug 
which protects against infection by T. congolense or T . iTvm:. 
We can only enipliasise how useful such an agent would be 
for the protection of cattle and other animals pavssing tlircsiigh 
a fly-belt. 

7 . Imiiiiinuation . —The existence of small herds and 
flocks in tsetse belts is reported from several countries, and 
at one time hopes were high that selective breeding would 
produce races of domestic animals possessing* an imniimity 
tolerance (preniunition) towards all species of trypanosomes 
similar to that possessed by game. It would seem, however, 
that the ability of these small herds and flocks to live in 
their particular fij^-belts is due to a limited immunity 
tolerance towards local strains of trypanosoinevS, and that 
even this is easily broken dowm by disease (c.//., rinderpest) 
or other hardship. We fear, then, that what natural selec¬ 
tion, working through a long period and witli large niimbers 
of animals, has failed to achieve wdll not be achieved easily 
by any method of artificial selection or of active immunisa- 
tion in the ordinary immunological sense. W^hile, therefore, 
we do not advocate ahandonmeiit of attempts to immunise 
strains, do not think that useful results will be as readily 
attained by such attempts as by the expenditure of the sam,€ 
skill and energy on some other line of attack. 

8. I)iog7ions. —There is at the present time no 
sufiflciently reliable method of diagnosis available for general 
use. It has, however, been demonstrated satisfactorily (by 
Robinson) that only the technical difficulty of preparing 
large quantities of antigen standwS in the way of using the 
complement fixation test for the diagnosis of 1\ congolense 
and T. infectionvS. W'hile stressing the fact that for 

general use some more simple diagnostic method is deeir- 
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iibloj nevertlieless tlie value of the complement fixation test 
is so great—even for cliecking* more simple tests until a satis- 
Fantory simple one has been evolved—that we consider an 
<3ffort slioiild he made to overcome tlie tecliiiieal difficulty' 
referred to. 

9. Curative Therapy ,—That this branch of trypano¬ 
somiasis control is in a healthy state is evidenced hy the 
valuable communications on the subject which have been 
presented to the conference. The undoubted and rapid 
advances which are being made show that this branch of 
work needs no encouragement beyond the stimulus wliic^h 
would be furnished by a better system of interchange td' 
information among workers. 

These resolutions were, of course, intended mainly for 
the benefit of technical officers and their Ctovernments and 
are perhaps somewhat technical for the average reader. 

It will be noted, however, that the necessity for research 
along certain defined lines is urged. The necessity for 
detailed research into the bionomics and ecology of the 
various species of tsetse fly concerned in transmitting try¬ 
panosomiasis is, of course, recognised by the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia, and it is hoped that the difficulties in 
reference to the establishment of a suitable research station 
will be overcome at a not too distant date. The emphasis 
laid on the importance of so-called ^'mechanical transmis¬ 
sion/’ which in practice means the transmission of trypano¬ 
somiasis in the absence of tsetse fly, is of particular interest 
and without doubt further experimental wo 2 *k in reference 
to this question is highly desirable in this Colony. 

It is encouraging to note that the conference was of 
opinion that curative therapy, that is the treatment of in¬ 
fected animals with a view to cure, was in a healthy stale, 
and that undoubted and rapid advances are being made in 
this connection. 

With reference to measures to be adopted for the eradi¬ 
cation of tsetse fly, it may be mentioned that the method of 
controlled grass burning mentioned by Dr. Marshall has, 
according to the latest information, been abandoned in. 
Nigeria after four years’ trial, as the results obtained were 
judged insufficient to justify the expense and difficulties 
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associated with conservation of tlie f>Ta.ss. Two years^ test 
in Soiitlierii Rliodesia also g’live discoiirag'ing* results, pos¬ 
sibly attributable fr) tlie eomparatiively poor gi*ass growth in 
tlie locality of the test. This area is, liowever, typical of 
the greater part of the fly country on tlie higher veld of the 
Loinagimdi district. 

Isolation of islands of infested forest by means of cleared 
belts is a measure which has received careful consideration 
in this Colony, but unfortunately in the areas in which action 
has been necessary no method of creating such clearings has 
presented itself other than direct clearing with paid labour, 
and calculation of the expense has produced prohibitive 
figures. It is also to be realised that in this Colony action 
has been forced upon the Government over much larger areas 
tlmn have apparently been attacked witli methods of grass 
hiiniing and forest clearance in other parts oi' Africa. Tlit' 
operations hetv-een the mica fields and the IJmvukwe hills 
in. the Lomagiindi district, including tlie supplementary- 
operations in the Sipolilo sub-district, now involve an area 
of n.early a tlionsand square miles, the front being about 
sixty miles in length. In the Hartley district, with a front 
of about forty-five miles, the area at present encdosed and 
hunted is approximately six hundred square miles in extent. 
The new area to be fenced on the south-west comer of the 
Goniagundi district will add con^siderably to even these large 
figures. 

It is apparent that in the present stage (.>f development 
of the Colony, and bearing in mind the comparatively limited 
reserves available, only the least expensive of methods can 
be employed over the great areas involved. The Colony is less 
concerned at the present time with reclaiming ground from 
tsetse than with cheeking the continuous encroachment of 
the pest and protecting the settlers. The fiy is (piite capable 
of overrunning an additional ten miles or more of the country 
on a broad front in a single year if conditions are suificiently 
favourable, and nowhere has it exhibited any tendency to 
retire of its own accord. In the face of such a menace, 
measures involving native settlement and forest clearance 
are too" slow or limited in applicability to be of immediate 
value. JEowever slow game reduction may b© in eliminating 
tsetse from an infested area, experience to date is that it has 
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liad a sufficiently early eftecl in arresting actual extension 
of the definite fly area. 

Unfortunately^ however, sixcli arrest does not solve the 
whole problem in a district. Around the definitely infested 
country there is a zone of uncertain width over which occa¬ 
sional flies are more or less constantly ranging,, and the 
highly susceptible cattle of the Colony tend to contract try¬ 
panosomiasis comparatively freely in such areas. It is these 
indefinite zones, in which tsetse flies are very difficult to 
find, which are causing the greater part of the trouble in the 
Colony at present. The aim has been to thrust back the 
limits of the definite fly area to a sufficient -distance to place 
the occupied country beyond the range of this incursion, but 
full success has not yet been attained. There is, however, 
no reason to doubt that much agricultural country would by 
this time have been evacuated if the fly had been allowed 
to continue its former rapid advance in certain districts. The 
experience of the past thirty years is that advance of the 
fly does not cease of its own accord unless some natural 
barrier is encountered. 

The unremitting pressure of the fly in the direction of 
regaining its former climatic limits can only be realised by 
those who have to deal with the position as a whole and have 
access to the recorded history of the fly in the Colony since 
the great shrinkage of the fly areas following the rinderpest 
epizootic in 1896. The writer of these notes has personal 
acquaintance with great areas of country, now heavily in¬ 
fested with fly, which he traversed freely with transport 
animals in former years. Year by year the limits of the fly- 
infested country on the official maps have had to be extended. 
It appears that nothing known to science at the present day 
will stay the advance of within the potential fly 

country wherever food and shelter—^that is suitable living 
animals, including big game, and suitable forest—are suffi¬ 
ciently prevalent. Forest clearance cannot be utilised, at 
least as an immediate measure, to meet the position over 
the extended wide fronts involved. Grass fires, even if 
effective in heavily grassed areas, cannot be relied upon to 
check the advance over such extended tracts, involving very 
varied conditions, which include large areas of scanty grass. 
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Radical reduction of game is tlie only uaetliod known at 
pres-ent whicli can be applied over tliewse great areas to meet 
the fast developing menace. If the fly can be held in check 
and caused eventually to fall back from occupied country by 
this means, so that the settlers axe saved from xiiin and farms 
from evacuation, a breathing space will at least have been 
obtained-' This may allow of time for research to reveal 
other methods of control or possibly of the slow development 
of more or less permanent lines of defence, behind which 
the fly can -eventually be driven. 

The writer has purposely refrained from commenting on 
the discussion from any point of view other than entomo¬ 
logical, but this must not be interpreted as indicating in¬ 
difference to the claims of research from the veterinary and 
other aspects. It is obvious that discovery of methods of 
protecting domestic animals from infection by suitable treat¬ 
ment or of effecting a speedy and reliable cure of the disease 
would greatly modify the problem as it confronts tlie ento¬ 
mologist to-day. Moreover, the perfecting of tractors driven 
by cheap fuel available in the Colony would constitute a very 
great advance and assist greatly in the fight against the 
pest. The necessity for research into the problem from all 
standpoints is therefore clearly apparent. 

Success in fighting trypanosomiasis in domestic stock in 
one way or another is vital to the healthy development of 
the Colony. It is unquestionably one of the most pressing 
problems with which the Colony is confronted at the present 
time. 
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Soil Erosion. 


NOTES ON CONTOTJB RIDGING. 


By E, Hamilton Egberts, B.Sc. (Eng.), Assistant 
Irrigation Engineer. 


Contour ridging lias establislied itself beyond doubt as 
a successful means of combating erosion of cultivated lands, 
and several hundreds of miles’ total length are in existence 
at the present moment in Southern Ehodesia. That this 
work has been carried out within a decade from the first 
propaganda on the subject reflects the greatest credit on the 
progressive type of Ehodesian farmer, who has in so many 
cases thoroughly appreciated the imperative necessity of 
protecting his main asset—^the soil. 

All the same, it would be unwise to be misled by the 
impressive phrase ^Aeveral hundreds of miles/’ and it should 
be realised that this represents little more than the initial 
attack upon the evil of soil erosion which threatens prac¬ 
tically every one of the 400,000 odd acres under summer crops 
alone. The land already protected is probably well under 
15,000 acres, to which must be added the land which may 
be regarded as ‘'partially protected” by storm water drains 
only. 

Small as this percentage is, however, it stiU. represents 
a very considerable amount of good work, and it is encourag¬ 
ing to realise that the interest taken in the problem is an 
increasing one. Two seasons ago the total number of visits 
to farms to advise on soil erosion was less than 60, while 
last year it went up to 124, and there is every indication 
that a new record may be set up in this current dry season, 
for with the busiest period still to come the number stands 
at the time of writing at over 60. Wot only have the numbers 
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increased j but tlie scope of operation lias been greatly ex¬ 
tended by the waking of enthusiasni in districts widely 
separated from the Mazoe Valley, where the earliest work 
was iindertaken- In passing, one may remark on the fact 
that a great deal more erosion takes place on so-called flat 
land than is generally realised, and is all the more dangerous 
for the insidious and almost invisible manner in which it 
occurs. 

Most of the work of constructing contour ridges has in 
the past been carried out during the period hetween the time 
of shelling and planting the maize crop, as this makes for 
economical use of labour; but the system suffers from one 
defect, in that the soil a few inches below the surface is 
usually baked to the hardness of brick, which considerably 
adds to the difficulty and cost of other work. There is no 
doubt that it will often pay to take advantage of another 
period of the year when the farmer is again in the position 
of being compelled to look for work in order to keep his 
labour force employed, namely, about the month of March. 
By selecting the land where green manure crops have just 
been ploughed under, the soil will be found suitable to be 
easily worked up into contour ridges, thereby considerably 
reducing the cost. Another advantage is that the native 
labourers will find the excavation much less arduous, and 
increased ‘^tasks’’ may be set wdthout causing dissatisfaction. 
It is hoped that next season a greater niiiiiher of farmers 
will take advantage of the ‘"Alarch tours” of advice which 
were inaugurated this year. 

Cost of Ridging.—To the x^r^^cdical farmer this is 
naturally an item of intense interest, and sjpecial attention 
has been paid to it by the Irrigation Office. The chief point 
that emerges is that it pays handsomely to use an implement' 
such as the ^‘'Martin” ditcher, providing that a certain 
miniinuni length of ridges has to he constructed. When 
hand labour is used exclusively the cost per yard of ridge 
usually averages about 2.0 pence, while with the ditcher and 
a certain amount of manual labour the cost is practically 
halved. The requisite minimum length of ridges to warrant 
the purchase of a ditcher is about 5 miles (corresponding 
to less than 200 acres), and 'obviously it will almost alway^s 
pay two' or three neighbouring farmers to share the cost and 
■use of a ditcher. ' Under these conditions, and assuming* that 
the ridges are eighty yards apart on the average, ihen the 
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cost per acre should not exceed 5s, When conditions are 
more severe the cost may he as much as 10s. per acre, but 
even at this figure contour ridging is definitely a business 
proposition, and one cannot over-eniphasise this statement. 
The full significance of the increase in yield can only be 
appreciated by comparing the protected land with similar, 
but uiiridged, land after a few years’ further unchecked 
erosion. In other words, even if contour ridging does no 
more than maintain fertility at a constant level, it represents 
a considerable gain in comparison with the barren state which 
is the ultimate fate of unprotected lands. But we know 
that it does more than this. As reg'ards humus content aloise 
there is already every indication that the loss is reduced rc/ 
about one-third of the normal. 

As a definite illustration of the cost of ridging it ina^* 
be of interest to readers to reproduce the actual figures for 
ridges constructed last year on the farm Brinkburn, near 
Bindura. The total length of the ridges was 5,100 yards 
and the area covered was 100 acres. In many places serious 
gullies had been formed by previous erosion, and the cost 
of building timber ^^hurdles” to strengthen the ridges in 
crossing these gullies will be found included in the expenses. 
The initial work of throwing up the ridges was performed 
by a ditcher pulled by a tractor, and the ridges were subse¬ 
quently ‘^trimmed” by hand labour, each native heiiig set 
to deal with 45 yards of ridge per day, which figure could 
probably have been considerably increased. The ridges were 
extremely well-constructed, and reflect the greatest credit 


on the owner of the farm. 

Paraffin: 5 cases at 16s. 6d... £4 2 6 

Wear and tear of tractor, say. 4 2 6 

Oil: gallons. 0 15 0 

Boy driving tractor: 21 days at Is. 6d. (say) 0 4 0 

Three hoys on ditcher for days. 0 6 0 

Trimming ridges: 45 yards per day at 9d. 4 10 0 

Owner’s supervision, 3 days at £1 .. 3 0 0 

Use of 20 shovels, say. 0 10 0 

Extra for hurdles at gullies .. 1 0 0 

Engineer’s fees.* . 1 10 0 


Total. £20 0 0 

Cost per yard: 0.94 pence. 

Cost per acre: 4s. 
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Difficuitjf of Workiilga —Tlie farmer wlio lias not yet liaxl 
practical experience of working ridged land invarial^y raises 
this objection, Init it is not difficult to demonstrate that tie 
trouble is more imaginary than real. The testiiiioiiy of the 
■vast majority of farmers \y1io have had contour ridges for a. 
few seasons supports this statement. Apart fro'ni this con¬ 
sideration altogether, however, there is another ans-v^'er to 
the argnm-ent : Surely it is better to contend with a system 
of contour ridges (be it ever so irregular) which is saving 
the soil than to be handicapped by an ever-spreading network 
of gullies, which are jnst as awkward and are robbing the 
land as well. One does not have to travel far, nnfortniiately, 
to be confronted with an example of this type of erosion, 
which lias produced niimerons channels too* deep to be crossed 
and has compelled the farmer to plough up and down tJie 
lines of steepest slope, thereby accelerating the alread'v 
too-rapid process of erosion. 

What to Plant on tlie Ridges. —The existence of a con¬ 
tour ridge represents a certain loss of acreage. In point of 
fact, this area is small, since it requires nearly a mile of 
contour ridges to make up one acre, but nevertheless this 
acre xvill grow a wonderful stand of weeds unless steps are 
taken to make it produce a useful crop wdiicli will smother 
the weeds and yield a proht as well. Probably the best crop 
for the purpose is Sunn hemp, wffiich may be sown broadcast 
and covered by a light harrow. This crop will smother wmed 
growth and does not damage the ridges. An alternative, 
■which is practised by Mr. G. Rattray, of Kingston, 
Bindiira (a pioneer of contour ridges in Southern Rhodesia), 
is to hand plant maize on the ridges. The maize grows 
exceptionally w^ell under these conditions. 

Coitoiir Ridging as an Aid against Pests. —This is an 
application of the use of contour ridges which is as welcome 
as it is unexpected. The seed of wdteh weed usually enters 
cultivated land by the agency of storm water flowing from 
infested veld, and is spread from one portion of a land to 
another by the water running through. The entry of the 
seed may be denied in the first case by the existence of an 
efficient storm drain, and the spread of the weed through 
the land, which is hardly less important, is controlled by 
x'-ontoiir ridges. Here again is an argument for the monetary 
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value of contour ridges, in that the eradication of the pest 
calls for less iahoiir if it can only he localised and confined 
to definite portions of the land. 

The army worm invasion was another case in point where 
contour ridges proved a help in time of need, for in several 
instances it was possible to localise the attack of the worm 
by defending the line of a contour ridge. 

GoRGillsioil® —These notes, written perhaps somewhat at 
random, are published with the object of voicing an appeal 
that farmers of this Colony should not rest upon their 
laurels, but should rather make ev^y efiort to press ahead 
with the urgent work of protecting the soil against erosion. 
It is particularly encouraging to be able to state that this 
year, in spite of the widespread agricultural depression, there 
is no apparent slackening or diminution of enthusiasm, and 
that there is every likelihood of at least the same amount 
of protection work being undertaken as in the previous year. 
Southern Rhodesia has every reason for pride in the start 
which has been made in the campaign against soil erosion, 
but at the same time the results achieved so far represent 
a very small percentage of the cultivated areas, and there 
remains a huge work still to be done. The longer it is 
delayed, the more expensive and difficult the task becomes. 
The best plan is to start at once and deal with a definite 
■acreage every year. 
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Making a Garden in Rhodesia. 


HINTS FOE BEGINNERS AND NEWCOMERS. 


Mrs. E. M. V. Cabnegie. 


{We are 'very pleased to publish the followmg 
article which is the first instalment of a series deal-- 
ing with the flower garden and later with the kitchen 
garden. The authoress has been domiciled^ in Rho¬ 
desia {Southern and> Northern) for the past seventeen 
yeans and has a wide and practical knowledge of her 
subject. The lucidity of expression and freedom from 
ambiguities loill appeal to readers, and we feel sure 
that these articles tvill he a valuable aid to all 
who take a pride and pleasure in beautifying their 
sirrroundings with a nicely arranged and well stocked 
garden .— Editor .) 

Clearing tlie Stands —is characteristic of British people 
that 110 matter where they are or how situated, they must 
have a garden. But not everyone knows how to set about 
making one, and it certainly does not look a very inviting 
proposition when one is confronted with the trodden-dowii 
rubbish heap that usually surrounds the house when the 
builders have finished with it. Take, for instance, the exist¬ 
ing conditions on a mine camp or outside any Bhodesian 
town. A house is built and the stand defined, and you are 
left to do the hest you can about it. First and foremost you 
spend several weeks, or maybe months, trying to find a 
garden boy. Wby, it is difficult to say, but for some reason 
or other boys do not like garden work. They do not see 
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any sense in growing tilings to look at. ‘"Wiiat is it for^ 
Missus? You can^t eat it/' tiiey say; and except for tiie patcli 
where they siiiTeptitiously put in a few mealie pips^ they 
have no real interest in their work. They do it while you 
keep an eye on them, but all the time it is more or less 
iinder protest, and if you could translate their thoughts you’d 
probably find them saying,. ‘“Tt’s just the w^hite man; he’s 
quite mad!” There are one or two exceptions, ho’wever, in 
the few thousand iiatixes round about, and if you are lucky 
enough to strike one of them you will have foiiiif] a treasure. 
Such a boy—I have had two in seventeen years—will work 
whether you are there or not, and will be reell^r excited about 
the grass vSprouting on the lawn or the first vegetables 
gathered from the garden. 

Having found your garden boy, good, bad or iiidifiereiit 
(and you must take what you can get), and promised him 
an exorbitant wage, you set him to clearing the stand. There 
are bricks and sand, stones, bushes and tree trunks all about, 
and if you are going to make a garden that is worth while 
they all have to be cleared away, and in the case of bushes 
and stumps, uprooted. And the roots, especially in iSTorthern 
Rhodesia, do travel such a long wmy! Also they have a very 
persistent way of sending up a ne\Y tree from every foot or 
two that is left in the ground, and many feet will be left if 
Adam, the gardener,’ is left to his own devices. So when 
a stump is removed every single wandering root must be 
traced to its furthest extremity and cleared right out. By 
the time your stand is clear you will have enough wood for 
a very respectable bonfire, the avshes of which should be 
saved and kept for further use, as they are a very desirable 
addition to the soil of your garden-to-be. The other rubbish 
—-stones, tin cans, bottles and bricks—looks hopeless, but 
is not. If you want to grow carnations that won’t damp oif 
in the rains, you collect it ail into a heap, adding odd bits 
of iron and cement, lumps of mortar and anything that does 
not seem to belong or fit anyw'here else, and cover the whole 
lot completely with soil from around the dug-out stumps, 
mixing it freely with sand, lime and manure, and there you 
have the nucleus of a very fine carnation bed and rockery 
combined. 

Quite an effective way is to make the top of the heap 
fiat, with a few broad steps on one side leading up to it, 
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an open space in the middle which can he paved or gravelled 
or grassed 5 and a circular bed about three feet wide all rounds 
leaving a space at the steps. This is an excellent place fox 
carnations, for the^^ must have plenty of drainage to do wellj 
and here tlie^^ will never damp ofit—t he tin cans iiudenieatli 
will see to that. The largest stones that have been collected 
should be put all round the base to keep the soil from 
slipping, and others judiciously placed about the sides of 
the mound hold the earth in place right up to the top. In 
amongst them, verbenas, specially the little mauve one that 
ramps everywhere (Verbena venosa)^ swan river daisies, 
creeping geraniums and petunias will all be very happy and 
will soon make the ^Tubbish heap'’ one of the prettiest spots 
in the garden. The steps to the top should be large, flat- 
topped stones, and the creyices between them could be planted 
with portula.ca or any other small thing with very good 
effect. That disposes of a good deal of rubbish. What is 
left and all subsequent collections of weeds, mowings from 
the lawn, wnrii out plants, etc., should be heaped up in some 
inconspicuous corner at the back or put in a pit dug for the 
purpose and covered lightly with lime. When one pit is 
full or the heap big enough, make another, for this collection, 
when decayed, will prove invaluable when your garden beds 
need resuscitating. 

DonT. have a haphazard garden with no form or sym¬ 
metry about it. While your boy is busy clearing the stand, sit 
down and plan your garden. Make up your mind where your 
borders and beds are to be, and whether you have room for 
a lawm and a few flowering shrubs; also just where you want 
to have porches or pillars, and vrhether you are going to have 
crazy paving, grass walks or gravelled paths. If you have 
a few native trees left, so much the better. //: tahes a long 
time to grow a tree and very few mimites to cut it down. 

If you are lucky enough to have a little group of trees 
growing together, why not make that the site for your lawn ? 
Grass under trees is surely prettier than grass in a hare 
expanse, and more useful. And seeing that a lawn that is 
worth having takes a long time to make—at least seven 
weeks—let us consider that first. 

Lafing a Lawn^— There is nothing more refresh¬ 

ing to the eye in this country of browns and yellows than 
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a pa'tcli of cool green, and given a fairly reliable vniter supply, 
there is no reason why we should not all have a lawn. It 
may be a fairly large stretch or just a green patch under 
the trees; but whatever the size of it, it is always a sight 
for sore eyes and a respite from the glare. We will suppose 
that there is a small plot available for grass wlieri tlie garden 
has been laid out—say, 20 ft. x 50 ft. This will not require 
to be (lug very deeply—not more than 18 inches—^bnt should 
be very thoroughly turned over with pick and spade when 
it is dry, and all rubbish such as stones, sticks and weeds 
removed. 

If yon are making a garden in the rainy season, it is 
better to leave the lawn plot until there is a dry spell and 
turn your attention meanwhile to trenching for rose beds 
or flower borders. Then wheji the rain ceases awhile, go 
back to your grass patch. When thoroughly dug, rake in 
50 lbs. of air-slaked lime, sprinkled as evenly as possible 
over the entire surface. This is sufficient for 1,000 square 
feet and larger or smaller plots must be treated proportion¬ 
ately. Burnt-out carbide is a useful substitute, and both it 
and lime discourage our enemy the white ant, and at the 
same time sweeten the earth. 

Leave it to rest a week, and if it rains in the meantime, 
so nmcb the better; if not, water tlioroiiglily once, about 
the third day after raking in the lime. At the end of the 
week cover it with some kind of fertiliser. Well-rotted cow 
manure is the most easily procured and is as good as any¬ 
thing. It should be well pounded or passed through a coarse 
sieve, as if it is not sufficiently pulverised it will lie in lumps 
and produce an uneven colour in the grass. Bone dust or 
artificial fertiliser will do as well, and is better to have 
than manure that is at all fresh, as the latter, unless 
thoroughly rotted, more often than not contains a great in any 
seeds which will undoubtedly grow and quite spoil the 
appearance of any lawn. Whatever fertiliser is chosen must 
be well spaded in and the plot then left severely alone for 
a month, only taking care to remove all weeds as soon as 
they appear. At the end of the month, if you are planting 
roots, you can proceed to make drills about 6 inches apart, 
and plant firmly when the ground is not too wet. Then roll 
the ground, or if a roller is not available, pat down firmly 
with a spade and water well. 
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Bradley, kilvuyii and coiioli grass an.^ all good for plaiit- 
Tlie roots sliould be kept moist and must be tlioroiiglily 
watered night and morning if the lawm is 1)eiiig made in the 
winter or during a. dry spell of summer. If, on the other 
.hand, you are g,rowiiig your lawn from seed (Avliich is the 
most satisfactory way, though it takes a little longer), at 
the end of the month roll and wmter the ground w’-eli and 
leave it again for a week or ten days before sowing. That 
makes nearly seven weeks of preparation, but it is well worth 
while if you want a lawui that will stand heat and drought 
as well as much rain (this applies more especially to north¬ 
ern Rhodesia) and be springj?- and firm to walk on. ' It is 
the foundation that counts, as in everything else, and it pays 
to do the thing thoroughly. Also there is so much* else in 
the garden wariting to be done that you wall lose no time 
wdrile wuiiting for the plot to be ready to jdant. 

There are several kinds of gi'ass seeds from which to 
choose. Kentucky Blue is one that does well in this country 
if it has a little extra lime. Grolden City mixture is another. 
Both of these are compounded of several different kinds of 
seeds, each chosen for some special quality, i.e., one that 
creeps and fills up gaps, one for its colour, another for its 
drought-resisting qualities. And they are chosen by experts. 
Messrs. Gowie, of Grahainstown, siipplj^ the former and 
Messrs. I\ Kirchhoff and Co., corner of leppe and Loveday 
vStreets, Johannesburg, the latter. 

For a plot the size we have taken as an example (20 ft. 
by 50 ft.), 8 lbs. of seed would be enough, the cost of which 
would be about iil for the Golden City mixture and rather 
more for Kentucky Blue. Choose a still day for sowing the 
seed, and divide your plot and your seed into equal parts vso 
that it is evenly distributed. Rake it w-ell in and either roll 
it or pat down firmh', covering it with light soil before water¬ 
ing*. It must be kept moist, watered night and inoriiing if 
planted in the dry season, and covered with grass or leaves 
till the plants are established. The seed germinates' quickly, 
and there is usually a fine green mist showing about the fifth 
day. It should then have a dressing of sulphate of iron 
dissolved in wmter (| lb. to 1,000 square feet), which makes 
it knit strongly together and gives it colour. From then, 
given good conditions, it goes gaily on and needs very little 
attention beyond watering and clipping for the first month 
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or two and then mowing- once a fortniglit. Tlie shorter it is 
kept the thicker it grows, and if the ground has been iTeli 
prepared joii will have little or no trouble with weeds and 
a la.wn that is a perpetual pleasure. Should white ants 
appear, a watering wuth arsenate of lead w”ill destroy?- them. 

Roses.—Was there ever a garden without roses, I 
wonder? There are gardens with few' and gardens with 
many, but surely never one worthy the name without a rose 
at all. And they are so easy to grow and repay one so well 
for any trouble taken in preparing for them that everyone 
should have them, and lots of them. hJ'aturaily they are not 
going to produce^ their beautiful gifts of colour, scent and 
form if they are just dumped down anywhere and anyhown 
They are the aristocrats of the garden and must be treated 
in a manner -worthy of tlieii' station. 

If you intend growung roses you will probably get a 
catalogue and read therein that ‘Ttoses do -well in ordinary 
garden loam,'’ and then you will turn to the stamped and 
trodden, hard-as-nails-looking bit of plot wdiere you would 
like to have a bed of roses, and wonder if there is anything 
in all the world more unlike ‘‘ordinary garden loam/’ 
Perhaps also you will remember that there is such a thing 
as a wthite ant, a creature w'ith an apparently insatiable 
appetite for the bark of rose trees, and you -will almost decide 
to grow all your roses in tins. But don’t. Believe me, there 
is no need, and a rose in a tin is not nearly so beautiful as 
a rose in mother earth’s embrace, nor nearly so happy. With 
careful preparation and constant ciil'fivation you can outwit 
the termite and grow' your roses in the garden. 

Let us turn that terrible-looking' ground into a rose bed. 
First of all it must be dug wuth pick and shovel dowm to 
the sub-soil, or if that is very deep, to at least twm feet. 
Then put a layer of well-rotted manure to keep the soil open 
and moist before mixing the dug-out soil with manure, lime, 
wood ash and decayed vegetable substance, and returning it 
to the trench. If you are using the limed garden litter from 
your heap or pit you will not need to add more lime. If the 
ground is very heavy and inclined to cake or harden, some 
sand should be added to make it friable and porous. If, on 
the other hand, it is already sandy, the addition of some 
good loam would very imich improve it. Soil from a vlei 
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(Soiitlieiii Iliiociesia) or daiubo (jSTortliem llliodesia) is excel¬ 
lent for tills purpose. Wlien tliis lias been clone and tlie 
soil returned to tlie trench, 3 ^ou will have some very respect¬ 
able ^‘■'garden loam’’ and be readj^ for your roses. 

K’ow comes the choice of trees. If yon want roses that 
flower practically all the year round, you will get Hybrid 
Perpetiials, Tea Hoses and Hybrid Teas. The Hybrid Per- 
petiials give the richest dark colours and are very hardy, 
but do not produce so many flowers as the Tea Hoses. There 
are so many of these, and new ones constantly being pro¬ 
duced, that the choice is bewildering. We all have our 
favourites, and probably no two persons would choose alike 
if they had to select a doxen trees. The easiest way is to 
obtain a catalogue and spend a fascinating hour or two pick¬ 
ing out those you feel you must have. 

As a guide, Frau Earl Hruschki, Edel, White Kiliarney 
and Mildred Grant are among the best white roses. Francois 
Dubrieul, George Dickson, Warrior and Mrs, Edward Powell 
good red ones. Lady Hillingdon, Lilian Moore, Harry Kirke 
and Gorgeous are fine yellow ones, and four lovely pink 
varieties are Betty Hprichard, Kiliarney, Madame Abel 
Chatenay and Mrs. Stewart Clark. Climbing roses seem to 
do better where the water supply is fairly heavy, and perhaps 
the most satisfactory in this country are the Wichurianas and 
Climbing Polyaiithas, though of the ordinary climbers the 
following do well:—^iirds Rover, which is a quick grower and 
very hardy; it is a deep crimson, with a fairly large, ioose- 
petalled flowmr and very vigorous foliage—a splendid rose 
for climbing over a verandah. General McArthur is another 
good red climber, ])right crimson and very sweet scented. 
You. must be very careful to order fMinhing General 
McArthur, as there is also a bush tree of the same name, of 
which the climber is a sport. (Climbing) Lady Hillingdon 
is a lovely deep yellow rose, which also has a connection 
among the bush roses. Mermaid is a single jmllow rose with 
beautiful foliage and is a strong grower. Among the 
Wichurianas the best for this country are:—xllberic Barbier 
(yellow), Emily Gray (yellow), Lady Gay (bright pink), 
Royal Scarlet (scarlet) and Hiawatha, a lovely pink rose 
with white centre. Some good polyantha roses are Blush 
Rambler (pink), Cornelia (strawbei'ry) and Moonlight (white 
and yellow). Climbing roses need very little pruning and 
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flower almost all tlie j-ear round, Wicliiirianas are spier.did 
for covering banks or any irregnlar patckes of groniiiL as 
tbey are evergreen and very strong and rapid in growtli. 
Single roses do well and quickly form large bnskes. Tke 
flowers are not, Iiowever, very good for cutting, wkicli is 
perhaps the reason why they are not more popular. If tliey 
are grown at all they should be in a bed by themselves and 
not mixed with their more highly cultivated relatives. 

A bed of single roses is a lovely sight in the early 
inoriiing, when the buds are just unfolding. Irish Eire- 
floDie has buds like lig'hted candles, which open to deep 
orange splashed wnth crimson. Irish Beauty is e pure 
white rose with golden anthers—a lovely thing. Irish 
Afterglow is well named, for in bud it is deep orange and 
the open flower strawberry pink. Isobel is a clear bright 
pink flushed with scarlet. Mrs. Oakley Fisher, a rich 
orange yellow, with large flow’ers. Red Letter Day is not 
quite single and is a wonderful sight with its crimson flowers, 
which fairly cover the tree. Dainty Bess is one of the 
newer roses; it is a salmon pink with stamens of crim.soii 
and gold and very free-flowering. There are, of course, 
very many more; these are just a few that have proved them¬ 
selves here and there in the country. Whatever the kind 
chosen, they must he very carefully planted. Quite a large 
hole must be dug to receive them, and any bruised or broken 
roots cut away. The healthy ones must he spread out as 
widely as possible and care must be taken to see that no 
fresh manure is anywhere near them. The soil should be 
shaken between the roots and more and more added until 
the part where the rose was grafted is covered at least one 
inch. This being done, the plant will send down roots from 
above the graft as well as below it, and so become cIou])ly 
rooted and much stronger. The soil should then be trodcl&a 
down all round the roots of the plant (it is not enough to 
press it down with the hand, as this does not make it siiiS- 
ciently snug) and the ground literally' soaked with water. 

Some people water roses too much and produce mildew; 
others give them a sprinkle now and then and half starve 
them. Both are wrong. When a rose tree wants water it 
wants plenty and should be soaked, but this needs only to 
be done about once a week in dry ^veather and not at all in 
the rainy season. 
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It is a good plan to give roses niamire water when they 
begin to bloom, and to continue to do so (once a week) all 
the while they are flowering; also, in the aiitiimii about 
March or April, to put half-rotted manure round the plants. 
This serves a double purpose, encouraging autumn bloom and 
keeping the soil moist. 

To discourage the white ant all rose beds should be con¬ 
tinually hoed or dug over with a small garden fork, taking 
particular care to turn over the soil just near the plants, 
specially in dry weather. By this means also you double 
the value of watering and rain, and many gardeners will tell 
you that a thorough hoeing is as good or better than a 
watering. 

Slioiild your roses become infested with insects—and 
there are in this country one or two pests that are particu¬ 
larly fond of them—they should be sprayed with a special 
wash in the evening and with clear water nest morning. A 
recipe is given for this purpose in the section called 
'^Etceteras” (to appear later). 

When the trees are firmly established, look out foi* 
suckers from belo*w the graft and remove them as soon as 
they appear or the rose wull be entirely ruined. You may 
get a vigorous-looking lot of leaves, but you will get no 
flowers. If there is the slightest doubt as to whether the 
shoot belongs to the stock or the scion, it is much safer to 
out it right off. Also take away every weak shoot that comes 
in the way of a better one and rub off* all buds growing 
towards the centre of the tree, then you will have a strong 
and graceful bush and roses that will delight your heart 
practically all the year roxind. 

Remember to choose an open aspect for your roses, for 
in spite of the heat thej^ prefer it to shade and are not nearly 
so likely to become mildewed. 

The best time for transplanting roses is just before the 
rising of the sap, before the new buds begin to swell and 
when- the old leaves are falling or turning yellow. It is 
possible, however, in this country to transplant at almost 
any time, provided the roots are not exposed to the air for 
any length of time in transit and also that the conditions 
the plant goes to are practically the same as those it has 
left. 

(To be contiimed.) 
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Notes from the Irrigation Branch. 


Cheaper Power for Tractors- —^As readers are aware, the 
possibility of utilising a cheaper fuel than paraffin or crude 
oil is of great economic importance to this Colony. The use 
of green wood fuel for the production of suction gas would 
be the ideal solution of the problem, but there are many diffi¬ 
culties in the way of its general adoption, tiz., loss of power 
when utilised in a tractor designed to convSume oil fuel, and 
the problem of efficiently purifying the gas in a compact and 
comparatively light outfit. The first defect can only be 
obviated by purchasing a higher powered tractor than would 
be required if paraffin were to be used as fuel, as at present 
there is no tractor in the market designed to run solely on 
suction gas. A tangible proof that the second defect, how¬ 
ever, is capable of solution was afforded by the arrival in 
Salisbury last month of a 4-ton Karrier lorry fitted with a 
Reading Compound Gas Producer attachment. This lorry 
had travelled up from Durban and utilised wood obtained 
on the way for the development of power, the fuel consump¬ 
tion being on the average about 3 lbs. of wood per mile. 
Many demonstration trips were given in the neighbourhood 
of Salisbury which proved the reliability of the outfit wffien 
operated on wood obtained locally. It was found desirable 
to strip the bark from indigenous timber before use, as 
apparently the bark of Rhodesian timber contains a high 
percentage of silica, which tends to clog the grates in the 
producer. 

In the Compound Gas Producer no water is required 
for the production of the gas, which is solely derived from 
the combustion of wood, nor is any water required for 
scrubber attachments, as the products of combustion are 
drawn downwards through two grates and twice exposed 
to the intense heat of the fire, and all volatile matter thus 
extracted and a clean dry gas obtained which only contains 
a small proportion of dust. The gas, after leaving the com¬ 
bustion chamber, passes through scrubbers which encircle 
the producer, and is then delivered direct to the engine. 
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Tile scrubbing material consists of steel filings, asbestos 
cord, pebbles, etc., whicli require cleaning about once in 500 
miles. Tbe compact nature of the outfit will be realised 
when it is stated that a 30-60 b.h.p. producer complete only 
weighs 4 cwt. 

A Rushtoii tractor fitted with this type of producer has 
been ordered by the Union Government, and the results of 
the trials will be awaited wfith interest. The Rhodesian 
Government has been alive to the possibilities of producer 
gas as fuel and had certain trials carried out in England 
last year with Rhodesian wood on a Peterboro’ tractor fitted 
with the Compound Gas Producer. These trials were 
favourably reported on by Mr. Struben, the consulting 
engineer appointed for the purpose of conducting these tests, 
and the Government advised that a tractor fitted with the 
producer attachment should be tried out under ordinary 
Rhodesian farm conditions for a lengthy period. It is hoped 
that it be found possible at an early date to give effect 
to this recommendation, as a severe reliability trial of this 
nature would be of the greatest value. 

irrigation Deyelopirieiit. —^During the recent circuit of 
the Water Court in Mashonaland, applications for irrigation 
schemes totalling in all about 1,400 acres were dealt with. 
It was gratifying to note that most of the schemes were 
either actually completed or definitely under process of 
construction. 

On Messrs. Ward and Phillips^ properties, New Year’s 
Gift and BuffeFs Drift, in the Melsetter district, a scheme 
for the irrigation of 500 acres is under construction and a 
portion of the area is already under irrigation. This must 
surely be one of the cheapest irrigation schemes in the world, 
as the total cost is unlikely to exceed £100. In the early 
stages of development it is intended to grow ordinary winter 
crops, such as wheat, barley and oats, but later it is probable 
that the whole area will be put under tea when full develop¬ 
ment is reached. At the time of the Court’s visit in early 
July wheat was already being reaped from a portion of the 
area under irrigation. The unique experiment of growing 
tea under irrigation in this area is apparently proving very 
successful, as the report on samples of the locally grown 
product submitted to the British Tea Growers’ Association 
is to the effect that it is better than high-grade Assam tea. 
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The pioneers of this experiment, however, have had the 
advantage of a life-long experience of tea growing, and it 
is not suggested that the success of the experiment will 
induce another ''boom’’ in this Colony. It is of interest 
to note that on this estate portions of the irrigable area are 
consistently planted with maize in order that early mealies 
may be obtained, and in addition that irrigation water may 
be applied during the partial drought periods experienced 
in summer. 

In the Miitema Reserve, situated in the Sahi Talley, an 
irrigation scheme which will command 250 acres of land is 
in process of construction, the cost of the scheme amounting 
to about J300, being financed from f^ative Trust Funds. It 
is not anticipated that this scheme will in any way induce 
native competition with European irrigators, as the area is 
remote from markets and the intention is merely to grow 
mainly native grain crops under irrigation and thus ensure 
consistent yields in this area of very erratic rainfall. It is 
hoped in this way to obviate the necessity for famine relief 
measures which have been commonly required in the past. 

Near Macheke considerable developments have taken 
place on the property of the Anglo-Rhodesian Tobacco Com¬ 
pany, and certain of the schemes originally constructed by 
that pioneer of irrigation, Mr. Jelliman, again put into 
operation. It is intended to irrigate about 120 acres on this 
estate, to he utilised for the growth of fodder crops and also 
for the planting out of early tobacco. 

An example of keenness in marketing was displayed by 
one irrigator near Odzi, who was disposing of tons of 
vegetables per vreek under contract to a mine near Sinoia, 
and who confessed to be doing reasonably well out of the 
contract. 

S©il Erosion- —The Irrigation Engineer (Matabeleland) 
reports that on a farm at Essexvale 1,600 feet of contour 
ridging has been pegged out, and it is hoped that this will 
be the forerunner of many farms in Matabeleland on which 
similar soil erosion protection works will be constructed. 
The farmer in qnestion decided on adopting this measure 
after noticing the erosion which had occurred after one 
season’s ploughing and having in mind the excellent results 
achieved by similar work he had carried out in the Banket 


area. 


C. L. R. 
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N^otice. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


IMPOETATION OF PEDIGREE LIVE STOCK 
FROM ENGLAND. 


Arrangements have been made whereby farmers in this 
Colony can import pedigree live stock—bulls, cows and/or 
heifers, rams, ew^es, boars and sows—^from Great Britain 
under the scheme existing between the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia and the Empire Marketing Board, which 
provides for the payment of the ocean freight and railage 
from Capetown to destination stations in Southern Rhodesia. 

The Government, through the Live Stock Loan Fund, 
is prepared to grant financial assistance to approved appli¬ 
cants to purchase live stock up to the maximum amount 
under each heading indicated below, provided that the 


applicant in the first place deposits 25 per cent, of such 
amount. 

For purchase of pedigree bulls. £200 

For purchase of pedigree cows and heifers . 250 

For purchase of pedigree sheep . 150 

For purchase of pedigree pigs . 150 


Stock owmers not requiring financial assistance may, 
subject to the approval of the Minister of Agriculture and 
Lands, have any selected pedigree animal exported under the 
assisted passage scheme. 

Inoculation of cattle against redwater and gall-sickness 
will be effected at the buyerrisk and request, subject to 
the approval of the Director of Veterinary Research and pro¬ 
vided the animal to be inoculated conforms to the require- 
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ments laid down on page 227 of tte Rhodesia Agricultuml 
Journal for April, 1925, and Bulletin jSTo. 536. 

As all animals exported from Great Britain under this 
scheme must he shipped prior to the 31st Marcdi, 19f3l, early 
application to participate in the scheme is essential, and no 
application received after the 30th September, 1930, can he 
considered. 

Further particulars in connection with the cost of inci¬ 
dental expenditure, insurance, terms of payment, etc., to¬ 
gether with forms of application to participate in this scheme, 
may he had on application to the Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture. 

C. K. BEAIN, 

Acting Secretary. 

Department of Agriculture, 

Salisbury, 

19th July, 1930. 


Seeds for Sale, Gwebi Farm. 

Edible Caiina . ... 9/- per 100 tubers. 

Sweet Potato Tubers .11/- per bag. 

All prices quoted are for delivery free at any station or 
siding in Southern Rhodesia. Before sending cheques, in¬ 
tending purchasers are advised to ascertain that the seeds, 
etc., required are still available. Cheques should be made 
payable to “Gwebi Farm.” All orders and enquiries should 
be addressed to the Chief Agriculturist, Department of 
Agriculture, Salisbury, not direct to the GweM Farm. 


a 
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Correspondence. 


[iVo responsibility is accepted hy this Journal for the 
views expressed by coTrespoifidenisJ\ 


The Editor, 

The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, 

Sir, 

The Diplodia Menace, 

With reference to the serious menace of Diplodia to 
which reference has been made in seTeral articles in the 
Journal lately, I should like to ask if there is any restriction 
on the sale of infected seed hy unscrupulous growers or 
dealers, as it would appear that with the disease on the 
increase, as it undoubtedly is, a more certain way of 
disseminating it could not be devised than the distribution 
of apparently sound but actually infected seed —vide your 
article, ‘‘The Few Brown Kernels in Your Maize Seed,’’ of 
July, 1929. 

I would at the same time sound a warning to fellow 
maize growers to be careful in the seed they buy, and to 
insist on a guarantee that not only the seed has been 
inspected by a competent Government official, but the lands, 
where the crop has been growing, at intervals during the 
course of its growth, to ensure absolute freedom from any 
chance of introducing the disease on to clean lands, which 
has been my unfortunate experience this year, 

I consider legislation on the above lines to be 
absolutely essential, and that no seed whatsoever should be 
allowed to be offered for sale without the above guarantee, 

I cannot, for obvious reasons, mention where my seed 
came from (I wish I could), but I can at least mention that 
over 100 acres of i)reviously absolutely clean land, 30 acres 
of which was quite new land, is now all heavily infected, 
and for the sake of the price of 10 bags of seed I shall 
probably be the loser hy some hundreds of pounds before 
the disease is eradicated—if it ever is. 

I am, etc., 

Bemhesi, J. R. Peeeins. 

19th July, 1930. 
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The Plant Pathologist appends the following note: — 

The question of legislation to control the sale of maize 
seed is one which bristles with difficulties, chiefly owing to 
the absence of any local standards by which seed may he 
Judged. The matter referred to by Mr, Perrins, namely 
Di'plodia infection, is not quite as serious as he imagines, 
inasmuch as the disease is not transmitted from infected 
seed to the cobs of the standing crop. As has been pointed 
out. on a number of occasions, infection of the growing cob is 
brought about by spores which are harboured in old maize 
trash and carried by the wund to the main crop. Thus it is 
common to find a large percentage of mouldy cobs reaped 
from new land. The destruction of all old maize stalks, 
husks and cobs before the advent of the rainy season is the 
surest method of eradicating Diplodia under present 
conditions, and legislation along these lines would appear 
to he more desirable than tbat vsuggested by your 
correspondent. 

That a great deal can be done by methods of selection 
to ensure a sample of seed which wflll give a good stand 
is unquestionable, but even our best maize growers are not 
able to exclude Diplodia from tbe seed for which they have 
gained high reputations. There is ample justification for 
saying that it is not possible to obtain Diplodia-iiQe seed 
anywhere in the Colony. It is because this state of affairs 
exists that seed treatment is recommended w'ith confidence 
by the Department. It must not be inferred from these 
remarks that Rhodesian seed is of poor quality, because most 
large maize growing countries throughout the world are 
suffering from the same disabilities. 

A great deal of work needs yet to be done before the 
losses from Diplodia can he reduced to negligible proportions, 
but in the meantime the farming community can help them¬ 
selves by practising seed selection and thorough field 
sanitation. 
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Chibi— 

Mteiidelencle . 0.22 

Crwanda— 

Gwanda Gaol. 0.02 

Tuli. 0.01 

Insiza— 

Albany. 0.28 

Filabnsi .. 0.05 

Fort Rixon. 0.45 

Inyezi . 0.06 

Lancaster. 0.11 

Scaleby. 0.08 

Wanezi Mission . 0.16 

Matobo— 

Bon Accord .. 0.12 

Holly's Hope. 0.10 

Longsdale. 0.20 

Matopo Mission . 0.18 

Mtsbabezi Mission . 0.07 

Rhodes Matopo Park . 0.06 

IT mzing wane— 

Essexvale . 0.10 

Hope Fountain . 0.25 

ZONE C.— 

Charter— 

The Range . 0.35 

Chilimanzi— 

Central Estates . 0.17 

Gwelo— 

Lalapanzi. 0.10 

Wold Farm .. 0.08 

Hartley— 

Carnock. 0.06 

Lomagundi— 

Mpandegutu . 0.17 

Pendennis. 0.09 

Robbsdale . 0.03 

Woodleigh. 0.12 
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Mazoe— 

Pembi E.-aiicli . 0.03 

Salisb'ury— 

Agricultural Experiment Station ... 0.16 

Ballineety. 0.05 

Cleveland Dam . O.OS 

Forest I^ursery .. 0.07 

Salisbury Agricultural Dept. 0.04 

Sebastopol. 0.11 

Tobacco Experiment Station . 0.01 

Western Commonage . 0.03 

ZONE D.— 

Darwin— 

Rusambo . 0.01 

Inyanga— 

Inyanga . 0.,10 

Juliasdale . 0.98 

Makoni— 

EagleA Nest. 0.10 

Mazoe— 

Atherstone. 0.21 

Bellevue . 0.14 

Bindura . 0.19 

Citrus Estate. 0.03 

Craigengower. 0.40 

Donje . 0.12 

Frogmore. 0,07 

Glen Divis . 0.07 

Kilmer . 0.16 

Mazoe Dam . 0.02 

Ruia. 0.15 

Teign. 0.17 

Virginia . 0.02 

Visa . 0.24 

Zombi' Farm . 0.47 

Mrewa— 

Montclair. ... 0,03 

Mrewa. 0.16 

Nyaderi Mission .' 0.10 
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Salisbury— 

Arctimis . O.IT 

Glenara . 0.15 

Kilmiiii' .. 0.01 

Meadours . 0.04 

Pendennis. 0.18 

Vamoiia . 0,12 


ZONE E— 


Belingwe— 

Sliabam*. 0.53 

Bikita— 

Angus Rancli . 0.26 

Bikita. 2.02 

Cliibi— 

CMbi ... .. 0.30 

Lnndi . 0.22 

Citilimanzi— 

Allanbeny. 0.32 

Pelixburg . 0.32 

Induna Farm. 0.20 

Mukowries. 0.40 

Tliornliill . 0.53 

Grlltu— 

Devnli Store . 0.18 

Eastdaie Estates. 0.28 

Plenary . 0-38 

Gwelo— 

G-lencraig. 0.28 

Partridge Farm . 0-23 

Slxeep E/im Farm. 0.12 

Inyanga— 

St. Trias’ Hill. 0.36 

Inska— 

StonebaiB (Brae Valley) . 0.61 
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Makoiii— 

Craigendoraii . 0.31 

Eairidzi . 0.35 

Monte Cassino . 0.18 

Enati. 0.18 

Springs. 0.17 

Marandellas— 

Eonongwe ... .. 0.03 

Delta .. 0.23 

Liisliingtoii. 0.1.1 

Maclieke .. 0.10 

Marandellas N.C. 0.04 

I7elson . 0.19 

Melsetter— 

Kew Year’s Gift. 0.40 

Ndanga— 

Doornfontein. 0.90 

Triangle Eanch . 0.09 

Seliikwe— 

Aberfoyle Eanch . 0.70 

Hillingdon . 0.47 ^ 

Rio.. ... 0.33 

Safago .. 0.30 

Selnkwe . 1.19 

Unitali— 

Argyll . 0.44 

Embeza. 0.97 

Fern Yailey ... .. 0.41 

Mountain Home.. 2.19 

Mutninbara Mission. 0.17 

Odzani Power Station . 1.10 

Park Farm . 0.59 

Premier Estate . 0.16 

Sbeba. 2.46 

Stapleford. 2.18 

St. Augustine’s Mission . 0.74 

Umtali Gaol . 0.14 
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Yictoria— 

Bniceliame . 0.47 

CaDiLria . O.rSl 

Che veil den. 1-06 

Glipsliani. 0.47 

Gokomere. 0.28 

Kimberley Eaiich . 0.05 

Masbaba^. 0.34 

Ifiltonia . 0.18 

Biverdene Kortb. 0.50 

Saleniore . 0.92 

Silver Oaks . 0.48 

Yictoria .. 0.25 

ZONE F.— 

Melsetter—. 

Cbikore . 1.22 

Lettie Swan . 1.47 

Melsetter . ... 2.18 

Yerniont . 1.41 

TTintali— 

Clondlands . 1.11 




















Export of Cattle from Southern Rhodesia, 1930. 
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Farming Calendar. 


August. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

This month is one of inaction as far as the apiarist is concerned and 
the hive inmates are best left alone, except that once a week a corner 
of the quilt on the top crate may be lifted to see if the wax moth has 
gained a footing, as may easily be the case in a colony weakened by 
death from sundry causes, and in which case all such frames should at 
once be removed. Towards the end of the month, with warmer weather, the 
bees will be tempted out for play spells, cleansing flights, etc., and, 
according to the season, entrance stops may be opened out slightly with 
advantage. 

In the workshop see that a spare hive or two are in readiness, well 
painted and ready for use at any hour; also have in readiness any requisite 
spares, and see that all appliances, such as veil, smoker, fuel, etc., are 

I ^ swarms may now go and come at a few minutes’ notice. Where 
tne bees have been left to their winter quarters with a fair supply of food 
good results can confidently be looked forward to for the coming honev 
flow of the early winter weeks. ^ “ 


CITKUS FRUITS. 

The first or spring growth should commence about the middle of the 
month, and the trees should have a good soaking of water when the new 
growth commences. If Washington Navel oranges are to set their main 
crop, frequent irrigations must take place from the time of blossoming 
up to ^ the rainy season. These irrigations create the necessary humid 
conditions which are so essential to secure a satisfactory setting of this 
orange. It_ is advisable to stimulate the growth of unthrifty trees with 
?? one to one and a half pounds of nitrate of soda when 

the first irrigation is given, this application of fertiliser to be followed 
by good cultivation. The amount of fertiliser recommended is for mature 
trees. The packing of late varieties will continue throughout the month. 
iNo bearing trees should suffer for want of moisture. Irrigation should 
not take place immediately before the harvesting of export fruit—at least 
ten days should elapse between irrigation and the harvesting. This is 
the best month to cut down citrus trees for re-working to better varieties 
harvested, all dead, diseased and broken branches 
growth ^ be carefully cut out before the trees come into new 

CROPS. 


If not already marketed, the main potato crop will probably be sold 
about now. Do not forget to grade the potatoes properly according to size. 
The buyer wants potatoes—table or seed—of even size, not large and small 
indiscriminately mixed. Select and clean farm-grown seeds ready for next 
Jason’s planting. Label the bags with name and weight of contents. 
Build a proper shed for your seed potatoes on the lines recommended in 
the Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Sort over seed potatoes in store and 
remove any diseased or rotten. Green oat or barley fodder on wet vleis, 
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or tinder irrigation, will become ready for cutting. Press on with plongii- 
ing and cross-ploughing. Decide what crops are to be grown next season, 
and, if you think fit, discuss the matter with officers of the Department 
of Agriculture. If you have not already effected aU your purchases, con¬ 
sider the question of what seed you will require to buy for next season, 
and discuss the matter with other farmers. If in doubt, consult the 
Department of Agriculture. In fi’ost-free situations, potatoes can be 
planted for an early crop under irrigation or on damp land. Cart and 
spread your farmyard manure and plough it under as soon as spread to 
avoid loss. If you have any long stable manure, apply it to your heaviest 
land. The application of phosphatic fertilisers to the land can continue. 
If yon do not already have one, put up an implement shed, even if it 
be only poles and grass. Keep wagons and Scotch carts under a similar 
shed or in the shade of trees. Speed np the making and burning of bricks 
if this is stiH in progress. 

DAIRYING. . 

At this time of the year the farmer should experience very little 
difficulty in producing cream of first-grade quality. As a rule the weather 
is sufficiently cold to prevent cream, produced under average conditions, 
from undergoing rapid deterioration, and it is not usually necessary, 
therefore, to separate a cream of such high butter fat content as is 
required during the warmer months of the year. During the winter months 
the separator should be adjusted so as to deliver cream testing 40 to 45 
per cent, butter fat. 

On exceptionally cold days care should be taken that the milk is not 
allowed to become too cold before separation—^for efficient skimming, the 
milk should be separated immediately after milking and at a temperature 
not lower than 90 degrees F. 

Farmers engaged in butter-making are usually successful in obtaining 
a good grain and firm body in butter at this season of the year. Cream 
can quite easily be cooled to churning temperature if placed outside the 
dairy and exposed to the atmosphere overnight. During cold weather, 
however, it is more frequently necessary to warm the cream for churning. 
The most satisfactory method of warming the cream to the proper 
churning temperature is to place the bucket or receptacle containing the 
cream in a tub or bath of water at a temperature of about 95 degrees F., 
stir the cream frequently and replace the water when cold. 

This is usually a critical time of the year for young dairy stock. For 
dairy heifers, weaned calves, etc., there is possibly no better ration than 
one consisting of maize silage, legume hay and mixed concentrates, and 
these feeds, if supplied in liberal quantities, should serve to keep the young 
stock in a thrifty, growing condition. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

All plantings of deciduous trees should he completed by now, as the 
late planting of these trees is generally unsatisfactory. Pruning may be 
continued up to the middle of the month. It is advisable to water or 
irrigate all deciduous trees before blossoming; if possible, a second 
irrigation should be given after the trees have set their fruit. Follow 
up the irrigations with good cultivation. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Potato.—Early planted crops of potatoes may be attacked by cater* 
pillars. The crops should be sprayed immediately with an arsenical wash. 

Cabbage Family.—Young plants of this family should be kept sprayed 
with an arsenical wash to check, attack by webworm. Do not spray plants 
of which the foliage is to be eaten within three weeks of use. 

Onion.—May still be troubled with thrip. Use tobacco wash or paraffin 
emulsion. 
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Citrus Trees,—May be sprayed or fumigated against scale ^insect^ 
having regard, however, to presence of fruit and _ blossom. Spraying and 
fumigating for scale should not be carried out "whilst trees are in blossom. 
Clear young growth of aphis previous to blossoming, using nicotine, 
tobacco wash or Derris. * 

Guava.—Collect and destroy remnants of late crops to keep down 
citrus codling, especially if trees are in vicinity of citrus orchards, 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Complete digging or forking over the soil as early as possible. Divide 
and replant dahlias, delphiniums, Shasta daisies, etc. Plant bulbs—tube¬ 
rose, arum lilies and gladioli. Sow seeds of hardy annuals. Mulch newly- 
planted roses, shrubs, etc. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Plant out asparagus, cabbage, cauliflowers, onions and early potatoes. 
Sow seeds of tomato and other plants that are susceptible to frost in a 
sheltered position; also seeds of various vegetables and salads for summer 
use. 

FORESTRY- 

Cuttings of ornamental shrubs, roses, etc., struck in sand last month 
should be transplanted into good soil as soon as they show a good healthy 
growth of leaves. A large percentage of cuttings will damp off if left in 
sand longer than about six weeks. No manure should be added to the 
potting soil. Seed beds should be prepared and gum seeds sown if required 
for planting early in the season. If the trees are to be grown in seed beds 
only and not in tins, then gum seeds should not be sown until October, or 
later, as they will get too large. 

GENERAL. 

Fire guards should be completed and every precaution taken to guard 
against loss of grazing from fires. Natives commence ploughing their 
softer land this month, and for this reason, as well as because beer is 
plentiful at the kraals, local labour is apt to be scarce. At this time 
of the year, however, the need for boys on farms is not so severely 
felt as later on. 


POULTRY. 

Bv the end of this month all those who are not able to give much 
attention to the chicks while in the growing stage should have stopped 
hatching. Those who can give some extra care, can continue hatching for 
another month, but not later, for chicks hatched after August are usually 
slow in growth and weedy. They do not lay till some months after they 
should, and eggs are few in number; in fact, they are generally unprofitable. 

Now that the hot weather is approaching, a constant war on insects 
must be carried out, and of these sand fleas and fowl ticks (erroneously 
called tampans) will be found to be the most troublesome. A bulletin 
on fowl ticks can be obtained upon application to the Poultry Experts, 
Department of Agriculture. Sand fleas, as most poultry keepers know, are 
found on the face, wattles, ear-lobes and combs of the birds. Application 
of carbolised vaseline will usually kill them at once, or two or three 
applications of any ordinary grease on successive days are efficacious. More 
than this is, however, necessary, for the breeding quarters of these insects 
(and they multiply very rapidly) are in the dust on the floor of the house 
and that of the run. 

The best preventive is a hard floor (preferably of concrete) with no 
cracks. If this is not possible, the floor and around the house should 
fee treated every week in one of the following ways :—(1) Thorough soaking 
with a solution of one teacupful of Kerol, Jeyes, Hycol, Izal, or similar 
disinfectant to a paraffin tin of water, or (2) with a strong solution of 
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salt and watei^ or (3) dusting over and raking into the soil a mixture 
of one part flowers of sulphur and two parts finely powdered lime. 

Ducks.—See that the bi'eeding ducks have plenty of water, and if 
possible also some to swim in. Keep young ducklings out of the hot sun, 
otherwise there will be many deaths. The same applies to geese and 
goslings. 

Turkeys.—^Young turkeys must be protected from cold at night, for this 
is fatal to them. Give them as much free range as possible, and do not 
allow them to run round the house or on the same ground as fowls do. 
Turkeys like clean ground; any that is tainted is very detrimental to 
them. Let them find most of their food in the bush. 

STOCK. 

Cattle.—On the early granite and sand veld probably the worst of 
winter is over so far as grazing is concerned, and a nice bite of green 
grass is appearing. Care should be taken where cattle are allowed to 
graze on the early burnt grass not to let them get too much at first. 
On red soil farms the haystack will still be required, and in all cases a 
certain amount of hay or ensilage should be held in reserve against the 
possibility of very late rains. The bulls may again be put back into the 
herds. Any very young calves should be kept near home, and dipping 
should be carefully attended to. In dairy herds on any soil whatever, 
feeding, housing and bedding cannot be relaxed. Cows in full milk will 
benefit by a ration of, say, 5 lbs. of maize {crushed and soaked), 30 lbs. 
to 40 lbs. of ensilage or pumpkin and 8 or 10 lbs. of hay. If it is possible 
to give, in addition to the above daily ration, 2 lbs. of peanuts, crushed 
with the shell, or linseed ground with maize, or oil cake, a very 
great benefit will be derived. Calves, especially young ones, must be 
carefully watched; they should not run too far, and are better inside, 
except \vhen the weather is wai-m. It will pay to feed to them a little 
sweet hay, bean meal, linseed, peanuts or peanut cake and a small ration, 
of green food. 

Sheep.—Sheep should give little trouble at this time of the year, but 
on very dry veld a handful of mealies and a little hay or ensilage will' 
materially assist ewes with young lambs. 

TOBACCO. 

The seed bed site should be cleared and well ploughed, preparatory 
to burning and sowing. The usual date of sowing the first beds is the 
15th September. Bulletins covering every phase of tobacco culture can 
be had upon application to the Editor. 

VETERINARY. 

Redwater and gall-sickness occur all the year round, although these 
diseases are more prevalent during the summer months. A good many 
deaths occur this month, however, amongst imported stock. Vegetable 
poisoning will probably be in evidence. Sheep can be inoculated against 
blue tongue. Scab is a poverty winter disease. 

WEATHER. 

No rain is to be expected, and even on our eastern mountains the 
the nights are apt to be cold, and grazing being scarce, food and shelter 
precipitation is trifling. Showers, however, do occasionally fall in places, 
but are of no consequence. The sun is often warm during the day, but 
are necessary for the stock. 


H 
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September. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

This is an important niontli for the bee-keeper, as it starts the first 
3ow of the season. All hives that were sent into winter quarters on a 
double brood chamber, or otherwise with ample food for that period, 
should now be overflowing with young in all stages and with a population 
large enough to take full advantage of the flovr. All hives should be 
carefully examined now and again, entrances opened out to suit the 
■advancing warmth of the weather, and where necessary ventilator lids 
replaced on the top crates under the hive lid. See that no worry is caused 
to the bees by ants getting up, and that ample stores of good water 
(with a pinch of salt and a dash of vinegar) are available for drinking 
purposes, of which bees consume quite a lot. Swarms can now be looked 
for; if not required, they can best be destroyed by carbon bisulphide or 
calcium cyanide—both requiring very careful handling. If it is wanted 
to increase the apiary, as soon as the scouts are seen looking round for 
a home, get the decoy hive ready filled with dummy and proper frames 
■of full foundation sheets, or, better still, if they are available, old drawn 
•out brood combs, and as soon as it is taken possession of, insert if possible 
a frame or two of unsealed brood. As a rule the swarm will settle down 
at once. Such a colony is best placed in the apiary the same evening, 
if it can be so arranged. Do not make the mistake so often seen of 
supplying the new colony with starter frames only; give them full founda¬ 
tion sheets; it pays every time, and more especially so in the first early 
honey flow. Be sure also and protect the apiary against that persistent 
robber, the honey bear or ratel, by fencing it with fowl netting and pegging 
that down with wooden pegs every two feet. The two-footed robber can 
be just as effectively dealt with by placing a small light chain round the 
entire hive fastened with small staples and a padlock. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

The fate of the citrus fruit crop is dependent upon the treatment the 
trees receive during this month. If the trees have been given the treatment 
recommended in the August calendar, and this treatment is followed by 
good irrigations and cultivation, a good crop of fruit can be expected, 
whereas a total failure may be the result if the trees suffer for want of 
moisture at this season of the year. 

If not already done, all top worked trees should be headed back early 
in the month. This cutting back will induce the dormant buds (set in 
autumn) to commence growth. As the new shoots develop the old tops 
may be further shortened back until the old top is displaced "with a new 

profitable one. 

The packing of late varieties must be speeded up and completed by 
the end of the month if possible, as the late packed fruit is likely to 
tleterlorat© in quality or come into competition with Mediterranean fruits. 

All adventitious shoots (water shoots and suckers) must be cut off 
^ they appear, and this work should be continued throughout the grow¬ 
ing season. 


CROPS. 

Utilise your labour to the fullest extent for stumping and clearing 
more land for mixed crops and for general farm development. 'Do not 
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be satisfied unless each year sees more profit-earning development work 

■ efiected.^ Good organisation of the farm work wdil permit of much being 
done without great cost. Begin marking out holes for hand check-row 
planting of maize, and apply marMre or fertiliser. Fertilisers which are 
to be broadcasted and ploughed or harrowed in can be applied. Do not 
forget that lands which have been green manured in Afarch or April will 
require a second ploughing about this date or before being seeded to crops. 
Early varieties of winter cereals ripen tliis month and require harvesting. 
Danger from frost should be past now, and crops susceptible to frost, such 
as potatoes, onions in beds for the summer crop and Jerusalem artichokes, 
may be planted where lands are moist. Pumpkins and early maize may 
be planted on viei lands. Edible canna may be planted “dry’’ during the 
latter half of this month, where some rains may be expected during next 
month. Overhaul all implemeuts and replace worn parts. Putting this 

■ off till the planting season may mean serious loss of planting opportunities 
between rains. Get out the planters and seed drills. Overhaul and place 
in proper working order. ^ Ploughing and cross-ploughing should be hurried 
on with; also the ploughing under of farmyard manure. A spiked roller 
can usefully be employed for breaking down clods, particularly on those 
lands which are to be planted first. Alake every effort to secure as good a 
seed-bed as possible; good seed-beds mean good stands, and good stands 
are all-important in securing good yields. 

DAIRYING. 

This is generally the quietest month of the year from a dairying stand¬ 
point. Moat farmers have by this time exhausted their suppiks of winter 
feed and the production of dairy products is consequently at its minimum. 
Town milk supplies are now failing off, and a greater use of purchased 
concentrates in the form of ground nut cake and bran is advisable to keep 
up the milk supply. Very little cheese is made during this month and stocks 
are naturally low. Old cheese should be cleared out of the storeroom 
before the advent of hot weather, and if possible should be sent to be 
stored under cold storage conditions. Considerable difficulty is to be ex¬ 
pected in making butter during this month, as the early spring grass is shoot¬ 
ing in the vleis and the butter is consequently very soft. To counteract this, 
greater use should be made of cotton seed cake, of which a small supply 
is expected to be available this season. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Newly planted trees must not be permitted to become too dry; 
watering by hand or gravitation must be continued until the rains com¬ 
mence. Ten gallons of water every fourteen days are sufficient for young 
tre^; these applications should he followed by the loosening of the soil 
to prevent undue evaporation of the added moisture. 

All undesirable growths on the stem and in the centre of the trees 
should be suppressed as they appear; this will enable the retained shoots 
to develop normally. 

Early fruits must be thinned out this month; only retain tw-o or three 
fruits on each bearing twig or shoot. Those that are left will then 
develop into large and attractive fruits. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Cotton.—Prevention for most of the holl-worrns will be the proper 
preparation of the ground, with thorough cultivation and eradication of all 
weeds on the land, particularly those of the family Hibiscus. Wild host 
plants for stainers should he sought out and destroyed. 

Tobacco.—^Young plants in seed-beds may suffer from cutworms. 
.Frequent cultivation and laying down of poisoned bait—50 lbs. bran and 
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21 lbs. Paris green; bring to consistency of a stiff dough, adding water 
when necessary. Distribute this over the seed-beds in the forenoon,- aS' 
the cutworm does most of its feeding at night. The beds should be* 
thoroughly burnt over with wood or dry tobacco stalks to ensure that the 
seed-beds" are free from cutworms, and baiting for any coming in from 
the surrounding ground should then be resorted to when the plants 
appear. Clear the ground for some distance round the beds, say 30 
yards in all directions, and bait this ground thoroughly before sowing— 
this clearance allows a wide margin over which the cutworms would 
have to travel. Cutworms’ moths are nocturnal in habit, so that the 
coverings of the beds need to be moth-proof at night; this should be seen 
to each evening. 

Potato.—Early potatoes are liable to suSer from caterpillars. The- 
crop should be sprayed at first sign of injury with an arsenical wash. 

Cabbage.—During this month the most prominent enemies of plants 
of this family are diamond-back moth and web-worm. Cabbage louse is 
sometimes troublesome. The young plants may be sprayed or dusted 
with an arsenical compound for the former, and sprayed with tobacco- 
wash and soap for the latter. 

Beans.—Planted under irrigation during September usually escape 
serious infestation with stem maggot. 

Citrus.—Throughout the month lime-sulphur spray (1-100) may be 
used to control yellow citrus thrip whilst on very young fruit. A useful 
spray against black aphis and thrip is the following:—Nicotine. 9 ozs.; 
Capex spreader, 7 ozs.; water, ICO gallons; Capex lime-sulphur, 1 gallon. 
This may be sprayed or fumigated against scale insects, having regard, 
however, to presence of fruit and blossom. Spraying and fumigating for 
scale should not be carried out whilst trees are in blossom. Clear young- 
growth of aphis previous to blossoming, using nicotine, tobacco wash or 
Derris. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Cultivate extensively to prevent evaporation and to keep weeds in. 
check. Water plants newly set out, especially such as have their roots 
near the surface. Thin and regulate growing shoots on roses and various 
shrubs.^ Plant out cannas and chrysanthemums (for massing and border 
decorations) and other herbaceous plants. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Sow French beans, leek, spinach, cucumber, egg plant, celery, rhubarb,. 
melons and tomatoes. Small sowings of peas, turnips, beet, lettuce, radish, 
carrot, parsnip may be made now. 


FOEESTBY. 


All cuttings struck in sand in July and not yet transplanted into good 
soil should have this done as soon as possible. Tentative sowings of eucalypt 
eeeds should now be made on a small scale, so that transplants will be 
ready in case the first half of the rainy season should prove favourable; 
otherwise, bulk sowings should he postponed to Octoher-Novemher. 

GENERAL. 

Indigenous labour is apt to become more scarce at this time of tlie year, 
the boys returning to their kraals to break up the land for next season. 
Stock are liable to stray in search of the young grass now coming up, and 
much trouble from this cause is to he looked for on unfenced farms. Natives 
are now cultivating their gardens preparatory' to sowing their crops, which 
they do much earner than do Europeans. The mischief caused by veld 
imraing becomes apparent from this time onwards, in the condition of the, 
stock, and it is ,iieceasary frequently to move them away in search■ of grazing. 




FARMING CALENDAR. 


aril 


PGULTBY. 

The supply of green food to the birds must be kept up; in fact^ during 
the hot weather they require more. 

During our dry season the ava-ilabie supply of such green foods as 
lettuces, cabbages, sunflower leaves is much reduced, but there are many 
others that can be used, such as beihambra, plumbago, wild cockscomb, 
plantain leaves, paw-paw leaves, etc. Sprouted oats, barley and wheat 
should also be used. Many of the young cockerels should now be fit for 
killing. Keep the best and get rid of the remainder. It is very advisable 
to caponise all young cockei*els when about 2^ lbs. weight. The ‘‘Eho- 
desia Agricultural Journal” of October, 1924, and Bulletin No. 517 
give clear and concise details as to the method of performing the 
operation. Some of the earliest hatched young pullets will show 
signs of commencing to lay now. No light breed bird should lay until 
it is 5 to 5^ months old, or a heavy breed until it is 6 to 6-^- months 
old. Should any show signs of commencing to lay before this, they should 
be moved from run to run to prevent their doing so. A bird that lays 
before it is fully matured will stop growing, will always be small, and 
its eggs will for its first year of laying also be small. 

When the pullets are four months old, i.e., those of the light breeds, 
they should be put into their permanent laying quarters, and those of the 
heavy breeds when they are five months old. A bird that is moved after 
it has started to lay will stop and very probably go into a moult. 

See that young ducklings get plenty of shade during the hot weather. 
Those destined for killing should not be allowed free range or even a 
medium-sized run, but should be kept fairly crowded in small runs. It 
is necessary to get the fiesh on them as quickly as possible, and the more 
rest and less exercise they have, the more rapid will be the growth, and 
also more succulent and tender the flesh. 

The hatching of turkeys should proceed rapidly and be carried on until 
the end of the dry season. See that they have plenty of chopped onions 
or onion tops or eschalots, and thick separated milk. "These are absolutely 
necessary if the turkey breeder wishes to be successful with his rearing. 
Do not give wet food; dry mash such as given to chickens is the betierl 


STOCK. 

Cattle.—Ranching cattle should require little now in a normal season; it 
is only in the event of very late rains that trouble should be expected. Where 
possible, it will be wise to keep an eye on those cows that may be expected 
to calve early, with a view to feeding'them if necessary, and seeing that 
they do not get too poor. The dairyman will carry on much as in August; 
he will, however, use his discretion (in accordance with the condition of his 
veld) as to the use of ensilage, pumpkins or other bulky and succulent food. 
He will be wise not to shorten the supply of concentrated foods for some 
time to come. A little hay or ensilage should still be kept in reserve until 
the rains have fallen in reasonable abundance. 

Sheep.—The remarks for August apply. If spring lambs are expected, 
it will be wise to see that the sheep shed is in good order—clean, dry, 
properly drained and airy. Watch that the ewes shall not be poor when 
they lamb, and remember that they cannot rear good lambs if the veld is 
bad, but must have their grazing supplemented, just as milk cows are fed 
in order to produce milk. 


TOBACCO. 

Hasten preparation of seed beds. Begin sowing seed beds each fort¬ 
night for the acreage proposed to be planted; fertilise and stimulate growth 
so as to be ready for planting out should rain come early in November. 


I 
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VETERINABY. 

There should be very few deaths from redwater and gallsickness this 
month. Cases of vegetable poisoning of stock picking up tempting young 
green shoots of dangerous character on the burnt veld are of frequent occur¬ 
rence. Sheep can be inoculated against blue tongue, but ewes in lamb should 
not be treated, on account of the danger of abortion. Scab may be prevalent. 

WEATHER. 

The temperature may be expected to rise steadily during this month. 
Bains are not due until next month, though the average over a period of 
years shows slightly more than in the previous four months, and ranges 
between .1 and .5 inch. Frost has been known to occur in September, 
although this is a very unusual event. Rain-gauges should be seen to before 
the rains commence. They should be carefully adjusted to stand exactly 
level with the lip four feet above ground, and care should be taken that no 
tree, building or other obstruction interferes with the fair precipitation of 
rain into the orifice. 


Notes from the “ Gazette.” 


**Gaz$Ue''^ Items. 

Daie. 

TOBACCO EXPORT AND MPORT REGULATIONS. 

11.7.30. Government Notice No. 453 contains the regulations governing 
the expoi't of tobacco from this Colony to the Union of 
Soutli Africa. 

AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

Government Notice No. 461 releases the farm Girliesfontein 
B from the guard area in the native district of Charter. 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which haw 
appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of charge to 
applicants in Southern Ehodesia only. Outside Southern Rhodesia, 3rl. 
per copy. 

AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

Mo. 174. Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Mo. 225. Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
No. 278. New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 362. The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 403. Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy," F.L.S. 

No. 429. Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 442. Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

No. 510. Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 513. The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 541. The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

No. 545. Artificial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 550. Onion Growing under Irrigation, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 561. Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 568. The 'Ti'eatment of Arable Land, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E, 

B. Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 581. Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Soutiiern 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 590. Rye, by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist. 

No, 591. Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

No. 598. Drought-resistant and Early-maturing Crops for Areas of Late 
Rainfall, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 599. Rhodesian Soils and their Treatment, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 601, Maize for Export, by S. D. Timson. 

No. 605. The Production of Maize in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main- 
warmg, Agriculturist. 

No. 627. The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia (Revised), by 

C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 630. The Storage of Seed Potatoes, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 634. Barley, by P. V. Samuels. 

No. 643. Noxious Weeds in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, Botanist. 
No. 650. Coffee Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by G. W. Marshall, Horti¬ 
culturist. 

No. 651. Two Important Leguminous Crops: The Velvet Bean and 
Dolichos Bean, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 656. Tractor Notes, by A. W. V. Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 

No, 657. Hay-making in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agri¬ 
culturist. 

Ho. 663, The Use of Fertilisers and Manures in Southern Rhodesia, by 
A. D. Husband, A.I.C., Chief Chemist. 

Ho. 672. Hay-making in Rhodesia, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 
No. 674. Top Dressing of Maize against Stalk Borer, by H. C. Arnold. 
No.' 681. The Sunflower (Helianthus Annuus) (Revised), by S. D. Timson, 
M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 684. Warning to Maize Growers: Maize for Export. 

No. ^5. Notes on Farm Practice at the Government Farm, Gwebi, by 
S. D. Timaon, M.C., Dip.Agric. 
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No. 694. The Edible Ganna (Ganna Edulis), by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 695. The Castor Oil Plant (Kicinns spp.)^ by S. D. Timson, M.C., 
Dip.Agric. 

No. 697. Results "of Analysis of Samples taken under the “Fertilisers, 
EArrn Foods, Seeds and Pest Remedies Ordinance” during 
the year 1927-28. 

No. 700. Further Notes on Farm Practice at the Government Farm, 
Gwebi, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 704. The Importance of Research on Pasture Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by A. D. Husband, A.I.C., Chief Chemist. 

No. 705. Suggested Cropping Programmes for Farms on the Sand Veld, 
by D. E. JMcLoughlin, Assistant Agriculturist. 

No. 706. A Farmers’ Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring, 
Agriculturist. 

No. 708. Witch Weed or Rooibloem (Striga Lutea)—a Serious Menace 
to Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., F.R.S.A., Agriculturist. 

No. 709. Sand Veld Farming and its Possibilities, by E. D. Alvord, 
M.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 710. Monthly Reminders' for the Farming Year, by the Division of 
the Chief Agriculturist. 

No. 713. Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., Agriculturist. 

No. 724. Ploughing by Tractor, by A. W. V, Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 

No. 727. Farmyard Manure, by A. P. Taylor, M.A., B.Sc., Agricultural 
Chemist. 

No. 743. Sunn Hemp, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 750. Cotton in Southern Rhodesia—Hints to Growers, by G. S. 
Cameron, Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 

No. 751. The Sweet Potato, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

No. 757, Maize on the .Sand Veld : Results at the Tobacco Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by C. A. Keisey-Harvey, Manager. 

No. 758. Instructions for Taking Soil Samples. Issued by the Division 
of Chemistry. 

No. 769. Witch Weed (Striga Lutea)Methods of Control, by S. D. 
Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

No. 762. The Value of Rock Phosphate and “Bone and Superphosphate” 
as Fertilisers for Maize Production, by A. D. Husband, Chief 
Chemist. 

No. 768, The Ground Nut (Arachis. hypogaea), by S. D. Timson, M.C., 
Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

No. 775. Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist, and J.. Hick, 
Accountant. 

No. 776, Regulations Governing the Export of Maize and Maize Meal 
through the Port of Beira. 

No. 777. Some Aspects of Cost of Production Studies in Agriculture, by 
Arthur G. Rustbn, D.Sc., Department of Agriculture, Leeds 
University. 

No. 781. Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm-—Maize and Green 
Manuring, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief Agri¬ 
culturist, and J. Hick, Accountant. 

No. 783. Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm—Fattening for Beef, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric. (Wye), F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist. 

No. 787. Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm—Ground Nuts and 
Maize and Beans for Silage, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric. 
(Wye), F.L,S-, Chief Agriculturist. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

Accelerating the Sprouting of Potatoes. 
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No. 94. 
No. 216. 

No. 220. 

No. 221. 
No. 2o9. 

No. 246. 
No. .263. 
No. 279. 

No. 541. 
No. 342. 

No. 382. 
No. 405. 
No. 411. 
No. 415. 
No. 452. 

No. 435. 
No. 437. 

No, 440. 
No. 485. 
No. 486. 
No. 514. 
No. 519. 
No. 557. 

No. 564. 
No. 566. 

No. 6®. 

, No. 631. 
No. 649. 
No, 675. 
No. 683. 
No. 688. 
No. 716. 


REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

Second Report on Expeiiments, by J, H. PInmpton. 

Manuring of Maize on C4overnment Experiment Farm, Gwebi, 
by A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1914-15, bv E. A. Nobbs, 
Pii.D., B.Sc. 

Results of Experiments, Loagila, 1914-15, by J. Muirliead. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, by E. A. Nobbs. 
Ph.D., B.Sc. ’ 

Reports on Crop Experiments, C4webi, 1915-16, Part II., by 

E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Manuring Maize, Government F;irin, Gwebi, bv A. G. Holborow, 

F. I.C.' 

Report on Ci'op Experiments, Gweiu. 1916-17, Itv E. A. Noblis, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 

Rotation Experiments, 1915-19, by H. G. xlundy, F.L.S., and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury, 
1919-20. 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
Farm, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Flampton. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, Fir.st Report, by H. G. 

Mundy, F.L.S., and E. E. Wright. 

Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLoiiglilin. 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1921-22, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agriciiltural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23, 
by tf. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Buiavcayo Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by H. G. Mundy, 
F.L. S. 

Annual Repo^'t of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by II, G. IMundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 
Crop Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923-24, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. Morkel. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Year 1924-25, 
by E. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S, 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1924-25, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, JDip.Agric., F.L.S. 
Bulawayo Experiment Station ; Annual RepKjrt for Year 1925-26, 
by H. W. Hilliard. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1925-26, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by Ji. G. Arnold, Manager. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station—Annual Report for Year 1926-27, 
by D. E. McLoughlin. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1926-27, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Saiisbuiy% by H. C. Arnold, Station Manager. 

Report, 1923-24—1926-27, Gwelo Municipal Demonstration 

Stations, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

Report, 1927-28, Gwelo Municipality Demonstration Stations, Ity 
S. D. Timsori, M.C., Dip.Agric. 
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No. 745. Salisbury Agricultural Experiment Station Annual Report,, 
1927-28, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 767. Gwelo Aliinicipal Demonstration Stations. Annual Report for 
the Season 1928-29, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 775. Bulawavo IMimicipal Demonstration Station : Report for tbe 
Seasons 1927-28 and 1928-29, by D. E. McLoughlin, Assistant 
Agriculturist. 

No. 789. Agricultural Experiment Station, Sidisbiiry ; Annual Report of 
Experiments, 1928-29, by H, C. Arnold, ^lanager. 


Nm. 6C5. 

No. 607. 
No. 615. 

No. 617. 

No. 629. 
No. 641. 

No. 644. 
No. 653. 

No. 661. 

No. 665. 

No. 671. 

No. 679. 

No. 689. 
No. 715. 

No. 718. 


No. 728. 
No. 734. 
No. 746. 
No. 748. 
No. 753. 
No. 765. 
No. TO. 
No. T74. 
No. 784. 


TOBACCO. 


Flue-curing Tobacco Barns, Bulking and Grading Sheds, by 
P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.), Acting Government Irrigation 
Engineer. 

Tobacco Seed Beds, by D. D. Brown. 

The Culture of Virginia Tobacco in Southern Rhodesia—.Eieid 
Management, by D. D. Brown. 

Dark Fire-cured Tobacco, by E. M. iMatthew's, B.Sc., Tobacct> 
Adviser. Fire-curing Tobacco Barn, by the Tobacco Advisers. 
Notes on Flue-curing of Tobacco, by C. A. Kelsey Harvey. 

The Handling, Grading and Baling of Cured Virginia Tobacco, 
by D. D. Brown. 

Tobacco Baling Boxes, by B. G. Giindry. Irrigation Branch. 

The Care of Tobacco Seed Beds, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. 
(Lend.), A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad). 

Flue-curing Tobacco Barns, 12 ft. x 12 t'l. x 16 ft., by B. G. 
Gun dry. ’ 

Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rupeia W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. 

Wildiire and Angular Spot of Tobacco, bv J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc., A.I.C.T.A. 


Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia: The Harvesting arnl 
Curing of Virginia Tobacco, by D. D. Brown. 

The Lesser 7\.baceD Wireworms, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Turkish Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D, B. Brown. 
Chief Tobacco Expert. 


Preliminary Experiments on the Control of White Mould of 
1 ... T r< (Lond.), A.LC.T.A.,, 


Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
^ Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 


Suggested Crop Rotation's for Tobacco Growers, bv D. D. Brown 
Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Common Faults in Curing Virginia Blight Tobacco, by D. 1). 

Brown, Tobacco and Cotton Expert. 

The Development of the Tobacco Industry in Southern Rhodesia 
A Historical Survey, by D. D. Brown; Chief Tobacco Expert 
Frog Eye Disease of Tobacco, bv J. C. F. Hopkins, B Sc 
(Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. ' 

Spotting of Tobacco caused by Alosaic, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A,, Chief Botanist and Mycologist, 
S^sonai Notes on Tobacco Culture in Southern. Rhodesia, bv 
D. D. Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 

D»k Fire-cured Tobacco: Field Operations, by D. D. Brown 
Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Dark Fire-cured Tobacco: Harvesting and Curing,- by D. D. 

Browm, Chief Tobacco Exp-ert. ' ' ■ . ' 

Bleid Control of Fi’enching in Tobacco, by J. C., ,F. Hopkiis 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Plant Pathologist. ^ 
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STATISTICS. 

No. 196. Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Suiiil'erii Rbodesiro by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 209. The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

No. 224. Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season 
1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and B. Haslewood. 

No. 230. Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1915, bv Erie A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

No. 247. Statistical Returns of Crops Grown by Europeans in Suiitheru 
Rhodesia for the Season 1915-16, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 

B. Sc., and Fred Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 259. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce. 1916, bv Eidc A, 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Evles, F.L.S. 

No. 281. Statistics of Crops, 1916-17, by F. Eyles. F.L.S. 

No. 286. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Vear 1917. 

by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Kyles, F.L.S. 

No. 303. Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nn’obs. PloD., B.Sc.. and 
F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 322. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce. 1918. bv F. Evles. 
F.L.S. 

No, 361. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919. 
^ by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 380. Statistics of Crops Grown bv Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
1919-20, by H. C. K Fymi. 

No. 393. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for 1920. by H. 

C. K. Fynn. 

No, 409. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Sea.«;on 1920-21, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 426. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1921, 
by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 443. Statistics of Crops Grown bv Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1921-22, by F. Eyle.s, F.L.S.. and H. C. K. 
Fynn. 

No. 459. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal ProdiictH for the Year 1922, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 484. Statistics of Crop.s Grown by Europeans in Southern RlnHlesia 
for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 527. Statistics of Crops Growm by Europeans in .SoiUliern Rhi.aie^ia. 

for the Season 1923-24, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 543. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for ihe AAar 1924, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 580, Statistics of Summer Crops Growm by Eurnpean.s in Soniherii 

Rhodesia for the Season 1924-25, by A. Borradaih* Bell. 

Statistician. 

No. 595. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1925, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

No. 626. Statistics of Summer Crops Grown b,y Eurupeams in Stjulheru 

Rhodesia for the Season 1925-26, by A. Bon-adaile BelL 

Statistician, 

No. 646. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1926. 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

No. 682. Agricultural Returns for 1926-27: Preliminary Return.^, by 

Thomas G. Gibson, Government Statistician. 


LIVE STOCK. 

No. 227. An Experiment in Beef Production, by R. C. Simmons. 
No. 245. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by R. C. Simmons, 
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No. 25'0. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. C. Simmons, 

No. 536. Butchering and Flaying. 

No. 353. From Breeder to Butcher: Beef Experiment No. 5, by E. A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 581. Prom Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 421, From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 446. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 468. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 15, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 4S3. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiments Nos. 14 
and* 15. Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. 
Nobbs,'Ph.D.,, B.Sc. 

No. 584. Merino Sheep in Southern Pthodesia, by H. W. Hilliard. 

No. 624. The Construction of Dipping Tanks for Cattle (Revised). 

No. 698. The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, bv 
T. Ilaniilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 701. Feeding Bullocks at Gwebi, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 719. Hand-rearing of Calve.s (Revised), by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

No. 720. Fattening for Beef at tlie Gwebi Farm, by li. (4. Mundy, 
Chief AgricLilmrist, and T. J. Needham, Accountant, Agri¬ 
cultural and Veterinary Departments. 

No. 757. Fur and Wool-producing Rabbits, by Captain Edgar S. Everett, 
Hovere Farm, Banket. 

No. 749. Dehorn your Commercial Cattle, by W. Fleming, Stock Adviser. 

No. 755. Iodine in Animal Nutrition, by J. Park Hamihon. District 
Veterinary Surgeon, Gwelo. 

Arsenite Cattle Dip—How to iVix. 


No. 520. 

No. 630. 

No. 562. 
No, 557. 
No. 572. 

No. 577. 
No. 594. 

No. 606. 
No. 657. 
No. 703. 
No. 711. 
No. 717. 


DAIRYING. 


Treatment of Gassv Curds in Ciiee.s^e-makiiig, bv T. Hamilton, 
M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

The Dairy Industry: Causes of Variation in Cream Tests, bv 
T. Harnilton, ALA., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Bacteria and the Dairy Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr,). 

Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

The Pasteurisation of lUilk and Cream, by J. R. Corrv, 
• B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cream Chee.se, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 


Alilk Po^cording and its Advantages, by T. Hamilton, At.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. Introduction by j. K. Corry, B.Sc. 

The Production of Clean Alilk, by T. Hamilton and J. R. Corry, 
Dairy E.v|.)erts. 


Farm Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, ALA., N.D.A., N.D.D., 
Dairy Expert. ^ 


Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia: Cow Byre—Type 11., by 
B. G. Gundry, Irrigation Branch. 


Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia. A Small Farm Dairy, bv 
B. G. Giindry, A.I.Mech.E. 


Gouda or Sweet Alilk Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A. 
N,D.A., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 
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No. 750. Common Defects in Butter-makingj by T. Hamilton, M.A.. 

N.D.A., N.D.D., and J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.), Dairy 
Experts. 

No. 752. Cheese as an Article of Diet, by T. Haraihon, ALA., N.D.A.. 
N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

No. 785. Bacon Curing on the Farm, by T. Hamilton. .\f.A., N.D.A., 
N-D.D-, Dairy Expert. 

Points to be observed in Cream Production. 


VETERINARY. 

No. 191. Scab or Scabies in Sheen and Goats. ]»v Rowland Williams, 
AI.R.G.V.S. 

No. 474. Heartwater. 

No. 536. Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness bv 
Li. E, W. Sevan, ALR.C.V.S. 

No. 570. llio Spaving of Bovines, by G. C. Hooper Sliarpe. H.G.. 

AI.R.C.V.S., and M, 11. Kmgcome, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 597. Suspected Poisoning of Stock: The Proper Procedure, by Nl. 

H. Kiugcome, M.R.C.V.S. (Bond.), and A. W. Facer,'B.A. 
(Oxon.), A.I.C. 

No. olS. Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory : Quarter Evil, by LL E. 

W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary Research. 

No. 642. The Laboratory Diagnoisis of Animal Diseases, bv LI. E. W. 
Bevan, ALR.O.V.S." 

No. 666, Notes from the Veterinary Laboratcu-’y: Praunonit’a.'—Praimimitus. 

by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S,. Director Veterinary 
Research. 

No. 725. A Method of Inoculating Cattle against Trypanosomiasis, bv 
LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 759. The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases: A Note to 
Einpliasi.se some Points in the Preparation and Forwarding of 
Specimens, by D. A. Lawrence, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research 
Oiiicev. 

No. 756. Parasitic Gastritis of Cattle, by Li. E. W’. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., 
Director of Veterinary Research. 

No. 760. A Note on Sheep Diseases in Southern Rhodesia, by D. A. 

Lawrence, B.V.Sc., Veterinaiy Research Officer, Department 
of Agriculture, Salisbury. 

No. 772. Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory : Ophthalmia, by LL E. Wh 
Bevan, ALR.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary Ro.search. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 

The Campaign against African Coast Fever, bv LI. E. W. Bevan, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Parasitic Gastritis of Cattle, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S.. 
Director of Veterinary Research. 


IRRIGATION. 

No. 270, Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. AL Watt. 

No. 384, The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jennings, 
Assoc. M.lnst.C.E.j A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 412. Water Power Re.sources of Southern Rhodesia, by C. L. Robert¬ 
son, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 452. Weirs and their Construction, bv A. C. Jennings, A.Af.I.C.E., 
A.M.T.E.E. 
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No. 529. 
No. 652. 

No. 633. 
No. 640. 

No. 659. 
No. 660. 
No. 668. 

No. 670. 
No. 735. 

No. 766. 
No. 780. 

No. 782. 
No. 786. 


No. 555. 
No, 621. 

No. 722. 

No. 726. 

No. 729. 

No. 756. 

No. 744. 

No. 763. 
No. 769. 
No. 778. 


No. 471. 
No. 637. 

No. 669. 

No. 741. 


Tlie IJmtaii River Irrigation Scheme, by (J. P. Robinson, IhSc. 
Domestic Water Supplies and Sanitation on the. B7irni. by 
P. H. Haviiand, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

The Cost of Pumping for Irrigation, })y 'R. 11. Rol^erfcs, B.Sc. 
(Eng-). 

Levelling for Irrigation, bv Dr. W. S. H. I'legliorno, 
M.I.Mech.E. 

The Hydraulic Ram, revised l)y P. li. Haviiand, B.Sc. 

Small Earthen Storage Reservoirs, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc.. 
The Water Act, 1927, bv C. L. Robertson, B.Sc. (Eng.), 

A. M.I.G.E. 

Irrigation Canals, by P. H. Haviiand, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Soil Erosion, by P. H. Haviiand, B.Sc. (Eng.), A.A!.!.(’.E., 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

Conditions Governing the Hire of Government Boring Madiines. 

Short Specifications for Reinforced Brick TarikvS up to 20,000 
Gallons Capacity, by R. Hamilton Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

Reinforced Concrete Water Tanks, by R. Hamilton Roberts, 

B. Sc. (Eng.). 

Low Concrete Dams, by R. Hamilton R(vberts, B.Sc, (Eng.), 
As.sistant Irrigation Engineer. 


FORESTRY. 

Forestry in the Melsetter District, by J. S, Henkel. 

The Raising of Plants from Cuttings, by S. Thornewi!!,. 
B.A. and Dip. in Forestry (Oxon.). 

Rules for Tree Planting, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F., 
Assistant Forest Officer. 

Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rliodesia; Part .1, The 
Raising of Planting Stock. Issued by the Forest Sei vice. 

Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia; Part II. ("hoice 
of Site and Preparation of Land. Issued by the Forest Stnvice. 

Farm Forest Practice :n Southern Rhodesia; Part III. 
Sowing, Planting and Choice of Species. Issued by the Forest 
Service. 

Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia: Part IV. 17 enliug 
and Care of Young Plantations. Issued bv the Forest Service.. 

The Utilisation of Wood, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F. 

The Utilisation of Wood, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F. 

The Utilisation of Wood in Southern Rhodesia—Conver.^a'n and 
Disposal of Timber, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., ItSr.F., 
District Forest Officer. 

Price List of Forest Tree Transplaiit.s, UrnamentM Tivi/s 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Creepers and 8ee<is. 


HORTICULTlhRE. 

Budding of Citrus Tree.s, by A. G. lurner. 

Harvesting, Packing and Marketing of Deciiiuoiis and Tropical 
Fruits, by G. W. Marshall, Horticulturist. 

Citrus Fruit Growing in Rhodesia, by G. W. l\larshali, Horti¬ 
culturist- 

Fruit Growing in Southern Rhodesia : 'I'he Home Orchard, by 
G. W. Marshall, Horticulturist. 

A Comparative Study of the Citrus Iiuhi.stry of Soutli Africa, by 
Herbert J. IVebber, Pli.D., D.Agv. Price 2s. 
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ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT PATHOLOGY. 

No. 139. Termites, or “White Ants,"' by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 178. Illustrations of Natural Forest in relatirjii to Tsetse Fiv. hv 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. *' ' ‘ 

No. 197. Chafer Beetles, by E. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 204. Some Injurious Caterpillars, by 11. Wh Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 214. Some Household Insects, by R. Lowe Tliompson, B.A. 

No, 219. More Household Insects, by R. Lowe Tliompson, B.A. 

No. 228. Rhodesian Citrus Pests, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 233. Does it Pay to Spray i*otatoes in Southern Rhodesia? bv Rupert 
W. Jack; F.E.S. ^ 

No. 261. Turnip Sawtly, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 290. Notes on Remedies for Turnip Sawfly, by Kupeit W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 353. Further Experiments with Poisoned Bait on Alaize Lands, bv 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 369. The Bean Stem WYevil, a Minor Pest ot Beams, by Rupert W 
Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 385. The Common Fruit Beetle, by R, W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 425. Notes from the Entomological Branch, hy Rupert W. Jack. 

F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

No. 450. Insect Pests of Fruits other than Citni.s in Southern Rhodesia, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 476. Tsetse Fly—Inspection of Shangani Exjierimental Area, by 
Rupert tv. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 503. Locusts, by J. K. Chorley, 

No. 516. The Coming Campaign against Locusts, !)v Rupert W. Jack, 

F.E.S. 

No. 522. Notes on the Black Citrus Aphis, by C, B. Symes. 

No. 548. Insect Pests of Cotton, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 553. Observations on Some Injurious Markings nf Oranges, by C. B. 

Symes. 

No. 587, Tsetse Fly in the Lomagondi District, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 593. Notes from the Entomological Laboratory—(1) Outbreak of Army 
Worm (Laphvgina exempta, Wlk.), (2) CatOe Alviasis: “Screw- 
Worm,” by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 602. Preliminary List of Plant Diseases Recorded in Southern 
Rhodesia, by F. Eyies. 

No. 613. Two Diseases of the Vine, by F. Eyies, Mycologist. 

No. 639. Diseased Plants for Examination : Collecting and Despatching 
■ the Material, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. {LoncL), A.I.C.T.A: 
(Trinidad). 

No. 653. The Care of Tobacco Seed Beds, bv J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc., 
(Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad). 

No. 654. Root Gallworm or Root Knot Eelworm (Heterodera radicicola, 
Greef), by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 666. Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rupert lY Jack, F.E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. ^ 

No. 671. Wildfire and Angular Spot of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc., A.I.C.T.A. 

No. 673. Bats, by J. Isgaer Roberts, B.Sc. 

No. 689. The Lesser Tobacco Wirewornis, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 696. Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief Entomologist 

No. 714. ' Trap Cropping against Maize Pests, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., 
Chief Entomologist. 
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No. 718. Preliniinarv Experiments on the Control of White Mould of 
Tobacco,” by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A.. 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 725. Investigations into “Collar-Eot” Disease of Citrus, by J. C. F. 
Hopkins, B.Sc. (Bond.), A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad). 

No 752 Two Gommon Diseases of Potato Tnliers in Khodesia, by 
J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. 

No. 742. What is Diplodia in Maize? x\n Answer to a Popular Question 
To-day, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (London), A.I.C.T.A., 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 747. Mycological Notes : (1) Seed Treatment for Maize against Dip- 
fodia; (2) Seed Treatment for Tobacco against Bacterial 
Diseases. Issued by authority of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Lands. 

-\o. 74S. Frog Eye Disease of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. 
(Loiid.), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 753. Leaf Spotting of Tobacco caused by Mosaic, by J. 0. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botani.st and Mycologist. 

No. 754. “Pinking” of Maize—Report of a Preliminary Investigation, 
by T. K. Saiisom, B.Sc., Plant Breeder. 

No. 779. Mycological Notes—Further Experiments on the Control of 
White Mould (Erysiphe Cichoracearum DC.) of Tobacco, 
1927-28, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., 
Plant Pathologist. 

No. 784. Field Control of Frenching in Tobacco, by J. C. .F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Plant Pathologist. 

No. 788. A List of Plant Diseases Occurring in Southern Rhodesia, by 
J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.xV., Plant Pathologist. 

No. 790. Notes on the Control of Some of the More Important Insect 
Pests of Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, by W. J. Hall, PIi.D., 
B.Sc., Entomologist to the British South Africa Company in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

POULTRY 

No. 517. Poultry Husbandry : The Rearing and Fattening of Table 
Poultry, by H. G. "Wheeidon. 

No. 547. Rhodesia Egg-Laying Test, 1st xlpnl, 1924—2nd February, 1925, 
by H. G. Wlieeldon. 

No. 556. Geese, by xi. Little. 

No. 573. Systematic Breeding for Increased Egg Production, by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 

No. 622. Ducks on the Farm, by H. G-. Wheeldon. 

No. 635. Ovarian Troubles, by A. Little. 

No. 638. Poultry Parasites, by A. Little. 

No. 655. Southern Rjiodesia Seventh Egg-Laying Test—1st March, 1926, 
to 30th January, 1927, by 11. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 662. Poultry Husbandry : Temperament, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

No. 664. Some Common Ailments of Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Mo. 721. Poultry Keeping in Rhodesia : Pedigree Breeding, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry Expert. 

No. 731. Scarcity of Eggs : Causes and Remedies, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

No. 738. Hints to Breeders—Rearing Young Stock, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

No. 740. Artificial Incubation, Brooding and Rearing of Chickens, bv 
H. G. Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 

No. 761. Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, l>y H. G. Wheeldon, 
Poftltry Expert. 

No. 770. Talks to Breeders : The. Normal and Pullet Moult, by H, G. 
Wheeldon. 
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Tlie following pamphlets can be obtained from the Poultry Expert 
upon application :— 

Selecting Birds for Laying Tests, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Cold Weather: Treatment of Fowls in, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Tuberculosis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Liver, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Prevention of Disease among Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Vices : Causes, Prevention and Cure, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Chicken-pox (Warts), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies (continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Preparing Birds for Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Coccidiosis, or Entero-Hepatitis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
The Fowl Tick (Argas persicus), 6y A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Worms (Autopsies—continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Selecting Birds for Laying Tests (concluded), by A. Little, 
Poultry Expert. 

The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H. G. Wheeldon, Assistant 
Poultry Expert. 

Culling : A Seasonal Operation, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Despatching Birds to a Laying Test, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Choosing a Male Bird, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

The Breeding Stock, by A. Little, Poultry "Expert. 

Diseases of the Digestive System, by A. Little, Poultry Expeit. 
Bone and Breast Bone, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Mating for Improvement and Inci*eased Egg Production, by A. 
Little, Poultry Expert. 

Partial Moult : Broodiness : Selection of Layers of Large Eggs, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Sunflower as a Food, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Grow Sunflowers, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Exhibiting Eg^s at Shows, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Condition of Birds on Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Green Food : The Besult of not Supplying Sufficient to Poultry, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Good and Bad Hatching Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Grading Fowls, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Heart Trouble, by A. Little, Poultry Expert, 

"What are You Feeding for? by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Housing ; Three Important Essentials, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Menu at the Egg-Laying Test. 

Advice to Prospective Poultry Farmers, by A. Little, Poultry 
E.Xpert. 

Seasonal Hints—August, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Successful Chick Rearing, by H. G. Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry 
Expert. 

Hints to Breeders, October, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Abnormalities in Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Reproductive System, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Notes for November, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Hints to Breeders, Prepare for the Breeding Season, by A. 

• Little. 

Respiratory Diseases, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Selection and Preparation of Fowls for Exhibition, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert, 

The Close of the Hatching Season and After, by H, G, 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 
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THE EHOBESIA AGEICULTUEAL JOXTENAL. 


METEOEOLOGICAL. 

Notes 0 !i the Rainfall Season 1919-20 in Southern Rhodesia, by 
C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

The Possibility of Seasonal Forecasting and Prospects for Rain¬ 
fall Season 1922-23, by G. L. Robertson, B.Sc.,* A.M.I.C.E. 
Tbe Use of an Aneroid Barometer, bv C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., 
^ A.M.I.C.E. 

The Short Period Forecast and Daily Weather Report, by C. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.G.E. 

Review of the Abnormal Rainfall Season 1924-25, by C. L, 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

The Time, and How to Find it, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc. 
(Eng.). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

P’ormation of Agricultural Credit Associations in Rhodesia, by 
Loudon M. Douglas, F.R.S.E. 

A Preservative for Samples of Arsenical Dips for Analysis, bv 
A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. *' 

Lecture on Malaria and Blackwater, by A. M. Fleming, C.M.G.. 

M.B., C.M., F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H., Medical Director. 

Quinine Prophylaxis in Malaria, by A. M. Fleming, M.B., CM . 

F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H. 5. 

Locusts as Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Ochoa Pulchra Berries, by A. W. Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 
Pise-de-Terre, by P. B. Aird. 

Education of Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by R. 
McIntosh, M.A. 

Brick-making on the Farm, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 

A. M.I.E.E. 

Concrete on the Farm, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

Farm Homesteads, by R. H. Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Road Motor Services. 

Preparation of Cotton for Sale, by H. C. Jefferys. 

The Land .Bank, Its Functions and Dow it Operates, by 
S, Thornton. 

The Use of Explosives on the Farm, by F. H. Haviland, B.Sc. 
(Eng.). 

The Preservation of Farm Beacons, by L. M. McBean, Acting- 
Surveyor General. 

Book-Keeping on the Farm, by T. J. Needham, Acting 
Accountant, Agricultural and Veterinary Departments. 
Wood-Charcoal in Southern Rhodesia, by T. L. Wilkinson, 

B. Sc., Assistant Forest Officer. 

Jam-making, by Miss D. Eosman, Home Economics Officer, 
Division of Agricultural Education and Extension, in 
“Farming in South Africa.” 

How to Make Use of the Fencing Law. 

Farming Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act (price 1/-). 

Twelve Simple Rules for the Avoidance of Malaria and Black- 

water. _ 

Summary of the Game Laws of Southern Rhodesia 
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Editorial. 


Contributions and correspondence reganling subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia ate 
invited. All cominiinications regarding these ‘matters and 
advertisements should be addressed to:—The Editor^ De~ 
partment of Agricidture^ Salisbury. 


Banket Farmers^ Association. —This association is of 
comparatiyely recent formation, having come into being some 
ten years ago. Farmers in tlie Banket area at one time 
used to attend tbe meetings of tbe Lomagundi Farmers' 
Association, but as tlie district became more closely settled 
it was decided to form a local association. Tbe illustration 
on tbe opposite page gives an idea of tbe menibersbip, 
altboiigb at tbe meeting in question there were a number 
of absentees. 

As wull be seen from tbe other illustration, tbe Banket 
farmers have their own ball—a handsome and capacious 
edifice which was erected by - tbe united efforts ^of tbe 
members. The ball has proved a great boon to the farmers 
of-the district,. and is used for a variety of purposes, social 
and otherwise. Three tennis courts have been constructed 
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and afford tlie Younger members of the association an oppor¬ 
tunity of proving tlieir prowess at ibis popular game. It 
is wliispered tliat tlie counter-attraction of tbe courts lias at 
times visibly affected tlie attendance at tlie montlily meetings, 
but we feel sure tliat the president, Commander 11. M. 
Knight, and the capable secretary, Mr. A. M. Hutchinson, 
will deal adequately with such a situation, should it be 
necessary. 

Banket is one of our principal maize-growing areas, and 
excellent crops are grown on the rich red loam typical of 
the farms in the vicinity of the railway. Yields up to 12 
and 15 bags are quite common, and this year it is expected 
that some 90,000 bags will be reaped in the district. Mixed 
farming is generally practised, and farmers will not feel the 
effects of the slump in prices so severely as tlieir confreres 
in less favoured districts. Cotton has proved itself a useful 
rotation with maize, and good crops of the TJ. 4 strain have 
been grown on a number of farms this season. Boll worm 
has taken its toll, and but for this pest remarkable yields 
would have been recorded. The fattening of cattle for local 
and other markets is receiving increased attention, but the 
present difficulty is to obtain suitable bullocks for the pur¬ 
pose, and herein would appear to be an opportunity for the 
Fnmikwe ranchers. 

Towards the north-east, as the Maquadzi Eiver is ap¬ 
proached and beyond, the soil merges into ’‘‘contact” and 
granite formation, and here are located a group of Empire 
settlers whose activities have been principally concerned 
with the growing of tobacco, for which the soil is eminently 
suited. Excellent crops have been grown, and but for the 
fact that production has temporarily outstripped market 
requirements, substantial profits would have rewarded the 
efforts of the .settlers. They are still growing tobacco, but 
are also successfully turning their attention to other lines, 
such as maize, cotton, ground mits, dairying, pig raising 
and poultry, and are making a valiant attempt to establish 
themselves in their holdings. We hope and believe that 
iiiany of them will succeed. 

The carob beau tree tor locust bean) illustrated on the 
opposite page is one of a group of twenty growing on, Mr. 
"W. MeFadzean's farm Bauhinia. The seed was sown in situ 




'urnuu’s’ Hull, Bjinkot. 











Homestead at “Dunphaile,” Banket (Jlr. W. A. Beattie). This is Tvne 
ISO, n. hrovernment farm homestead slightly modified. ' 












An Empire seltlev. Mr, T. R. Johnson, Nortinvood Estate, 
^Maqnadzi Area, Banket. 


Homestead at Weston Park, Banket (Mr. W. H, Dodds). 
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Oiviiai'd rif card!) heaii tia-'es at -Mi*. W. ^MacFadzean’s farm Baulunia, 
Banket. 


Pods arid leaves of the earob bean tveo. 
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54 years'agoj and the tree^s are now mostly bearing. The 
pods of this tree have a high feeding Taliie, being equal in 
initrieiits to barley and superior to oats for feeding and 
fattening cattle, sheep, pigs'and horses.' One or two , of 
ifr. McFadzeaids trees Lore last year, and he ground the 
pods and gave them to his cows mixed with mealie meal., 
The cows ate it with relish. 

It will be remembered that an article on the carob.bean 
and other pod-bearing indigenous trees of value for stock ■ 
feed appeared in the Rhodesia Agricultural Journal for 
October, 1924, the writer being Mr. J. A. T.'Walters, B.A., 
late Agriculturist of the Department of Agriculture and now 
fanuiiig in the Enterprise district. 

The tree is growing at the present time in the Dnitaii, 
Victoria, Bulawayo and Banket districts, and was first intro¬ 
duced into Southern Rhodesia at the Matopos Park from 
seed obtained from the Cape Colony some 20 years ago. The 
carol) bean is a source of great wealth in Southern Europe 
and is cultivated very extensively in the Mediterranean 
countries generally, thousands of tons of the pods being sold 
anmially to the northern countries and to America for cattle 
food, and even as a sweetmeat for human consumption under 
the trade name of “locust beans.” The tree appears to 
thrive in this Colony and is rrorthy of greater attention by 
our farmers. 

There are many pleasant homesteads in the Banket dis¬ 
trict, signs of the substantial progress which lias been made 
ill the past few years. Most of the farmers are for the present 
^'inarking time,” in the sense that they are going slow and 
hoping for the present period of depression to pass. When 
it does we may expect to see an even more rapid advance 
than has been characteristic of the past. 


Export of Lite Cattle to EnglandM —In the last issue of 
this Journal we gave some figures showing the net realisa¬ 
tion of a consignment of ten head of cattle sent from the 
Gw’ebi Farm To England per s.s. “Clan McKenzie”, in April 
last. Ill the same article we stated that on one shipiiient 
there was a loss of £54 17s. 2d. This is not correct. 
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The 20 cattle referred to as sent by Mr. H. Taylor were 
I be property of the London and Ithodesian Mining and Land 
Company, Limited, and were bred on their ranches. The 
gross realisation for these animals, including the bounty, 
was £632 3s. Td., from which must be deducted £291 8s. lOd. 
for railage, freight, insurance and expenses. Thus the net 
realisation was £340 14s. 9d., equal to £17 Os. 9d. per head. 
This consignment was in the nature of an experiment, and 
we understand that in view of its results, the company has 
arranged to make regular large annual shipments in future. 

A fiirtlier shipment of 160 Ehodesian cattle for Birken¬ 
head left Capetown per s.s. '''Clan Malcolm” on the 31st 
May, all ariiTing in excellent condition and without any 
casualties. Particulars of the financial results were pub¬ 
lished in the daily Press. The x^ices realised were not so 
good as those of the former shipment, the net proceeds for 
133 head, including the Government bounty, being as fol¬ 
lows:—Mr. A. L. Miliar, 25 head, £11 2s.; Gwebi Parm, 15 
head, £11 2s. od.; Mr. C. C. Macarthur, 10 head, £13 3s. 4d.; 
Mr. W. H. Eogers, 20 head, £9 2s. lid.; Matopo Farm, 30 
head, £10 6s. 7d,; Mr. J. E. Stewart, 33 head, £10 10s. 8d. 


Loans to Farmers for the Purchase of Stock.— During 
the period August, 1925, to 30th June, 1930, the amount 
of £53,174 14s. 3d. has been advanced by the Government 
to farmers of this Colony for the purchase of stock. The 
total is made up of £36,369 19s. 9d. for 2,603 cows, 
£12,796 9s. Sd. for 262 bulls, £3,307 Ts. 7d. for 2,736 sheep, 
£453 10s. 9d. for pigs, £187 Gs. 6d. for |;)oultry and £60 for 
15 donkeys. The bulls purchased were 91 Frieslaiids, 61 
Shorthorns, 26 Herefords, 22 E-ed Polls, 16 Ayrshires, 16 
Devons, 11 Aberdeen Angus, 10 Sussex, 8 Lincolns and 1 
Jersey. Of the cows purchased, 1,515 were Frieslaiids, 512 
Shorthorns, 163 Ayrshires, 136 Bed Polls, 108 Grades, 77 
Devons, 41 Herefords, 32 Aberdeen Angus, 18 Lincolns, 1 
Jersey. 

Further provision was made in the current year’s esti¬ 
mates for loans for the purchase of live stock, and application 
.should be made to the Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Salisbuiy, who will supply full particulars as to the condL 
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tions under wMcli loans are made. It should be noted that 
advances to purchase stock Avill not be made until the 
accoimnodation and feeding arrangements for the animals 
have been inspected and approved a veterinary surgeon, 
oattle inspector or other official appointed by the Department 
for the purpose. Further, that before any payment of a 
loan is made on behalf of an approved applicant, he is 
required to deposit with the Department of Agriculture 
25 per cent, of the purchase price of the live stock required. 
The first repayment of the loan need not be effected until 
twelve months from the date the vendor’s account is paid, 
and the whole amount of the loan has to be liquidated within 
four years of the date of purchase of the live stock. Interest 
is charged at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum on the amount 
•outstanding, and this is payable each quarter. Loans are 
limited to £150 for the purchase of a bull, £250 for dairy 
cows and £150 for small stock. 

The Rhodesia Railway Administration allows a rebate 
of 50 per cent, off the railage paid for grade cows, sheep 
and pigs over their lines north of Mafeking when the live 
stock is purchased under the loan scheme. As regards 
pedigree stock purchased under the scheme, a rebate of 50 
per cent, is allowed off the railage paid from station to 
.station, provided a rebate certificate is produced from the, 
.secretary of the South African Stud Book Association certify¬ 
ing that the cattle purchased are registered animals. 


Rothanisted Experimental Station.— This station, the 
father of all agricultural research institutions, \vas founded 
in 1843 by the late Sir J. B. Lawes, with wffiom was asso¬ 
ciated Sir J. H. Gilbert for a period of nearly 60 years. 
Lawes died in 1900 and Gilbert in 1901; they were succeeded 
by Sir A. D. Hall from 1902 to 1912, when the present 
director, Sir E. J. Russell, was appointed. 

For many years the work wms maintained entirely at 
the expense of Sir J. B, Lawes, at first by direct payment, 
and from 1899 onwards out of an annual income of £2,400 
arising from the endowment fund of £100,000 given by him 
to the Lawes Agricultural Trust. In 1904 the Society for 
Extending the Rothamsted Experiments was instituted for 
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tile purpose of providing fuiids for expansion. Since tlien 
fiiiaiudal assistance lias been given tliroiigli t'lie iiiediiiin of 
private and Government grants, and the result is tliat ilie 
station is alile to deal witli problems affecting modern fariii- 
iiig in a far more complete manner than would otherwise 
be possible. 

The purpose of the Eothainsted work is ‘'to discover the 
principles underlying the facts of agriculture and to put the 
knowledge thus gained into a form in which it can be used 
I’ly teachers, experts and farmers for the upraising of country* 
life and the improvement of the standard of farming.^' The 
activities of Iiothanisted are not confined to the British Isles^ 
but are gradually spreading out to the Empire and other 
countries abroad. The International Education Board sends 
workers from all parts of the world to study in the Eothain- 
sted lal iuratories, and it is interesting to note that in 1929' 
the lihrj<l.esiaii Government availed itself of these facilities. 
The Empire (.’ottoiv Growing Corporation has since 192S 
made a grant (jf 1:1,000 per annum for the development of 
invesligaiioiis in soil physics, while the Empire Marketing 
Board has recently invited the co-operation of ihe station in 
solving certain agricultural imoblems of great importance to 
the Empire. 

The llotliamsted investigations are concerned mainly 
with crop production; they include soil management, the use 
ot' fertilisers, plant diseases and the value of the resulting 
crop. Hie report for 1929, which has recently reached us, 
is a dficiiioent of 125 pages and a comprehensive record of 
oi'k proceeding on the lines indicated. Me do not propose 
to attempt lii describe the work in progress, but one instance 
may suhice to convey an idea of the practical nature of the 
activities of the station. One of the most important problems 
in l!.iig!arui to-day is the provision of cheaper tvinter food 
for live stocdv. The present position is that “'starch equiva¬ 
lent can be purcdiased for Id. per Ib., while “protein 
eqiiivalent^^ costs lid. per lb. The problem set at Eotham- 
sted was: At what expenditure on fertilisers can a farmer 
produce iliese foods and substances on his owm farm? The 
aitiage lesiilt of the trials was that for an expenditure on 
tertilLsers of between Ids. and 20s., using barley as the crop 
a most efficueiit transformer of cheap fertilisers into food— 
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and 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre as a dressings it 


is reasonable to expect a return of— 

26 lbs. protein equivalent, worth about ... 3s. 2d.; and 

312 lbs. starch equivalent, worth about. 26s. 6d. 

In all, food substance worth about. 29s. 8d. 


The following extract from the report serves to illustrate 
the economic trend of agriculture in Great Britain:—^^The 
agricultural conditions of Great Britain differ from those of 
various other countries, in that they do not, and for years 
past have not, stimulated the British farmer to increase his 
yields per acre. During the writer’s visits overseas the 
question almost always asked by farmers is, ^Can you tell 
us how to get more produce out of our laiid.^’ But it is 
rarely asked here. The desire to create wealth in the 
countryside, which was a potent factor in the life of the 
nineteenth century, seems less operative now, can’t pro¬ 
fitably sell what I grow now, so what is the use of growing 
more.^’ is the usual comment. . . . Instead of seeking in¬ 
formation about increased yields, farmers usually ask how 
to reduce costs of production. The most important problems 
now in agricultural production are those associated with 
grass land, winter fodder crops and highly priced crops such 
as sugar beet, potatoes and malting barley. To these prob¬ 
lems, therefore, considerable attention is now being paid 
at Eothamsted.” 

The report is obtainable from the Secretary, Eothamsted 
Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts, England, for 
2s. 6d,, plus postage. 


Tobacco Prodiiction in Canada. —We have received a 
copy of the report of the officer in charge of the Tobacco 
Division of Canada for the years 1927, 1928 and 1929, from 
which we see that in the year 1929 Canada produced 
29,886,350 lbs. of tobacco as compared with 41,956,375 lbs. 
in 1928 and 43,916,700 lbs. in 1927. Of the 1929 production, 
10,500,000 lbs. were bright flue-cured, the remainder mainly 
being Burley, 7,806,000 lbs.; cigar leaf, 5,003,850 lbs.; dark 
fire-cured, 2,600,000 lbs.; and large pipe, 2,610,000 lbs. The 
yield per acre of flue-cured tobacco was 696 lbs.; in 1928 it 
was 800 lbs. per acre. 
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The oiitstandiiig* feature of tobacco production in Canada 
during the past three years has been the increase in the 
acreage devoted to flue-cured leaf, which is grown in Ontario. 
Despite this fact, Canada is still obtaining the bulk of her 
reciiiirenients of this type of leaf from the IJnited States, 
from whence IS million pounds wnre imported in 1929. We 
suggest that the Canadian market is well worthy of investi¬ 
gation as an outlet for Rhodesian bright leaf, especially in 
vievv of the fact that it enters Canada iintaxed. Canada is 
endeavouring to build up an export trade in tobacco, her 
principal market at present being the IJnited Kingdom, which 
in 1927 took 5,859,120 lbs. of leaf, in 1928 6,133,481 lbs., 
and ill 1929 5,809,207 lbs. Most of the tobacco sent to the 
IJnited Kingdom from Canada consists of heavy red leaf 
grades of Burley, with smaller quantities of dark fire-cured 
wrappers and dark fillers. In 1929 small lots of bright 
flue-cured and cigar leaf were exported to Great Britain. A 
notable feature is the development of trade with other Euro¬ 
pean countries for low grade leaf. For instance, in 1929 
1,165,870 lbs. were sent to Belgium, 84,501 lbs. to the 
Netherlands, 78,509 lbs. to Germany, 56,316 lbs. to Den¬ 
mark and 44,858 lbs. to Spain. 

The possibilities and requirements of the British market 
have been investigated very thoroughly by Canadian com¬ 
missioners, and it was found that what the trade required 
was flue-cured tobacco suitable for cigarette manufacture. 
It is stated that, 'blue to its characteristic mildness and 
sweetness of aroma, the most desirable leaf at present comes 
from the 'New Belt’ in the Knitecl States. No Empire-grown 
leaf has yet been found which could wholly replace this 
tobacco, but the general consensus of opinion appears to be 
that Canadian flue is the closest to the American leaf of 
any grown in the Empire. Because of the distinctive flavour 
of the Canadian flue, careful blending is necessitated. The 
Rhodesian product, while very mild, has an even more dis¬ 
tinctive flavour and 'tang’ than the Canadian. The soundness 
and burning qualities of the Canadian-grown flue appear to 
be fairly satisfactory,’’' 

Twenty-four British firms, including leaf importers, 
brokers and manufacturers, were interviewed to obtain their 
opinion on Canadian flue-cured leaf. Of these, about half 
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tlie firms expressed varying degrees of satisfaction witli tlie 
general quality of Canadian fine-cured, eitlier for cigarettes 
or pipe mixtures. Tlie cliief criticisms were: (1) inidrifis too 
prominent; (2) leaf somewhat harsh; (3) coarse; (4) lacking 
in flavour; (5) too much sand, dirt and scrap; (6) poorly 
graded. The conclusion drawn from these by the writer of 
the report is that while Canadian flue-cured tobacco is not 
entirely satisfactory, yet it is sufficiently good to use in 
either cigarette blends or smoking mixtures. 

On the matter of grading it is stated that Canadian 
tobacco in the past has not compared favourably with leaf 
from the United States and Rhodesia. ‘MJiie of the noticeable 
features of both American casks and Rhodesian bales was 
their uniformity in colour and length.’’ 

The Tobacco Division of the Department of Agriculture 
of Canada has evidently enquired fully into the matter of 
markets, for reports have been received on the possibilities 
for Canadian leaf in British Guiana, British Honduras, Bri¬ 
tish West Indies, Australia, India, Isiew Zealand, Union of 
South Africa, Argentina, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Ger¬ 
many, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, East Indies, Norway and 
Sweden. 

As a result of difficulties encountered by growers in the 
sale of the 1926 and 192T crops, a commission was appointed 
by the Government early in 1928 to report on conditions in 
connection with" the tobacco-producing industry. It was 
found inter alia that the domestic and British markets con¬ 
stituted the best outlets for Canadian-grown leaf. On both 
these markets it was considered that leaf quality was a most 
important factor, and the commission recommended that 
every possible effort should be made to improve the quality 
of the Canadian product. 

The remainder of the report deals with the experi¬ 
mental work of the Tobacco Division, showing that every 
effort is being made to carry out the recommendations of the 
commission. 
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Making a Garden in Rhodesia. 


HKvTS FOE BEGINNEES AND NEWCOMERS. 

(Continued.) 


By Mrs. E. M. Y. Caenegie. 


The Herbaoeoys Borders. —'Now we come to what is in 
some ways the most difficult part of the garden, and in 
others the easiest. Easy, because herbaceous things grow 
very readily; and difficult, beeause there are so many lovely 
things to put in and it is quite impossible to have them all. 
Also the choice must be made as to just how- we want to 
arrange the things w-e select. Some people like ribbons of 
colour, others prefer masses of one kind grown together, and 
still others like variety and a mixture of everything. Each 
must decide for himself. A well-planned garden will have 
a succession of flow-ers all the year round, for w-e are blessed 
in Rhodesia wuth a climate that makes this possible and 
comparatively easy. When the choice of seeds has been 
made and they are growing in their tins and boxes, we can 
turn our attention to the preparation of the beds and borders 
where they are going to live later on. 

First of all the soil must be trenched to at least two feet 
and a good layer of manure put at the bottom, exactly as 
was done with the roses, and the soil mixed with wood ash, 
decayed vegetation and manure before being put back into 
the trench. It is a good plan to do this not only in a 
brand new garden, but occasionally in an established garden 
as well, for soil that has been giving of its^ best for two or 
three seasons gets’tired and needs rejuvenating. As a rule 
amateur gardeners are in too much of a hurry and do not 
pay enough attention to this preparation of the soil. They 
are so anxious to see a few flowers blooming that they do 
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not trouble to give them tbe best possible conditions^ ttougli 
by not doing so tliey give themselves much more trouble in 
the end, for mi-worked soil gets dry and hard much more 
quickly than that which has been properly prepared. It is 
well to remember that soil thoroughly worked and prepared 
can hold a great deal of moisture, and that moisture is 
essential to growth. 

How often have you seen grave-like mounds dug over 
and planted, and nothing else done to them! That is what 
a native will do every time if it is left to him, with the 
result that the water runs off instead of in, and very soon 
the ground is as dry as a bone again. The poor plants make 
a desperate efiort to produce a few" very indifferent flowers, 
then give it up and quickly pass out. The next thing you 
hear is a complaint of the seed, the bad soil, etc., and such 
remarks as, ''The weeds grow fast enough, but nothing else 
will.’’ Of course the weeds grow, and the native trees and 
bushes too. They are indigenous, and that is the kind of 
soil they like. But for the flowers we love and have brought 
with us from very different climates, things are not so easy. 
They certainly are more or less acclimatised, hut even so, 
they cannot live and thrive unless we give them the con¬ 
ditions they need any more than a little w^hite child could 
thrive under native conditions. So let us prepare our soil 
well and stint neither time nor labour in the making of a 
garden that is to be a continual source of pleasure, for you 
can rest assured that w^e shall get far more than we give. 

Probably the question most often asked by the new-comer 
and the beginner is, "What can I sow iiow-?” And it is a 
'very important thing to know. Many and many a packet 
of seed has been wasted by being sown at the wrong time. 
Our seasons do not correspond exactly with those of the 
south, and we have, as a r-ole, much less frost and much 
heavier rains, so we need a garden time-table all to ourselves. 

When t® Sow* —Hardy annuals which only live for one 
season, but are the most easily grown of all plants, may be 
sown at any time from August to April. If they are sown 
in successive months they will provide an almost continual 
supply of bloom. They may he sown in the open ground, 
but are more satisfactory if started in tins or boxes, thinned 
out and afterwards transplanted. 
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Just one or two, however, make an exception to this 
rule, and object strongly to being handled. These must be 
humoured and sown where they are to flower. They can 
be thinned out when about six inches high and the super- 
fiiious ones put in somewhere else, though it is more than 
likely that they will not thrive and will probably always be 
stunted, even if they condescend to grow. These are all 
fairly well known, and include clarkia, hiiniienianiiia, flax 
(scarlet and blue), nemophila, poppies, sunflower and sweet 
sultan. Other hardy annuals are ageratiini, aiichusa, 
coreopsis, candytuft, carnation, cornflower, cosmos, dianthus 
(pinks), gypsophila, godetia, morning glory, larkspurj lupin, 
iinaria, mignonette, nasturtium, nicotiana (tobacco plant), 
nigella (love-m-the-niist), nemesia, pansj^ petunia, phlox 
druniniondi, salpiglossis, scabious, statice, stock, sweet peas, 
verbena. The culture of all these is easy, though some require 
a little extra care. 

Carnations must have good drainage, and produce finer 
flowers if given a little chicken manure or bone dust occa¬ 
sionally. Also, all side buds—and they produce dozens— 
should be taken off and no faded flowers allowed to remain 
on the plant. If they are properly cared for they will go 
on blooming for months and months. They can be increased 
by cuttings and layerings, though more flowers are obtained 
from those grown from seed. 

Pansies like a little shade and are grateful for a dress¬ 
ing of lime. They really look best if grown in rows, like 
good little children sitting on benches in school, and make 
an excellent border. 

Nasturtimns will grow anywhere and really seem to 
pride themselves on being able to produce a wonderful splash 
of colour, even in poor soil. They should be in every garden, 
and lots of them. 

Sweet Peas require special care to enable them to pro¬ 
duce their most beautiful blooms. Wiuter-flow^ering sw’-eet 
peas are more satisfactory than the summer-flowering in this 
country, as they do not get spoilt by rain. They should 
be sown in a mixture of loam and well-rotted manure, for 
they require to be well fed from the very first. This is 
another exception in hardy annuals, for they should be sown 
in March at the earliest. 
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AH' dark seeds slioiild be soaked for tweiity-foiir' lioiirs 
before sowing, as they take mnclt longer to germinate thaij 
tlie paler seeds and Have miicb. toiigber skins. Wlien t}ie 3 ^ arc' 
big enoiigii to Handle, tbe seedlings sbonld be transpianted 
into a trencli specially prepared for tbem in -an open situa¬ 
tion, for tbej^ must Have plenty of liglit and air. Tliey like 
also a deep rich soil and plenty of moisture, and when they 
are about four inches high thej^ should have small branching 
sticks on which to support themselves. These must later on 
be replaced hy taller ones as the plants grow. The\’ do very 
well on a light fence or on wure netting, hut do not like 
anything which excludes air and light. When they show 
signs of flowering thej* should he given manure water at 
least once a week and kept alwat's moist. In cold weathei' 
thej" should be watered onty in the middle of the dajy and 
then with water slightly warm, for they are very sensitive 
things and might easily get a shock from too cold water. 

If the flowers are picked before the}" are quite open in 
the early morning, they will last a veiy long time in water 
and will not lose colour, as they often do in the full sunshine 
of the garden. They should be cut eveiy day and nevei* 
allowed to go to seed till the very end of the season. 

Half hard}" annuals should all be sown in boxes, with 
the exception of balsams, about August and early September, 
and planted out into the garden at the time of the early 
rains. Some of the best known are:— 

Amaranthus, which makes a glorious show" for months 
on end, is a large and bushy thing and makes a splendid 
background to a border and is lovely grown in clumps. 

like an open aspect and plenty of lime and manure, 
also an addition of wood ash dug into the soil round about 
them. If sown in successive months, they w"ill flower nearly 
all the year round. It is better to sow the dwarf varieties 
to bloom in the dry season and the tall ones in the rains, 
for the smaller kinds are often completely bedraggled and 
spoilt in w"et weather. 

Portukicca loves the sun and is good on rockeries or 
among stones, as it does not need either very deep or very 
rich soil. There are single and double varieties, all lovely 
and of very many shades of colour, and they will grow" just 
anyw"here. 
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Zimiias are a joy and a deliglit. Tliey are of many 
kinds and every imaginable colour, seed tbemselves very 
freely and continue to produce good flowers for two or tbree 
seasons from self-sown plants. They will grow in poor soil, 
but are very miicli finer where they are well looked after 
and given plenty of manure and moisture. They produce a 
blaze of colour that is scarcely equalled by any other flower, 
and are fine for cutting. 

Other half hardy annuals are:— 

Arctotis —a bluey-maiive daisy with grey-green foliage— 
very easily grown and very pretty. 

Balsam, cockscomb, Chinese lantern, bluelace flower, 
lobelia, marigold and gilia are well known and easily grown. 

Biennials follow a law of their own in this country. 
They are supposed to produce leaves the first season and 
flowers the second, and then to die down. In reality they 
do nothing of the sort, for if the seeds are sown early in 
autumn, about April or May, and transplanted in August, 
they flower in about eight months and continue to bloom for 
a very long time. The best known varieties are Canterbury 
Bells, which do well, Sweet Williams and Wallflowers. Wall¬ 
flowers are difficult and not very satisfactory, generally 
producing plenty of leaves and a very few flowers. They 
need not be condemned, however, for it is possible that they 
may do for some people what they will not for others. 
Flowers are like that, and you will often find one person 
very successful with a particular kind of flower, whereas the 
next door neighbour will not be able to grow them at all, 

Ferennials are those plants which die down every year, 
but come up again from the same root stock every spring. 
They include some of the finest flowers in the garden and 
are most satisfactory things to grow. Their seeds often take 
a very long time to germinate and are best sown in tins 
under glass, which must he removed as soon as the seedlings 
appear- Autumn is the best time to sow them,, and when 
they are big enough they should he transplanted into other 
tins and boxes, giving each seedling plenty of room to grow 
before removing it to its permanent place in the garden. 
You must be prepared to wait for three or four months for 
some of the very slowest to germinate—^violet, phlox and 
perennial poppies taking about the longest time. Don’t 
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disturb tbe soil to see if tliey are growing and don^t make 
tbem too wet, tbougli they must always be moist. 

The Barberton Daisy and its hybrids are very difficult 
to raise, and generally speaking only one or two can be 
obtained from a whole packet of seeds. But once you have 
them you can divide them again and again, and they make 
such a sho^v that they are w^ell worth the trouble of growing. 
The seed should be planted with the pointed end Just showing 
above the soiL 

Delphiniums also are rather difficult, but repay one 
handsomely for any trouble they give. They are sometimes 
called the perennial larkspur, but make a very much bigger 
plant and should be placed at the back of the border, as 
they sometimes attain a height of five or sis feet. 

Camias should have the covering of the seed filed or cut 
open before they are sown, as they are very tough and 
leathery even if soaked for twenty-four hours. They make 
a magnificent show grown in groups, with their luxuriant 
green or red foliage and flowers of many colours, ranging 
from cream to deepest yellovr or red, through all the shades 
of peach, apricot and pink. They multiply rapidly and want 
lots of room. At the end of a season a dozen plants can 
quite easily be divided into a hundred, as every bit of root 
that has sent up a stalk will grow separately if it is replanted 
as soon as divided. 

Antirrhinums are great favourites and deserve a place 
in everyone’s garden. There are tall and dwarf varieties 
and a great number of different shades. 

A border of “Yellow King” and ^^Golden Monarch” or 
“Victory,” with the pale blue salvia (salvia farinacea) 
between the row's, is a most wonderful sight. “Yellow 
King” is a very tall kind, of a fine deep yellow, and would 
show well above the salvia, the other yellows being inter¬ 
mediate or dwarf kinds to be grown in front. 

So many combinations of colour are possible that a very 
striking display could be had with antirrhinums alone. They 
are sold in separate packets or in mixed shades, and many 
individual flow^ers combine shades of them alL 

Dahlias may be grown from seed, though it is more 
usual to plant tubers aud more satisfactory if you want any 
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particular kind, as you can neuer be sure wliat you are 
going to get "wlien you sow the seed. The plant produced 
may he like the parent plant or it may be something that 
lias iieTer been seen before. You just have to wait and see; 
and you will find that most seedsmen and florists mark their 
packets of dahlia seed '‘Mixed'’ because they cannot 
guarantee anj' of them to come true to type. 

Aquilegia —the long-spurred variety of Colmnhine— 
Shasta and Michaelmas Daisies, Foxglove, Getim, Ilelioh^o'pe, 
Phlox, Pg re thrum, Salvias, in four or five varieties, and 
Violets all grow readily. Tiolets grown as a border in the 
open sunshine Avill produce dense masses of leaves and beauti¬ 
ful long-stemmed flowers in June and July. They do not 
require shade so long as they are w^ell manured and w'atered 
night and morning. Thej should he taken up every year 
about January and the roots divided and re-planted. They 
multiply very rapidly and have the advantage as a border 
plant of being evergreen. 

Another pretty bordering is henchera. This is a small 
plant with leaves like a geranium and coral-red flowers on 
long stems ■which continue to bloom a very long vfhile. 

The most popular of all borders, however, is alternanthea, 
which forms a box-like edging and can be kept clipped and 
tidy. It is red and green or green and white, and growns 
very easily and rapidly, every little bit taking root at once. 
It should not be allowed to flower, or it becomes vstraggly. 

How to Sow. —It is more satisfactory to sow all the 
smaller seeds in tins or boxes and not to transplant into 
the open ground until the seedlings are at least four or five 
inches high, otherwise you run the risk of having them 
washed out or buried by a heavy rain; and if this does not 
happen the big black ant will probably come along and nip 
them off before they can get established. He is a gourmet, 
and seems only to like them when they are young and succu¬ 
lent, for he leaves the bigger ones severely alone. 

In preparing the seed boxes or tins—the ubiquitous 
paraffin tin cut lengthwise does excellently—^first make sure 
that there is plenty of drainage by making a number of 
holes in the bottom. Then fill them one-third full of stones 
or broken, brick before putting in the soil. 
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A mixture of leaf mould, loam aud sand is as good as 
any tiling, or tlie eartli from a xlei or dambo mixed witb 
the original garden soil in the proportion of two to one. 

The boxes should be kept in a sheltered corner of the 
garden where they will get the morning sun, and should be 
kept always moist though not wet. The seed should be 
sown thinly and not too deeply. Many and many a hatch 
of seedlings have been smothered before ever they came 
through the soil. The tiniest seeds need barely covering; 
others should be covered to twice their thickness, which is 
really very little when you come to think of it. The earth 
mnst alwaj's be pressed down firmlj^ after sowing so that 
the seedlings do not dry up before their roots can get firm 
hold of the soil, and from the time they are sown until they 
have germinated, no matter how long they take, they must 
never be allowed to become dry. On the other hand, they 
must not be made too wet or they will be weedy or delicate, 
grow very tall and then damp off. This applies very specially 
to carnations. It is a great help to have some native mats 
of split cane that can be cut to the size of the boxes and 
used as shades. These will help to keep the soil moist, but 
should gradually be discarded as the seedlings grow strong. 
Should heavy rain be threatening, the mats should be 
arranged in such a way that the water will run off them 
and not drip through. 

As soon as the seedlings are big enough to handle they 
should be thinned out into other boxes or tins, an inch or 
two apart, and kept shaded till they have settled down 
again. The smaller and weaker ones should be specially 
cared for, as they very often produce the best blooms, while 
the more robust plants run to leaves. 

Give them more air and light day by day, so that by 
the time you -want to transplant them into the garden they 
are quite strong and hardy. Choose a dnll day if possible 
for transplanting, or else do it in the evening so that they 
get the cool of the night to establish themselves, Water 
them in the boxes, then lift them out carefully, keeping as 
much earth as possible round their roots, and press the 
garden soil very firmly about them. Keep them shaded for 
a day or two and they will scarcely know that they have 
been moved. 
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If tlie plants are given manure water occasionally, they 
will bloom for a longer time and have much finer blooms, 
both in size and colour. Once a week is often enough, and 
in the intervals of watering, the ground should be loosened 
and dug over in dry weather, but never when it is very wet, 
else the plants catch cold and die. This dry cultivation is 
very important, as it helps to conserve the moisture, lets 
air into the soil and discourages the white ant. 

BwlbSii—Many flowers which grow from seed can also b© 
procured in the form of a bulb and come more quickly into 
flower when planted thus. 

Some are more suited for planting in autumn and others 
in late winter or very early spring. The favourite of all is 
perhaps the Gladiolus^ of which there are two or three 
hundred varieties. They should be planted in February or 
March for winter flowering and again in the spring, about 
September, to flower in the summer. Indeed, they may be 
had the whole year round by planting a few each month, 
provided there is not much frost. 

A light loamy soil with good drainage suits them best, 
and they may be left in the same place for two or three 
years. After this period all bulbs should be taken up and 
the smaller ones that have formed around them removed to 
make new plants. Both new and old should have a period 
of rest—say, two or three months at least. When taken out 
of the ground they should he spread out in a dry and shady 
place, after being cleared of earth, etc., and left for a 
fortnight, then packed away in dry sand till they are wanted 
again. The variety is amazing and the choice bewildering, 
and every flower as it opens is a surprise and joy. 

The Amaryllis grows very easily and multiplies quickly. 
It can be had either red or pink and looks lovely grown 
along the edge of grass or under trees. It has the advantage 
too of lasting a very long time in water when cut. 

Arwm Lilies, white or yellow, are usually grown in pots 
or tins, but do equally well out of doors. They do not need 
veiy fine: soil, but must be kept fairly moist. , 

The Madonna Lily grows readily in a partly shaded 
position, and looks lovely with a background of delphiniums^ 
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Tliere are many different kinds of Iris, and they make 
a wonderful stow. The Japanese Iris, Flag Iris and the 
new Orpington Iris are all very well worth a place in the 
garden, and as they are not very tall, look well as a border 
to the gladiolus bed, especially as they bloom at the same 
time. These should all be planted in the spring—the earlier 
the better. 

For winter flowering we have, as well as gladioli, aga- 
panthns, anemones, spider lilies, freesias, rannnciiliis, ixias, 
watsonias, zephyranthes and chinkerinchees. Narcissi of all 
kinds and hyacinths can be grown, but are apt to be dis¬ 
appointing. They seem to need the combination of cold 
and moisture which most fortunately we do not often get. 
The single varieties do better than the double, though 
neither make much of a shovr and are best grown in pots 
if they are tried at all. 

The tubers of Dahlias should be taken up every year 
when the stem has decayed and stored in a dry place from 
May or June till the following October. Unless this is done, 
the flowers very quickly deteriorate. 

{To be continued.) 


REDUCED FREIGHT OU GROUND NUTS. * 

The Department of Agricnltiire has received information 
of a reduction in the freight rates on groimd nuts between 
Beira and London. 

Last October there was a meeting at the High Commis¬ 
sioner's office in London to discuss the question with the 
Conference Lines. The old rate has been 86s. 9d. a ton 
for unshelled nuts and 47s. 6d. for shelled nuts. 

As a result of the discussions, the Conference Lines have 
agreed to a reduction of 10s, a ton as regards unshelled 
nuts—from 86s. 9d. to 76s. 9d.—^while the rate for shelled 
nuts has been reduced to 44s. 3d., subject to 10 per cent, 
deferred commission and also less shipping charges, 6s. 
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The Army Worm. 

{LAPHYGMA EXEMPT A, WLE.) 


By R'OPErt W. Jack, Chief Entomologist. 


Tlie widespread outbreak of ‘Tirmy Worm” %vhicli 
occurred during the early part of January of the present 
year (19d0) and covered practically the whole of the maize- 
growing area of the Colony has indicated the need for a 
eoinprehensive article dealing with this important pest. Im¬ 
mediate action is absolutely necessary in dealing with 
oiubreaks of this insect, and, where every hour is of im¬ 
portance, it is clear that the farmers should be armed with 
all available information so that action can be taken without 
the necessity of applying to the Department for advice. 

The insect in reference is known as the '^Arniy Worm” 
throughout the Colony, and is in fact a close relation of 
the so-called ”Fall Armj^ Worm” (Laphygma fnigipenlay 
S. & A.) of the United States of America. In the Union 
of South Africa it is commonly termed the ^'Mystery Worm” 
or ‘‘Army Mystery Worm” in reference to the mystery 
which surimmds its sudden appearances and disappearances. 

The name ”Aimy Worm” refers to the habit the cater¬ 
pillars have of advancing in one direction in very large 
numbers when food becomes scarce on their primary feeding 
grounds or possibly in response to some other stimulus. 
In, the Tnion of South Africa a related species, namely, 
Laphygma eaigim, Hubu, occasionally develops the ‘"army” 
habit and is there termed the ^^Lesser Army Worm.” This 
species also occurs in the United States of America and is 
know'll as the ^"Beet Army Worm.” The same insect is also 
a common pest in Southern Rhodesia, but has not so far 
been recorded in reference to ‘"army” movements. 

Oistflbuticiii. —The Army Worm (Z-, exempta), although' 
certainly indigenous to Africa, is also recorded as a pest 
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as far away as Queensland, in Australia, where it attacks 
sugar cane and other crops. It is not recorded, at least as 
a pest, in any of the intervening countries. In Africa if 
is recorded as destructive at times in ISyasaland and Tanga¬ 
nyika, in addition to the South African Union and Uoutheni 
Rhodesia, 

Outbreaks are also apparently not infrequent in Portu¬ 
guese East Africa. 

Description of Stages. —The Parent Moth .—It is a com¬ 
mon mistake amongst residents in the Colony to regard the 
white butterflies (chiefly Catopsilia flo}-eUa), which frequently 
migrate in large numbers in a more or less south-westerly 
direction during the early part of the rains, as the parents 
of the Army Worm. The caterpillars of these butterflies 
feed on certain iiatiTe plants, particularly shrubs of the genus 
Cassiaf and are quite distinct from the subject of this article. 

The parent moths of the Army Worm are shown at their 
natural size in various positions on the plate. They are 
of night flying habit and are very similar to a number of 
related species with more or less similar habits. They vary 
considerably in coloration. The forewings are more or less 
brown in colour and the hindwings pearly white, with a 
dark streak round the edge and the course of the ^S-eins” 
marked with brown. The fore wings may, however, be dark 
enough to present an almost uniform brown appearance or 
light enough to exhibit a neat pattern as shown in the 
figures. The front part of the thorax (immediately behind 
the head) is usually very dark brown, but even this feature 
does not seem to be altogether constant. To the entomalG- 
gist the shape and coloration of the stigmm —that is, the 
two spots shown about half way from the base of the fore¬ 
wing and close to the front margin—afford a definite indica¬ 
tion of identity. The sexes are similar in coloration and 
general appearance. 

The Eggs .—These are laid in clumps on the food plant 
(see plate) and are covered wdth down from the body of the 
female, so that the clumps have a felted appearance. The 
eggs themselves are pearly w^hite, and are shown by the 
microscope to be ribbed and sculptured in an attractive 
manner. The clumps are readily visible to the naked eye. 
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The The larvoB or caterpillars measure 

about l"16th of an inch when they hatch from the eggs, and 
attain a length of about If inches when full grown. When 
Tery young they have the power of spinning a thread of fine 
silk on which they can descend from one leaf to another or 
drop from the plant on disturbance and readily regain their 
position. This power is lost as the caterpillar grows older. 
Caterpillars moult their skins a number of times during 
growth, and these moults are frequently accompanied by 
noticeable changes in colour. Previous to the last moult, 
in the case of the present species, there is considerable 
variation in colour between individuals, but after the last 
moult the coloration seems to be more uniform. The very 
young caterpillars are more or less light green in colour. 
The darker stripes exhibited by the older caterpillars may 
appear at an early stage in growth, when the caterpillar is 
half an inch or less in length, but the colour sometimes 
remains predominantly light green until after the insect is 
an inch in length. After the last moult the pattern and 
coloration are in the vast majority as indicated in the figures 
on the plate. The broad dark stripes along the back are 
almost black. Between these there are narrow, triple, pale 
blue stripes, of which the middle one is composed of a series 
of dots. The broad dark stripes are flanked on the outer 
side by two narrow pale yellow stripes. These are flanked 
again hy broad zones of very dark brown ground colour, 
stippled with pale blue, and a further narrow pale yellow 
stripe intervenes between this zone and the broad nearly 
black stripes in which the white spiracles or breathing 
apertures are situated. Beneath this there is a pale yellow 
zone marked with dark yellow, almost orange. The under 
parts are apple green, stippled with brown spots showing 
pale centres. The claspers, or false legs, are green, tinged 
with pink, and the true legs yellowish green. The head is 
blackish, with stripes as shown,'and the cheeks exhibit some 
pale markings. The general appearance of the caterpillar 
is smooth and blackish. 

The Pupa ,—The pupa or chrysalis is brown and is more 
or less similar to the same stage in a host of related moths. 

Life Cycle ,—The number of eggs composing a clump 
laid by the females is usually in the region of sixty, but 
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as many as ninety have been counted. One female lias laid 
as many as three clumps in the insect ary, consisting re¬ 
spectively of 63, 67 and 58 eggs, making a total of 188. 
These batches were laid on three consecutive days and the 
female moth then died. 

It is to be realised that the moths are markedly restless 
in confinemeiit and tend to he comparatively short-lived under 
these conditions. The figures obtained from these cage 
observations should not, therefore, be regarded as necessarily 
reliable under natural conditions. The females may be more 
prolific than the above figures indicate. 

The eggs hatch in three to four-and-a-half days. The 
growth of the caterpillar may he completed in as little as 
eighteen da^^-s, but there is marked variation in the rate of 
development under cage conditions. 

On account of the fact that the growth of the cater¬ 
pillars ill confinement is subnormal, there appears no value 
in furnishing a graph to illustrate the rate of development. 
A number of caterpillars were measured daily from birth, 
but the great majority died at a comparatively early age. 
The nearest to normal completed its growth and pupated 
on the eighteenth day. It attained a length of | inch by 
the fourth day and measured a full inch on the ninth. On 
the thirteenth day it had reached its full length of 1 5-16 
inches (32 mm.). So far its development may have approxi¬ 
mated to the normal. It failed, however, to make further 
guowth, remaining at this length during the next six days. 
It then pupated. 

Caterpillars about 1 inch in length may, it is judged, 
be regarded as eight to ten days old, and likely to remain 
active for about a similar period. 

When full grown, the caterpillar makes its way into 
the soil and there constructs a very fragile thin-walled cell 
of earth in which it changes to the pupa or chrysalis. It 
is usual in illustrations for pupal cells in the soil to he 
given a horizontal position, but the cells observed in cages 
at Salisbury were mostly nearly vertical. Where large 
numbers of the caterpillars are concerned the pupal cells are 
often massed together, and can be removed from the soil 
in agglomerations which adhere together. 

The pupal period lasts about 10 to 12 days. 


D 
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Tlie first batelies of egg*s from inotlis bred in tlie 
iiisectary were secured six days after tlie moths had emerged 
from the pupal stage, and the life of the moths in the cages 
varied from T to 10 days. Moths in some instances laid 
eggs without having had access to any food. 

It will be noted from the foregoing that the period dated 
from the laying of the eggs of one brood to the date of the 
laying of the eggs of the next may be as short as 38 days. 

The number of broods during a single season has not 
been ascertained with accuracy, due to the fact that efforts 
to rear several consecutive broods in confinement have so 
far failed. The caterpillars have shown a high mortality 
under cage conditions and do not appear to thrive in the 
way the majority of caterpillars of this family will do under 
similar circumstances. Also it is not known how the insect 
passes the dry season. 

There is no doubt, however, that there are several 
generations during the ^’'ear. Determination of the exact 
niiiiiber from direct records in the field would present very 
great difficulties in view of the possibility of migrations of 
the moths between the high and low veld. Seeing that a 
generation on the high veld may be passed in about 40 days 
ill the summer and that moths have emerged freely as late 
as May, five generations even on the high veld seems a 
conservative estimate. Green grass is commonly available 
as early as August in suitable places, but it appears unlikely 
that the immediate offspring of moths emerging in May 
could find suitable food and feed up during the high veld 
winter. It is possible that these late emerging moths either 
migrate to the warmer low veld, where conditions, except 
near permanent water, are also dry at this season, or that 
tliey live over and lay eggs in the spring. On the other 
band, conditions in the 'Alist Beit'" along the eastern border 
might favour breeding throughout most of the year. 

These points are altogether uncertain at present. 

Records of OiitbreakS.— Eeeorded outbreaks of the 
caterpillars have occurred in various months during the wet 
season. The first outbreak which came to official notice 
after establishment of the Entomological Branch occurred at 
Salisbury from the second %veek in April, 1910, and was^ also 
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recorded in ’Pintail. These caterpillars yielded large numbers 
of iiiotlis ill May. 

The next record was the appearance of a large number 
of the moths in an ont-door insect breeding cage at the 
Agricultural Laboratories, Salisbury^, on the ir5th April, 1914, 
the caterpillars haviiig fed on teif grass and potatoes. No 
outbreak was reported. 

In late December, 1914, and Jaiiuaiy, 1915, outbreaks 
were reported from tbe districts of Hartley, Mazoe, Loma- 
gundi and Umtali, and a considerable amount of maisie was 
destroyed. Moths emerged from the second week in January^ 
from caterpillars procured in the Hartley' district. Towards 
the end of January', 1915, the caterpillars were prevalent at 
Salisbiiiy, and moths w'ere bred out from these in the middle 
of February, second generation was bred through at 
Salisbury from moths bred from cateipiliars from the Hartley 
district, eggs being laid about the 15th January. The 
ensuing moths emerged from the 24th February' to the 3rd 
March, 1915. On 1st February^, 1919, Army' IVorm cater¬ 
pillars were observed to be abundant on the Polo Ground, 
Salisbmy, but no outbreak on the farms was reported. On 
the llth January, 1921, specimens of cateipillars were sent 
to the office from Que Que, and several farms w'ere found 
suhsequeiitly' to be infested in that locality'. The pest also 
appeared at Salisbury, and was particularly^ bad at Hillside. 
Ill early^ Februaiy complaints ivere received from Enterprise, 
Pmvuma and Clwelo. Later reports referred to damage to 
maixe in parts of Salisbury^ district, and at Balia Balia, in 
the Umziiigwane district. On the 29th January, 1926, the 
first report of a severe outbreak at Shamva was received, and 
in early February^ outbreaks were reported at Mazoe, Sinoia, 
Salisbury^, Gatooma, Headlands and Eiisape. In late 
December, 1926, and January, 1927, outbreaks occurred in 
Victoria and Insiza districts. In late December, 1928, and 
Jaiiiiaiy, 1929, a severe outbreak occurred in the Gatooma 
district, and the pest was also recorded from. Shamva, 
Eindura, Concession, Sinoia, Salisbury, Insiza, Filabusi, 
Hunter’s Eoad and Mondoro Eeserve. 

In January^ 1930, occurred the worst outbreak on record, 
covering practically the whole of the maize growing area of 
the Colony and including at least the following districts, 
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namely, Lomagimdi, Mazoe, Salisbury, Enterprise, Maraii- 
delias, Headlands, Ensape, Inyamira, Umtali, Horton, 
Hartley, Gatooma, Gwelo and Fort Yictoria. 

During tlie past 20 years outbreaks have tlins occurred 
during the following seasons: 1909-10 (too late to do loiicli 
damage), 1914-15, ’ 1920-21, 1925-26, 1926-27, 1928-29, 
1929-30. Of tlio six destructive outbreaks recorded in 20 
years, four have occurred during the past five years. This, 
however, need not he interpreted as indicating that the insect 
is hecoiiiing definitely more injurious. 

Duration of Outlirealcs. —The limited duration of ont- 
breaks points to two facts, namely: (1) more or less 
simultaneous commencement of egg laying on the part of the 
females, and (2) comparative short duration of the egg laying 
period. The fragmentary evidence afforded by breeding in 
the insectary gave a period of three days for the laying of 
three hatches of eggs, but it would be rash to deduce from 
this that egg laying in the field is confined to quite so short 
a period. 

Outbreaks are not normally' noticed until the most 
forward caterpillars are about 10 days old and over an inch 
ill length. From this point the full weight of the visitation 
iisiiall}' lasts about two weeks, although caterpillars may still 
he met with in some numbers up to nearly a month after the 
first caterpillars have been noticed. 

The later or more backward caterpillars do not seem to 
thrive with the same vigour as the earlier ones, and a greater 
percentage are normally destroyed by parasites. The Chalcid 
parasite figured is probably of some significance in thixS 
connection, on account of its rapid development and habit of 
attacking the younger caterpillars. 

Food Plants. —The main food plants of this insect are 
without doubt plants of the grass family. Of cultivated 
grass crops the chief damage in this Colony has occurred to 
maize, probably due simply to the fact that this is the most 
extensively cultivated crop. Teff grass suffers very severely 
in the South African Union. Kaffir corn and small cereals 
are liable to attack. 

The caterpillars appear very capricious in reference to 
attack on crops other than those of the grass family. 
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Potatoes are sometimes severely attacked, whilst peanuts^ 
sunfloivers and beans according to report are sometimes com- 
pletelj^ destroyed. In many instances, liowever, tlie cater¬ 
pillars have completely devoured tlie grassy weeds in a field 
and left peanuts, sunflowers and beans almost entirely alone. 
There is no definite record of serious attack on cotton or 
tobacco. Certain weeds other than grasses are sometimes 
fed upon. 

Amongst native grasses some species seem to he pre¬ 
ferred to others, notably the rapoko grass (Eleusine indica) 
and Eragrostis potenfi-pilosa. The latter is a fine, feathery 
grass which commonly takes possession of packed soil, such 
as roadsides, and is abundant on the polo ground and golf 
links at Salisbury. Teff grass, Eragrostis abyssinicu, is no 
doubt equally attractis^e. 

The caterpillar has also been recorded as attacking 
another grass, identified as liotthcellia exiiltata^ very freely. 
Some farmers have also reported large numbers on the red 
top grass (Tricholcena rosea), but this has not been so far 
observed by officers of the branch. Many other species ol 
grass, including the perennial grasses of the veld, are 
certainly attacked. 

Evidence collected to date suggests that eggs are not 
laid freely on well grown maize plants, hxit that they may 
be laid on young plants and suckers. Most of the cases of 
severe attack on maize have been traceable either to the land 
having borne a crop of grass, especially rapoko grass, in 
addition to the maize, or to invasion from outside; but 
instances of clean stands of young plants having been 
attacked have come to light. In many instances attack on 
the maize has been precipitated by belated cultivation, the 
caterpillars, previously confined to the grass, leaving this as 
it withered and attacking the crop. In other cases farmers 
have reported having saved their crop by refraining from 
cultivation whilst the caterpillars were active. In these eases 
the growth of rapoko grass has been ver3" heavy. In the 
majority- of instances, if the weeds have been kept reasonably 
under control, the grass has not afforded enough sustenance 
for the caterpillars, and the maize has been attacked as soon 
as the grass began to give out. 
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It is to be noted that fallow lands commonly bear a large 
€|iiaiitity of rapoko grass in addition to other ^sweetspecies, 
and experience shows them to be particularly attractive, many 
swarms of caterpillars having originated on such land. 

Reco¥erf of Maize Plants after Injury. —A very frequent 
question put to the writer refers to the ability of maize plants 
to recover after being eaten down by the caterpillars. After 
the recent outbreak, special attention was paid to this point 
in various parts of the Colony, and the general conclusion 
reached was that no maize plants at all seriously injured made 
anything approaching a full recovery—in fact, no seriously 
injured crops are knowui to have turned out prodtahle. Use 
of stimulating fertilisers proved ineffective. In many cases 
the farmers stated that plants, comparatively large at the 
time of attack, of which only the outer leaves had been 
eaten, failed to produce cobs. The farmers were of opinion 
that the feeding of the caterpillars had some poisonous efi'ect 
on the plant, and this may be the case. Experiments with 
artificial injury, consisting of severing plants at various 
heights about ground, indicated that plants would recover 
if the ‘‘heaidU were not cut out; but this was not the experi¬ 
ence with Army Worm attack in the field. It should he 
remarked that the nature of the season may possibly infinence 
recovery. 

Natural Ctiecks on Incroaso. —The Armjr Worm is sub¬ 
ject to the attacks of a number of enemies and suffers from 
several diseases. The most conspicuous enemies are the two 
storks, namely, the White Stork or Greater Locust Bird 
(Ciconid cilba) and the hite-bellied Stork {Ahdwua abdiinit). 
These birds are very beneficial wdthout a doubt, but they 
seem soon to become surfeited, and disappoint the farmer 
by standing idly about whilst the caterpillars continue their 
work on the crop. Also, they do not generally appear until 
the earlier caterpillars have attained some size and have 
akeady done an appreciable amount of harm. Many other 
birds, including swallows, will eat the caterpillars, but in 
general there seems to he no great concentration of such 
feathered allies in the infested fields. 

The moths in their nocturnal flights are no doubt 
destroyed in some numbers by certain species of bats, as well 

as nightjars. 
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Certain predaceous insects will also attack the cater¬ 
pillars, and the females of certain species of wasps proTision 
their nests with them for the benefit of their offspring. Some 
species of ants also destroy the caterpillars. 

Amongst the more efilcacious enemies are certain insects 
which lay eggs on or in the caterpillars, the resultant grubs 
or maggots being parasitic on or in the caterpillars and so 
destroying them.' 

Certain bristly flies of the family Tacliiniche tend to 
parasitise a large percentage of the caterpillars during cer¬ 
tain outbreaks. A common Tcichinid parasite is figured on 
the plate. This species seems to be Sturmia atropivoraj also 
known to parasitise liawk moth caierpillars (fain. Sphingidce). 
The eggs of this fi.y are usually laid on the back of the cater¬ 
pillar, not far behind the head, where the insect cannot get 
at them with its mandibles (see plate). Eggs, whether by 
this species or another, are not uncommonly laid on the head. 
The young maggots eat their way into the caterpillar and 
feed on its substance, usually avoiding vital parts until the 
maggots are nearly full grown. When full grown they 
change to the pupa stage either within the body of the cater¬ 
pillar or pupa or in the soil near by, the flies appearing later. 

The Ichneumon parasite, shown in the plate, appears 
to be common, but not to compare in destructive ability with 
the Tachinid. The species is thought to be Henicospiim 
antancanis, Mwl. Ichneumons belong to the same order 
{Ilymenoptera) as ants, bees and wasps, but they are sting¬ 
less. The sharp projection at the end of the body of the 
specimen figured is not a sting but an ovipositor—that is, an 
organ for the deposition of eggs. The female Ichneumon 
probably^ pierces the skin of the caterpillar with this organ 
and lays an egg actually in the tissues. Thereafter, the 
development of the Ichneumon gnih or larva follows much 
the same course as that of the Tachinid maggot, hut the host 
caterpillar usually turns into a pupa or chrysalis, and the 
Ichneumon grub pupates inside this. It is the Ichneumon 
adult, not the moth, which eventually emerges. 

The interesting Chalcid parasite figured was first ob¬ 
served by Mr. J, K. Chorley in the Gatooina sub-district 

* The breeding* habits of this species have not been studied in Southern 
Rhodesia.' ■ " 
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during the recent outbreak, and was found later at Salisbury. 
Tbe family Chalcididce is also included in tbe order 
Hymenoptera, and tbe members may be described as small 
stingless wasps. Tbe present insect is quite minute, measur¬ 
ing about one-tentb of an inch from its bead to tbe tip 
of its folded wings. Tbe eggs are laid on tbe back of tbe 
caterpillars towards tbe bead, as in tbe case of tbe Tachinid 
flies, but wbereas tbe Tachinid generally lays on caterpillars 
wbicb baTe attained some considerable size, tbe Chalcid seems 
to select caterpillars from 10 to 11 millimetres in length— 
that is, ratber less or ratber more tban incb. Tbe number 
of eggs laid on a single caterpillar in confinement bas varied 
from 5 to 17, but 5 to 10 is a common number under natural 
conditions. 

Tbis parasite bas been bred tbrougb at Salisbury in tbe 
insectar 3 u Tbe eggs batch in about six hours. Tbe larvse 
(or grubs) attach themselves permanently" to tbe skin of tbe 
caterpillar and live as external parasites, sucking tbe body 
juices of tlieir host tbrougb tbe skin, vsometbing after tbe 
habit of a tick (see plate). They are greenish white in 
colour. Tbej" become full grown in about six or sevea days. 
Tbe caterpillar languishes meanwhile, and finally dies. Tbe 
parasite larvte then release their bold and make their way 
under the body of their host, where they" arrange themselves 
eventually" in a line between tbe legs and prolegs (or claspers) 
of tbe caterpillar. Tbe exact process bas not been observed. 
Here each spins a loose cocoon, each cocoon being adherent 
to its neighbours, to tbe surface of tbe leaf below and to tbe 
body^ of tbe caterpillar above. Tbe parasite larvm then change 
to tbe pupal stage, which also lasts about six to seven days, 
and tbe adult Chalcid “wasps” then appear. Tbe whole cy"cle 
thus lasts about a fortnight, and is an example of quick 
development. The eggs are large, relative to tbe size of the 
insect, and have no doubt attained considerable development 
before being laid, thus allowing of a very short egg stage on 
the caterpillar. Tbe largest number of eggs laid by a single 
female Chalcid in confinement was 35, and these were laid 
in three batches (17, 8 and 10) oyer a period of 10 days. 
Another female kid 31 eggs in four batches (7, 12, 8 and 4) 
over a period of 5 days. Other totals vary from 5 to 14. 
Partbeiiogenetic reproduction is probable. Tbe females com- 
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mence to lav witliiii 24 iioiirs of emergence. During a normal 
outbreak of Army Worm two generations of the Chalcid 
parasite might tlms occur. Probably this insect coiihi in 
time assist appreciably in the reduction of its host to in¬ 
significant numbers, and in certain localities it appears to 
have been an appreciable factor in cheeking the developiiient 
of the later caterpillars during the recent outbreak. 
Unfortunately for the farmer, the parasite is not present in 
sufficient numbers at the commencement of an outbreak to 
attack more than an insignificant fraction of the caterpillars 
immediately, and by the time it has passed through one 
generation and has increased correspondingly in niimhers, 
the greater part of the damage will have been done. The 
same remark applies to the I'achmid fly and other parasites. 

The quickest reducer of Army Worm outbreaks is un¬ 
doubtedly disease, especially that known as TFiZif Disease. 
Caterpillars suffering from this complaint become flaccid, 
discoloured, finally djung and shrivelling up, often leaving 
their blackened skins adhering to the food plants. This 
disease spreads particularly^ in damp, cool weather, and has 
been observed repeatedly practically to exterminate large 
swarms. Unfortunately, during the recent outbreak the 
weather was dry and warm, and disease did not account for 
any considerable proportion of the caterpillars in any area 
under observation, nor did it appear in the breeding cages 
in tlie insectary. 

To tbe farmer there is an irresistible fascination in the 
idea of controlling insect pests by means of their natural 
enemies and diseases. Entomologists are equally interested, 
and have evolved the term ''biological control"’ to include 
this particular method of dealing with a pest. It is not 
necessary in this article to discuss the various aspects of 
biological control, which has, unfortunately, a Vastly more 
limited application than the layman generally realises. It 
may be pointed out, however, that the Army Worm is 
normally controlled by natural agencies, the only unfortunate 
point being that it sometimes breaks out of control for very 
brief periods. The controlling agencies are, however, 
sufficiently powerful to bring it under control again very 
quickly. It is during this brief period of freedom, so to 
speak, that the insect accomplishes the damage. At present 
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it is not possible to accelerate nature’s already rapid process 
of reducing tbe insect to insignificant niiiiibers. Artificial 
spreading of ‘'%ilt” or other disease amongst insects, 
altlioiigli often tried, has never been found effective or at 
least reliable. Diseases appear to be too closely dependent 
upon atmospheric conditions to allow of tlieir being spread 
artificially independently of favourable conditions; and if the 
conditions are favourable, they usually appear of tbeir own 
accord." 

(To be c‘07iclvded.) 


Seeds for Sale, Gwebi Farm. 


Salisbury White Maize. 

. ... at 

per 1001b. 

s. 

21 

d. 

0 

Salisbury White Maize (TipvS and Butts), 

at 

per 

bag 





of 

200 

lbs. 

17 

0 

Kinvarra Oats... 

... at per 

100 

lbs. 

26 

0 

Ground K^iits (Spanish Bunch in Shell), at 

per 75 

lbs. 

18 

8 

Majorda Seed . 


at pel 

■ lb. 

1 

1 

Sunflower Seed (Large Black) ... 

... at per 

100 

lbs. 

16 

0 

Sunflower Seed (Small Black) ... 

... at per 

100 

lbs. 

16 

0 

Sweet Potato Tubers (Calabash 

Leaf), 

, available 



August and September . 

... at per 

150 

lbs. 

11 

0 

Sweet Potato Slips (Calabash Leaf) 

, available 

Decern- 



ber and January. 


at 

per 

bag 

6 

0 

Napier Podder Roots . 


at 

per 

bag 

6 

0 

Edible Canna Tubers . 

at per 

100 tubers 

9 

0 


All prices quoted are for deliveiy free at any statidn or 
siding in Soutliern Rhodesia. Before sending cheques, in¬ 
tending purchasers are advised to aseeidaiu that the .seeds, 
etc., required are still available. Cheques should be made 
payable to “Gwehi Parni.” All orders and enquiries should 
be addressed to the Chief Agriculturist, Department of 
Agriculture, Salisbury, not direct to the Gwebi Farm. 
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The Feeding of Dairy Stock in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

(Concluded.) 


By T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D,, and J. R. Corky, 
B.Sc. (Agr.), Dairy Experts. 


EcoilOiin^ ill FeedingH—The main object of the dairyman 
is profit, so that due consideration should be paid to cost 
of feeding. All the roughage required should be grown on 
the farm, and as far as possible an attempt should be made 
to supply all necessary concentrates from the same source. 

As a rule it is the latter which have to be purchased, 
and in liiiying concentrates it should be borne in mind that 
the market price of any particular feed is no indication of 
its value to the individual dairyman. The value of any 
feed to the fanner depends largely on the nature and com¬ 
position of the other feeds which he has at hand. For 
example, purchased concentrates such as ground nut cake 
are not indispensable as cow feed to the dairyman wdio has 
an abundance of good leguminous roughage such as cowpea 
hay. Roughage of this description can be economically 
supplemented by a mixture of farm-grown grains such as 
beans, maize and ground nuts. On the other hand, a farmer 
whose roughage consisted chiefly of low protein feeds such 
as veld hay, maize stover, etc,, would be compelled to 
purchase concentrates such as ground nut cake to make up 
for the deficiency of this nutrient. 

The aim of the dairyman should be to market a large 
portion of the crops grown on his faim through his cows, 
but it should be borne in mind that the kind of crops grown 
and the way they are fed has a lot to do wuth their ultimate 
value when marketed as dairy products, and that as far as 
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possible tlie dairyman sboiild avoid sending good crops to 
market tliroiigli poor covs. 

Frequently it is not the fault of the cow that she fails 
to give a larger return for the feed she receives. An animal 
may ])e fed on large quantities of veld hay, silage and maize 
meal and yet produce very little milk. A ration consisting 
of these feeds is not suitable for milk production, and yet 
it costs money to grow these feeds. The animal does not 
receive sufficient protein—she is, in fact, under-fed in 
respect of this nutrient—and her production is limited to the 
amount of milk that the protein supplied in the ration can 
produce. 

The dairyman, in this case, is supplying the cow with 
a poor ration at high cost and receiving very little in return. 

In many eases an apparently costly feed is relatively 
cheap. Ground nut cake at £8 per ton would appear to be 
expensive, and maize meal at 10s. a bag fairly cheap food; 
yet, regarded as a source of protein, ground nut cake would 
supply this nutrient at 2d. per lb. and maize meal at about 
8d. per lb. 

The dairy farmer should bear these facts in mind and 
remember that it is not enough to supply cows with plenty of 
feed in quantity without giving some consideration to the 
kinds and quality of feeds used. 

Feeding Boyghages.— The dairy cow uses more rough 
feeds and gives a greater return for them than any otlier 
farm animal. Once this fact is appreciated, and the economy 
of feeding plenty of good roughage realised, the dairyman 
will find that his whole feeding problems are to a large 
degree simplified. 

It should be the aim of the farmer to supply his cows 
with an abundance of good, dry roughage and succulent 
feed; and as far as winter feeding is concerned, the basis 
of the roughage part of the ration should be a succulent 
feed and a legume hay. xVs far as these two classes of 
roughage are eoncenied, the lihodesian dairyman lias a choice 
of several feeds. 

As succulent feeds, maize silage, sunflower silage and 
sweet potatoes or pumpkins can be grown; while legumes 
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siicli as the doliclios bean, velvet bean, cowpea and ground 
nut fiirnisli excellent bay. 

Other hay crops can, of course, be grown; in fact, it 
is advisable to grow a variety of hay crops. Veld hay, cut 
at the right stage and properly cured, teff hay and Sudan 
grass hay, oat hay, etc., are all valuable for feeding and 
have their place in a cow's ration. ^ The one fact that the 
dairyman should get firmly established in his mind is that 
for economical feeding the roughage should consist chiefly 
of a succulent feed and a legume hay. It is desirable, how¬ 
ever, that the roughage should have a certain amount of 
variety, and it is here that hay crops such as teh, oats, 
etc., serve a very useful purpose. 

It is hardly possible to over-estimate the value of a 
legaime hay in the winter ration of a dairy cow. Legumes 
are cheap sources of protein, the food nutrient so essential 
for maintenance and milk proclnction; and when it is borne 
in mind that the majority of the feeds commonly grown on 
Ithodesiaii farms are deficient in protein, the importance 
of a leguminous crop is at once apparent. For example, 
30 lbs. of maize silage and 15 lbs. of cowpea hay supply 
almost as much digestible protein as a ration consisting of 
30 lbs. of maize silage, 10 lbs. of veld hay, 3 lbs. of maize 
meal, 2 lbs. of ground nut cake and 1 lb. of ground dolichos 
beans. There can be no question as to which is the cheaper 
of these two rations. 

In the feeding of roughages the dairyman should follow 
a very simple rule: feed all the roughage and succulent feed 
that the cow will clean up. As a rule a cow will consume 
about 2 lbs. of dry roughage, or 1 lb. dry roughage and 
3 lbs. silage, for every 100 lbs. live weight. A 1,000-lb. 
cow, therefore, could be reasonably expected to clean up 
about e30 lbs. of silage and 10 lbs. of hay. 

While feeds such as hay, silage, etc., can he fed to 
the limit of the animaPs appetite, the same does not hold 
good for certain succulent feeds. Pumpkins should not be 
fed too heavily, and it is wise to limit the quantity of this 
food supplied daily to about 25 lbs. 

Boot crops such as sweet potatoes are fed liberally, but 
the farmer would he well advised in feeding succulents of 
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tills description to regulate the amount fed according to the 
following rule: The dry matter supplied by root crops should 
not exceed one-third of the total dry matter contained in 
the ration, i.e., a cow receiving* 30 lbs. of dry matter daily 
should not receive more than 10 lbs. of this in the form 
of root crops. 

Feeding COiiGentrates. —A cow of more than average 
production cannot maintain her milk yield on roughages 
alone; feeds less bulky and more concentrated in character 
are required, and the chief purpose for which these concen¬ 
trated feeds are fed is to supply the extra amount of nntrieiits 
required that are not contained in the roughage. In feeding 
concentrates the dairyman should bear the following facts 
ill mind:— 

1. Concentrates are fed according to production, w^heieas 
roughage is fed according to the size of the cow. If a cow 
receives plenty of good roughage she should as a rule receive 
1 lb. of grain for every 3 to 4 lbs. of milk produced daily. 
To feed the correct amount of concentrates, therefore, it is 
necessary that the farmer should have a fairly good idea 
as to the milk production of each cow. There is only one 
way of determining the milk yield of a cow, and that is by 
means of a scale, and the milk produced by each cow sbould 
he weighed occasionally, if not daily, in order that the grain 
ration may 1)e adjusted. 

2. The amount and quantity of concentrates to feed 
depends very largely on the nature of the roughage available. 
Roughages of low protein content such as veld hay, maize, 
silage, etc., must be supplemented by liberal quantities of 
protein rich feeds. Roughage containing a legxime bay, on 
the other hand, may he supplemented by smaller amounts 
of less expensive feeds. 

3. Ill feeding concentrates the farmer should endeavour 
to make use of several feeds. The grain mixture should 
consist of feeds derived from at least two, and preferably 
three or four, different sources; ground beans, maize meal 
and ground groimd nuts make quite a good grain mixture. 
Maize meal, wheat bran and ground nut cake make an 
excellent concentrate mixture. The grain ration should have 
as much variety as possible. 
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4. Attention slioiild be paid to the fact that a concen¬ 
trate mixture should not consist entirely of heavy feeds, and 
in mixing' grains an attempt shoidd be made to include at 
least one ligdit feed in the mixture. 

An ideal concentrate mixture should weigh about 1 ib. 
per quart. Wheat bran is a light food and gives bulk to 
a ration. Corn and cob meal is also a light, bulky feed. 
If maize and cob meal is not available, use should be made 
of feeds such as beans, where the pods can be ground along 
with the seed to furnish a certain amount of bulk and to 
lighten the ration. 

5. The suitability of the feeds used should also be con¬ 
sidered. Cotton seed cake is costive and should not be fed 
to cows shortly before calving. Bean meal is apt to cause 
purging if fed too liberally. 

Compoyndiilg Rations. —In compounding rations for his 
dairy stock the farmer should bear in mind the fact that 
it is not necessary nor practicable under average llhodesian 
conditions to calculate rations separately for each cow in 
the herd. The average Ehodesian farmer is atteinpting to 
dairy with cattle quite unsuited for the purpose, and in order 
to obtain a reasonable milk or cream cheque many farmers 
in this country aie compelled to milk as many as one hundred 
or more cows. Where cattle of this kind are concerned it is 
difficult to suggest any system of feeding that would be 
economical as w’ell as practicable. As far as possible cows 
of poor inilk-prodiicing capacity should subsist chiefly on 
grazing in spring and early summer, and be supplied with 
an abundance of silage and legume hay in autumn and 
winter. There are many farmers, however, who have dairy 
herds capable of average and more than average production, 
and it is with these that the following is concerned. 

Assuming that the farmer desires to compound a 
standard ration for his herd, which consists possibly of quite 
good milk-producing cows of about 800 lbs. live weight, and 
yielding two gallons of milk daily, the milk testing 8.6 per 
cent, butter fat, he should proceed as follows:— 

On I'eferring to a previous statement it will be seen that 
the daily requirements for a cow of .this kind are the 
following:— 
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8004b. mw PEODITCING 20 lbs. OF 3.5% MITJi DAILY. 



Dry 

matter. 

Digestible 

protein. 

Total 

digestible 

nutrients. 

Niit.ritive 

ratio. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


For maintenance . 

IG 

.5G 

6.34 


For 20 lbs. 3.5% milk 

f) 

1.10 

G.32 


Total . 

21 

!.()() 

12.66 

1 : G.G 


If we assume that the only feeds available are veld 
hay, maize silage and maize meal, the following* rations are 
suggested. The amount of protein, etc., supplied by the 
feeds is given in each case. The first ration eoiivsists of 
veld hay and silage fed in quantities that th© animal could 
be reasonably expected to consume, i.e., 10 lbs. of veld hay 
and 30 lbs, of maize silage. To calculate the amount of 
dry matter, protein, etc., supplied by such quantities of these 
feeds, reference should be made to the 'Liiialysis of Feeds’’ 
at the end of this article. Veld hay, for instance, contains 
in 100 lbs.— 

Dry matter. 91.9 lbs. 

Digestible protein . 1.2 lbs. 

Digestible nutrients . 35.9 lbs. 

10 lbs. of veld bay would therefore contain— 

Qi q 

Dry matter . .. = 9.19 lbs. 

1 2 

Digestible protein . — = .12 lbs. 

35 9 

Digestible nutrients . 1 —A ~ 3 59 15 ^^ 
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Ill a similar manner the amount of the various nutrients 
contained in 30 lbs. of silage can be calculated. 



Dry 

matter. 

Digestible 

protein. 

Digestible 

nutrients. 

Nutritive 

ratio. 

Ration No. 1.— 

Lbs. 

Lb. 

Lbs. 


10 lbs. veld hay. 

9.19 

.12 

3.59 


30 lbs, maize silage 

7.26 

.33 

4.50 



16.45 

.45 

8.09 

1: 17 

Ration No. 2.— 





10 lbs, veld hay. 

9.19 

.12 

3.59 


30 lbs, maize silage 

7.26 

.33 

4.50 


4 lbs. maize meal ... 

3.66 

.29 

3.47 



20.11 

.74 

11.56 

1: 14.8 


If til© amount of protein, etc., contained in these two 
rations b© compared with the amounts of the various 
nutrients required by the animal in question, it is only too 
evident that both of these rations are unsuitable and very 
inadequate for a cow producing two gallons of milk daily. 

For the sake of clearness the nutrients contained in 
these two rations are compared with the requirements of 


the animal in 

the following table:— 





Dry 

Digestible 

Digestible 

Nutritive 



matter. 

protein. 

nutrients. 

ratio. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


Requirements 

0 f 





800-lb. cow 

pro- 





ducing 20 

Ihs. 





3.6% milk , 


21 

1.66 

12.66 

1: 6.5 

Ration No. 

1 ... 

16.45 

,45 

8.09 

1; 17 

Ration No, 

2 ... 

20.11 

.74 

11.56 

1: 14.8 


Ration No. 1 does not supply sufficient protein for main¬ 
tenance of the animal, apart from the amount of this nutrient 
required to produce two gallons of milk. This ration is also 
deficient in dry matter and digestible nutrients, and is badly 
balanced, having a nutritive ratio of 1 to IT instead of 1 to 6 
or 1 to 7. 

Ration No, 2, on the other hand, supplies sufficient 
protein for maintenance and leaves a small surplus of .18 lb., 
which can be used for milk production. This quantity of 

E 
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protein in tlxis is suiliclent to produce 3 Ihs, of milk— 

roiig'lily, about 21 pints of milk. 

Nos. I and 2 are very common winter ra.tious in, 
count,ry; in fact, many dairymen would reg*ar<l 4 lbs* of 
maize meal plus silage and veld hay as a very lilieral ration. 
The inadequacy of the ration, however, is apparent from 
the above. A cow of this kind fed for any length of time 
on this ration could not possibly continue to give two gallons 
of milk, and eventually her j)i*Bduction would drop to the 
quantity in proportion to the amount of protein available for 
milk-producing x>‘'-^^poses. 

It is true, of course, that some cows, in which the 
natural impulse to produce milk is very strong, would con¬ 
tinue to yield two gallons of milk on this ration for some 
time; hut such production would be at the expense of the 
animal’s own tissues, and the cow woxild rapidly lose flesh, 
and in time the milk flow would cease. 


Another unsuitable ration, and one freciuently fed, is the 
following:— 



Dry 

matter 

Digestible 

protein. 

Digestible 

nutrients. 

Nutritive 

ratio. 


Lbs. 

Lb. 

.Lbs. 


20 lbs. pumpkins ... 

1.80 

.18 

1.48 


10 lbs. veld hay ... 

9.19 

.12 

8.59 


1 lb. ground nuts ... 

.94 

.21 

1.06 


1 ib. cotton seed ... 

.90 

.145 

.89 


2 lbs. maize meal ... 

1.88 

.146 

1.T8 



14.6f5 

.801 

8.T5 

1: 9.9 


This ration is deficient in protein, digestible nutrients 
and dry matter. It is badly balanced, having a nutritive 
ratio of about 1 to 10 , and the concentrates carry more fat 
that can be readily digested by the average dairy cow. 
Ground nuts and cotton seed contain a very high percentage 
of oil or fat. 

Having discussed a few typically unsuitable rations, it 
now remains to discuss a few good rations and to demonstrate 
the economy of feeding good roughage. 

The economy of feeding good roughage such as legume 
hay is clearly shown by the following, where two rations 
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are compared. In one ration tlie dry rongliage consists of 
veld liay^ and in tlie other a legume hay is used:— 


Eation 

30 lbs. maize silage. 

10 lbs, veld hay. 

3 lbs. maize meal. 

2 lbs. ground nut cake. 

1 lb. dolichos beans (seed and pod). 


This ration contains :— 

Dry matter.. ... 

Digestible protein . 

Digestible nutrients ... 
Nutritive ratio . 


21.82 lbs. 
1.72 lbs. 
13.11 lbs. 
1 to 6.6 


Eation 

30 lbs. maize silage. 

15 lbs. cowpea hay. 

This ration contains:— 

Dry matter . 20.70 lbs. 

Digestible protein . 1.68 lbs. 

Digestible nutrients ... 12.30 lbs. 

Nutritive ratio . 1 to 6.3 


These two rations, which are more or less suitable for 
an 800-lb. cow producing two gallons of milk, show a 
striking difference in cost. The concentrates in Eation 
would probably cost about 5d., whereas Eation con¬ 

tains no grain at all, and yet supplies practically the same 
amount of protein, etc. Obviously, therefore, Eation ‘‘B” 
is the more economical of the two. It is not suggested, 
however, that wdiere leguminous roughage is available no 
concentrates of any kind should be fed. It will be noted 
that the roughage given in Eation ‘'B’' is rather more than 
a cow of this kind might possibly consume; 30 lbs. of silage 
is not an excessive allowance for an 800-lb. cow, but 15 lbs, 
of hay is a heavy allowance of dry roughage, and if the 
hay is at all unpalatable it is quite probable that a cow of 
this size might refuse to consume this quantity of dry feed. 
It is just as necessary to supplement leguminous roughage as 
it is to supplement hays such as veld hay, maize stover, etc., 
for the simple reason that no cow of more than average pro¬ 
duction can consume roughage of any kind to meet her 
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requirements for milk production. It is generally conceded, 
lioweveiq tliat cows of less than average performance can be 
fed chiefly on roughages, hut that a good cow should receive 
portion of her ration in a concentrated form; and the economy 
of feeding legumes lies in the facd. that where an abundance 
of leguminous roughage is available for feeding, the concen¬ 
trates required to balance the ration can consist very largely 
of cheaper grains, and need not be fed in such liberal 
quantities as would he required in a ration where a poorer 
quality of roughage was used. 

Simplified Feeding* —^It has been clearly shown that the 
type of ration commonly fed to dairy cows in Ehodesia is 
unsxxitable and in many respects inadequate for milk produc¬ 
tion. In too many cases no attempt is made to provide 
suitable and balanced rations for the daily herd, with the 
result that it is the rule ratlier than the exception to find that 
the average Rhodesian dairy coav is over-milked and under-fed 
for at least five or six months of the year. As far as dairy 
stock are concerned, it is undoubtedly time that better 
feeding practices were more generally adopted. 

Many enquiries in connection with feeding have been 
received from farmers who have recently pxirchased dairy 
stock under the Government loan scheme, and there appears 
to he a demand for a simple, practical method of compound¬ 
ing rations for dairy cows. 

Rationing systems, however, involving complex calcula¬ 
tions would in most cases he regarded as impracticable under 
Rhodesian conditions. The farmer is advised, therefore, to 
compound rations for his dairy stock in accordance with the 
following rules:— 

1. Feed all the roughage the animals will clean up at all 
times. As is stated elsewhere, a cow will consume approxi¬ 
mately 2 Ihs. of dry roxigliage or 3 Ihs, of silage and 1 Ih, of 
dry roughage for every 100 lbs. live weight. 

2. Feed concentrates according to production at the rate 
of 2 to 3 lbs. for each gallon of milk produced daily, or, 
alternatively, feed 1 lb. of concentrates daily for every lb. 
of butter fat produced per week. A cow producing 7 Iba. of 
butter fat in seven days should receive 7 lbs. of concentrates 
daily in addition to a liberal allowance of gmod roughage. 
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Tlie above rule applies only wben rougbage of good quality 
is used. 

3. Feed a mixture of concentrates suitable for supple¬ 
menting the roughage, i.e., adjust the concentrate mixture 
to suit the available roughage. If the roughage consists 
chiefly of veld hay, silage and similar feeds, the concentrate 
mixture should contain about 20 per cent, digestible crude 
protein. 

A combination of roughages, such as maize silage and 
legume hay, may, on the other hand, be supplemented by 
a concentrate mixture containing about 14 per cent, digestible 
protein. 

Protein Content of Concentrate Mixtures.— The percen¬ 
tage of digestible crude protein in a mixture of concentrates 
may be calculated in the following manner;— 

A concentrate mixture consists of— 

2 parts maize meal. 

1 part wheat bran. 

1 part ground nut cake. 

On referring to the ‘^Analysis of Feeds^’ it will be seen 
that maize meal contains 7.3 per cent, digestible protein; 
wheat bran contains 15 per cent, and ground nut cake 46.8 
per cent; digestible protein. 

The protein content of each feed, multiplied by the 
number of parts of that feed, is added together and the result 
divided by the total number of parts of the feeds used in 
the mixture, e.g.:— 

Protein content. 


2 parts maize meal (2 x 7.3) .. 14.6 

1 part wheat bran (1 x 15.0) ... . 15.0 

1 part ground nut cake (1 x 46.8) . 46.8 

4 parts. 76.4 


—~ == 19.1 per cent, digestible crude protein. 

The above mixture therefore contains 19.1 per cent, 
digestible protein. 
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Concentrate Mixtures and Typical Rations*— As a rule 
tlie Rliodesian dairy farmer has 1)xit a limited selection of 
foodstuffs available for winter feeding'; as fai' a,s tlu^ ro'ugli- 
age is concerned, maiise silage, veld hay and, t.o a lesser 
extent legiiminoiis crops, are the chief IcxmIs. 

In. the following', concentrate mixtures suitable for 
supplementing these and similar roughages are submitted. 
ISTo claim is made that these mixtures are ideal. The rations 
given and the concentrate mixtures suggested are compounded 
largely from feeds usually grown on the farm, and tliey are 
recommended as suitable chiefly for cow^s of average 
production. 

The first series of mixtures presented are suitable for 
supplementing a mixture of low protein roughages such as 
maize silage and veld hay or maize silage and maize stover, 
etc. 

It will be noted that where the roughage consists chiefly 
of the above and similar feeds, a liberal allowance of con¬ 
centrates is recommended, and the farmer is advised to feed 
the concentrate mixtures in the first series at the rate of at 
least 3 lbs. for each gallon of milk produced daily. 

The second series of concentrate mixtures are suitfible 
for supplementing a mixture of low and high protein rough- 
ages such as maize silage and legume hay, etc. 

When fed with roughage of this nature, the allowance 
of concentrates need not be excessive, and the mixtures 
suggested should be fed at the rate stated. 

1. Concentrate MixUires suitable for su 2 rplementing 
roughage of low protein content^ hay, maize 

silage, maize stover, red top hay, etc ,—To be fed at the rate 
of 3 to 4 lbs. for each gallon of milk: — 

(1) 3 parts maize meal. 

2 parts ground dolichos beans (seed and pod), 

2 parts ground nut cake. 

(2) 2 parts maize meal. 

1 part wheat bran. 

1 part ground nut cake. 

(3) 2 parts maize and cob meaT 

2 parts ground oats. 

2 parts ground nut cake. 
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( 4 ) 2 parts maize and cob meal. 

1 part ground dolicbos beans. 

1 part ground nnt cake, 

(5) 3 parts maize and cob meal. 

2 parts ground sunflower seeds (with hulls). 

2 parts ground nut cake. 

Typical Rations. —Por average cows producing 2 gallons 
of milk daily: — 

( 1 ) 35 lbs. maize silage. 

10 lbs. red top hay. 

2 lbs. maize and cob meal. 

2 lbs. ground oats. 

2 lbs. ground nut cake. 

(2) 20 lbs. maize silage. 

10 lbs. sweet potatoes. 

10 lbs. veld hay. 

3 lbs. maize meal. 

2 lbs. ground dolichos beans (seed and pod). 

2 lbs. ground nut cake, 

2. Concentrate Mixtures suitable for supplementing a 
mixture of low and high protein roughages, e.g., maize silage 
and legume hay, etc. —To be fed at the rate of 2 to 3 lbs. 
for each gallon of milk: — 

(1) 3 parts maize and cob meal. 

2 parts ground dolichos beans. 

1 part ground nut cake. 

(2) 1 part maize meal. 

1 part ground dolichos beans. 

1 part ground nuts (with hulls). 

(3) 3 parts maize and cob meal. 

1 part ground nut cake. 

(4) 2 parts maize and cob meal. 

2 parts ground dolichos beans. 

1 part cotton seed cake. 

(5) 3 parts maize and cob meal. 

2 parts cotton seed cake. 

(6) 2 parts maize meal. 

1 part velvet bean seed meal. 

1 part ground nuts (with hulls). 
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( 7 ) 4 parts maize meal. 

2 parts wheat bran. 

1 part ground mit cake. 

(8) 2 parts maize and cob meal. 

2 parts velvet bean seed meal. 

1 part ground sunflower seeds and heads. 

1 part ground nnts (wdth hulls). 

(9) 2 parts maize meal. 

2 parts ground nnts (with hulls). 

1 part ground sunflower seeds and heads. 

Typical Rations. — For average cows producing 3 gallons 
of milk daily: — 

(1) 35 lbs. maize silage. 

12 lbs. ground nut hay. 

4 lbs. maize meal. 

2 lbs. wheat bran. 

1 lb. ground nut cake. 

(2) 20 lbs. maize silage. 

10 lbs. sweet potatoes. 

12 lbs. dolichos bean hay. 

7 lbs. mixture— 

1 maize meal. 

1 ground dolichos beans. 

1 ground nuts (with hulls). 

(3) 35 lbs. maize silage. 

6 lbs. cowpea hay. 

6 lbs. maize stover. 

7 lbs. mixture— 

3 parts maize and cob meal. 

2 parts ground dolichos beans. 

1 part ground nut cake. 

Spring and Summer Feeding. — During spring and early 
summer, when there is usually an abundance of green and 
succulent grazing, the feeding of dairy stock is very much 
simplified. Veld grass in a green and succulent condition 
furnishes a fairly well balanced ration and is practically all 
that is required for animals of less than average production. 
The necessity for feeding concentrates, however, to dairy 
cows on pasture has already been emphasised in an early 
chapter of this article, where it is shown that it is impossible 
for heavy milking cows to, satisfy their requirements for milk 
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production from veld grazing alone; extra feed in the form 
of concentrates is invariably required v An additional reason 
for feeding concentrates to dairy stock on early spring 
pastures lies in the fact that the average Ehodesian dairy 
cow is usually in poor condition at this period of the year. 
It is the common practice for dairy cows to calve at the end 
of winter or in early spring, and they frequently do so in 
poor condition. In order that the animal may regain con¬ 
dition and rapidly attain her maximum yield of milk, it is 
essential that a certain amount of extra feed be supplied. 
The farmer should make a practice, therefore, of feeding 
concentrates to dairy cows on early pasture. As a rule the 
most critical period of the year for the dairy cow is late 
summer or early autumn. At this time the grazing is usually 
inadequate or otherwise unsatisfactory for maintaining a 
full flow of milk. 

The most economical supplement to veld pasture at this 
time is silage or green maize, and as far as possible the 
dairy cow should receive a liberal allowance of these or 
similar feeds. The amount of grain to feed to cows on 
pasture may vary considerably, but as a general rule 2 lbs. 
of concentrates for every gallon of milk is a liberal allow¬ 
ance. If a limited amount of concentrates is fed, maize meal 
is as satisfactory a feed as any other, but when a heavy 
allowance of grain is required—5 lbs. or more—it is ad¬ 
visable to give a certain amount of feeds rich in protein. 
The following mixtures of concentrates are suggested as 
suitable for supplementing veld grazing:— 

(1) 1 part maize meal. 

1 part wheat bran. 

(2) 2 parts maize and cob meal. 

1 part cotton seed cake, 

(3) ‘4 parts maize meal, 

1 part ground nut cake. 

Winter Feedinga—A considerable portion of this article 
refers directly to the winter feeding of dairy cow’s, and it 
is hardly necessary, therefore, to enter into a further dis¬ 
cussion on this subject. Succesvsful winter feeding is largely 
a matter of imitating summer conditions. Every farmer 
knows that the average; dairy cow usually attains her ipaxi.- 
mum production of milk while on summer pasture, when she 
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is receiving' ati abxinclaiice of palatable, succulent and well- 
balanced food. As far as possible, tlierefore, an attempt 
should be made to maintain these conditions throughout the 
year. This is entirely feasible if the subject is properly 
understood and the necessary provision of various winter 
feeds made. 

Succulent feed in the form of silage and sweet potatoes 
is usually obtainable; in fact, there are very few farms in 
Ehodesia on which one of these two feeds could not be 
"grown. 

In many cases crops such as wheat, barley, oats, etc., 
can be grown for winter feed. Where crops of this descrip¬ 
tion can he produced the whole problem of maintaining sum¬ 
mer conditions throughout the winter is very mtich simplified. 

Green wheat, oats, barley, etc., whether grassed or cut 
and fed, furnish excellent feed for dairy stock, and when 
supplemented with sxiitable concentrates, provide well- 
balanced rations. Green crops of this kind shoiild he supple¬ 
mented by concentrates or a mixture of concentrates similar 
to those recommended for supplementing veld pastures; in 
fact, the same concentrate mixtures could safely be used. 

If the production of winter crops is impossible, except 
on a very limited scale, it becomes more diflficult to main¬ 
tain exact summer conditions. Excellent results, however, 
can he obtained by feeding the vsucculent feeds previously 
mentioned, together with hay of good quality and con¬ 
centrates. The importance of leguminous crops in the 
winter ration of a dairy cow has been emphasised elsewhere: 
it is sufficient here to state definitely that for economical 
winter feeding it is essential that legumes be freely used. 
In some cases a leguininoxis crop, together with maize, is 
made into silage. This is quite good practice, and the 
mixed silage makes good feed. 

When compounding rations reference should always he 
made to the ‘^Analysis of I^eeds'^ attached to this article. 
The table of the ‘‘Analysis of Feeds^’ has been reprinted 
and adapted from the “General Composition and Digestible 
Nutrients of Farm Foods,'' as published in the Rhodena 
Agricultural Journal for February, ]I924: “The Feeding of 
Fattening Cattle, Dairy Cows and Pigs.'’ 
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ANALYSIS OF FEEDS. 




In 100 lbs. 


Name of foodstui!; 

Dry 

matter. 

Digestible 

crude 

protein. 

Total 

digestible 

nutrients. 

Nutritive 

ratio. 

Cakbonaceous Concentrates— 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1 : 

Maize 

91.7 

7.3 

86.8 

10 9 

Maize and cob meal 

90.0 

4.7 

75.3 

15.0 

Kaffir corn 

88.8 

7.4 

80.8 

10.0 

Oats 

92.3 

10.7 

75.0 

6.0 

Barley 

88.8 

6.9 

77.6 

10.2 

Buckwheat 

£0.0 

8.6 

64.9 

6.5 

Nyouti 

91.6 

6.7 

74.7 

10.1 

Rapoko 

89.4 ■ 

4.5 

70.5 

14.6 

Maize bran 

87.5 

4.7 

71.0 

14.1 

Concentrates—Medium Protein 
Content— 





Velvet bean seed and pod ... 

88.7 

14.5 

75.5 

4.2 

Cownea ... 

89.2 

20.2 

76.7 

2.8 

Sunflower seed with hull 

93.5 

15.5 

94.6 

5.1 

Linseed 

93.3 

21.4 

97.0 

3.5 

Giound nut with hull 

94.0 

21.3 

106.7 

4.0 

Cotton seed 

90.6 

14.5 

89.2 

5.1 

Wheat bran 

89.0 

15.0 

60.0 

3.0 

Concentrates—High Protein 
Content— 





Velvet bean seed ... 

91.2 

23.9 

83.5 

2.5 

Ground nut kernels 

95.2 

27.3 

133.1 

3.8 

Ground nut cake ... ^ 

92.0 

46.8 

84.7 

0.8 

Cotton seed cake ... 

93.2 

28.3 

72.1 

1.5 

Dry Roughage— 





Velvet bean bay ... 

90.7 

t.7.3 

45.4 

5.2 

Dolichos bean hay ... 

91.4 

7.5 

45.3 

5.0 

Ku<lzu vine hay 

91.9 

5.8 

45.4 

6.8 

Ground nut hay 

90.5 

7.5 

62.3 

6.0 

Oowpeahay 

91.8 

9.0 

52.3 

4.8 

Veld hay ... 

91.9 

1.2 

35.9 

29.0 

Oat hay ... 

91.8 

2.6 

50.8 

18.5 

Teffhay ... 

91.0 

3.7 

47.9 

12.0 

Manna bay 

91.7 

3.1 

47.3 

14.2 

Common, red-top hay 

92.4 

2.8 

49.3 

16.6 

Golden Timothy hay 

91.4 

2.6 

39.9 

14.3 

Sudan grass hay ... 

91.8 

4.2 

51.1 

11.1 

Maize stover 

91.6 

1.7 

54.0 

30.7 

Fresh Green Roughage— 





Green lucerne 

24.0 

3.2 

13.3 

3.1 

Green oats in flower 

23.2 

1.4 

13.7 

8.8 

Green barley in flower 

31.4 

1.5 

20.7 

12.8 

Green Napier fodder 

38.2 

1,6 

19.6 

11.2 

Green sugar cane ... 

26.3 

0.8 

15.7 

18.6 

Green maize 

17.2 

0.7 

9.3 

12.3 

Silage and Succulents — 





Maize silage 

24.2 

1.1 

15.0 

12.6 

Maize and sunflower silage ... 

17.4 

1.2 

10.6 

7.8 

Uba cane silage 

26.0 

0.8 

16.1 

19.1 

Pumpkin ... 

9.0 

0.9 

7.4 

7.2 

Sweet potato 

29.6 

1.0 

24.2 

23.2 

Majorda melon 

5.4 

0.3 

4.4 

13.7 
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Agricultural Costings on the Gwebi 

Farm. 


By H. G. Munby, Dip.Agric., Chief AgriciiltBrist. 


The publication of the balance sheet and profit and loss 
account of the Gwebi Barm in the March issue of this Journal, 
and the subsequent detailed accounts which have been pub¬ 
lished, have given rise to a considerable amount of interest 
and useful criticism. Several farmers’ associations have 
taken these accounts as subjects for discussion at their meet- 
ingS;, at which the Accountant of the Department of 
Agriculture and the writer have been present, and divergent 
views have been expressed as to the usefulness of the enquiry. 
The consensus of opinion undoubtedly favours the continu¬ 
ance of the work, but it is obvious that a good deal of 
misapprehension has existed as to the reasons which 
influenced the Department to institute a cost accounting 
system on the farm. The following are some of the 
criticisms which have been advanced:— 

(a) That an unimproved land value of £1 an acre does 
not represent the true value of the land, since surrounding 
farms are valued more highly and similarly situated farms 
could not be purchased at that figure at the present time. 

(b) That the costings thus far published are unduly 
high and present an unfavourable view of farming in Rho¬ 
desia, for the undermentioned reasons:— 

(1) The Gwebi is in the nature of a ‘^show” farm, 
and more expense is entailed in the inaintoiiance 
of outward appearances than would he the case 
on a farm operated strictly on commercial lines. 

(2) Much of the manager’s time is devoted to receiv¬ 
ing and showing visitors around the farm, as 
distinct from more proper managerial duties, 

(3) Live stock are housed in more pretentious build¬ 
ings than are necessary. 
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(4) More European supervision and native labour are 
employed in keeping* the necessary records of the 
niiineroiis different fields and crops and so forth 
than would be required on a commercial farm. 

(c) That an established farm with a large amount of 
capital invested in the business, and with reserve capital 
which can be drawn upon as required, provides no useful 
guide to new settlers commencing a farming career in the 
Colony with limited capital. 

(d) And finally, that the costings at Gwebi are not 
applicable to the Colony as a whole or to any particular 
section of the country. 

Many of these objections can be upheld, but if the posi¬ 
tion is carefully considered it is believed that no good 
grounds will be found for discontinuing the system of cost¬ 
ing which has been begun. Practically nothing is yet 
known about agricxiltural costs in the Colony, and few 
faimiers are as yet in a position to keep anything approaching 
accurate or detailed records of any of their production 
expenses. What farmer can state in pounds, shillings and 
pence the cost of green manuring and the value of the 
increased yields obtained thereby, or who can supply accurate 
figures of the relative costs and returns from a rotation 
system in which green manuring is employed, as compared 
with applications of farm manure? 

The primary object of the Gwebi is that of a demonstra¬ 
tion farm for the heavier type of soils in Mashonaland. The 
Department of Agriculture demonstrates there what it con¬ 
siders to be approved methods of live stock and arable land 
management, while at the same time showing the results 
which follow such methods and their costs. It is not sug¬ 
gested that, because in the year 1928-29 it cost 7s. a bag 
to produce maize on the Gwehi, this was the maize 
production cost throughout the Colony in general or even 
in the particular district in which the farm is situated. 
Maize, however, is being grown under a number of different 
cropping and soil treatment systems, and in three or four 
years, when these results can he carefully analysed, valuable 
information as to the relative merits of the different methods 
will be available. The same is equally true in respect to 
other operations of the farm connected both with live stock 
and other crops. 
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While it is inevitable that the costings will never be 
entirely comparable with those of farnus iiuiiuig'ed on the 
lines generally followed in Southern Ilhodesia,, they will yet 
make known to the agricultural community and to tlu^ 
Department the costs of various operations under the spe(,vial 
conditions which apply, the directions perhaps in which 
economies and improvements can be ehected, the cost and 
value of the foodstuffs fed to live stock and other materials 
utilised, the proportional charges represented by European 
supervision and native labour, and much other useful data. 

Let it be emphasised once and for all that Qwcdii cost¬ 
ings do not purport to constitute an enquiry into agi'icultural 
costings in the Colony, or even into the cost of producing 
any special commodity. They merely disclose the cost of 
the methods followed—for good or for ill—on this particular 
demonstration farm. It is often said that the ordinary 
farmer could not afford to keep his fields as free from weeds 
as is done at Gwebi, The costings over a few years should 
disclose whether this extra expense is justified or not. 
Similarly, it is not yet known to what extent and with wdiat 
fi’equency artificial fertilisers can be used economically in 
maize production. The costs of the different treatments 
accorded to lands under different systems of cropping and 
fertilising, compared with the yields thus obtained, will 
throw valuable light on this subject, and in a few years, 
from all the facts placed before them, fanners vshould he 
able—making due allowance for what they may regard as 
necessary or unnecessary costs—to judge the w^ortli or otlior- 
wuse of the methods i)ractised. 

Pig Acooynts. —The following report presents the pig 
accounts for the year 1st October, 1928, to 30tli Sepfceinbor, 
1929. The pigs kept comprised pedigree Middle Whites and 
non-pedigree Large Black sows. Of the former breed, young 
boars and gilts w^ere raised and sold as breeding stock, but 
if no demand offered for the young sows they were sold to 
the bacon factory. The Large Black sows were utilised for 
producing cross-bred pigs for the factory, and all progeny 
of this type were disposed of in that manner. The demand 
for Middle White boars -was good, but for the gilts it was 
erratic. 

Separate accounts have been kept for the baconers, for 
the young pedigree boars and gilts and for the breeding stock. 
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The cost of maintaining the breeding herd—less value 
of maimre made and less sales of old animals to the factory 
—and allowing for increases and decreases on valuation at 
the beginning and end of the year respectively, was 
£127 4s. 54. This sum has been allocated proportionately 
over the piglets bred during the year, and the in-take cost 
of young boars, gilts and baconers respectively has been 
arrived at by this means. The progeny bred during the 
year thus carries the cost of maintenance of the breeding 
herd. 

The principal foodstuffs used were maize—charged for 
at 7s. 9d. per 200 lbs., plus cost of grinding into meal—and 
separated milk—charged for at 2d. per gallon. 

No profitable outlet for separated milk exists on the 
farm other than for feeding to calves and pigs, and the total 
cost of the separated milk used for pigs amounted to 
£101 2s. 4d. On reference to the account for baconers it 
will be seen that the year’s working resulted in a profit of 
11s. 8d. i^er bacon er when separated milk was charged for 
at 2d. per gallon. If this charge is reduced to Id. per gallon 
the profit on each baconer sold is increased by 4s. lid. and 
the total profit per baconer to 16s. 7d. A decision as to the 
correct charge to make for separated milk in this case is 
somewhat difficult, but it may be pointed out that any 
difference in price which may be made will be reflected in 
the dairy herd account, since this is credited with the value 
of separated milk fed to pigs. 

An examination of the pedigree boars and gilts account 
discloses the fact that a loss of £21 6s. lid. was made on 
this section of the pig department. This loss would appear 
to be dxie to the uncertain demand for pigs of this class 
and the fact that they ’were kept for longer periods than 
was justified by the price charged for them. The three 
gilts sold to the bacon factory realised a better figure than 
the average price realised for the remaining gilts sold as 
breeding stock. 

Note.—The staff of the Givehi Farm is responsihle for 
the records and allocations on which this report is based^ 
and the office of the Accountant to the Agricultural and 
Veterinary Departments for the compilation of the tables. 
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Plumtree’s First Show. 


By ‘‘SCEIBBLBE.” 


Realising that holding anything in the way of an agri- 
ciiltiiral exhibition or show on the nsnal individual lines 
was doomed to failure, as we are not an agricultural district, 
but mostly ranching, and the few farmers are living far 
apart, added to which the season had been a poor one, we 
decided to try something new. 

The area covered by the Western Farmers’ Association 

divided into five sections. Each section had an organiser 
and was asked to stage a stall of anything and everything 
grown or produced on a farm. The only rules laid down 
were that bread, cakes, etc., must be made from locally 
grown wheat or grain; paintings and needlework were de¬ 
barred and a maximum of three bottles of any variety of 
jam, etc., and 10 lbs, of grains was laid down. The actual 
cash expenditure on decorating the stalls was to be limited 
to £1. 

The ^Vlay” was favoured by glorious weather, and the 
result certainly exceeded our wildest hopes. There was no 
question that everyone was surprised, but the most surprised 
were the stallholders themselves. Having eliminated the 
individual effort completely and gained the '"team” spirit 
so much desired, it would be against that idea to mention 
individuals or stalls. 

There were beetroots and bacon, cabbages and cotton, 
sausages and sweet potatoes, oranges and onions, meat rolls 
and milk, dressed fowls and ducks, maize and monkey nuts, 
cream and chutney, cheese and chillies—in fact, a wonderful 
assortment. 

The judges, Messrs. Mainwaring of the Matopos and 
F. A. Wilson of Sandown, were pleased with the results 
and commented favourably on both quality ancl variety. 





Tlie Mangwe Stall. Second at Plumtree Show. 
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There was no question that both quality and variety were 
evident^ and in some of the items, such as majordas and 
pumpkins, conld not be improved on. 

Practically the whole district was present, as well as 
visitors from Tati, Manila, Figtree, Bnlawmyo and Matopos. 
Amongst the officials were the Hon. the Minister of Agrh 
culture and Lands, who opened the show, and Mrs, Fletcher, 
who presented the cup to the winning stall; Dr, and Mrs, 
Haylett and Mr. and Mrs, Mainwaring from the Matopos, 
Dr. Eomyn from Salisbury and Mr. Corry from Bulawayo. 

The judges and officials were entertained to lunch at 
the hotel, and in the evening a dance in the War Memorial 
Hall, with an orchestra from Bulawayo, brought to an end 
a day which will long be remembered in Pkimtree. 


Notes from the Veterinary 
Laboratory. 

SOME NOTES ON VIRITS DISEASES. 


By Ll. E. W. Bevan, M,B.C.V,S., Director of Veterinary 
Besearch, Southern Bhodesia. 

Presented to a Meeting of the Professional and Technical 
Officers of the Department of Agriculture, bth August, 1930. 


Since the earliest times infectious diseases have been 
recognised and attempts made to overcome them; but the 
actual cause of many of them remained a mystery. They 
were attributed to many things—^to divine wrath, to evil 
spirits, to the influence of the stars, the weather, to miasmas, 
humours and even to spontaneous generation. The advent of 
the microscope during the early part of the last century 
introduced new methods of studying them, hut it remained 
for the great Pasteur to bring his genius to hear upon the 
problem and to demonstrate the microbial origin of disease. 


F 
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Ill SO sliort a time these age-old mysteries yielded to tlie 
imagliuitioii and methods of that great scientist that he would 
almost ax)X)ear to have been inspired. Tlie orderly sccjuenoe 
of his work and discoveries was truly I'einarlvable. Coin- 
nieiicing as a c}ieinist_, he became interested in crystal¬ 
lography, especially in connection with racemic and tartaric 
acid crystals found in the wine vats. This brought him to 
the study of fermentations, and he demonsti^ated that the 
conversion of sugar into alcohol by fermentation was the 
result of a vital process of yeast. He found that the conver¬ 
sion of sugar into lactic acid was also due to microscopic 
organisms. From this he surmised that putrefaction and even 
disease might be caused by similar bodies. He wrote, ^‘^what 
would be most desirable ivould be to push those studies far 
eiiougdi to prepare the road for a serious research into the 
origin of various disease.With this idea in his mind, 
he investigated two diseases of silk worms which were 
ruining the silk industry in Prance at the time, and these 
he proved to be due to ^‘germs.’’ Later he investigated other 
diseases of animals, such as anthrax, chicken cholera and 
swine erysipelas, wPich again he proved to be due to micro¬ 
scopic organisms capable of cultivation in appropriate media 
outside the animal body. He found also that by various 
methods the virulence of such organisms could be attenuated 
to such a degree that when inoculated into a susceptible 
animal they failed to infect it, but gave rise to immunity 
or resistance to subsequent infection with virulent organisms. 
In this way he introduced the principle of preventive inocula¬ 
tion against bacterial diseases, and apj)lymg his process 
further he evolved a method of treatment against rabies. 

But in the case of rabies, Pasteur was dealing witb 
something different; for although he could prevent the disease 
by inoculation, he could not determine the cause of it. The 
cause of it was there: the brain and spinal cord, the saliva 
of the infected animal contained it, but it could not be 
demonstrated by the microscope, by cultivation or by any 
of the methods he was accustomed to emplojL Hitherto 
Pasteur had worked with the infinitely small, but here was 
a disease due to something infinitely smaller. Rabies, in 
fact, was a disease whicb belonged to another category. It 
was a virus disease. He was thus confronted with “new 
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realms to conquer/’ but, unfortunately, lie did not live to 
conquer tlieni. 

Since then an army of workers has laboured unceasingiy 
at the study of wbat are known as tlie virus diseases; in¬ 
numerable experiments bave been carried out, and a veritable 
mountain of literature bas been published concerning them. 
Many diseases bave been added to tbis list; some new, like 
psittacosis, others old, as the "'common cold”; every day the 
number increases. It would be impossible to give anything 
like a complete list of them, but the following are a few 
important examples of the diseases of man, animals, plants 
and insects which are attributed to them:— 

VIEUS DISEASES.(2) 

Of Man,— 

Small-pox, Varioloid, Alastrini. 

Chicken-pox. 

Herpes zoster. 

Encephalitis lethargica. 

Poliomoyelitis. 

Measles. German measles. 

Influenza. 

Common cold. 

Dengue fever. 

Yellow fever. 

Typhus fever. 

Trench fever. 

Eocky mountain fever. 

Eabies. 

Of Animals .— 

Einderpest. 

Swine fever. 

Pernicious anaemia of horses. 

Foot and mouth disease. 

Distemper of dogs. 

Fowl-pox. 

Eous sarcoma of chickens. 

Epithelimoma of fish. 

Blue tongue of sheep. 

African horse-sickness. 


Selected from “Filterable Viruses,” by Thos. M. Rivers and otliers. 
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Of Plants .— 

Mosaic Diseases of — 

CoTB, sxig^x cane, millet, rice, banana, bops, bnck- 
wlieat, spiiiacb, beetroot, turnip, mustard, whiter 
and red clover, alfalfa, peanut, celery, sweet potato, 
tomato, tobacco, potato, water melon, ciicimiber, 
lettuce; sweet william, sweet pea, petunia, lobelia, 
marigold, aster. 

Other than Mosaic Diseases — 

Yellows of peach. 

Yellows of strawberry. 

Rosette of wheat. 

Rosette of peach. 

Witches’ broom of potato. 

Bunchy top of bananas. 

Spotted wilt of tomatoes. 

Of Insects .— 

Saebrood of honey beevS. 

Wilt of the gipsy-moth caterpillar 
Jaundice of silk worms. 

Polyhedral Disease of — 

Satimiidae—^bnek moth. 

Arctiidoe—virgin tiger moth. 

Leiicania imipimcta—army worm. 

Axitographa hraccica—cabbage worm. 

Bomhyx niori—silk worm. 

Pontia rap<B—cabbage worm. 

Of Bacteria .— 

Jnst aKS lesser fleas have smaller fleas to bite them, 
so even the microbes themselves are said to suffer 
from virus diseases, and the so-called hacteriophagy 
is attributed to them. 

Blit notwithstanding the formidable collection of diseases 
which have been attributed to virus disease, the nature of a 
virus is not understood even to-day. 

What is a virus By the term virus is understood an 
infective agent so small that it cannot he viewed under the 
highest power of the microscope. It may also he so small 
that it will pass through the pores of an unglazed porcelain or 
other filter. For these reasons the names ultra-visible or 
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ultra-microscopic viruses, filter passers, filtrable viruses liave 
been applied to tliem. But there are objections to each of 
these designations. For example, the term ultra-microscopic 
is misleading. According* to Abbe, org*anisms which are less 
than 0.1 micron in diameter must remain invisible. 
Barnard, however, using ultra-violet light and wave¬ 
lengths of about 250 million parts of a millimetre, claims to 
have photographed particulars down to a size of 0.08 micron. 
Some organisms cannot be viewed individually, but can be 
demonstrated in colonies, as, for example, the causal 
organism in pleiiro-pnenmonia. After successful culture in 
the peritoneal cavity of rabbits, masses of these minute 
organisms become visible. For that reason M^Fadyean sug¬ 
gested that they should be removed from the group under 
discussion. The fact that a body is nltra-inicroscopic may 
only mean that technique is at fault. 

Similarly, the terms based upon the ability of the in¬ 
fective agent to pass through various tj^pes of filter are open 
to objection. These filters do not act towards microbes as 
does a sieve used to sift seeds. Dacloux has pointed out that 
^^even the bacteria of average size, such as the vibrio of 
cholera, are smaller than the pores of our filters, and their 
size would permit them to pass through, as a train passes 
through a tunnel, without rubbing against the walls; what 
keeps them back is that they are held against the walls by 
capillary pressure.(Burnet.)Filtration is not a simple 
mechanical operation. It is influenced by many factors— 
the quantity of the virus, its viscosity, the rigidity or dis¬ 
location and mobility of the particles in it, their surface 
tension, the electrical charge on the virus or on the filter, the 
amount of protein or other substance in the virus mixture, 
temperature, pressure, time, the structure of the filters. 
Some bacteria will actually grow through the entire thickness 
of an efficient filter. The arrest, therefore, of even smaller 
particles is probably a molecular attraction between the 
passing bodies and the solid substances bounding the space 
through which they have to pass. Organisms which are 
motile appear to pass more readily through a filter than those 
not endowed with the power of movement. There are, there¬ 
fore, innumerable pitfalls in the interpretation of the process 
of filtration. 
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If, therefore, the cause of a disease is invisihle under the 
most powerful inicrosoope, is so small that it will pass 
through a porcelain or other filter, which will hold back thi^' 
smallest known bacterium, what evidence is necessary to 
prove that a disease is caused by a virus? Probably the only 
possible proof of the presence of a virus is its power of multi¬ 
plication and the effect it produces. There exists a distinct 
similarity in the course of virus diseases and those known to 
be caused by bacteria or other visible living organisms— 
namely, an incubation period between the introduction of the 
virus and the manifestation of its effect, its multiplication 
in the susceptible animal, its adaptability to environment 
without loss of identity, its assimilation of surrounding 
medium and its power of setting up a state of immunity. 

These points are emphasised because there are two 
schools of opinion concerning the viruses. Some regard them 
as living entities comparable, as stated, to the bacteria; but 
others hold that they are not living, and suggest that they 
are of the nature of an enzyme or catalyst and ^^that the 
increase of the virus is due to the living x^roperties of the 
host, which, as the result of stimulation by a small amount 
of virus, reacts by producing* fresh virus in large quantities, 
owing to an unwonted or pathological metabolic activity. 

Or to express it in another way, that they may be looked 
upon ^^as something unorganised, enzyme-like in nature, 
possibly the result of some deranged function of tissue cells, 
which, once having been generated, would be capable of again 
setting in train those changes which in the first instance 
produced them.'’<^^ 

Some of these viruses are of a sex)ticaemic type—ilmt is 
to say, the blood is the main seat of multiplicatiou, e.g., 
horse-sickness. Others exert their influence locally upon 
certain tissues,^ as, for example, small-pox, vaccinia, foot 
and mouth disease. Some produce remarkable ^changes in 
certain cells. In some they bring about a process known as 
“ballooning degeneration,’’ residting in the degeneration and 
death of the cell. In other diseases they appear to stimulate 
the growth and proliferation of infected cells. In some 
diseases the lesions caused within the cell are almost, 
characteristic. Some microscopic changes are called “inclu-, 
sion bodies” and are of diagnostic value. Some regard these 
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bodies as the virus itself, others consider them to be the 
products of the degeneration of the cells, and others again 
regard them as the virus surrounded by cellular material. 
Their actual nature is not entirely understood. 

Some viruses are extremely contagious, e.g., small-pox; 
others are not spread by contact, but are inoculable, e.g., 
rabies; others again are insect-borne. The virus diseases of 
plants are, I believe, chiefly transmitted by grafting or 
pruning; but some are insect-borne, as, for example, crinkle 
or leaf drop of potatoes, which are infected by an aphis, 
Myzus Generally speaking, viruses appear to 

have little in common clinically or epidemiologically. 

Until recently it was held that viruses differed from 
bacteria in that they could not he cultivated apart from the 
animal body, but several of them have now been successfully 
grown in the presence of living cells in tissue cultures. For 
example, Harde claims to have grown vaccine virus in vitro 
in the presence of living corneal cells. If the corneal cells are 
killed by freezing, no growth is obtained. 

/'No lifeless culture medium lias as yet been discovered 
which provides a virus with the substances required for its 
maintenance and growth.” (Carrel.Vaccine virus has 
been grown by Rivers and Carrel in pulp made of skin, 
cornea or brain of chick embryos suspended in tyrode solu¬ 
tion containing the virus. The embryonic pnlp which 
originally inoculated with 25 or 250 units per c.c. contains 
eventually 100,000 units per c.c. after eight days’ cultivation. 
Carrel claims that "it is probable that a chick embryo crushed 
to a fine pulp is capable of producing as much vaccine as 
a calf.” Hitherto the only method of studying virus diseases 
has been by the infection of living animals sxisceptible to 
them. Their cultivation outside the living body will greatly 
simplify the study of them, and may lead to the solution of 
the many problems associated with them. 

The study of immunity against virus diseases is of con¬ 
siderable interest and importance. It may be said to have 
commenced with the researches of Jenner, who, in 1796, was 
able to put the practical experience of the Gloucestershire 
dairy folk that i^ecovery from cow-pox protected against 
small-pox to scientific proof. 
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Many of tlie viruses are infective only for one species 
of animal, e.g., swine fever for pigs; others are infective to 
a nnmher of species, e.g., rabies, which affects man and 
animals of various species; none of them appears to be in¬ 
fective to all species. Resistance against them may be 
natural or acquired, active or passive. Thus man is naturally 
resistant to, say, horse-sickness; may acqtiire active immunity 
against measles as the result of recovery from ihat disease, 
or against small-pox as the result of vaccination. Or, to take 
another example, equines possess a natural resistance to 
rinderpest, w“'hich is a disease of ruminants; cattle can be 
rendered actively immune against it by vsimultaneoUvS inocula¬ 
tion of virus and the serum of a recovered animal, or can be 
given a ‘passive immunity by inoculating them with the 
recovered serum without the virus. Such serum has been 
found to contain virucidal properties, complement-fixating 
bodies and, it is claimed, agglutinins, which are not present 
in the blood of naturally resistant animals. 

As a rule, immunity resulting from recovery from a virus 
disease is of long duration, but how- such immunity is main¬ 
tained is not kiiowm. It is thought that certain cells cease 
to be susceptible to the harmful influence of the specific virus, 
but their invulnerability must be inherited by their daughter 
cells. Others attribute this lasting immunity to persistence 
of infection. There are diseases where infection does remain 
for a considerable time, as, for example, pernicious anajmia 
of horses and foot and mouth disease; but there are certainly 
others in wTiich it does not, as, for example, measles. 

Certain ‘‘potato plants,'’ although oxitwardly perfectly 
normal and healthy, yet carry in their sap one or more potato 
viruses—that is to say, the virus exists in a quiescent yet 
infective condition within the “carrier” plant, w^hich exhibits 
no disease symptoms. “If a scion from such a plant be grafted 
on a healthy plant of another and susceptible variety, the 
disease develops in the latter, although the scion continues 
to show no symptoms. 

Similarly, a common weed, black nightshade (Solamim 
niff rum), has been found to carry certain of these virus 
diseases of potatoes, although itself unharmed by them. 

Jilst as there are various strains of virus, as in foot and 
mouth disease and African horse-sickness, so immunity 
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against one strain does not necessarily hold good against 
another. Each virus, therefore, must be attacked as a 
separate entity. 

There are various methods of setting up iinmiinity 
against virus diseases, but it appears that lasting immunity 
can only be acquired as the result of recovery from, infection. 
The inoculation of human subjects from cow-pox to protect 
them against small-pox has been refeiTed to. At the present 
time inoculation with viruses modified or attenuated by ad¬ 
mixture with chemical substances is in vogue. For example, 
the eanine-anti-distemper vaccine is prepared by treating a 
spleen emulsion from an infected dog or ferret with phenol 
or formaldehyde. Heat can also be used; 55 degrees C. for 
1 hour or 60 degrees C.. for 30 minutes will inactivate the 
virus. The procedure in practice is to give first a dose of 
vaccine, and after a week or 10 days a dose of living virus, 
the reaction to which is thus modified or controlled. The 
formaldehyde method is also now employed in preparing a 
rinderpest vaccine, and experiments are in hand with a view 
to obtaining a horse-sickness vaccine in a similar manner. 
Carbol-glycerine is used instead of formaldehyde in the 
preparation of vaccines to protect against fowl plague and 
rabies. How these agents act and whether the constituents 
of these vaccines are dead or alive, or partly dead and partly 
alive, is not precisely known. It is probable that there are 
some living elements in them which, although incapable of 
producing symptoms, can still propagate in the tissues of the 
host for a certain time, and thxis bring about immunity 
against a natural or artificial infection with a fidl strength 
virus. 

The serum of a recovered animal is sometimes made use 
of to control the action of virus. Thus in rinderpest and 
horse-sickness the simultaneous virus-serum method of ino¬ 
culation is employed, the reaction of a small quantity of 
virus being restrained by a large quantity of immune serum. 
An animal rendered immune in this way can be hyper- 
immunised by repeated injections of virulent material, tie 
protective properties of its serum becoming enhanced thereby. 

The manner in which the serum acts upon the vims is 
a matter for speculation. It does not appear to be a chemical 
interaction, but rather a loose binding between vims and 
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serum, wliich can be again separated. Todd found in tlxe 
case of fowl plague that a virus-immune vseruin mixture was 
11011 -infective if injected into the muscles, but was infective 
if diluted. Aiidrewes demonstrated in tlie case of vaccinia 
tbat a virus-serum mixture introduced intra-dermically pro¬ 
duced no lesion. If serum was first injected and virus later, 
no lesion was produced, but if virus was injected five minutes 
before the serum, a local lesion occurred. In the case of 
herpes, if virus and serum were introduced immediately after 
mixing, lesions occurred, but no lesions were met with if they 
had been in contact for four hours. 

Ill tissue culture similar phenomena are met with. If 
virus is introduced into a medium consisting of normal tissue 
bathed in normal plasma or serum, inclusion bodies are found 
in the tissues which are infective, indicating the activity of 
the virus in them. If immune tissue is bathed in immune 
serum, virus does not propagate and no inclusion bodies are 
found in the tissue. If immune tissue is bathed in normal 
wserum, inclusion bodies are formed in the tissues which, if 
washed free from serum, are infective. The study of these 
phenomena iti vitro will greatly simplify the investigation of 
the problems associated with the virus diseases, which 
hitherto could only be studied by infecting susceptible 
animals. 

It would be impossible for me in the time at my disposal 
to deal with the numerous diseases enumerated in the list 
given at the beginning of this paper, and I propose, therefore, 
to leave the virus diseases of man, plants and insects to tliose 
who specialise in them, and who, I hope, will take part in 
the discussion later, I will content myself by giving you a 
few particulars concerning African horse-sickness, a disease 
in which I have been interested for the past 25 years and 
one which will serve to exemplify some of the points 
emphasised ill my paper. 

African horse-sickness is a disease of horses, mules and 
donkeys. The latter are highly resistant to natural and 
artificial infection, but I have seen donkeys which have died 
from the disease naturally acquired, and I have killed horses 
by inoculating them with their blood. Dogs are also 
susceptible by inoculation, and, as I demonstrated in 1911, 
may contract the disease by feeding on the meat of a mule 
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dead of tlxe disease. Young Angora goats have been infected 
artificialljj and their blood proved infective to dogs, but, 
strangely enough, the blood of the reacting dogs did not 
prove infective to horses. 

In natural conditions, however, horses and mnles are 
the chief victims of this disease, and in the pre-inoc\ilation 
days in this Colony the mortality among them was enormous. 
It is estimated that in some years over 75 per cent, of the 
equine x^opiilation of the Colony was destroyed by it. It was 
not until 1905 that Theiler’s method of inoculation was 
successfully applied for the protection of mules, and in 1915 
my own method of inoculation was introduced for the protec¬ 
tion of horses and later for mules. 

The virus of horse-sickness is extremely small, it will 
jxass through the hnest-grained filters; it resists considerable 
heat—nil to 50 degrees C.—hut is destroyed by desiccation. 
It will remain infective for many years when preserved in 
a solution of glycerine, phenol and water—in my own experi¬ 
ence as long as 14 years. It is remarkably resistant to 
putrefaction. It is closely associated with the red blood cells, 
from which it cannot be separated by washing. The minutest 
trace of it (even as small a quantity as 0.001 c.c. of a highly 
virulent virus) will cause the disease if inoculated under the 
skin or into the vein of a susceptible animal. But 100 to 
200 c.c. are necessary to infect if given by the month. After 
inoculation theie is a period of incubation, when no changes 
in the animal are noticeable. This varies from, four to eight 
days, according to the strength of the virus. The first indica¬ 
tion of infection is an elevation of temperature, w^hich con¬ 
tinues to rise for several days before the symptoms of the 
disease are manifested. It is frequently only at the termina¬ 
tion of the disease that these become appreciable, and often 
an animal appears to die quite suddenly. But from the time 
of the first elevation of temperature the whole body is 
permeated by the virus—the animal becomes a veritable 
skinful of it. A single drop of its blood, taken during the 
febrile stage, is capable of setting up the disease if trans¬ 
ferred to another susceptible animal. In the words quoted 
before, the virus has multiplied in and assimilated the tissues 
of the animal, and has not lost its identity in the process. 
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It is not known kow in nature tlie virus is transmitted 
from tli 0 sick to tlie liealthy animal. Horse-sickness is not 
a contagions disease, bnt it is readily iiiocnlable. 

How, then, is tlie disease transmitted? It has been 
shown experimentally that if night-fly in g* insects are excluded 
from stables by suitable mosquito netting, the animals in the 
stables are protected from infection. Various species of 
mosquito were tested as to their ability to transniit infection, 
bnt none of them could be definitely incriminated. Practical 
experience in this Colony throws suspicion upon the midge, 
bnt its guilt has not been put to scientifiG proof. If a horse 
is exposed to infection in a place where horses are not piesent, 
and have not been present for a considerable time, it may 
contract horse-sickness. From whence is the virus derived? 
The reservoir is not known. Theiler^^^) tested the blood 
of iniiiimerable species of birds, the jackal, hedgehog, rock 
rabbit, bats, striped mice, grey mice, field hats, zebra and 
yellow” meercat; 67 injections in all were made without 
causing infection. Also the blood of reptiles, ignana, water 
tortoise; 8 injections in all yielded negative results. He also 
tested the blood of domesticated ruminants, cattle, Africander 
goats and lambs, dogs and salted horses and the blood of 
four natives wdth negative results, I myself noted that the 
first case of horse-sickness in vSalisbuiy on each of tw^o yeans 
was in horses stabled where sheep were kept in close 
proximity to the stable. E. I. M. Kelly and I, in one of these 
instances, took 10 c.c. of blood from each of 23 sheep, and 
having mixed it inoculated a horse with it, but no horse- 
sickness resnlted. I have also tested the blood of bullfrogs, 
which I had reason to suspect might be reservoirs of infection, 
without success. 

Under natural conditions a few animals recover; they 
are said to be ''salted/’ But such animals are susceptibh^ 
to relapses or re-infections. As I have said before, a liorso 
which is "salted” in one district may become infected in 
another. For example, a very old horse wdiich had lived for 
many years at Glen Lome Farm died from horse-sickness the 
first season after its removal to Rliodesville, not seven miles 
aw^ay. I could quote numerous other examples, and the proof 
of the contention that immunity against one virus may not 
protect against infection witli another has been abundantly 
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demonstrated by laboratory methods. It is also indicated by 
the charts presented, which show the behaviour of my 
inoculated police horses W’'hen distributed throughout the 
country and exposed to infection with the viruses of the 
various districts. Fortiinately, in the case of inoculated 
horses, the immunity conveyed by the strain of virus used 
protects against most of the natural strains in the Colony. 

With regard to the various methods of setting up 
immunity by artificial inoculation, the method of Theiler 
previously referred to proved extremely successful in pro- 
•tecting mules, but was less satisfactory with horses. It 
consisted of the introduction of a small quantity of virus 
and at the same time a large quantity of hyper-immune serum 
to control it. The collection of such large quantities of 
serum was a costly business, and was associated with certain 
difficulties, such as the fact that the serum of some animals 
proved hannolytic (capable of causing dissolution of the 
blood) when introduced into other animals. Also, a second 
virus, pernicious anaemia, made its way into the true horse- 
sickness viruses and gave rise to very undesirable compli¬ 
cations. For some years past® this method has been 
superseded in this Colony, both for horses and mules, by 
my own method. 

I have to admit that from the scientific point of view 
my method is most unsatisfactory. The nature of the virus, 
the manner in which it acts, the reason why one virus differs 
from another, the explanation of why the vaccine produces 
a reaction from which the horse recovers, although at a 
certain time during the reaction every particle of its blood 
is capable of killing another horse, not being known, the 
method is undoubtedly quite empirical. But for similar 
reasons other methods are equally so. Indeed, all methods 
of conveying protection against virus diseases are open to 
the same objection. It has, however, served its purpose, 
and the work in connection with it has not cost the Govern¬ 
ment a penny; indeed, a profit has been derived from the 
disposal of experimental animals enhanced in value by the 
inoculation; the sale of vaccine to the public, which has 
brought in many hundreds of pounds to revenue; to say 
nothing of the fact that the B.S.A. Police have been con¬ 
verted into a mounted force, the yearly mortality among their 
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liorses having been reduced from 50 to 75 per c^ent. per animiii 
to less than 3 per cent. According to figures collected by tlie 
Police, the total mortality of all equines in the (‘.onntry in the 
year 1929 from all causes was 12.2 per cent., and among the 
inoculated horses and mules only 2.69 per' cent. But after 
all the toil and tribulations suffered in elaborating tliis 
process, it is no longer required. There are no horses to 
inoculate. 

I have delayed so long in the discussion of horse-sickness 
that I can only briefly refer to one or two other virus 
diseases of animals which have been successfully controlled 
by the veterinary profession. For example, rinderpest, 
which in 1896 swept through this Colony, destroying 95 per 
cent, of all our cattle on its way south. I cannot attempt 
to discuss the virus which causes this disease, the symptoms 
or the many interesting features associated with it. I will 
only refer to the fact that in 1897 Koch reported to the 
Secretary of Agriculture of Cape Colony 'That blood serum 
of cattle which have recovered from rinderpest has a certain 
immunising effect upon healthy stock when inoculated with 
it.’’ Bordet, Theiler, Kolle and Turner elaborated Koch’s 
idea and placed the simultaneous virus-serum method of 
conveying immunity upon a sound basis. In September, 
1898, the last case of rinderpest occurred in this Colony, 
which since then has been entirely free from it.^^^^ 

Another success which I feel I must refer to, and which 
stands to the credit of the veterinary profession in this 
Colony, is the eradication of rabies, whicli was dealt with 
in another manner. This viims disease appeared near Bula¬ 
wayo in August, 1902. By 22nd November of that year 
9,483 dogs, of which 32 were visibly affected with the disease, 
had been destroyed and fourteen persons had been bitten, 
“By the end of March, 1903, the number of stray dogs des¬ 
troyed was 29,500 in Matabeleland and 8,759 in Mashonaland. 
Up to the end of March, 1904, the number of dogs put to 
death for non-compliance with the muzding regulations 
totalled 60,000.” In 1909 muzzling was abandoned and 
regulations promulgated which provided that all dogs within 
a suspected infected area should be kept within a safe 
enclosure or be chained up for a period of not less than six 
weeks. This procedure proved most satisfactory, but occa- 
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sional cases occurred xintil August, 1913, since wlieii no 
fiirtlier cases have been met with in Southern Rhodesia. 
When the enormous number of native dogs, of jackals and 
other wild animals susceptible to rabies is remembered, the 
eradication of this awful disease in a virgin country in so 
short a period as eleven years is, when compared with the 
history of other countries, a notable achievement. 

Blue tongue or catarrhal fever of sheep is another virus 
disease which the veterinary profession has dealt with 
successfully by means of an attenuated Virus vaccine, without 
which the sheep industry in South. Africa would not have 
developed to its present state of economic importance. 

Thus the practical efforts of my profession against virus 
diseases have resulted in considerable success and enormous 
profit to the pastoralist in this Colony and other parts of the 
world. They may be I'egarded as an example of the virtue 
of vision, faith and courage in research. They may appear 
to the superscientist as unorthodox, but to the practical man 
they have proved of enormous benefit and a very ready help 
in time of trouble. 
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Maize and Meteorology. 


By N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc. 


The iiiiportance *" 0 ! weather variations and climate in 
the prodxiction of crops can hardly be over-estimated. Soil, 
labour and markets affect the economic aspect of production, 
but the climate in the long run determines the success or 
failure of the crop. The details of climate or weather play 
a very large part in the variability of yield of a crop from 
year to year. 

Many investigations have been carried out to determine 
the relation of crop yield to weather. In the United States 
of America, in particular, the relation between maize yield 
and weather has been studied. Eincer and Mattice 
('‘Monthly Weather Review,’’ February, 1928) show that 
the variation of the maize yield during a period of 25 years 
is very closely related to the variation of various weather 
factors. The relationship is represented by the correlation 
factor 0.9f3, which indicates that variations of weather 
account for at least 60 per cent, of the variations in yield. 

Professor W. B. Schostakowitsch, of Leningrad, who is 
making a general study of the subject, recently reqxiestod 
this office to supply crop yield statistics and meteorological 
data for this purpose. The former data were kindly supplied 
by the Statistical Bureau and a preliminary analysis was 
undertaken in this office. The results w'ere sufficiently 
encouraging to warrant a fuller investigation, which the 
writer sets out in this paper. 

The crop yield data available are:— 

(1) The yield in bags of grain per acre arranged in 
native districts for a period of 16 years. 

(2) The yield in bags of grain per acre on various 
plots at the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, for a somewhat shorter period. 
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The yields in Mazoe and at the Experiment Station were 
selected fox’ investigation. 

Figure 1 shows the maize yield in Mazoe for the period 
1913-14 to 1928-29 in bags per acre. The horizontal line 
represents the mean yield during the period and the sloping 
line represents the general trend of yield during the period . 
The slope of this line indicates that there is a slight 
tendency for the maize yields to diminish in the later years. 
If the yield were constant the line would lie along the 
horizontal average line, and if the yield were increasing it 
would slope upwards from left to right. 

Many independent factors are involved in the determina¬ 
tion of the slope of the line. It will be shown later that, 
as far as these investigations have been carried, the ^ leather 
line’^ has no appreciable slope and has, therefore, not con¬ 
tributed to the fall oif. 

Figure 2 shows curves calculated in the same way for 
the first set of rotation experiments carried out at the Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, Salisbury. The relevant 
figures are published annually in the Journal. Four sets 
of curves are shown. 

I. represents maize, continuous. 

II. represents alternate maize and bare fallow. 

III. represents three-course rotation. 

IV. rejxresents foui^-course rotation. 

Apart from the enormous variation in average yield 
shown, the slope of the ‘‘trend” line in the four cases is 
very striking. 

1 

Relation with Weather. —The results obtained at the 
Experiment Station are not very suitable for comparison with 
weather data, as the plots are small and the experiments 
in hand are not calculated to maintain a constant standard 
of yield. The final calculations were, therefore, made with 
the Mazoe figures on the assumption that in the wide area 
covered, the varying agricultural methods adopted hy indi- 
.vidual farmers would be masked in the mean. The statistics 
were, therefore, accepted without modification. 

The standard correlation method was used for determin¬ 
ing the various relationships, and for comparison the 
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meteorological factors were calculated in decades. Tlie 
montlis, therefore, were divided as follows:— 

Jan. 1 represents the period 1st to 10th January, 

Jan. 2 represents the period 11th to 20th January. 
Jan. 3 represents the period 21st to 31st January. 

The abbreviated sign will be used throughout. 

Correlation factors were calculated for the maize yield 
and rainfall from 1st November to 31st March, and with the 
sunshine at Salisbury for the period 1st December to 31st 
March. 

The following table shoves the factors obtained. The 
rainfall was taken from five stations suitably distributed in 
the area:— 

Shamva—N.C. 

Eindura—N.C. 

Mazoe—N.C. 

Avonduur. 

Kilmer. 

Correlation of Maize Yield with Weather Factors in Decades : 

Table I. 


Period. 

Rainfall, Mazoe. 

Sunshine, Salisbury. 

November 1-lOth (Nl) 

„ n-20th (N2) 

„ 21-mh (N3) 

December 1-lOth (Dl) 

i- 0.40 

- 0.30 

- 0.36 


- 0.20 

4 0.28 

„ U-20th (D2) 

+ 0,31 

~ 0.33 

„ 21-31sti (D3) 

January l-lOth (Jl) ... 

- 0.23 

4 0.28 

— 

4 0.17 

„ n-20th (J2) 

+ 0.22 

4 0.35 

„ 21-31st (J3) 

February 1-lOtb (FI) 

— 

f 0.42 

— 

4 0.27 

„ ll-20th (F2) 

+ 0.48 

4 0.51 

„ 21-28th (F3) 

March 1-lOth (MI) 

1 + 0.56 

4 0.66 

1 0.46 

4 0.43 

„ ll-20th (M2) 

1 — 

4 0»6O 

„ 21-31st (M3) 

i 4- 0.33 

— 


The significant figures in the above table are accentuated. 

Curralatioii Factors*— The correlation factor is an arith¬ 
metical measure of the similarity of variation in two series 
of values. If two series of values are compared, and it is 
proved that when the one is high the other is high, and 
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vice versa, tlie correlation between them is positive and it 
will be some fraction approaching + 1.00; if the two series 
are identical, it will be f 1.00. If, on the other hand, 
the two series of values vary in opposite directions, i.e., the 
one is high when the other is low, the correlation between 
them is negative and its value will be some negative fraction 
approaching -1.00 as the series approach the direct opposite 
of each other. If the two series are directly the reverse, of 
each other, the correlation will be -1.00. 

It is seen then that correlation factors indicate the 
relation between two series directly or indirect^. If the 
series vary together, the correlation is positive; if they vary 
in opposite directions, the correlation is negative. 

Coming now to the case of maize yield and rainfall, it 
may be said that if a positive correlation holds with rain, 
then the more rain the better the yield; if negative, then 
the less rain the better the yield. A small correlation does 
not mean that there is no relationship; it may mean that 
excess rain has as bad an effect as a deficit. 

With the short series of data available, factors of less 
than 0.50 are too small to be considered. 

An inspection of Table I., where the important factors 
have been indicated, shows that in February and March both 
the rainfall and sunshine show marked positive correlation. 
This indicates that in the Mazoe Valley the maize yield will 
be increased when the rainfall and sunshine are above normal 
during this period. 

Adjacent periods were combined to find out whether this 
would improve the relationships, and the following values 
were obtained, F3M1 stands for the period 20th February 
to 10th March, etc.:— 

Rainfall. Sunshine. 

F2F3M1 + 0.66 F3 + .61 

J2J3 + .66 
M2 + .60 

The most important of these factors are F2F3M1 rain 
and F3 sunshine. The January sunshine factor is high, but 
shows a close relation to the other factors and has been 
dropped for the present. 
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Tlie correlation between F2F3M1 rain and F3 snnsliiiie 
is small and positive. 

A regression equation was formed with these factors. 

(Maize yield) = +0.54 (rainfall lltli Feb. to lOth March). 

+0.48 (sunshine 20th Feb. to 28th Feb.). 

The theoretical combined value of this equation is 
R = +0.81. This means that the sunshine and rainfalT dur¬ 
ing the above periods are responsible for approximately 40 
per cent, of the variation of the maize yield. 

The following table shows the maize yield for the period 
as excess or deficiency from the normal, the maize yield 
calculated from the above factors and the error of the cal¬ 
culated yield. 

Figure 1 shows the same results graphically. 

The full table of relationships between the above four 
factors and the maize yield is:— 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Maize 

yield. 

1. 

F2F3M1—Rain ... +1.00 

+0.68 

+0.24 

+0.76 

+0.66 

2. 

J2J3—Sunshine ... 

+1.00 

+0.40 

+0.72 

+0.66 

3. 

F3—Sunshine 


+1.00 

+0.31 

+0.61 

4. 

M2—Sunshine ,., 



+1.00 

+0.60 


An equation—combining 

the four 

factors- 

—was 

worked 


out, with the following result:— 

(Maize yield) - +0.40(1) +0.21(2) +0.41(3) +0.03(4) 

R = 0.82, 

This is a very slight improvement on the equation with 
two factors. 

It is interesting to note the very close inter-relation 
between the weather factors. 

Heavy rain in late February and early March is asso¬ 
ciated with excess sunshine in January and March and excess 
sunshine in late January, with excess sunshine in mid-March. 

The period under review—16 years—is too short to draw 
hard and fast conclusions from these relations. 

Considering the earlier equation with two factors only 
with E = 0.81, the standard deviation of error, if used to 
forecast the maize yield, would be 0.59 of the standard 
deviation of the maize yield. The latter for Mazoe over 
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16 years is 1.4 bags. Tlie standard error would then be 
0.83 bag and tbe probable error of any one forecast 0.55 
bag or 7.5 per cent. 

It was mentioned in the early part of this article that 
the maize yield showed a definite trend downwards. If due 
allowance is made for this and the weather factors adjusted 
to this trend, the correlation is raised from E = .81 to 
E = .84; the standard error is reduced from 0.59 to 0.54 or 
0.76 bag, and the probable error of a forecast to 0.51 bag 
or 7 per cent. 


Season. 

Maize yield. 
Deviation in bags 
per acre. 

Calculated 
deviation in bags 
per acre. 

Difference. 

1913-14 

- 0.8 

0.0 

0.8 

1914-15 

-f- 1.7 

•f 0.3 

2.4 

1915-16 

- 0.8 

- 0.7 

0.1 

1916-17 

+ 0.6 

- 0.9 

1.5 

1917-18 

- 2,0 

- 1.6 

0.4 

1918-19 

+ 0.1 

+ 0.8 

0.7 

1919-20 

f 1,6 

■f 0.6 

1.1 

1920-21 

-f 2,0 

-f 1.6 

0.4 

1921-22 

- 1.7 

- 1.6 

0.1 

1922-23 

-H 1,6 

+ 1.9 

0.3 

1923-24 

~ 1.4 

- 0.4 

1.0 

1924-26 

- 0.4 

- 0.8 

0.4 

1926-26 

+ 0.4 

+ 0.8 

j 

0.4 

1926-27 

f 1.6 

+ 1.3 i 

0.3 

1927-28 

- 1.8 

~ 1.1 • 

0.7 

1928-29 

- 0.7 

- 0.2 

0.5 

Std. Dev; 

1.35 

1.06 

0.76 
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The Sand Veld Experiment Station, 
Marandellas. 


By H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S,, 
Chief Agric-ulturist. 


The acquisitioE by the Goverimient of a granite vsand 
farm in the neighbourhood of Marandellas affords the 
Department of AgTicultiire its first opportunity of carrying’ 
out long range field investigations into the numerous problems 
which confront the fanner on this type of land, which repre¬ 
sents so large a proportion of the total area of the Colony. 

The farm, which is 3,220 acres in extent, will be divided 
into four sections, consisting of (a) a demonstration sand 
veld farm, worked as nearly as possible on commercial lines 
and with careful costings kept of the operations, (b) a tobacco 
research station, (c) a pasture land research section, and 
finally (d) a crop experiment station. It is with the latter 
that these notes are concerned. 

The farm was not acquired until towards the close of 
last rainy season, and although stumping, clearing and 
ploughing have been pushed forward as rapidly as possible, of 
the three hundred and fifty odd acres stumped and ploughed 
only a small proportion has been ploughed twice, and on the 
crop experimental section not more than fifty acres are 
expected to be av,ailable for experiments commencing this 
coming rainy season. 

In order that sand ^eld farmers throughout the Colony 
may he afforded some idea of the investigations which in 
their interestvS will be conducted at this station, the following 
summary is given of the scheme of summer crop experiments 
already planned, and the most of which will commen(*e this 
year. 
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Otlier investigations connected with field husbandry 
problems will be laid down as land becomes available, and 
as the results obtained disclose new points calling for in¬ 
vestigation, In addition, an area of wet vlei land is being 
prepared for experiments with winter cereals, fodder crops 
and clovers and pasture grasses, and it is hoped later it 
jnay be possible to provide a limited area of land for experi¬ 
ments with crops under irrigation. The scheme also con¬ 
templates provision for plant breeding. A Plant Breeder 
will be resident on the station and will co-operate with the 
Tobacco Division, as well as being employed on work with 
wheats for rust resistance and improvement in yield and 
quality. As circumstances permit, attention in this direction 
wall also be given to maize, oats and certain of the legumes. 

IxNITIAL SEEIES OF SUMMED CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

Series No. 1.—Maize with a complete fertiliser dressing 
underplanted with cowpeas each year, compared with alter¬ 
nate maize, and cowpeas ploughed under—the maize 
receiving the same fertiliser treatment. The standard 
dressing of complete maize fertiliser applied (a) every year, 
(b) every second year, (c) every third year. 

The above methods of cropping compared with a three- 
course rotation, consisting of maize with complete fertiliser, 
maize untreated, cowpeas ploughed under. 

The objects of the experiment are to test the efficacy 
of annually planting cowpeas under the maize as a means 
of maintaining the organic matter supply of the soil, and 
to compare this treatment with a complete green manuring; 
also to compare the effects of green manuring* at different 
intervals of time and to compare the relative economy of 
frequent and less frequent applications of a standard 
fertiliser. 

Series No. 2 .—Maize alternating with Sunn hemp 
ploughed under. In one range of plots superphosphates and 
potash are applied direct to the maize, and in another the 
same dressing is applied to the green manure crop. The 
above system is compared with Sunn hemp ploughed under, 
followed by (a) two successive crops of maize, (b) three 
successive crops of maize. Combined with the latter investi¬ 
gation is an enquiry into the relative effects of applying the 
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same fertiliser dressing to (1) each of the maize crops, 
(2) two out of the three maize crops, and (3) to all three 
maize crops. 

The objects here are to ascertain the lasting effect on 
this type of soil of a green manuring with Sunn hemp, to 
compare the effect of applying fertiliser direct to the maize 
as against applying it to the green manure crop, and to 
provide a check against Series Tfo. 1 in respect to the relative 
economy of frequent versus less frequent applications of 
fertiliser. 

Series No. 3.—Consists of plots under a four-courBe 
rotation, in which maize is the major crop. A dressing of 
eight tons per acre of farm manure once in four years is 
compared with a green manuring with Sunn hemp, reinforced 
with rock phosphate, at similar intervals. The rotation is 
planned and fertilisers are applied with a view of maintain¬ 
ing the land in a high state of fertility. 

Series No. 4.—Consists of a range of plots under a some- 
what more varied four-course system. Farm manure is again 
compared with a green manuring with Sunn hemp, but in 
this case rock phosphate is omitted. In both series 3 and 4 
an index crop of maize immediately follows the application 
of farm manure and the green manuring. 

Series No. 5.—^Demonstrates a five-course rotation 
believed to be .suitable for a mixed farming proposition on 
the sand veld, and is planned on lines which are expected 
adequately to maintain the fertility of the soil. Two-fifths 
of the land each year are under maize, two-fifths under 
succulents and legume hays and one-fifth under grass hay 
crops and oil seeds respectively. 

Series No. 6.—Here maize is the index crop, and similar 
dressings of farm manure at frequent and less frequent inter¬ 
vals are compared. A further comparison is made of 
reinforcing the standard application of manure with a dress¬ 
ing of rock phosphate, and this again is compared with a 
range of plots to which, in addition to the farm manure, 
superphosphates instead of rock phosphate are applied. 

Series Nos. 7 and 8.—Consist of fertiliser trials on the 
maize crop, different fertilisers and different rates of appli¬ 
cation per acre being compared. The land is worked on a 
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foiir-coErse rotation consisting of three successive mai^e 
crops, followed by a green manuring with Siinn hemp. 
Eighty plots are involved: on forty the fertiliser treatments 
commence on virgin land, and on the other forty the land 
is green manured the first year and the fertiliser treatments 
are commenced in 1931-32 after the green manuring. Phos¬ 
phate is applied in the form of superphosphate, rock 
phosphate and basic slag, and on certain of the plots varying 
amounts of potash salts are added to the phosphatic dressing. 
Where a complete fertiliser is used, applications of nitrogen 
applied in an organic form are compared with similar appli¬ 
cations of inorganic nitrogen. 

Series No, 9.—Compares flat cultivation of maize on this 
light type of soil with maize planted on the ridge, and again 
with maize ridged once and ridged twice during its period 
of growth. 

Series No, 10.—Is a straight green manuring experi¬ 
ment, in which the effect on the soil of ploughing under 
the different standard green manure crops of the Colony is 
investigated. The effect of these complete green manurings 
is also compared with the growing of the same crops for 
hay or seed and ploughing in of only the stubble. 

Series No, 11.—This range of plots investigates the 
suitability of various kinds of legumes for planting under 
maize to provide green fodder to be fed off by stock or 
ploughed under. The relative growth of the legumes when 
sown under maize planted at different distances, namely, 
36 X 36 ins,, 42 x 15 ins. and 42 x 18 ins., is also compared. 

Series No. 12,—Comprises maize variety trials with the 
standard breeds of the Colony. Two crops of maize are 
grown, followed by a green manuring. 

Series No. 13.—Comprises variety trials with ground 
nuts. 

Series No. 14.—Consists of fertiliser trials with ground 
nuts, the fertilisers applied consisting of superphosphate, 
rock phosphate, hone and superphosphate, basic slag, potassic 
superphosphate and a complete fertiliser. 

Series No, 15.—Embraces a wide range of leguminous 
crops, to test their relative suitability on light sandy soils 
as (a) hay crops, (b) seed producers. Amongst other 
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legumes are included soya beans, doliclios beans, cowpeas 
and velyet beans. Tb© effect of growing these crops con™ 
tinuoiisiy on the same land in relation to root-iiodiilo forma¬ 
tion and the incidence of disease and insect attack will be 
studied. 

Series No, 16.—Consists of variety trials with soya 
beans for yield of hay and seed. 

Series No. 17.—Consists of an extensive range of pure 
and mixed hay crops, mostly of the grass family, but in 
some cases comprising a mixture of grass crops and legumes. 
Similar applications of superphosphate versus basic slag are 
compared. 

Series No. 18.—Covers variety trials with sweet potatoes 
to ascertain whether any of the standard varieties at present 
grown are particularly suited to this type of soil. 

Series iVo. 19,—Comprises an extensive series of liming 
experiments on maize underplanted with cowpeas. Different 
rates of application of lime are compared with ''no lime’’ 
plots, and as the experiment progresses additional applica¬ 
tions of lime at varying intervals of time will be made to 
certain of the plots in order to study the effect of frequent 
compared with less frequent applications. 

Series No. 20.—Is a further extension of No. 19. Here 
a four-course rotation receiving a standard dressing of lime 
once every four years is compared with a similar rotation 
in which no lime is applied. The land in each case is main¬ 
tained in a high state of. fertility by means of green manuring 
and the frequent application of artificial fertilisers. The 
effect of the lime treatment on different crops in the rotation 
will be studied, together with its effects on the first, second, 
third and fourth crop, following the application. 

Senes No, 21. —Consists of a trial of the relative merits 
of sweet potatoes versus edible canna as succulent stock 
feeds on this type of land. 

Series No. 22.—Forty-two plots are involved and are 
devoted to fertiliser trials with Irish potatoes. Different 
fertilisers and different rates of application are compared 
(a) on virgin land, (b) on land which has been green 
manured with Sunn hemp. The effect of spraying with 
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Bordeaux Mixture as a preventative against early bliglit will 
be studied. 

Series No. 23.—This series does not comnieiice until 
1931-32. It is an extension of the potato fertiliser trials and 
involves comparative trials with different rate applications 
of farm manure, combined with different rate applications 
of artificial fertilisers. It is so planned that results with 
farm manure as a basic treatment of the land can be com¬ 
pared with green manuring as the basic treatment. The 
economy or otherwise of spraying with Bordeaux Mixture 
will again be noted. 

Series No. 24.—Consists of a trial of various grain crops, 
including munga and ropoko, compared wdth maize and kaffir 
corn. It also covers different methods of seeding the native 
grain crops. 

Series No. 25.—Comprises variety trials with wheats 
which give promise of being suitable as summer crops. These 
experiments will link up with the wheat breeding work to 
be undertaken by the Plant Breeder. 


Kraal Manure : Measurements for 
Application. 


The following inforinatioji has been supplied to us by 
the Agriculturist of the Native Development Department, 
and is ptthlished as an item of general interest. 

A total of 45 bags were filled with kraal manure and 
weighed. The maximum weight for dry surface manure 
(dusty manure) was 89 Ihs., the minimum 64 lbs., the 
average being 75 lbs. Manure dug from under the surface 
varied in weight from 114 Ihs. to 202 lbs. per bag, the 
average weight being 137 lbs. This manure was dug out 
early in July, at which time it contained a considerable 
percentage of moisture. It was estimated that manure dug 
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out in September and Octobei^ wMcli is tbe usual time for 
making applications by natives, would average approximately 
100 lbs. per bag. Bags were emptied into two different sized 
Scotch carts and into 12 ft., 14 ft. and 16 ft. wagons. 

(1) A small Scotch cart, capacity 18 8-10 cubic feet, 
held 5^ bags of manure heaped up. 

(2) A larger Scotch cart, capacity 29 1-10 cubic feet, 
held 8 bags of manure heaped up. 

(3) A 12 ft. wagon with side rails covered and heaped 
up with manure held 20 bags of manure. 

(4) A 14 ft. wagon loaded as above held 24 bags of 
manure. 

(5) A 16 ft. wagon loaded as above held 28 bags of 
manure. 

From the above figures, if an average weight of 100 lbs. 
per bag is taken for manure— 

(1) a small-sized Scotch cart will hold a little more 
than I of a ton; 

(2) a medium-sized Scotch cart would hold 2-5th8 of 
a ton. 

(8) a 12 ft. wagon would hold 1 ton. 

(4) a 14 ft. wagon would hold 11-5 tons. 

(5) a 16 ft. wagon would hold 1 2-5 tons. 
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Southern Rhodesia Veterinary Report. 


June, 1930. 


AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

One animal showing symptoms of the disease was des¬ 
troyed on the infected farm Schaapplaats, Melsetter district. 
Microscopic examination positive. No cases at any of the 
other centres, 

TRYPANOSOMIASIS. 

One case reported at Gatooma, two at Melsetter and 93 
in the Wankie area. 

QUARTER EVIL. 

A few cases reported in several districts. 

HEARTWATER. 

Cases occurred amongst calves in the Victoria district, 
and the animals were treated with quinine hydroohlorate, 
with apparent satisfa;ctory results. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

A bull in the Gwelo district was destroyed in May, show¬ 
ing symptoms of this disease; the in-contact animals were 
tested with tuberculin and gave negative results. 

Three animals when tested on importation reacted and 
were destroyed. 

HORSE-SICKNESS. 

Three deaths reported. 

SCAB. 

One flock placed in quarantine in Victoria district. 

GENERAL, 

A number of deaths in cattle occurred on the Central 
Estates, Gwelo district, which have been attributed to 
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''Snotsiekte.” Tliere is a large number of wildebeest on 
this property, and the management are talcing steps to reduce 
them. 

Arrangements are being 'made for the treatinent of fly- 
stricken animals on certain farms in the Gatooma area,, for 
which purposes a central camp has been erected and a reserve 
supply kept for replacement of the infected animahs as re¬ 
ceived for treatment. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

From Union of South Africa ; Bulls 22, heifers 79, horses 
17, mules 98, sheep 2,233, pigs 6. From Bechuanaland c 
Sheep 767, goats 480, pigs 49. 

EXPORTATIONS, 

To Union of South Africa: Johannesburg, for local con¬ 
sumption, 1,132; Durban, for overseas, 2,660. To Belgian 
Congo: Slaughter 1,810, breeding 11. To Northern Rho¬ 
desia: Slaughter 407. 

EXPORTATIONS (MISCELLANEOUS). 

To Northern Rhodesia: Sheep 160, goats 27, pigs 120. 
To Belgian Congo: Pigs 170. To Union of South Africa: 
Pigs 85. 

J. M. SINCLAIR, 

Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Owing to an oversight, the veterinary reports for the 
months of January, February, March and April of the present 
year were not sent to us for publication. The following is 
the position in regard to African Coast Fevers— 

JANUARY, 1930. 

Melsetter District.—Microscopic examination of prepara¬ 
tions from a calf which died on the farm Schaapplaats showed 
Coast Fever. No further mortality. This farm has been 
under close supervision because of a suspicious case which 
occurred in June last. 

Mazoe District.r^Four cases occurred at the infected 
centre of the Chiweshe Reserve. 
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FEBRUARY, 1930. 

. Gwaiida District.—An outbreak occurred on the farm 
Deneys. Mortality, trro bead. Arrangements are being 
made for tbe disposal of tbe herd by slaughter. This farm 
was infected previously; the last case recorded was in June, 
1927. 

Charter District,—An outbreak occurred on the farm 
Inhoek. Mortality, nine head. This farm was infected pre¬ 
viously; the last case recorded was in February, 1925. 

Melsetter District.—One death on the infected farm 
Wolf scrag. 

MARCH, 1930. 

Mazoe District.—The slaughter of the infected herds on 
the farm Villa Franca and the Chiweshe Reserve was 
completed. 

Charter District.—Six cases of Coast Fever occurred on 
the farm Inhoek. The slaughter of the infected herd is 
proceeding. 

Gwanda District.—The slaughter of the infected herd 
on the farm Deneys was completed. Two head were found 
to be affected with Coast Fever. 

APRIL, 1930. 

Charter District.—Mortality, one; Inhoek Farm. The 
slaughter of the infected herd was completed. 


H 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


JULY, 1930. 


Pressure® —The barometric pressure was about normal 
during the month, being lowest at Bulawayo, with 0.026 in. 
below normal, and highest at Livingstone, with 0.006 in. 
above normal. 

Tewperatiire. —Temperatures were generally vei'y much 
below normal. The mean monthly temperature varied from 
4.0^ P. below normal at Gatooma to 0.7° F. below normal 
at Salisbury. The mean maximum temperatures varied from. 
5.2° F. below normal at Gatooma to 0.8° F. below normal at 
Enkeldoorn. The mean minimum temperatures varied from 
4.0° F. below normal at Matopos to 0.1° F. above normal 
at Melsetter and Salisbury. Temperatures beloAv freezing at 
screen height 4 feet were recorded at Gwanda, Fort Victoria, 
Gwaai, Holly’s Hope, Matopos, ISTuanetsi and Eiverdene 
North. 

Rain- —Light showers were recorded at a number of 
stations. 

RAINFALL. 

ZONE A.— 

Bnlalima-Mangwe— 


Riverbank . 0.08 

Bulawayo— 

Eeendale. 0.11 

Observatory . 0.02 

Insiza— 

Thornville. 0.07 

Umzingwane— 

Springs . 0,07 

W ankie— 


Victoria Palis 


0.01 
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ZONE B.— 

Cliibi— 

Biibje. 0.34 

Niianetsi N.0. 0.35 

Gw and a— 

Limpopo . 0.20 

Insiza— 

Albany . 0.16 

IT mzin g wa iie— 

Balia Balia. 0.22 

ZONE C,— 

Charter— 

Enkeldoorn . 0.17 

The Range . ... 0.07 

Chilinianzi— 

Beacon Hill. 0.03 

Gwelo— 

Lalapanzi. 0.03 

Elvington. 0.49 

ZONE D.— 

Inyanga— 

Juliasdale . 0.26 

Makoni— 

Eagle’s Nest ... . 0.51 

ZONE E.— 

Bikita— 

Bikita. 0.45 

Chibi— 

Chibi. 0.06 

Chilinianzi— 

Allanberry . 0.09 

Felixburg. 0.04 

Induna Farm . 0.02 

Mtao Forest. 0.01 

Mnkowries .. 0.10 

Thornhill ... . 0.05 
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Giitii— 

Allieit Mission . 0.10 

Deviili Store. 0.07 

Gntii N.C. 0.08 

Glenary . 0.05 

G'welo— 

Gleiicraig . 0.01 

Insiza— 

vStoneliain (Brae Valley) . 0.10 

Makoixi— 

Craigendoran. 0.03 

Forest Hill. 0.03 

Monte Cassiiio . 0.33 

Maraiidellas— 

Maclieke. 0.09 

Melsetter— 

Hew Year’s Gift . 0.56 

Hdanga— 

Doornfontein. 0.96 

Selukwe— 

Bio . 0.33 

Selukwe . 0.15 

Hmtali— 

Einbeza . 0.30 

Fern Valley . 0.23 

Jerain. 0.18 

Mountain Home. 0.23 

Mutiimbara Mission . 0.02 

Odzani Power Station . 0.25 

Park Farm . 0.08 

Stapleford . 0.36 

St. Augustine’s Mission . 0.28 

IJmtali Gaol .. 0.58 

Victoria— 

Cambria . 0.13 

Ckevenden . 0.13 

Kimberley Eanch. 0.02 

Masbaba .. 0.06 

Miitonia. 0.07 
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Riverdene Wortli. 0.03 

Silver Oaks . 0.12 

vStanmore . 0.08 

Victoria . 0.11 

ZONE E.— 

Melsetter— 

Ckikore . 0.18 

Lettie Swan. 0.10 

Melsetter . 0.57 

Mount Selinda. O.OT 

TJmtali— 

Cloudlands . 0.30 












Dates of Meetings of Farmers’ Associations, Southern Rhodesia. 
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Rhodesian Milk Records. 


Official Milk Records, 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Date 

of 

Birth. 

! 

Milk No. ! 

in lbs. . “?■. of 

to date, 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Morgeuzon 

Friesland 

29.1.24 

5,225.50 177.33 300 

W. R. Blackwell, Norton 

Kleinbans 






Morgeuzon 

do 

24.9.23 

6,109.10 232.10 240 

do 

do 

Symphony 






Morgenzon 

do 

13.1.24 

5,543.90 203.26 240 

do 

do 

Kleingoed 






Morgenzon 

do 

18.6.24 

4,188.70 143.85 180 

do 

do 

Asbralia 






Morgenzon 

do 

4.7.24 

6,545.00 184.64 300 

do 

do 

Ermine 






Morgenzon 

do 

28.1.24 

5,032.80 196.10 300 

do 

do 

Nonaber 






Bunoran Pearl 

do 

4,2.20 

2,892.60 98.06 120 

do 

do 

.Delmore Myth 

do 

10.5.25 

2,083.50 62.92 90 

Ct. M. Huggins, 






Salisbury 

Avondale Pel 

do 

20.5,25 

850,50 28.70 60 

do 

do 

May II 






Avondale 

do 

16.11.25 

444.00 13.36 SO 

do 

do 

Melkbron 






Princess Park 

do 

1.11.26 

8,831.00 311.81 330 

G. A. Lyons, Bulawayo 

Sunbeam’s 






Primrose 






Da Grendel 

do 

23 9.23 

15,193.00 475.87 300 

do 

do 

Haney 






Thibet Park 

do 

25,11.21 

6,976.50 214.67 120 

do 

do 

Dainty 






Thibet Park ' 

do 

4.8,22 

6,932.60 229.45 120 

do 

do 

Zenobia 






Vermaakskraal 

do 

22.8.24 

3,707.00 115.09 60 

do 

do 

Macje 






Thibet Park 

do 

8.8.25 

4,548.00 148.64 90 

do 

do 

Edith 






Varmaakskraal 

do 

6.5.26 

3,702.00 135.06 90 

do 

do 

Zwarta 






Pknehette of 

do 

10.10.24 

6,375.90 205.41 270 

F. B. Morrisby, Gwelo 

Tolosa 






Riverview Mary 

do 

10.12.22 

6,027.90 213.95 240 

do 

do 

Erin-go-Bragh 

do 

25.12.25 

2,954.50 100.85 150 

do 

do 

Xmas Gift 






Aanvang Voekje 

IT 

do 

— 

1,713.60 52.00 30 

do 

do 

11 

Burnbrae Charm 

Ayrshire 

15,4.22 

3,528.80 131.801 150 

E. MaePherson, 






Figtree 

Maldon 

Shorthorn 

18.6.25 

3,465.00 136.15 300 

1 Roberts & Letts, Meany 

Broadhooks 





Junction 

Maldon Dot 

do 

27.4.26 

2,453.00 95.545 240 

do 

do 

Maldon 

do 

5.9.26 

1,874.50 69.89 90 

do 

do 

Active Girl 



1 
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RHODESIAN MILK RECORDS (continued). 


Official Milk Records (contimied). 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Date 

of 

Birth. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Maldon Aurora 

Shorthorn 

26.5.22 

3,092.00 

111.65 

210 

Roberts & Letts, Heany 







J unction 

Maldon Camellia 

do 

30.7.24 

2,472.50 

109.86 

210 

do 

do 

Maldon Emblem 
Maldon 

do 

3.5.26 

1.728.50 

66.27 

150 

do 

do 

Dairymaid 

do 

25,6.25 

1.519.00 

64.11 

120 

do 

do 

Maldon Fatima 

do 


1,017.50 

36.78 

90 

do 

do 

Maldon 

do 

— 

673.50 

24.65 

30 

do 

do 

Wild Queen 








WMnburn 

Daphne 
Middleton’s Zoe 

Friesland 

2.9.26 

6,534.60 

215.11 

300 

R. R. Sharp, Redbank 

do 

14.5.22 

7,728.70 

244.01 

266 

do 

do 

Whinburn 

do 

27.6.22 

7,102.00 

253.12 

300 

do 

do 

Spottie 







Whinburn 

do 

16.7.-26 

5,507.40 

191.38 

300 

do 

do 

Annette 







Whinburn 

do 

10.12.21 

6,047.00 

266.56 

270 

do 

do 

Primrose 







Middleton’s 

do 

1.1.22 

6,867.50 

228.10 

270 

do 

do 

Pamphylia 







Whinburn 

do 

8.7.22 

4,858.90 

159.11 

270 

do 

do 

Zephyr 

i 






Whinburn 

i do 

22.12.24 

5,931.10 

190.69 

270 

do 

do 

Pansy 

i 






Eldorado 

! do 

4.9.26 

3,864.30 

123.33 

150 

do 

do 

Volsante 







Venter’s 

do 

10.7.26 

4,114.70 

132.26 

150 

do 

do 

Rust Rika 







Eldorado 

1 do 

10.9.26 

3,695.70 

110.59 

120 

do 

do 

Pourquoi 




1 



Oe Grendel 

1 do 

12.6.25 

6,816.50 

257.83 

240 

A. F. Valentine, 

Boukje 






Old Umtaii 

Groenvlei Bed¬ 

; do 

15.9,18 

8,168.95 

253.95 

210 

P. T. Webb, 

ford Alberta 






Iron Mine Hill 

Sheep Run 

do 

29.4.26 

4,435.25 

137.40 

150 

do 

do 

Duchess 







Albert Vale 

1 do 

23.11.23 

5,978.50 

210,69 

240 

F. Zeender, lasiza 

Zuineg 

1 






Albert Vale 

do 

22.8.23 

5,270.50 

169.57 

210 

do 

do 

Spinnekop 






Tell Riprgie 

do 

1.4.26 

4,558,00 

141.46 

210 

do 

do 

Albert Vale 

do 

27.11.23 

5,087.50 

162.91 

240 

do 

do 

Nil B. in. 






Thibet Park 

do 

30.11.21 

4,554.50 

162.38 

180 

do 

do 

Myrtle 






Thibet Park 

do 

20.4.24 

6,668.00 

237.88 

180 

do 

do 

Olive IV. 






Albert Vale 

do 

24.8.23 

4,940.60 

157.42 

150 

do 

do 

Kruppel 0. 

______ 
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RHODESIAN MILK RECORDS (continued). 

Official Milk Records {continued). 


Name of^ cow. 

' 

Breed. 

Bate 

of 

Birth. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

Days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Wolseley Vera 11. 

Eriesland 

23.12.21 

5,236.00 

175.49 

150 

F. Zeender, Insiza 

Thibet Park 

do 

20.7.24 

3,444.00 

122.30 

120 

do 

do 

Sylvia 








Be Grendel 

do 

8.11.29 

10,863.5 

312.30 

360 

Govt. Farm, Gwebi 

Selma 








Melrose Oorrie 

do 

1.4.23 

9,453.00 

262.42 

270 

do 

do 

Madge of 

do 

7.11.26 

6,928.50 

220.67 

295 

do 

do 

Batavia 








Owebi Beryl 

do 

22.10.26 

3,678.00 

124.54 

230 

do 

do 

Be Grendel 

do 

28.10.21 

8,015.00 

261.68 

270 

do 

do 

Bessie Burger 








Gwebi Bunty 

do 

19.10.27 

4,485.50 

162.58 

210 

do 

do 

Melrose Roosje 

do 

2.10.20 

1,129.00 

166 27 

180 

do 

do 

Enterprise Astra 

do 


2,042.50 

57.76 

90 

do 

do 

Mimosa Clara X 

do 

— 

1,445.00 

43.78 

30 

do 

do 

Gwebi Stella 

do 

— 

634.50 

21.51 

30 

do 

do 

Be Grendel 

do 

9.8.22 

2,400.00 

79.81 

90 

do 

do 

Be Hoop 








Brightwell Rain 

Red Poll ' 

25.4.26 

8,064.10 

263.57 

330 

Govt. Farm, Matopos 

Brinkstone 

do 

31.12.26 

6,264.20 

237.03 

240 

do 

do 

Missie 








Tbreave 

Ayrshire 

7.4.27 

6,733,20 

304.09 

240 

do 

do 

Plowergirl ! 








Valleyfield 

do 

2.3.27 

2,061.30 

72.39 

90 

do 

do 

Rose Marie 








Barglass, 

' do 

5.5.27 

2,336.40 

85.91 

90 

do 

do 

Chrissie 








Barglass Bellcat 

do 

— 

919.20 

32.82 

60 

do 

do 

Sandhill 

do 

— 

1,469.60 

55.97 

60 

do 

do 

Heatherbloom 








Barglass 

do 


476.90 

1 38.57 

60 

do 

do 

White II 



i 





Martlesham 

Red Poll 

— 

1,321.00 

1 47.17 

60 

do 

do 

Circe 








Kirton Stella 

do 

— 

732.40 

1 27.98 

60 

do 

do 
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RHODESIAN MILK RECORDS (continued). 


Semi-official Milk Records. 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

JMilk 
in lbs, 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

day.s. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Primrose 

Grade 

4,974.30 

189.67 

284 

W. R. Blackwell, Norton 


Friesland 






WaterWoem. ... 

do 

4,488,40 

160.04 

300 

do 

do 

Kleinbloem 

do 

5,837.20 

201.04 

300 

do 

do 

Mooibioem 

do 

5,138.20 

199 09 

300 

do 

do 

Glea Arum 

Shorthorn 

2,645.60 

100.74 

150 

0. G. Cooper, Essexvaie 

Buttercup 







Lorna 

Grade 

2,637.00 

114.45 

161 

do 

do 


Shorthorn 






Glen Arum 

Shorthorn 

2,957.30 

110.08 

150 

do 

do 

Susannah 







Glen Arum Flora 

do 

l,337.fi0 

40.06 

120 

do 

do 

Bella 

Grade 

1,916.60 

66.59 

90 

do 

do 


Shorthorn 






Snowdrop 

do 

1,315.90 

55.05 

90 

do 

do 

Zazkins 

do 

2,229.10 

99.27 

90 

do 

do 

Zazala 

do 

1,327.20 

73.55 

60 

do 

do 

Pepper 

do 

669.40 

27.44 

30 

do 

do 

Lady Jane 

do 

334.00 

12.89 

30 

do 

do 

Dunoran Alta ... 

Friesland 

3,650.00 

105.49 

150 

Huckle Bros. 

Inyati 

D. Tottie 1£. ... 

do 

2,900.00 

104.12 

150 

do 

do 

D. Moffie 

do 

2,138.50 

71.45 

150 

do 

do 

B. Violet 

do 

2,920.50 

87.58 

150 

do 

do 

Pumpkin 

Grade 

1,529.50 

49.47 

90 

G. M. Huggins, 


Friesland 





Salisbury 

Patricia 

Grade 

4,954.00 

192.91 

270 

D. Jarvis, Gwelo 


Shorthorn 






Jewel 

do 

1,339.75 

44,32 

120 

do 

do 

Sylvia 

do 

2,385.00 

96.63 

180 

do 

do 

Despatch Affinity 

Shorthorn 

1,890.25 

80.35 

180 

do 

do 

Prudence 

Grade 

1,990.00 

75.61 

150 

do 

do 


Shorthorn 






Despatch 

do 

789.25 

25.66 

90 

do 

do 

Antoinette 







No. 6 

Grade 

764.00 

27.73 

30 

E. C. Kilburn. 


Friesland 





Maclieko 

No. 6 

do 

643,50 

23.80 

30 

do 

do 

Erin-gO'Bragh 

Friesland 

l,889.70j 

55.78 1 

60 

W. S. Mitchell, 

Anne 





Iron Mine Hii! 

Barbara I, 

Grade 

Friesland 

7,377.90 

251.68 

240 

F. B. Morrisby, Gwelo 

Freezia 

do 

9,078.90 

308.93 1 

300 

do 

do 

Youth 

do 

6,559.20 

21)4,38 1 

241 1 

do 

do 

Daffodil 

do 

5,227.00 

16L04 

210 

do 

do 

Beauty 

do 

3,136.90 

99.89 

120 

do 

do 

Zeilie 

do 

2,208.50 

95.13 

120 

do 

do 

Largesse 

do 

2,366.7“ 

96.61 

90 

do 

do 

Emily 

do 

2,170.20 

73.58 1 

90 1 

do 

do 

Violet 

do 

1,860.50 

64.56 ! 

60 ! 

do 

do 

June 

do 

946.90 

26.70 

30 i 

_J 

do 

do 
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RHODESIAN MILK RECORDS (continued). 


Semi-official Milk Records (continued). 


Name of cow. 

Grade. 

Alilk 
in lbs, 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Patience 

Grade 

Ayrshire 

1,584.00 

53.66 

90 

E. E. AlacPherson, 

Figtree 

Freckles 

do 

2,375.30 

92.14 

120 

do 

do 

Kedbank No. 165 

Grade 

Shorthorn 

7,128.00 

267.47 

270 

Roberts & Letts, Heany 
Junction 

Bochen Sheila 

do 

5,932.00 

204.90 

270 

do 

do 

No. 127 






Nyondu No. 50 

do 

3,638.50 

151.256 

210 

do 

do 

AlotTNo. 156 ... 

do 

2,586.50 

94.43 

150 

do 

do 

M. Serjeant 

do 

2,687.50 

108.05 

150 

do 

do 

No. 79 







Afric No. 122 ... 

do 

2,546.00 

91.27 

120 

do 

do 

Sugar No. 105 

do 

1,659.50 

62.17 

90 

do 

do 

Mscopie No. 159 

do 

2,707.00 

107.97 

90 

do 

do 

Moff No. 163 ... 

do 

1,645.50 

56.55 

90 

do 

do 

Redbank No. 33 

do 

1,728.50 

64.63 

90 

do 

do 

Busie No. 38 ... 

do 

2,504.00 

96.15 

90 

do 

do 

Shore No. 15 ... 

do 

1,413.50 

54.52 

60 

do 

do 

Whinburn Linnet 

Grade 

Friesland 

10,320.50 

293.93 

300 

R. R. Sharp, Redbank 

Whinburn 

do 

8,852.50 

298.22 

300 

do 

do 

Buttercup 





, 


Whinburn 

do 

6,263.50 

197.91 

270 

do 

do 

Butterfly 







Whinburn Sidi 

do 

5,702.00 

169.82 

: 270 

do 

do 

Whinburn 

do 

7,477.00 

246.09 

i 300 

do 

do 

Blackbird 

i 






Wren 

do 

5,146.00 

165.06 i 

210 

do 

do 

Whinburn Plush 

do 

4,204.50 

118.45 

180 1 

do 

do 

Bess ... 

i do 

2,505.00 

108.40 

180 

M. S. Smith, 

Gwelo 

Martha 

do 

1 3,750.50 

179.25 

260 

do 

do 

Molly 

do 

4,906.00 

188.52 

229 

do 

do 

Thora 

do 

3,969.50 

154.86 ' 

260 

do 

do 

Star ... 

do 

3,649.00 

122.29 

300 

do 

do 

Grace 

do 

5,139.50 

202.06 1 

270 

do 

do 

Flora... 

do 

4,542.50 

162.93 I 

270 

do 

do 

Ka,' 

do 

3,485.50 

186.61 

210 

do 

do 

do 

4,814 00 

216.56 

240 

do 

do 

Midget 

Grade Kerry 

4 439.00 

183,335 

240 

do 

do 

Doreen 

Grade 

Friesland 

4,067.50: 

133.33 

240 

do 

do 

Biddy II ... i 

do 

3,735.00 

130.76 ! 

180 

do 

do 

Dot ... 

do 

2,310.50 

196.10 

150 

do 

do 

Spring Grove 

Seale 

Grade 

S. Devon 

1,528.00 

59.75 

120 

do 

do 

Victoria 

do 

4,072.00 

171.61 

245 

do 

do 

Jane ... 

Grade 

Shorthorn 

3,434,50 

147.87 

240 

do 

do 

Rose ... 

Grade Kerry 

3,019.00 

109.20 

150 

do 

do 

Gwen 

Grade 

Friesland 

2,372.00 

86,55 

120 

do 

do 
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RHODESIAN MILK RECORDS (continued). 

Semi-official Milk liecords {conimued). 


Name of cow. 

Grade. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
bo date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
bo date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Bluff Hill Flora 

Friesland 

2,672.00 

59.03 

120 

L. A. Stonard, Salisbury 

Palm Tree Rene 

do 

781.00 

26.32 

30 

do 

do 

Jean ... 

Grade 

Friesland 

718.00 

28.72 

30 

A. F. Valentine, Umtali 

Molly ■ 

do 

1,575.50 

55.80 

60 

do 

do 

Rath wick Pietjie 

Friesland 

3,056.50 

100.65 

120 

do 

do 

Surprise 

Grade 

Friesland 

4,522.70 

174.76 

210 

P. T. Webb, 

Iron .Mine Hill 

Bess ... 

do 

4,017.15 

175 04 

210 

do 

do 

Sheep Ruo Laura 

do 

2,990.85 

134.38 

180 

do 

do 

Whitesides 

do 

2,923.60 

103.67 

150 

do 

do 

Gertie 

do 

2,670.40 

87.47 

90 

do 

do 

Gwebi Sunshine 

do 

6,181.50 

226.09 

300 

Govt. Farm, Gwebi 

Gwebi Aglie ... 

do 

3,961.50 

142.87 

240 

do 

do 

Gwebi Janie ... 

do 

5,234.00 

203.99 

m 

do 

do 

Gwebi Polly ... 

do 

3,094.50 

120.26 

240 

do 

do 

Gwebi Mabel ... 

do 

5,872.00 

193.38 

240 

do 

do 

Elsie... 

do 

7,352.00 

236.41 

210 

do 

do 

Gwebi Fairy ... | 

do 

3,985.00 

133.99 

210 

do 

do 

Gwebi Allie ... i 

do 

2,850.00 

115.93 

180 

do 

do 

Clara . ... 

do 

4,463.50 

148.31 

140 

do 

do 

Gwebi Weather ; 

do 

3,979.00 

135.71 

150 

do 

do 

Gwebi Gypsy ... 

do 

3,028.00 

114.71 

150 

do 

do 

Gwebi Veda ... j 

do 

3,715.50 

113.43 

150 

do 

do 

Gwebi Gay ... j 

do 

4,501.50 

155.24 

150 

do 

do 

Gwebi Surprise j 

do 

1,902 00 

74.96 

90 

do 

do 

Gwebi Flora ... 

do 

1,944.00 

63.52 

90 

do 

do 

Gladys ... ; 

do 

3,156.50 

97.05 

90 

do 

do 

Gwebi Antbloem 

do 

679.50 

20.66 

1 30 

do 

do 

Gwebi Beauty 

do 

1,895.00 

65.96 

! 60 

do 

do 

Palm Tree Allie 

App. 

Friesland 

1,785.50 

49.48 , 

1 60 

do 

do 

Gwebi Bourch 

Grade 

Frie.sland 

1,673.50 

61.91 

60 

do 

do 

Gwebi Fanny 

do 

872.00 

32.53 

30 

do 

do 

Gwebi Damsel... 

i do 

723.00 

21.54 

30 

do 

do 

Gwebi Lassie ... 

do 

525.00 

19.00 

30 

do 

do 

Kleinbloem 

do 

' 756.00 

21.92 

30 

do 

do 

Gwebi 

Rosebloem 

do 

507.00 

19.11 

30 

do 

do 

Gwebi Lucy ... 

do 

808.50 

28.78 

30 

do 

do 


^ Ife regret that owing to lack of fp iee the nU’Official milk reeortU are kept over 
until next month. 
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Farming Calendar. 


September. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

This is an important month for the bee-keeper, as it starts the first 
flow of the season. All hives that were sent into winter quarters on a 
double brood chamber, or otherwise with ample food for that period, 
should now be overflowing with young in all stages and with a population 
large enough to take full advantage of the flow. All hives should be 
carefully examined now and again, entrances opened out to suit the 
advancing warmth of the weather, and where necessary ventilator lids 
replaced on the top crates under the hive lid. See that no worry is caused 
to the bees by ants getting up, and that ample stores of good water 
(with a pinch of salt and a dash of vinegar) are available for drinking 
purposes, of which bees consume quite a lot. Swarms can now be looked 
forj if not required, they can best be destroyed by carbon bisulphide or 
calcium cyanide—both requiring very careful handling. If it is wanted 
to increase the apiary, as soon as the scouts are seen looking round for 
a home, get the decoy hive ready filled with dummy and proper frames 
of full foundation sheets, or, better still, if they are available, old drawn 
out brood combs, and as isoon as it is taken possession of, insert if possible 
a frame or two of unsealed brood. As a rule the swarm will settle down 
at once. Such a colony is best placed in the apiary the same evening, 
if it can be so arranged. Do not make the mistake so often seen of 
supplying the new colony with starter frames only; give them full founda¬ 
tion sheets; it pays every time, and more especially so in the first early 
honey flow. Be sure also and protect the apiary against that persistent 
robber, the honey bear or ratel, by fencing it with fowl netting and pegging 
that down wdth wooden pegs every two feet. The two-footed robber can 
be just as effectively dealt with by placing a small light chain round the 
entire hive fastened with small staples and a padlock. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

The fate of the citrus fruit crop is dependent upon the treatment the 
trees receive during this month, if the trees have been given the treatment 
recommended in the August calendar, and this treatment is followed by 
good irrigations and cultivation, a good crop of fruit can be expected, 
whereas a total failure may be the result if the trees suffer for want of 
moisture at this season of the year. 

If not already done, all top worked trees should be headed back early 
in the month. This cutting back will induce the dormant buds (set in 
autumn) to commence growth. As the new shoots develop the old tops 
may be further shortened back until the old top is displaced with a new 
profitable one. 

The packing of late varieties must be speeded up and completed by 
the end of the month if possible, as the late packed fruit is likely to 
deteriorate in quality or come into competition with Mediterranean fruits. 

All adventitious shoots (water shoots and suckers) must be cut off 
as they appear, and this work should be continued throughout the grow¬ 
ing season. 
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CROPS. 

Utilise your labour to the fullest extent for stumping and clearing 
more land for mixed ci'ops and for general farm dovelopmeiit. Do not 
be satisfied unless each year sees more profit-earning development work 
effected. Good organisation of the farm work will permit of much being 
done without great cost. Begin marking out holes for hand check-row 
planting of maize, and apply ma/Mre or fertiliser. Fertilisers which are 
to be broadcasted and ploughed or harrowed in can be applied. Do not 
forget that lands which have been green manured in March or April will 
require a second ploughing about this date or before being seeded to crops. 
Early varieties of winter cereals ripen this month and require harvesting. 
Danger from frost should be past now, and crops susceptible to frost, sucli 
as potatoes, onions in beds for the summer crop and Jerusalem artichokes, 
may be planted where lands are moist. Pumpkins and early maize may 
be planted on vlei lands. Edible canria may be planted “dry” during the 
latter half of this month, where some rains may be expected during next 
month. Overhaul all implements and replace worn parts. Putting this 
off till the planting season may mean serious loss of planting opportunities 
between rains. Get out the planters and seed drills. Overhaul and place 
in proper working order. Ploughing and cross-ploughing should be hurried 
on with; also the ploughing under of farmyard manure. A spiked roller 
can usefully be employed for breaking down clods, particularly on those 
lands which are to be planted first. Make every effort to secure as good a. 
seed-bed as possible; good seed-beds mean good stands, and good stands 
are all-important in securing good yields. 

DAIRYING. 

This is generally the quietest month of the year from a dairying stand¬ 
point. Mo3t farmers have by this time exhausted their supplLs of winter 
feed and the production of dairy products is consequently at its minimum. 
Town milk supplies are now falling o€, and a greater use of purchased 
concentrates in the form of ground nut cake and bran is advisable to keep 
up the milk supply. Very little cheese is made during this month and stocks 
are naturally low. Old cheese should be cleared out of the storeroom 
before the advent of hot weather, and if possible should be sent to be 
stored under cold storage conditions. Considerable difficulty is to be ex¬ 
pected in making butter during this month, as the early spring grass is shoot¬ 
ing in the vleis and the butter is consequently very soft. To counteract this, 
greater use should be made of cotton seed cake, of which a small supply 
is expected to be available this season. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Newly planted trees must not be permitted to become too dry; 
watering by hand or gravitation must be continued until the rains com¬ 
mence. Ten gallons of water every fourteen days are sufficient for young 
trees; these applications should be followed by the loosening of the soil 
to prevent undue evaporation of the added moisture. 

All undesirable growths on the stem and in the centre of the trees 
should be suppressed as they appear; this will enable the retained shoots 
to develop normally. 

Early fruits must be thinned out this month; only retain two or three 
fruits on each bearing twig or shoot. Those that are left will then 
develop into large and attractive fruits. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Cotton.—Prevention for most of the boll-worms will be the proper 
preparation of the ground, with thorough cultivation and eradication of all 
weeds on the land, particularly those of the family Hibiscus. Wild host 
plants for stainers should be sought out and destroyed. 

Tobacco.—Young plants in seed-beds may suffer from cutworms. 
Frequent cultivation and laying down of poisoned bait—SO lbs. bran and 
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21 lbs. Paris green; bring to consistency of a stiff dough, adding water 
when necessary. Distribute this over the seed-beds in the forenoon, as 

the cutworm does most of its feeding at night. ■ The beds should be 

thoroughly burnt over with wood or dry tobacco stalks to ensure that the 
seed-beds are free from cutworms, and baiting for any coming in from 
the surrounding ground should then he resorted to when the plants 
appear. Clear the ground for some distance round the beds, saj 30 

yards in all directions, and bait this ground thoroughly before sowing— 

this clearance allows a wide margin over which the cutworms would 
have to travel. Cutworms’ moths are nocturnal in habit, so that the 
coverings of the beds need to be moth-proof at night; this should be seen 
to each evening. 

Potato.—Early potatoes are liable to suffer from caterpillars. The 
crop should be sprayed at first sign of injury with an arsenical wash. 

Cabbage.—During this month the most prominent enemies of plants 
of this family are diamond-back moth and web-worm. Cabbage louse is 
sometimes troublesome. The young plants may be sprayed or dusted 
with an arsenical compound for the former, and sprayed with tobacco 
wash and soap for the latter. 

_ Beans,—Planted under irrigation during September usually escape 
serious infestation with stem maggot. 

Citrus.—Throughout the month lime-sulphur spray (1-100) may be 
used to control yellow citrus thrip whilst on very young fruit. A useful 
spray against black aphis and thrip is the following:—Nicotine, 9 ozs.; 
Capex spreader, 7 ozs.; water, 100 gallons; Capex lime-sulphur, 1 gallon. 
This may be sprayed or fumigated against scale insects, having regard, 
however, to presence of fruit and blossom. Spraying and fumigating for 
scale should not be carried out whilst trees are in blossom. Clear young 
growth of aphis previous to blossoming, using nicotine, tobacco wash or 
Derris. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Cultivate extensively to prevent evaporation and to keep weeds in 
check. Water plants^ newly set out, especially such as have their roots 
near the surface. Thin and regulate growing shoots on roses and various 
shrubs.^ Plant out cannas and chrysanthemums (for massing and border 
decorations) and other herbaceous plants. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Sow French beans, leek, spinach, cucumber, egg plant, celery, rhubarb, 
melons and tomatoes. Small sowings of peas, turnips, beet, lettuce, radish, 
earrot, parsnip may be made now. 

FORESTRY. 

All cuttings struck in sand in July and not yet transplanted into good 
soil should have this done as soon as possible. Tentative sowings of eucalypt 
seeds should now be made on a small scale, so that transplants will be 
ready in,case the fii’st half of the rainy season should prove favourable; 
otherwise, bulk sowings should be postponed to October-November. 

GENERAL. 

Indigenous labour is apt to become more scarce at this time of the year, 
the boys returning to their kraals to break up the land for next season. 
Stock are liable to stray in search of the young grass now coming up, and 
much trouble from this cause is to be looked for on unfenced farms. Natives 
are now cultivating their gardens preparatory to sowing^ their crops, which 
they do much earlier than do Europeans. The mischief caused by veld 
burning becomes apparent from this time onwards in the condition of the 
stock, and it is necessary frequently to move them away in search of grazing. 

POULTRY. 

The supply of green food to the birds must be kept up; in fact, during 
the hot weather they require more. 

I 
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Durirjg our dry season the available supply of such green foods as 
lettuces, cabbages, sunflower leaves is much reduced, but there are many 
others that can be used, such as belhambra, plumbago, wild cockscomb, 
plantain leaves, paw-paw leaves, etc. Sprouted oats, barley and wheat 
should also be used. Many of the young cockerels should now be fit for 
killing. Keep the best and get rid of the remainder. It is very advisable 
to caponise all young cockerels when about 24- lbs. weight. The “Rho¬ 
desia Agricultural Journal” of October, 1924, and Ihilletin No, 517 
give clear and concise details as to the method of performing the 
operation. Some of the earliest hatched young pullets will show 
signs of commencing to lay now. No light breed bird should lay until 
it is 5 to 64 months old, or a heavy breed until it is 6 to 64 months 
old. Should any show signs of commencing to lay before this, they should 
be moved from run to run to prevent their doing so. A bird that lays 
before it is fully matured will stop growing, will always be small, and 
its eggs will for its first year of laying also be small. 

When the pullets are four months old, i.e., those of the light breeds, 
they should be put into their permanent laying quarters, and those of the 
heavy breeds when they are five months old. A bird, that is moved after 
it has started to lay will stop and very probably go into a moult. 

See that young ducklings get plenty of shade during the hot weather. 
Those destined for killing should not be allowed free range or even a 
medium-sized run, but should be kept fairly crowded in small runs. It 
is necessary to get the flesh on them as quickly as possible, and the more 
rest and less exercise they have, the more rapid will be the growth, and 
also more succulent and tender the flesh. 

The hatching of turkeys should proceed rapidly and be carried on until 
the end of the dry season. See that they have plenty of chopped onions 
or onion tops or eschalots, and thick separated milk. These are absolutely 
necessary if the turkey breeder wishes to be successful with his rearing. 
Do not give w^et food; dry mash such as given to chickens is the better, 

STOCK. 

Cattle.—^Ranching cattle should require little now in a normal season; it 
is only in the event of very late rains that trouble should be expected. Where 
possible, it will be-wise to keep an eye on those cows that may be expected 
to calve early, with a view to feeding them if necessary, and seeing that 
they do not get too poor. The dairyman will carry on much as in August; 
he will, however, use his discretion (in accordance with the condition of his 
veld) as to the use of ensilage, pumpkins or other bulky and succulent food. 
He will be wise not to shorten the supply of concentrated foods for some 
time to come. A little hay or ensilage should still be kept in reserve until 
the rains have fallen in reasonable abundance. 

Sheep.—The remarks for August apply. If spring lambs are expected, 
it wnll be wise to see that the sheep shed is in good order—clean, dry, 
properly drained and airy. Watch that the ewes shall not be poor when 
they lamb, and remember that they cannot rear good lambs if the veld is 
bad, but must have their grazing supplemented, just as milk cows are fed 
in order to produce milk. 

TOBACCO. 

Hasten preparation of seed beds. Begin sowing seed beds each fort¬ 
night for the acreage proposed to be planted; fertilise and stimulate growth 
so as to be ready for planting out should rain come early in November. 

VETERINARY. 

There should be very few deaths from redwater and gallsickness this 
month. Cases of vegetable poisoning of stock, picking up tempting young 
green shoots of dangerous character on the burnt veld are of frequent occur¬ 
rence. Sheep can be inoculated against blue tongue, but ewes in lamb should 
not be treated, on account of the danger of abortion. Scab may be prevalent. 
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WEATHER. 

The temperature may be expected to rise steadily during this month. 
Rains are not due until next month, though the average over a period of 
years shows slightly more than in the previous four months, and ranges 
between .1 and .5 inch. Frost has been known to occur in September, 
although this is a very unusual event. Rain-gauges should be seen to before 
the rains commence. They should be carefully adjusted to stand exactly 
level with the lip four feet above ground, and care should be taken that no 
tree, building or other obstruction interferes with the fair precipitation of 
rain into the orifice. 


October. 


BEJS-KEEPING. 

Bush bloom is now on, the queens consequently are laying vigorously^ 
therefore give space and ventilation. In good districts, where stocks are 
strong, nectar may be coming in freely, and to prevent swarming it may 
be necessary to remove a crate of honey. By using the carbolic cloth, the 
operation is easily and quickly accomplished. At this season, whenever a 
crate of honey is removed, a properly fitted empty crate must take its pi ace ^ 
otherwise the bees will swarm. Keep the apiaiy clear of weeds, and all 
hives well shaded. Feed any weak stocks. * 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Citrus trees should not be permitted to suffer for want of water if 
a good setting of fruit is desired. Continue irrigation at fairly frequent 
intervals, especially if it is windy. Cultivation must follow each irrigation 
when the soil is fit to work, otherwise a large amount of moisture will 
be lost by evaporation. The packing of late fruit for export should be 
completed early in the month or before the rains commence. If rains 
intervene, the carrying properties will be affected and the fruit will probably 
break down in transit. Suppress all stem growths or water shoots as 
they appear. Young trees planted last season may with advantage have 
the stems whitewashed or washed with Bordeaux mixture paste,- this will 
prevent undue sun-scalding of the unprotected stems. Plant cover crops 
with the first good rains. 

CROPS. 

If not already attended to, overhaul all farming implements and re¬ 
place worn parts to ensure efficiency. Shell ground nuts required for the 
season’s planting. Ploughing of old lands should, at latest, be finished 
this month. If seed potatoes will not keep in good condition until next 
month, they may be planted now, but later planting is better. Edible 
canna may be planted this month before rain falls. Also velvet beans, 
dolichos beans and sunn hemp towards the end of the month for green 
manuring. Harvest winter cereals and plough under the stubbles as soon 
as possible after harvest. When rains have fallen, use every effort to 
improve the tilth of the lands which will be the first to be planted. 
On cloddy lands already ploughed, seize the opportunity to break down 
the clods by disc and drag harrowing as showers of rain fall. A spiked 
roller is very useful for this work. A good tilth means good planting, 
and a good stand of maize; therefore, do everything possible by cross 
ploughing, disc and drag harrowing to bring the soil into good condition 
for seeding. 

When necessary, keep the harrows going to check early weed growth. 
Clean lands at this time of year are an insurance against cutworm and 
other insect pests. If weather conditions permit, plant a trap crop of 
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maize to attract the stalk borer. New land to be ploughed and intended 
for planting this season should be cleared of heavy grass or weeds by 
burning or cutting to ensure good work being done by the ploughs. 
Seasonal showers of rain are liable to spoil bricks unburned. See that 
bricks Avliicii have been made are p)rotected from rain. Glean out guttering 
and down-spouts of house and farm buildings. Press on with development 
work so as to have this completed before rains bi’eak. 

DAIRYING. 

During the month of October and until such time as the rains have 
commenced and green grazing is available, dairy stock require to be 
almost entirely stall fed. Cows in milk and cows due to calve should be 
liberally fed on succulents and concentrates in order that they may com¬ 
mence the dairying season in good condition, and make full use * of the 
early grazing for milk production. Dairy cows that are underfed at this 
time of the year invariably produce milk of poor quality, and usually 
throw weedy undersized calves ; furthermore, they do not pick up in 
condition until comparatively late in the season. 

During October, the cow’s ration should consist of succulents such as 
silage or green feed, etc., legume hay of good quality and a liberal 
allowance of concentrates; a pound or so of a feed such as ground-nut 
cake is invaluable for dairy stock at this time of the year. 

Weather conditions are generally fairly warm during the month of 
October, and every precaution should he taken to keep the cream, which 
is used for butter-making or which is sent to the creamery, as cool as 
possible. The can or bucket containing the cream should be placed in 
a basin of water or concrete trough, in the dairy, and exposed to a 
draught; a piece of kaffir blanket, which dips into the water, should be 
wrapped around the can or bucket containing the cream. Churning of 
cream for butter-making is best carried out early in the morning— 
before sunrise if possible; the coolest water obtainable should be used 
for washing the butter whilst in the granular stage. 

At this season of the year cheese-makers may find that the milk is 
deficient in butter fat; this is generally the result of under-feeding or 
unsuitable feeding. Cheese made from milk of low fat content is invariably 
dry and hard, defects that are accentuated by over cooking the curd or 
by cooking at too high a temperature. The curd should be firmed in 
the whey at a temperature not higher than 98*^ F. to 100® F. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Keep all trees well watered until the rains commence; cultivate after 
each watering to prevent evaporation of added moisture. Rub off all 
undesirable shoots, such as those arising on the main stem near the 
ground; also those shoots having a tendency to crowd each other. Two 
or more shoots should not be allowed to develop from the same spot on 
any part of the tree. Rub off the undesirable ones soon after they appear. 
The fruit of early peach trees should be thinned out if a heavy crop has 
set; this thinning will result in a crop of large-sized fruit. All fruit 
should be thinned out if necessary. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Maize. -Where circumstances permit early growth of maize, crops 
planted late in October are liable to suffer in December from stalk-borer, 
especially if only a few acres are involved. If maize can be planted early 
in October, the plants are usually large enough by December to outgrow 
serious damage. Maize beetle is now in its pupal stage. Thorough working 
and smashing up of the soil at this time will destroy great numbers. 

Tobacco.—See notes for last month, together with article in the 
“Rhodesia Agricultural Journal” for October, 1926, on “Baiting of Tobacco 
Seed Beds with Cyanogas Calcium Cyanide.” The lands must be kept 
free from all weeds which caterpillars may feed on, and it is well not 
to liave maize lands, tomato and Cape gooseberries near the lands; a 
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clearing of some depth is advisable, which must be regularly weeded. If 
poisoned bait is put down, it has been found that a covering of sacking 
or leaves will help to retain moisture and thus give further attraction, 
especially at this time of the year. In order to lessen the heavy infestation 
of caterpillars and other insect pests in the seed beds, coverings of hessian 
or cheese cloth should be kept over beds, especially at night; cutworm 
moths are nocturnal in habit, so that the coverings of the beds need to 
be moth-proof at night. Notwithstanding precautions in the covering of 
the beds, insects will enter, and after the emergence of the seedlings a 
weekly spraying should be carried out. Lead arsenate at the rate of 
ozs. (powder) or 3 ozs. (paste) in a 4-gallon petrol tin can be sprayed 
on the plants once a week to keep insect pests in check. Lead arsenate 
can be safely used with Bordeaux mixture, the mixture not reacting upon 
one another. The two combined sprays act as a preventative and deterrent 
to insect and fungoid troubles. 

Cotton.—Thorough cultivation and keeping down of weeds should be 
resorted to in order to lessen the infestation of over-wintering pup^i, hy 
exposure to the sun, and birds. 

Potato.—Avoid introducing root gallworm and potato diseases to valu¬ 
able land under irrigation or to the home garden with seed potatoes. 
Growing plants in October may be defoliated by caterpillars, or the tops 
severely injured by the potato tuber moth. Spray with arsenate of lead 
(powder), 1 lb. to 30 gallons of w'ater; or (paste), 1 lb. to 16 gallons 
of water. 

Cabbage, Turnip, etc., are apt to suffer severely from diamond back 
moth and webworra. Dust regularly with Paris green, 1 lb.; fresh water- 
slaked lime, 20 ibs. For cabbage aphis, water liberally, and wash plants 
regularly with a forceful stream of water from a hose or spray pump. 

Beans and Peas are little attacked by insects at this time of year. If 
aphis (green fly) is troublesome, the plants may be sprayed with soap wash 
or tobacco wash. Leaf-eating beetles are best destroyed by hand. 

Cucumbers, Marrows, etc., may be attacked by leaf-eating beetles, 
which quickly destroy the young plants. The young plants may be pro¬ 
tected by gauze covers. Once vigorous growth has started, the damage is 
negligible. 

Citrus.—All out-of-season fruit should be removed by this time. Destroy 
ail fruit “struck^’ by the false codling moth. Aphis may be controlled by 
very careful spraying with the combined “Lime-Sulphur-Nicotine” spray 
(for details see “Rhodesia Agricultural Journal,” Sept., 1926, page 
871), while the yellow thrip may also be kept in check by this spray. Avoid 
using miscible oils for citrus spraying. A careful search should be made 
for the American boilworm (“Heliothis obsoleta”), and the Chief Entomo¬ 
logist should be immediately informed should this pest be found. 

Deciduous Fruit Trees, including grape vines, are liable to attack by 
chafer beetles. Heavy spraying with lead arsenate (paste), 1 lb. to 10 
gallons of water, or (powder), 1 lb. to 20 gallons, appears to afford con¬ 
siderable protection, but the leaves need thoroughly coating. 

Fig.—Fruit infested with fig weevil should be collected regularly and 
destroyed. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

All flower seeds, annual and perennial, may be sown as in September. A 
word or two on open seed beds may not be out of place here. These beds 
should be prepared in a sheltei'ed position, and the soil should be well and 
deeply dug. This is most essential, as in this state the soil 
when once watered is more easily kept moist, and is not so liable to 
cake. The top dressing should be free from all undecayed vegetable matter, 
and when sown, the seeds should be covered with a thin dressing of fine 
light soil, over which a thin covering of grass may be placed to check 
evaporation. Transplanting from boxes or beds should be done on a dull 
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day or towards evening; the plants should be well watered before being 
removed, and the roots disturbed as little as possible, care being taken 
that the latter have their full depth and spread when planting. 

VEGETABLE GABDEN. 

As in September, nearly all vegetable seeds may be sown. Early 
potatoes should be earthed up when reaching the height of about eight 
inches. In planting a small amount of marrow, melon, cucumber, and 
pumpkin, the writer has found it economical to sow the seed one in a tin 
and transplant when about four inches high in hills. A few cucumbers 
planted in this manner yielded nearly a week for about two months. 
Sweet corn and maize may also be sown this month. 

FORESTRY. 

The main sowings of Eucalypt (gum) seed should be made either iti 
seed trays or in well prepared seed beds. A well-broken soil forming a 
fine tilth in the seed bed ensures more successful germination and better 
plants. If transplants are being used, any seedlings which are ready 
should be pricked out. 

Seedlings in open beds may have their tap roots cut so as to develop' 
fibrous lateral roots, and thus produce good type stocky plants. Remember 
the plant feeds through its roots, hence the better the root system, the 
healthier the plant and the greater its chances of successful establishment. 
If conditions are favourable, cross-plough and harrow land for planting 
broken up in early autumn. 

POULTRY. 

October is usually a hot month, and poultry keepers should therefore 
see that their birds have access to shade during the day. At the 
same time they should have plenty of air. One often sees birds* during hot 
weather sitting under dense bushes, which is almost worse than no shade 
at all. 

All houses should be examined and, if necessary, repaired. It isJ 
advisable to repeat the caution that birds must have dry quarters. 

Many poultry keepers do not realise the vital necessity of giving their 
birds especially the young stock, plenty of succulent green food during the 
hot weather. It should be cut up and placed in boxes or hoppers about 
7.30 a.m. and 5 p.m., and, if very hot, also at noon; it should never be 
placed in the sun. As much as the birds will eat should be supplied. Lack 
of it. especially during hot weather, causes a reduced output of eggs^ 
smaller eggs and light-coloured yolks; further, a disease known as 
“nutritional disease” is likely to affect the birds and cause deaths. The 
symptoms are much like those of eye roup, without the well-knowr» 
offensive smell of roup. It is due to the fact that vitamine A, which is 
present in large amounts in all succulent green foods, and which is so 
necessary for nutrition, is lacking. There is no doubt that many chickens 
and fowls die each year from this cause. 

Ducks.—These during the hot weather require even more shade than do 
fowls; they cannot stand the direct rays of the sun nor sultry heat. The 
houses should always have dry floors, and should be overhauled before the 
rains commence. Ducks sleeping on damp floors often contract rheumatism 
and cramp. The floor of the duck house should be raised a few inches, 
thus ensuring a dry bed. 

As many ducklings should be hatched as possible now, provided, of 
course, there is the prospect of a sale for them at ten weeks old. They 
thrive best in the wet weather. 

iurkeys. Stop hatching until after the wet season is over. To rear 
turkeys in the wet weather entails a good deal of time, labour, expense 
and often losses.^ Once a young turkey chick gets wet, it will probably 
die; at any rate it will never be the same bird it would have been had it 
not got wet. Give the older turkeys all the range possible; the further 
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afield they go, the better grown birds they become, and less is the expense 
of feeding. See also that their roosting quarters are water-tight before 
the rains commence. 

STOCK. 

Cattle.—Ranching cattle on granite veld will in many instances be in 
fairly good condition on account of the early grass in the vieis, etc. On 
the diorite soils and later veld the cattle owner will still have to watch his 
weaker cattle carefully. In any case all supplies of hay, ensilage, majordas, 
etc., should be carefully husbanded in anticipation of possible late rains, 
but at the same time every effort should be made to pz'event cattle becoming 
weak. Dairymen will need to feed highly both with succulents and green 
foods. Calves should be weaned and branded, if this has not already been 
done, and care should he taken that they do not suffer any serious set-hack 
by reason of the want of veld. If calves are not desired in mid-winter, 
the bulls should be taken out of the herd now until the end of January. 
Care should be taken to provide a plentiful supply of clean water, and 
dipping must be regularly attended to. 

Sheep.—If spring Iambs are expected, one should see that the sheep 
shed is in order, and that there is a supply of hay, ensilage or mealies for 
the poorer ewes in the case of late rains. All drinking places should be 
cleaned out, and care taken that the water supply is sufficient. 

TOBACCO. 

Continue to sow seed beds. Whei'e grass has been put on the seed beds 
to assist germination of seed a daily inspection should be made, and as soon 
as the first few plants make their appearance the grass should be raised 
up a little from the bed in order to prevent the plants growing “spindley.” 
All possible preparation for the coming planting season should be made. 

VETERINARY. 

White scour is prevalent in spring—November and December—but 
dipping is eradicating this disease. There is still danger from vegetable 
poisoning, and it will only disappear when there is plenty of good grass on 
the veld. 

WEATHER. 

This is apt to be a hot, dry month, and rather trying, therefore, to 
man and beast, and the strong winds which blow at this season add to 
the general discomfort. Evaporation is, as a consequence, at its greatest 
at this time of year, and dams and pools lose most from this cause. The 
prevalence of veld fires at this time of year adds to the anxiety of the 
stock owner. 

The rainy season has occasionally started early in October, but for 
practical purposes it need not be expected before the end of this month. 
The days are becoming warmer, and often even hot and oppressive. Clouds 
gradually collect, at first disappearing at sunset, but later becoming more 
persistent. Sheet lightning is usually frequent, and sho-wers of gradually 
increasing severity mark that the rainy season has set in. Steps should 
bo taken in advance to provide for the run-off after such torrential rains, 
otherwise serious loss may result. 

The normal rainfall varies from tliree-quarters of an inch to an inch 
in the different portions of the country. The rain usually occurs in the 
form of thunder-showers, v;hich are not long sustained and are fairly local, 
but the total rainfall experienced during the month does not vary much 
over the whole country, with the exception of the eastern border, where 
the rainfall is usually heavier. 
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Date. 

8.8.30. 

1.8.30. 

25.7.30. 


25.7.30. 


Notes from the “ Gazette.” 


ItcniB, 

AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

Melsetter Native District. 

Government Notice No. 496 releases the following farms from 
all restrictions: Morgenson, Avontunr, Canterbury, Groenviei, 
Woodlands, Mooiplaats, Nooitgedacht, Vermont, Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, Helvetia, Ravenswood, Kenilworth, and all sub-divisions 
thereof, and Chipinga commonage. 

Mazoe Native District. 

Government Notice No. 476 releases the following farms in the 
native district of Mazoe from all quarantine restrictions; 
Sussex, Umzi, Glendale Station, Glen Grey, Limbeck, Farm 
No. 26, Sweet Valley, Banff, Tekke, Skye, Arda and Hasfa. 

“TSETSE FLY ACT, 1929.” 

The following area in the Lomagundi district is defined as 
a tsetse % area in terms of section 1 of the above act:— 

An area in the south-west portion of the Lomagundi 
district bounded by a line drawn from the junction of the 
Piriwiri and Sanyati Rivers, up the Piriwiri River to the 
boundary of Kanyaga Farm; thence southward following the 
Government game fence to the Sisuje River; thence down the 
Sisuje River to its junction with the Umfuli River; thence 
down the Umfuli River to its junction with the Sanyati River; 
thence down the Sanyati River to the startiim point. To be 
known as the Lomagundi South-West Tsetse Fly Area. 

(G.N. No. 16.) 

“TSETSE FLY ACT, 1929.’* 

The following regulations apply until further notice:— 

1. For the purpose of these regulations ‘‘gam© fence” 
means a fence erected by the Government to control the move¬ 
ments of game; “vehicle” includes motor cars, motor lorries, 
motor cycles and cycles. 

2. No person shall take any ox, bull, cow, heifer, horse, 
mule or donkey into a fly area. 

3. No vehicle shall leave the Lomagundi south-west fly 
area, as defined by Proclamation No. 16 of 1930, except by 
the road known as the Sinoia-Copper Queen Road passing 
through the game fence on the western boundary of Kanyaga 
Farm, near Zumba Hill. 

4. No vehicle shall leave the said fly area until such vehicle 
and any driver, rider and passengers have been inspected and 
cleared of any tsetse flies by the guard at the gate in the game 
fence across the Copper Queen Road. 

5. Any person contravening these regulations shall, on 
conviction, be liable to a fine not exceeding £10 (ten pounds), 
or, in default of payment, to imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding one month, 

6. Nothing in these regulations shall apply to animals 

which ^ for experimental or other purposes may, with the 
authority of the Minister of Agriculture and Lands, be moved 
into the fly area. (G.N. No, 469.) 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which have 
appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of charge to 
applicants in Southern Bhodesia only. Outside Southern Rhodesia, 3d. 
per copy. 

AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

No. 174. Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S, 

No. 225, Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
No. 278. New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A, 

No. 362. The Cultivation of Bice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S, 

No. 403. Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G, Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 429. Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 442. Swamp or Irrigation Bice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

No. 510. Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G, Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 513. The Carob Bean in Bhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 541. The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

No. 545. Artificial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 550, Onion Growing under Irrigation, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 661. Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by 0. Mainwaring. 

No. 568. The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E, 
B.Sc., F.IC. 

No. 581. Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No, 590, Rye, by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist. 

No. 591. Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

No. 598. Drought-resistant and Early-maturing Crops for Areas of Late 
Rainfall, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 599. Rhodesian Soils and their Treatment, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 601. Maize for Export, by S. D. Timson. 

No. 603. The Production of Maize in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main- 
waring, Agriculturist. 

No. 630. The Storage of Seed Potatoes, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 634. Barley, by P. V. Samuels. 

No. 643, Noxious Weeds in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, Botanist. 
No. 650. Coffee Culture in Southern Rhodesia, iDy G. W. Marshall, Horti¬ 
culturist. 

No. 651. Two Important Leguminous Crops: The Velvet Bean and 
Dolichos Bean, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 656. Tractor Notes, by A. W. V. Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 

No. 657, Hay-milking in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main waxing, Agri¬ 
culturist. 

No. 665. The Use of Fertilisers and Manures in Southern Rhodesia, by 
A. D. Husband, A.I.C., Chief Chemist. 

No. 672. Hay-making in Rhodesia, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S, 
No. 674. Top Dressing of Maize against Stalk Borer, by H. C. Arnold. 
No. 681. The Sunflower (Helianthus Annuus) (Revised), by S. D. Timson, 
M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 684. Warning to Maize Growers: Maize for Export. 

No. 685. Notes on Farm Practice at the Government Farm, Owebi, by 
S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No, 694, The Edible Canna (Canna Edulis), by D. E. McLoughlin, 
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The Castor Oil Plant (Ricinus spp.), by S. D. Timson, M.O., 
Dip.Agric. 

Results of Analysis of Samples taken under the “Fertilisers, 
Farm Foods, Seeds and Pest Remedies Ordinance” during 
the year 1927-28. 

Further Notes on Farm Practice at the Government Farm, 
Gwebi, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

The Importance of Research on Pasture Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by A. D. Husband, A.I.C., Chief Chemist. 

Suggested Cropping Programmes for Farms on the Sand Veld, 
by D. E. McLoughlin, Assistant Agriculturist. 

A Farmers’ Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring, 
Agriculturist. 

Witch Weed or Rooibloem (Striga Lutea)—a Serious Menace 
to Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., F.R.S.A., Agriculturist. 

Sand Veld Farming and its Possibilities, by E. D. Alvord, 
M.Sc. (Agr.). 

Monthly Reminders for the Farming Year, by the Division of 
the Chief Agriculturist. 

Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., Agriculturist. 

Ploughing by Tractor, by A. W. V. Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 

Farmyard Manm’e, by A. P. Taylor, M.A., B.Sc., Agricultural 
Chemist. 

Two Common Diseases of Potato Tubers in Rhodesia, by 
J. 0. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. ^ 

Sunn Hemp, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

Cotton in Southern Rhodesia—Hints to Growers, by G. S. 
Cameron, Empire Cotton Growing Corpm^ation. 

The Sweet Potato, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

Maize on the Sand Veld : Results at the Tobacco Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by C, A. Kelsey-Harvey, Manager. 

Instructions for Taking Soil Samples. Issued by the Division 
of Chemistry. 

Witch Weed (Striga Lutea) : Methods of Control, by S. D. 
Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

The Value of Rock Phosphate and “Bone and Superphosphate” 
as Fertilisers for Maize Production, by A. D. Husband, Chief 
Chemist. 

The Ground Nut (Arachis hypogaea), by S. D. Timson, M.C., 
Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm, by H. G. Mimdy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist, and J. Hick, 
Accountant. 

Regulations Governing the Export of Maize and Maize M‘eal 
through the Port of Beira. 

Some Aspects of Cost of Production Studies in Agriculture, by 
Arthur G. Ruston, D.Sc., Department of Agriculture, Leeds 
University. 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm-Maize and Green 
Manuring, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief Agri- 
cuiturist, and J. Hick, Accountant. 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm—Fattening for Beef, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric. (Wye), F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist. 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm—Ground Nuts and 
Maize and Beans for Silage, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric. 
(Wye), F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

Accelerating the Sprouting of Potatoes. 
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REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, 
by A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Results of Experiments, Longila, 1914-15, by J. Muirhead. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Manuring Maize, Government Farm, Gwebi, by A. G. Holborow, 

F.I.C. 

Report on Crop'Experiments, Gwebi, 1916-17, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 

Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury, 
1919-20. 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
Farm, by li. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S., and E. E. Wright. 

Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1921-22, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23, 
by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by H. G. Mundy, 
F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural E^eriment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Crop Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923-24, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

A Maize Rotation Bxpeniment, by A, R. Morkel. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Year 1924-25, 
by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1924-25, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station : Annual Report for Year 1925-26, 
by H. W. Hilliard. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1925-26, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. C. Arnold, Manager. 

Bnlawayo Experiment Station—Annual Report for Year 1926-27, 
by D. E. McLoughlin. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1926-27, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. C. Arnold, Station Manager. 

Report, 1923-24—1926-27, Gwelo Municipal Demonstration 

Stations, by D. E. McLoughlin, 

Report, 1927-28, Gwelo Municipality Demonstration Stations, by 
S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

Salisbury Agricultural Experiment Station Annual Report, 
1927-28, by H. G. Arnold. 
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No. 767, Gweio Municipal Demonstration Stations. Annual Report for 
the Season 1928-29, by D. E. McLouglilin. 

No. 773. Bulawayo Municipal Demonstration Station : Report for the 
Seasons 1927-28 and 1928-29, by D. E. McLoughlin, Assistant 
Agriculturist. 

No. 789. Agricultural Experiment Station, Salisbury : Annual Report of 
Experiments, 1928-29, by H. C. Arnold, Manager. 
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TOBACCO. 


Flue-curing Tobacco Barns, Bulking and Grading Sheds, by 
P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.), Acting Government Irrigation 
Engineer. 

Tobacco Seed Beds, by D. D. Bi'own. 

The Culture of Virginia Tobacco in Southern Rhodesia—Field 
Management, by D. D. Brown. 

Dark Fire-cured Tobacco, by E. M. Matthews, B.Sc., Tobacco 
Adviser. Fire-curing Tobacco Barn, by the Tobacco Advisers. 
Notes on Flue-curing of Tobacco, by C. A. Kelsey Harvey. 

The Handling, Grading and Baling of Cured Virginia Tobacco, 
by D. D. Brown. 

Tobacco Baling Boxes, by B. G. Gundry, Irrigation Branch. 

The Care of Tobacco Seed Beds, by J. 0. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. 
(Lend.), A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad). 

Flue-curing Tobacco Barns, 12 ft. x 12 ft. x 16 ft., by B. G. 
Gundry. 

Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. 


Wildfire and Angular Spot of Tobacco, by J. 0, F. 
B.Sc., A.I.C.T.A. 


Hopkins, 


Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia; The Harvesting and 
Curing of Virginia Tobacco, by D. D. Brown. 

The Lesser Tobacco Wireworms, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Turkish Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D. Brown 
Chief Tobacco Expert. ' 

Preliminary Experiments on the Control of White Mould of 
Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Bond.), A.I.C.T.A,, 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

Suggested Crop Rotations for Tobacco Growers, by D. D. Brown 
Chief Tobacco Expert. ' 

C<mmon Faults in Curing Virginia Bright Tobacco, by D. D. 

Brown, Tobacco and Cotton Expert. 

The Development of the Tobacco Industry in Southern Rhodesia. 

A Historical Survey, by D. D. Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 
Frog Eye Disease of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, JLSc. 

(Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

Leaf Spotting of Tobacco caused by Mosaic, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A,, Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 
Seasonal Notes on Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by 
D. D. Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Dark Fire-cured Tobacco: Field Operations, by D. D. Brown, 
Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Dark Fire-cured Tobacco: Harvesting and Curing, by D. D. 
Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Mycological Notes—Further Experiments on the Control of 
White Mould (Erysiphe Cichoracearnm DC.) of Tobacco. 
1927-28, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., 
Plant Pathologist. 

Field Control of Frenching in Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Plant Pathologist. 
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STATISTTCS. 

No. 196. Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 209. The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslewood, E.S.S. 

No. 224. Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season 
1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and B. Haslewood. 

No. 230. Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1915, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F S.S. 

No. 247. Statistical Returns of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1915-16, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 

B. Sc., and Fred Eyies, F.L.S. 

No. 259, Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1916, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyies, F.L.S. 

No. 281. Statistics of Crops, 1916-17, by *F. Eyies, F.L.S. 

No. 286. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and E. Eyies, F.L.S. 

No. 303. Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and 
F. Eyies, F.L.S. 

No. 322. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918, by F. Eyies, 
F.L.S. 

No. 561, Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
by F. Eyies, F.L.S. 

No. 380. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
1919-20, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 393. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for 1920, by H. 

C. K. Fynn. 

No. 409. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Sea.son 1920-21, by H. C. K. Fynn, 

No. 426. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1921, 
by H, 0. K. Fynn. 

No. 443. Statistics of Crops Growm by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1921-22, by P. Eyies, F.L.S., and H. C, K. 
Fynn. 

No. 484. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 527. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1925-24, by A. Borradaile Bell, 

No. 543. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1924, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, 

No. 580, Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1924-25, by A, Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician, 

No. 596. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1925, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

No. 626. Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1925-26, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 

No. 646. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1926, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

No. 682. Agricultural Returns for 1926-27: Preliminary Returns, by 
Thomas G. Gibson, Government Statistician. 


LIVE STOCK. 

Mo, 227. An Experiment in Beef Production, by R. C. Simmons. 
No, 245. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by B, C. Simmons. 
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Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by E. C. Simmons. 

Butchering and Flaying. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Experiment No. 5, by E, A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Expeinment No. 13, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiments Nos. 14 
and 15, Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B'.Sc. 

Merino Sheep in Southern Rhodesia, by H. W. Hilliard, 

The Construction of Dipping Tanks for Cattle (Revised), 

The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, by 
T. Hamilton, AI.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Feeding Bullocks at Gwebi, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agile. 

Hand-rearing of Calves (Revised), by T. Flamilton, M.A., 
N-D.A., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

Fattening for Beef at the Gwebi Farm, by H. G. Mundy, 
Chief Agriculturist, and T. J. Needham, Accountant, Agri¬ 
cultural and Veterinary Departments. 

Fur and Wool-producing Rabbits, by Captain Edgar S. Everett, 
Hovere Farm, Banket. 

Dehorn your Commercial Cattle, by W. Fleming, Stock Adviser. 

Iodine in Animal Nutrition, by J. Park Hamilton, District 
Veterinary Surgeon, Gwelo. 

Arsenite Cattle Dip—How to Mix. 


DAIRYING. 

Treatment of Gassy Curds in Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, 

M. A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

The Dairy Industry: Causes of Variation in Cream Tests, by 
T. Haniilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Bacteria and the Dairy Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

The Pasteuilsation of Milk and Cream, by J. R. Corry, 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cream Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Milk Recording and its Advantages, bv T. Hamilton, M.A., 

N. D.A., N.D.D. Introduction by j. E. Corry, B.Sc. 

The Production of Clean Milk, by T. Hamilton and J. R. Corry, 
Dairy Experts. 

Farm Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A,, N.D.D., 
Dairy Expert. 

Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia: Cow Byre—Type II., by 
B, G. Gundry, Irrigation Branch. 

Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia. A Small Farm Dairy, by 
B. G. Gundry, A.I.Mech.E. 

Gouda or Sweet Milk Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 
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No. 7^. Common Defects in Butter-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.B.D., and J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr,), Dairy 
Experts. 

No. 752, Cheese as an Article of Diet, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

No. 785. Bacon Curing on the Farm, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A,, 
N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

Points to be observed in Cream Production. 


VETERINARY. 

No. 191. Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Croats, bv Rowland Williams, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 474. Heartwater. 

No. 536. Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness by 
LL E, W, Sevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 570. The Spaying of Bovines, by G, C. Hooper Sharpe, M.C., 
M.R.C.V.S., and M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 597. Suspected Poisoning of Stock: The Proper Procedure, by M. 

fi. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. (Lend.), and A. W. Facer, B.A. 
(Oxon.), A.LO. 

No. 618. Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory: Quarter Evil, by LI. E. 

W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary Research. 

No. 642. The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases, bv LI, E. W. 
Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 666. Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory: Praemonitus—Prremunitus, 
by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary 
Research. 

No. 725. A Method of Inoculating Cattle against Trj^panosomiasis, by 
LL E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No, 739, The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases: A Note to 
Emphasise some Points in the Preparation and Forwarding of 
Specimens, by D. A. Lawrence, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research 
Officer. 

No, 756, Parasitic Gastritis of Cattle, by LL E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., 
Director of Veterinary Research. 

No. 760. A Note on Sheep Diseases in Southern Rhodesia, by D. A. 

Lawrence, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer, Department 
of Agriculture, Salisbury. 

No. 772. Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory : Ophthalmia, by LL E. W. 
Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary Research. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 

The Campaign against African Coast Fe^^er, by LL E. W. Bevan, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Parasitic Gastritis of Cattle, by LL E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., 
Director of Veterinary Research, 


IRRIGATION. 

No. 270. Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

No. 384. The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jennings, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 412. Water Power Resources of Southern Rhodesia, by C. L. Robert¬ 
son, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 462. Weirs and their Construction, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., 
A.M.LE.E. 
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The Umtali River Irrigation Scheme, by C. P. Robinson, B.Sc. 

Domestic Water Supplies and Sanitation on the Farm, by 
P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

The Cost of Pumping for Irrigation, by R. H. Roberts, B.Sc. 
(Eng.). 

Levelling for Irrigation, by Dr. W. S. H. Cleghome, 
M.I.Mech.E. 

The Hydraulic Ram, revised by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. 

Small Earthen Storage Reservoirs, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc. 
The Water Act, 1927, bv C. L. Robertson, B.Sc. (Eng.), 

A. M.I.C.E. 

Irrigation Canals, by P. H, Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Soil Erosion, by P. H. Haviland, Bl.Sc. (Eng.), A.M.I.C.E., 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

Conditions Governing the Hire of Government Boring Machines. 
Short Specifications for Reinforced Brick Tanks up to 20,000 
Gallons Capacity, by R. Hamilton Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

Reinforced Concrete Water Tanks, by R. Hamilton Roberts, 

B. Sc. (Eng.). 

Low Concrete Dams, by B. Hamilton Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 


FORESTRY. 

Forestry in the Melsetter District, by J. S. Henkel. 

The Raising of Plants from Cuttings, by A. S. Thornewili, 
B.A. and Dip. in Forestry (Oxon.). 

Rules for Tree Planting, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F., 
Assistant Forest Officer. 

Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia; Part II. Choice 
of Site and Preparation of Land. Issued by the Forest Service. 

Farm Forest Practice in Southern RhodesiaPart III. 
Sowing, Planting and Choice of Species. Issued iDy the Forest 
Service. _ . 

Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia ; Part IV. Tending 
and Care of Young Plantations. Issued by the Forest Service. 

The Utilisation of Wood, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F, 

The Utilisation of Wood, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F. 

The Utilisation of Wood in Southern Rhodesia^—Conversion and 
Disposal of Timber, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F., 
District Forest Officer. 

Til© Utilisation of Wood in Southern Rhodesia: Fencing, by 
T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F., District Forest Officer. 

Price List of Forest Tree Transplants, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Creepers and Seeds, 


HORTICULTURE. 

Budding of Citrus Trees, by A. G. Turner. 

Harvesting, Packing and Mai’keting of Deciduous and Tropical 
Fruits, by G. W. Marshall, Horticulturist. 

Citrus Fruit Growing in Rhodesia, by G. W. Marshall, Horti¬ 
culturist. 

Investigations into *‘Collar-Rot’^ Disease of Citrus, by J. ,G. F. 

Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.O.T.A. (Trinidad). 

Fruit Growing in Southern Rhodesia : The Home Orchard, by 
G. W. Marshall, Horticulturist, 

A Comparative Study of the Citrus Industry of South Africa, by 
Herbert J. Webber, Ph.D., D.Agr. Price 2s. 
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I'LNTOMOLOCJV AND PLANT PATHOLOGY. 

i\o. 139. Tei'mite.s, <,n- '‘White Ants/' hy Rupe-irt W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 178. liliisiratioris of Natural .Forest in relation to Tsetse Fly, by 

E. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 197. Chafer Eeetles, by IL W. Jaek, F.E.S. 

No. 204. Some .fnjurious Caterpillars, liy K. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 214. Sotne llousehold Instals, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 219. Moi'c llomseboUl Tiisect.s, by E. Ijowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 228. Ithodesiaii Citni.s Pest.s, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 23o. Does it Pav to Spray Potatoes in Southern Pvhode.sia ? by Rupert 
W. daek,* F.E.S. 

No. 261. Turnip Sawjly, l.y IL W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 290. Note.s ori Remedies foi- Turnip Sawfly. by Rupert W. Jack, FkE.S. 
No. 353. Further Experiments with Poisoned Ikiit on Maize Lands, bv 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 569. Tlie Bean Stein Weexil, a Minor Pest of Beans, by Rupert \V ■ 
Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 385. The Common Fruit Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 425. Notes from the Entomological Branch, by Rupert W. Jack, 

F. E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

No. 450. Insect Pests of Fruits other than Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, 
by H. IV. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 476. Tsetse Fly—Imspection of Shaugani Exjt:>erirnental Area, by 
Rupert W. Jaek, F.E.S. 

No. 503. Locusts, by J. K. Ohorley. 

No. 516. Tlie Coming Campaign against Locusts, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S. 

No. 522. Notes on the Black Citrus Aphis, by C. B. Syines. 

No. 548. Insect Pests of Cotton, liy C. B. Syrnes. 

No. 553. Observations on Some Injurious Markings of Oranges, by C. B. 
Syines. 

No, 587. Tsetse Fly in the Loinagundi District, by R. W. Jack, EbE.S. 
No. 593. Notes from tlie Entomological Laboratory—(1) Outbreak of Army 
Worm (Laplivgma exempt a, Wlk.), (2) Cuttle Alyiasi.s: “Screw 
Worm/’ by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 602. Preliminary List of Plant Diseases Recorded in Southern 
Rliodesia, by Eyles. 

No. 613, Two Diseases of the Vine, hy F. Eyles, MycologLst. 

No. 639. Diseased Plants for Examination : Collecting and Despatching 
the Mateidal, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.l.C.T.A. 
(Trinidad), 

No. 653. The Care of Tobacco Seed Beds, by J, C. F. Hopkins, B.Se., 
(Lond.), A.l.C.T.A. (Trinidad). 

No. 654. Root Gail worm or Root Knot Eelworni (Heterodera radicicola, 
Greef), by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 665, Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. 

No, 671. Wildfire and Angular Spot of Toliacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc., A.l.C.T.A. 

No. 673. Bats, liy J. Isgaer Roberts, B.Sc. 

No. 689. The Lesser Tobacco Wireworms, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 
No. 696. Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

No. 714. Trap Cropping against Maize Pests, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S,, 
Chief Entomologist. 


K 
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No. 718. Prelimiiiarv Experinients on the Control of While Mould of 
Tobacco; b.y J. C. E. Hopkins,, B.Sc. (Lond.)., A.I.C.T.A., 
Chief E'otaviist and Mycologist. 

No. 742. Wluit is Hiplodia in Mai/.e? An Answer to a Popular Question 
To-day, by J. 0. F. Hopkins, B.Se. (T.ondon), A.I.O.T.A., 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 747. Mycological Notes : (1) Seed Treatment for Maize against Dip- 
lodia; (2) Seed Treatment for Tobacco against Bacterial 
Diseases, Issued f)y authority of the IMinister of Agriculture 
and Lands. 

No. 748. Frog Eye Disease of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. 
(Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 753. Leaf Spotting of Tobacco caused by Alosaic, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 754. “Pinking” of Maize—Report of a Preliminary Investigation, 
by T. K. Sansom, B.Sc., Plant Breeder. 

No. 78^1. Field Control of Frenching in Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Plant Pathologist. 

No. 788, A List of X^laut Diseases Occurring in Southern Rhodesia, by 
J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Plant Pathologist. 

No. 790. Notes on the Control of Some of the iMore Important Insect 
Pests of Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, by W. J. Hall, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., Entomologist to the British South Africa Company in 
Southern Rhodesia. 


No. 517. 
No. 547. 

No. 556. 
No. 573. 

No. 622. 
No. 635. 
No. 638. 
No. 655, 

No. 662. 
No. 664. 
No. 721. 

No. 731. 

No. 738. 

No. 740. 

No. 761. 

No. 770. 


POULTRY. 

Poultry Husbandry : The Rearing and Fattening of Table 
Poultry, by H. G. Wheel don. 

Rhodesia Egg-Laying Test, 1st April, 1924-™2nd February, 1926, 
by H. CL Wheeldon. 

Geese, by A. Little. 

Systematic Breeding for Increased Egg Produetiou, by H. CL 
Wheeldon. 

Ducks on the Farm, by XL G. Wheeldon. 

Ovarian Troubles, by A. Little. 

Poultry Parasites, by A. Little. 

Southern Rhodesia Seventh Egg-Laying Test—1st iMareh, 1926, 
to 30th January, 1927, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

Poultry Husbandry : Temperament, l)y A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Some Common Ailments of Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry Expert, 

Poultry Keeping in Rhodesia ; Pedigree Breeding, by H. CL 
Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry Expert. 

Scarcity of Eggs : Causes and Remedies, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Hints to Breeders—Rearing Young Stock, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Artificial Incubation, Brooding and Rearing of Chickens, by 
H. G. Wheeldon, Poidtry Expert. 

Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, by H. G. Wheeldon, 
Poultry Expert. 

Talks to Breeders : The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 




DEPARTMENTAL RULLETINS. 
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The following paniplilets can l.>e obtained from the Poultry Expert 
ii}>on application :— 

Selecting Birds for Laying Tests, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Cold Weather: Treatment of Fowls in, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Tid)ercolosis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of tlie Liver, liy A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Prevention, of Disease among Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Vices : Causes, Prevention and Chire, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert, 

Chicken-pox (Warts), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies (continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Preparing Birds for Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Coccidiosis, or Entero-Hepatitis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
The Fowl Tick (Argas persicus), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Worms (Autopsies—continued), tiy A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Selecting Birds for Laying Te.sts (concluded), by A. Little, 
Poultry Expert. 

The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H. CC Wlieeldon, Assistant 
Poultry Expert. 

Culling : A Seasonal Operation, l}y A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Despatching Birds to a Laying Test, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Choosing a Male Bird, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

The Breeding Stock, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Digestive System, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Bone and Breast Bone, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Mating for Improvement and Increased Egg Pi*oduction, by A. 
Little, Poultry Expert. 

Partial Moult : Broodiness : Selection of Layers of Large Eggs, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Sunflower ns a Food, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Grow Sunflowers, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Exhibiting Eggs at Shows, l:>y A. Little, Poultry Exjiert, 
Condition of Birds on Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Green Food : The Result of not Supplying Sufficient to Poultry, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Good and Bad Hatching Eggs, l>y A, Little, Poultry Expert. 
Grading Fowls, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Heart Trouble, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

What are You Feeding for? l>y A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Housing : Three Important Es.sentials, l)y A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Menu at the Egg-Laying Test. 

Advice to Prospective Poultry Fiirrners, hy A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Seasonal Hints—August, Ity A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Successful Chick Rearing, by H, G. Wbeeldori, 'Assistant Poultry 
Expert. 

Hints to Breeders, October, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Abnormalities in Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Reproductive System, bv A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Notes for November, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Hints to Breeders. Prepare for the Breeding Season, by A. 
Little. 

Respiratory Diseases, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Selection and Preparation of Fowls for Exhibition, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert, 

The Close of the Hatching Season and After, by H, G. 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert, 
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Nn, 

N.:k AAG. 
Nn. f)24. 
Nn. ‘via. 
Nn. .Via. 
No. 712. 


N'.'k 95. 

iNi). 248. 

N(». 274. 

No. 479. 

No. 618. 
No. v549. 
No. 554. 
No. 569. 

No, 574. 

No. 588. 

No. 652. 
No. 677. 
No. 680. 
No. 686. 

No. 687. 
No. 699. 
No. 702. 
No. 707. 
No. 733. 

No. 764. 


Nnt<>.s nil llm itaiiii'all St-asnu 1919'IIO in SdujltiTii si;!, i»y 

4'. |j. I Ini U'll S( HI, 11,So,, A.M.I.F.M 
'I'Im' PoK.'-altilil.v of Saasniial i^’nfci'a:4 iny ami r'io;,j mm i ,s fnr Ijain 

fall Soaaoii ‘1922 25, !,„ Ijnlim'lanii, l;,Sr., A.M.lJ’ 17, 

'i’lm 1,’so of ai) Aiii'i'nid lairitim'l ci', Itv t N. 1 5 *1 mii si hi , 
A..M.IA'.K. 

Tlia SliniT PiH'inti and Gaily Wraihar itajtnt'f, !iy r„ I, 

lloimrtson, 11.Si*., A.M.I.G.M. 

IJindaw ni' liia .AlninniiaI Gaint'all Sivisnii Ifidd aii, I'V I,, 

IlolHHl.snn, 15.Si'., A.iM,!.<7.H. 

'!'li(^ and Hnw to Kind it, iiv N. \\ Salli.-k, i\i.r,,, S.Sa. 

(Kng.). 


.M ISCKtJ.ANKdl AS. 

|tornia,tion of AHi'ianltnral (d’fdil. .AssnciaI inns in ISiodnsia. !iy 
[jondon M. nou^;las, li’.ll.S.N. 

A P)’aM(n'va,iivt‘ for Sa.injdo.s id' .Ar.si’nirn! ! dps iVir AnaJy.si.s, Sv 
A. noli.orovv, h\\A\ 

laM.dairc! on .Malaria and lllackwador, itv A. M. Mainini.;’, ('.MAI,, 
M.Il., F.K.('.S.K., D.IML, Mmliral Dinador. 

(^uiiiino Proplivluxi.s in Malaria,, hy A. iM. I''Ioniinf|. M.lk, (klM., 
K.R.IAS.E.,* I).P.1I. 

Locusts as Pood for Slunk, hy llipicrl W. .Ia,ck, F.K.S. 

Ochiui I’ulchra Bcrric.s, Ly A. W. Facer, il.A., A.T.Ck 
Pise-cic 'Tovri^ Ipy P. B. Aird. 

.Education of (.llvildrcn of Farmer.s in Southern Rhodesia,, hy R. 
M'clntosli, M.A. 

Brick-making on the Farm, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.iM.,Inst.(J.K.. 

A. M.I.E.F. 

(ioncrote on the Farm, !>;/ N. P. Sellick, M.F., B.Sc. {,Rng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engincin;-. 

Farm Hornestead.s, liy R. M. Roberts, B.Sia (Eng.). 

Road Motor Services. 

Preparation of (Jotton for Sale, by H. (A. JcffiHys. 

The Land Bank, Its Functioii.s and Dow it Dpci'alcs, !»y 
S. Thornton. 

The Use of Ex|do.sives on the Farm, bv P. if. Ila\'ila,nd, B.Bn. 
(Eng.). 

The Preservation of Farm Bcanons, liy Ij, M. iMcBoan, Aiding 
Surveyor Den ora, I. 

Book-Keeping on tln.^ Faa'in, by d. NiMHlliani, Aiding 

Accoruita,nt, Agricultural and Veterinary Deparinients. 
Wood-Charcoal in Sontlmrn Rhod<%sia, by 9’. L. Wilkinsnn, 

B. Sc., Assi.stant Forest (diricer. 

Jam-making, by Miss D. Rosmaii, Ibuiu* Ifconornics Oflici-r, 
Division of Agrieidtural Edncalion and ICviension, in 
‘‘Farming in South Afriea.” 

How to Make Use of the Fencing I jaw. 

Farming Returms for Income Tax Ihn'pose.s, 

Land Bank Act (price 1/-). 

Twelve Simple .Rules for the Avoidance of iMalaida and Black- 
water. 

Summary of the Game Laws of Soutfieru RhiKlesifi, 
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Editorial. 


Contributions and correspondence regarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia are 
incited. All communications regarding these matters and 
advertisements should be addressed to : —The Editor, Z>e- 
partment of Agriculture, Salisbury. 


Fat Stock.—For tlie past few years tlie slaughter classes 
of the cattle section have been a featxire of the Salisbury 
Show, and great store is placed on the awards of the judges. 
Entries have increased annually, until this year no less than 
400 animals were penned. It is not to be expected that the 
standard of quality was unifornily high, but there is evidence 
of a better realisation of butchers* rec|uireinenta, and a 
decided advance has to be recorded in this respect. A very 
special effort indeed is needed to attain championship 
honours, and the competition engendered is all to the good 
of the cattle’industry. This year Mr. C. G. Macarthur added 
to a long list of successes by annexing premier honours in 
the slaughter classes with grade Shorthorns bred and fed on 
his farm Koinani, near Salisbury. The same animals were 
shown at Bulawayo, where the ■ competition was also very 
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keeii^ and here he succeeded in rc^peatiiig tlie Salis!)ii.i:\y 
results* His ox wliicli was awarded ilie eiiaiiipioiisliip at 
Salisbury and Bulawayo was shown a.t tlie Jol:iaiiiiesl)'ii:rg 
Spring SlioWj held on the 9th and 10th Septoniher, and, herc,^^ 
ill keen c3C)iiipetitinii , lie won the full month single ox o|)0w 
class5 as well as the Bhorthorn Society’s special prize for 
the best Shorthorn on the show. At the snl)se(;|uent sale of 
fat cattle this a;ninial realised £28. 

Mr. Macarthnr’s exhibit of fat stock was an ontstanding 
one, and an example of what can he achieved by the use of 
good hulls, judicions selection, xiroper feeding and close 
attention to essential details of animal hiishandry, Tlie 
pliotogTaxdis whictli we reproduce herewith show animals of a 
ty|)e fit for any market, and give an indi,(}atioii of what the 
Colony is capable of in the I'aising of high-class cattle under 
ordinai'y farm (amditions. Given the necessary incentive 
in the way of paying markets, it is no exaggeration to state 
that animals of the tyxie illustrated could lx* produced in 
largo niimbervS. 


Milking Competition — inlaway© Sliow«— The first prize 
in the milking competition at the recent Bulawayo Show was 
won by De Grendel Hansy—a seven-year-old Briesland cow. 
In this competition Hansy obtained for milk and butter 
production, etc., a total of 147.1 points, and produced in 
three milkings 78.2 lbs. of milk (nearly 8 gallons of milk 
in 24 hours), with an average test of 8.4 per cent, butter fat. 
On this very creditable i>erforinance Hansy (xualifies as 
one of the highest producing cows in tliis Oolony. 

I)e Grendel Hansy’s xn'<^vious x>erformanc.es are also of 
interest. Her official I’ccord for her previous lactation ' is 
15,193.00 lbs. of milk, containing 475.87 lbs. of butter fat, 
produced in 300 days; this is an average of,over 5 gallons of 
milk per day for 10 montlns—a very fine perforraancse. 

The second jirize was also awarded to a Frieslaiicb 
yermaakskraal Matje—a six-year-old c,ow. This cow, 
milking in three quarters only, received 105.1 points,, and 
produced over 5 gallons of milk in 24 hours, with an average 
test of 3.1 per cent, butter fat. 





C^hainpioiis at Salisbury Show. 1930, all breeds. 

Aberdeen Angus bull Brisling, born 30th December, 1928, bred by 
Mr. R. W. Walker, Scotland, and imported by Mr. Duncan Black. 

Aberdeen Angus cow Lucy 1st of Selby, born 28th July, 1924, 
bi’ed and shown by Mr. Duncan Black, 
















Duiiciiri Aiitrus 

siiow, im 
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Botii of these cows are the property of Mr. G.. A. Lyons, 
a dairy ^farmer and breeder of Frieslands in the Bnlawayo dis* 
trict. This is the second occasion on which these two cows 
have received first and second prizes in the, milking com¬ 
petition, open to ail breeds. These cows won first and 
V. second prizes in 1929. 

Three Shorthorn cows competed for third place in this 
competition. Of these, Oakleigh Violet II. put up a very 
useful performance, producing 4 gallons of milk, with an 
^average test of 5 per cent, butter fat. 


Lowering Cost of Production* —''On the definite know¬ 
ledge that the farmer himself is powerless to control the 
destiny of his product once it leaves his own farm, it would 
appear that the lowering of its cost while under his control is 
his one and only salvation to-day. Thus the reiterated advice 
of to-day—^I’educe costs—is simple in statement, more 
involved when contemplated, difficult when applied. 
Unfortunately costs cannot be reduced overnight. Had we 
all followed the methods approved and extolled for the past 
40 years, we would now likely be producing at nearly 
minimum costs. From this time on, whether it is easy or 
difficult, whether we want to do it or object, it would appear 
that either we produce at lower costs or we find some better 
way of making a living.” 

The above is extracted from "Seasonable Hints,’’ issued 
by tbe Dominion Experimental Farms of Canada, and con¬ 
tains so much elemental truth that we make no apology for 
bringing it to the notice of our readers. We in this Colony, 
in common with the rest of the world, are suffering from the 
effects of a severe slump in prices for farm products, and it 
is impossible to see how long this condition of affairs will 
obtain. The lowering of the cost of production appears to 
be the only wmy of circumventing the economic trend, and 
the most obvious line of attack is to increase acreage yields, 
which, with all our main crops, are still decidedly low. As 
an example of what can be done, we refer to the article in 
this issue of the Journal describing the effects of green 
manuring on a farm in the Umtali district, where yields of 
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2721) and dl biig-n of inai^^e were obtained. Jjikewiso witli 
oiir cattle iiidnsi.ry. How oft.eii do we hoa.r of an aiiniial 
calf crop of less iluui 50 per eturi.! Tlrere is soiiietliirig' 
radie.ally wrong witli a, syslein wliie-li does not sliow a, Iseiter 
return tlian this. Whether it he niaii/.o, ioliacT’O^ CMd-ion, 
raiieliing or dairying, wo must admit tlud; as a general rule 
production in this Colony is less than it should be, and the 
present is undoubtedly the time to take stock of the position 
to see ivliere improvement can take place, for unless we can 
produce more economically, we shall find ourselves left in the 
strugg’le for existence. 


Export of Graded Croynd Nuts. —We aio informed by 
the Farmers’ Co-operative Society, Ltd., Salisbury, that 
after careful consideration of the matter and enquiry, they 
have come to the conclusion that the best packing for 
selected hand-picked ground nuts shipped overseas is the 
ordinary 2^ lb. A twill gunny sack, as used in the export of 
maize, though, provided no patched bags are used and the 
sacks are in sound and suitable condition, there would be 
no objection to the use of second-hand bags of this kind. 

The Farmers" Co-op., Ltd., intends to adopt this style 
of packing in future, since it obviates the need to purchase 
special bags for the export of nuts and also ensures adliermice 
to the standard llhodesian weight of 75 lbs. per bag of nuts. 

It is recommended that in fiii/urc,^ all llho(h\siaii 
exporters of selected hand-picked nut.s should utilise ‘illis iy|>e 
of bag and sell to the standard weight of 75 Ihs., simn^ hy this 
means the Bliodesian article will, hec-ome known at a 
recognised w'eiglit and in a uniform i.ypi^ o'f re.<',(‘|)i,a,cd,e. 


Cotton in Matabololand* —reproduce ori ihe oppos'itc^ 
page two photographs of the cotton crop grown on Messrs. 
Biclde Bros." farm Amanzana, ITmgusa Valley. The area 
is 24 acres' and the variety is U 4, which, was planted by 
hand on the 22iid and 2r3rd November. Fourteen natives 
were employed on this operation, which Messrs. Bickle Bros, 
consider 'is a much more satisfactory method than using a 





Twenty-ioiu* aci'es of U. 4 cotton ut Afesscs. .l,^>i(.‘klo Bros.’ farm Auianzaiia, 
(Jmp;usa Valley, Matabeleland, yielding 1,000 lbs. of seed cotton ))er acre. 


A typical IJ. 4 cotton plant on .Messrs. Bickle Bros,’ farm. 
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planter and quite as quick. They find, tiiat far less seed is 
required if tke crop is hand-planted, and point to the added 
benefit of having the plants, check-rowed. The rainfall was 
25.35 inches, of which 4,35 inches fell before the cotton was 
planted. 

No fertiliser was' used for this crop, hut the land was 
planted the previous year to maize, which received 150 Ihs. 
of maize fertiliser. The soil is described as chocolate sandy 
loam. The first picking was taken on the 23rd May, just 
six months from the date of planting. The early frosts were 
quite severe, but they did no damage, and by the time really 
hard frosts came, the crop was fully matured. 

The actual weight of seed cotton reaped is given as 
24,800 lbs., or 1,000 lbs. to the acre. It is of interest to note 
that Messrs. Bickle Bros, give their production cost up to 
the time of reaping at 10s. per acre. 

We might here interpolate that, gratifying as it is to 
record the excellent crop reaped on Messrs. Bickle Bros.’ 
farm, this result must not he taken as typical of plantings 
throughout the Colony. Bollworm took a heavy toll on 
many farms, and it constitutes a menace which must be 
taken into account when the cropping programme is planned. 
We believe that measures will be devised to circumvent the 
bollworm, but in the meanwhile the policy should be one of 
caution. In any case, we believe that the surest basis on 
which successful cotton growing can he developed in this 
Colony is as an integral pai't of a general scheme of mixed 
farming. 


Life Stock Statistics- —^The total number of cattle owned 
by Europeans in Southern Itliodesia at Slst December, 1929, 
was 902,163, as compared with 905,383 at the end of 1928. 
The totals for the previous three years were 956,522 in 1927, 
991,216 in 1926 and 1 , 006,086 in 1925. The cattle 
population (European owned) reached its zenith in 1925, 
material increases being recorded for the four years succeed¬ 
ing 1917, when the total was 551,632. The percentag'e 
increases were 13.6 in 1917, 12.8 in 1918, 13.0 in 1919, 13.9 
in 1920 and 17.1 in 1921. l%e figure dropped to 3.4 in 1922, 
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rose to 6.1 in 1923, and (.lri)px)od to 1.0 in If 124 svricl 0Jl2 in 
1925, since wlieii decreases have been ree,m‘ded esnli yea.r, 

III the totals for 1929, which winv- firiiiicnl in 
‘''Economical and Statistical Bniletiid' id: 21st Angiisi, it. 
will be seen that the greatest reduction occurs in tlie iiiiiiilier 
of oxen, trained, untrained and yearling, whicdi number 
327,542, as compared with 340,401 in 1928. An incr^^asc is 
recorded in the number of calves under one year, i;he figures 
being 148,192 in 1929 and 133,564 in 1928, wbidi would 
appear to indicate that the shrinkage in the mnnlH'r of* 
European-owned cattle will shortly come to an end. it is 
worthy of note that the number of pure-bred luittle has 
shown a steady increase during the jiast five years and now 
totals 14,844. 

Sheep show" an increase, the number of merinos tfd.alling 
14,579, as compared with 10,760 in 1928, while “other 
sheep” numbered 70,980 in 1929 and (>8,909 in 1928. The 
pig population has fluctuated during the past five years, but 
an increase is recorded in 1929, the total being 23,490, as 
compared with 21,102 in the previous year. The number of 
horses in the Colony is 2,403 only. Poultry shows n liig 
increase, nunabering 242,356 in 1929, as compared with 
189,223 in 1928. 

The following farm products were sold during 1929: 
512,693 doJ5en of eggs, 1,041,809 gallons of milk, 323,31(5 lbs. 
of butter, 233,262 gallons of cream, 122,738 ]l)s. of cJiecsc, 
37,967 lbs. of bacon and hams and 48,731 lbs, of wool. 

Factories in the Colony produced 1,124,220 ll)s, of ImiIvIaua 
451,717 lbs. of bacon and hams and 228,949 lbs. of lord mid 
sausages in 1929. 


The Tobacco lncfystry of America.—‘^Tobuc-c,o/' iho 
American Weekly Trade Journal, which is 'renmrka,bly well 
informed on all mutters pertaining to the tobac(*.o gn'iwiiig 
industry in the various producing coimti^ies of the woricl. 
including Southern Rhodesia, has issued a specaal e;K|Ki:rt; 
number, from which w^e have extracted info;rmation lik<tiy to 
be of interest to our readers. The figures also scu'vc to 
demonstrate the gigantic dimensions of the tobacco growing 
in.dustry of the United States. 
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Tlie production of tobacco in tbe TJiiited States in 1929 
anioimted to 1,500,891.,000 lbs. and tlie consumption to 
794,943,000 lbs. Exports in that year totalled 572,216,000 
lbs., and imports, consisting iixainly of cigarette and cigar 
tobaccos, to 98,523,000 lbs. Stocks on hand ,bn the 1st 
January, 1929, amounted to 1,755,408,000 lbs. The average 
production for the period 1920-24 was 1,333,042,000 lbs., and 
from 1925 to 1929, 1,352,373,000 lbs. Consumption averaged 
684,741,000 lbs. during the years 1920-24, and from 1925 to 
1929, 766,284,000 lbs. Exports rose from an average of 
513,324,000 lbs. during the years 1920-24 to 530,981,000 lbs. 
in the period 1925-29. The average annual exports of bright 
tiiie tobacco in the years 1923-24 were 222,749,000 lbs., which 
increased to 289,346,000 lbs. during the 1925-27 period. Com¬ 
paring this average with that of 1928-29, the increase was 
132,573,000 Ihs., or 45.8 per cent. The price trend, how¬ 
ever, was decidedly downward. The increase in 1928 and 
1929 occurred chiefly in exports to China, but leaving this 
country out of the picture, there was an iiicrease of 
approximately 18,000,000 lbs. in 1928 over 1927, and 
35,000,000 lbs. in 1929 over 1928. During the period 1923 
to 1929 exports of bright flue-cured tobacco to Great 
Britain more than doubled, being 115.6 per cent. During 
this |)eriod nearly 47 per cent, of all exports of these tobaccos 
were to the British Isles. 

Tin* writer of the article from which we Cjiiote states that 
in some circles it is believed the exports of tobacco from the 
ITnited States have reached ihe satxiration point, l)ut in others 
tliis l)elief is not sliared. Exports of bright flue-cured 
iobaccos during the first five months of 1930 are 15 per ceni;, 
above those of tlie same period of 1929 and are on a par with, 
<;h()se of the like period of 1928. 

In another part of the same issue of ‘‘'Tobacco'’' are 
given costs of producing tobacco in North Carolina, taken 
from the actual figures reported by a large number of 
farmers. These are not intended to represent average cost, 
but rather the distribution of cost items in\ relation to their 
total value for different years. The total cost of production 
per acre in 1929 was 108,52 dollars and the value of the 
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product 133.8(j dollars, leaving a profit of 25.28 clfdlars. Tlic 
cost of producing a i.)oimd of tobacco was ,14 of a cioliar and 
the selling price .17 of a dollar. 


Rhodesian Ridgebaoks. —The rapidly incr(‘a,sing iiiien^sf 
ill this breed of dogs for farm and veld indic'-ates .that, 
experience is proving them highly suitalde for tlie coiulitions 
obtaining in this Colony. To those who have owned then], 
this is an unnecessary statement—they liave^ proved it for 
themselves—but the majority of those who spend their livt^s 
principally in the remoter parts of our Colony probably only 
know the Ridgeback as a peculiar breed of dog which one 
may see more or less prominently at the local show. To 
that section of the community an unvarnished description oi 
the breed and its virtues may be of value, since the selection 
of a dog best suited to the environment must necessarily he 
a matter of no little importance. 

The ideal Ridgeback is an animal of from 24 to 26 incheB 
ill height and around 65 lbs. in weight, smooth and sleek 
in coat and usually wheaten red or fawn in colour, strongly 
built, with marked indications of speed, agility and einlur- 
auoe, racy in outline and attractive to tlic] eye. In additimi, 
to this lie has a ridge of hair, ivhich grows along the spim* 
from wither i:c) hip in a direction contrary' io the rest of iln‘ 
coat. Hence the name. 

The origin, of the breed is not definitely known, but 
the most'generally accepted view seems to b<] iba-t is tlu' 
result of an intermixture of the Cuban bloodliouiid and ihe 
Hottentot hunting dog, the latter supplying the c/liamciin’- 
istic ridge. 

Erom such a breeding one would expcict just i.lic 

characteristics which the Ridgeback so markedly sliows-. 

speed, power, courage, fidelity and affection, and, in addition, 
a remarkable skill in tackling wild animals. Unfortunately 
for the breed, the name “Lion Dog'' got attached to this 
dog because several of the early big game huntors™Vaii 
Rooyen, Selous, TJpeher and others—found them outstand¬ 
ingly the best for lion hunting, and this led many uiithiiikiiig 
people to assume that the dogs were the actual killers of 




[By courtesy of the “Chronicle,” Bulawayo.] 

His Excelleuey the Governor with Loben, Isfc.in Ridgeback Open Class, 
Balisbury Show, 1950. 
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lions. A little thought would haye made it clear that not 
any dog known would have a chance in actual fight with a 
lion.. What the Ridgebacks do, and do so efiectively, is to 
harass the lion by constant and cleverly-made feint attacks 
until he, or she, is held up in sheer bewilderment, giving the 
hunter exactly w^hat he is w^aiting for, a deliberate shot at 
close range. To do this effectively needs courage, agility, 
endurance and an instinctive skill, which this breed seems to 
possess in a striking degree. Many extraordinary stories 
of the sagacity of the Ridgehack could he , related, and of 
their devotion and care of their owners. Fidelity is a marked 
characteristic, and they repay affection many-fold. There is 
no finer pal amongst dogs nor more intelligent companion. 
For the lone man, the Ridgehack is the ideal dog. He is a 
utility dog also, and can be trained to be a very satisfactory 
gun dog. He has excellent scenting powers, scarcely 
second to the special gun dog breeds, and if you wish a 
brace of birds for the pot, and will take a little trouble to 
show him what you want, he will certainly find them for 
you. As a guard for house and home, he has proved him¬ 
self outstandingly to many. He is peculiarly attached to 
his owner and his family, but distinctly standoffish to 
strangers, not aggressive nor treacherous, but indicating 
quite plainly that he ^^tolerates’’ strangers. His low growl 
to a stranger is an indication to .stop, which is obeyed with¬ 
out question. As a honse guard, the following authentic 
incidents are mentioned:—Mrs. X, on a farm, had 
occasionally to be left alone for several days, and neither 
she nor her husband cared for these occasions. A friend 
gave her a beautiful Ridgeback, which very soon had 
attached itself to its new owners. The husband's absences 
were no longer feared, for on these occasions the Ridgehack 
never left its mistress day or night, and not even their old 
plough boy, wdio had been with them many years, dared 
come inside the garden gate until the mistress had called, 
^^All right; let him come." Another instance of intelligence 
in the same dog:—X, working some 200 yards away from 
the homestead, heard the dog barking in a peculiarly 
persistent and unusual way. He jumped on his bicycle and 
raced to,the back door of the house and called to his wife to 
know what was the matter. ' She replied that she didn't 
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knowj but (the Ilid|:>*eback) was behaving inosi 

peculiarly and would not let her go along tlie passage i.-O' tlie 
front door. The husband tried, and '''I)’' did just t}u> sa.nie 
with liiiii, going so far as actually to pnsli him bac*-k. At. 
last he decided to go round the liouso, and, on arrivifig at. 
the front door, found a huge banded (‘.ol)ra lying cm tlu' door 
inat« 

Illustrating a somewhat differcmt a.spect, a seitler liait 
five Ridgebacks, which were the care of a specn’al piccaiiiii, 
who groomed and fed them. The piccaiiin went to i.he 
compound to sleep, and even he, their personal atttmdani, 
dared not enter the house enclosure after the house boy had 
once left the kitchen at night. If it was necessary for any 
boy to enter the enclosure after dark, he had to stand at 
the gate and call until the owner or his wife called pm*- 
'mission for him to come in. At tliis house some mutual 
friends called, having made a longish moi.or run io arrivt' ai 
tea time. On arrival, tlrey were gioMd'.ed l)y five Ridged:)si,ciks 
in a row on the top ste]) of l:be entrance, all pei'fecdly 
and intently watching. On coinnieneing to cUmb the steps 
they w^ere met by a chorns of muffled growls. They took 
the hint and stood still, calling for the boy. On the boy's 
arrival the dogs quietly retired from the entraiice ami 
followed the visitors into the lounge, where the l)oy 
gave them tea, etc. Their hosts were out in thei.r car. I''hr‘ 
five dogs lay about the room intently watching and ignoring 
all overtures of the visitoi’s to make f'riends u'ith ihem, and 
as the visitors left the house tlnvy were closcdy < 3 scortcd io 
the garden gate by tlie five Ridg(d)acks. S’hori.ly afi.cr 
leavi:ng the house they met tlioir friends rcd-’iirniiig. When 
they pulled up on the :road they rehiied Uiei:r {^'X|)(:*ri<vfK*e 
with the dogs, much to the owners' a.mus(‘ment. Ifiiey 
t'urned back to the house, and on a.rrival we'r«‘ formally' 
introduced to each, dog, and before they l(rtt were aJrea,dy 
great friends with, them. 

These anecdotes are authentic, and are ciuo'ied sim|>ly 
as illustrations of the character of the Ridgeback as a. house 
dog. Of' his qualities as a hunting dog, owne:rs are the best 
references. From time to time- episodes arc meni.ioiKid in 
the Press like the one quite recently, when Mr. J, du Pr©e« 
bagged th.ree lioms in a few minutes with, the aid of his three 
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Ridgebacksj one of wliicli was a puppy. Farms have been 
freed from baboons and wild pig* by a pack of four or five 
Ridgebacks. 

The Rhodesian Eidgeback Club was formed some six or 
soven years ago to restore the purity of this breed, and is 
anxious to give information to all who are interested. The 
local secretary can be addresvsed at P.O. Box 554, Salisbury. 


Waathei* ForecastSi —The usual daily forecasts will be 
commenced during October. These forecasts are based on 
synoptic weather data collected by telegraph from the Union 
of South Africa, South-West Africa, Portuguese East Africa, 
Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia, Belgian Congo and Mauri¬ 
tius. They are issued daily at about 12 noon and telegraphed 
to all Departmental Post Offices throughout Southern Rho¬ 
desia, and are available at these offices for the general 
public. The message consists of a detailed forecast for the 
period of 24 hours from noon of the day of issue, and of a 
^further outlook” in very general terms covering the fol¬ 
lowing day, or at times of settled weather, a period of 
several days. 
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Some Further Notes on Cotton 
Growing in Southern Rhodesia. 


By G. S. Camerok. 


Wliat one may consider the second vserioiis attempt at 
cotton growing in Southern Rhodesia has now undergone 
its first year of trial, and it may be safely stated that results 
so far have just about come up to expectations. There have 
been a few outstanding successes as well as a number of 
failures. On the whole, however, there has been a suffi¬ 
ciency of fair to average crops to justify a continued effort 
on the part of growers, who now feel much more confident 
than formerly. 

Contrasting the situation' a year ago with the present 
position, there are a number of points which require serious 
consideration. First of all there is the question of seed 
supply. The ordinary U. 4 seed issued in 1929 did not, in 
many cases, germinate as well as was anti.cipated. This to 
a large extent was due to the limited quantity available for 
issue. With only some 60 odd touvs of seed to meet the 
country’s needs, it was necessary to reduce the seed rate 
per acre to 10 lbs., whereas double this amount should Iiavc^ 
l)een allowed. Whether it wotild have been hotter to luive 
doubled the seed rate and disai^pointed niaiiy applicjunts is 
still a matter of doubt to the writer. Had the former policy 
been adopted, however, it may be assumed i;hat st-aiicls 
generally would have been much better a,n(l final yields cor¬ 
respondingly greater. The situation to-day is quite different, 
as there is an ample supply of seed in the country to meet 
all demands, even at treble the seed rate which was used last 
year. It is too soon as yet to make any definite pronounce¬ 
ment as to what the final yield of cotton will be for this 
year, as ginning has continued longer than was originally 
anticipated. Although the final yield may not come up to 
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expectations, the general behaviour of the crop may be termed 
satisfactory if we accept the opinions of leading, cotton 
gTow’^ers throughout the country who have given IT, 4.cotton 
a fair trial. Several have decided to increase their acreages 
next season, while it is expected that others will take up 
cotton growing again on a more modified scale. This,, de¬ 
spite the fact that prices have been far from attractive, goes 
to show that there appears to be a growing confidence in 
the crop. 

For thoKse who proi30se to grow the crop for the first 
time it is hoped that the following notevS will prove helpful, 
while for the more experienced growers the remarks on 
spacing and fertiliser may be of considerable benefit. 

Choice of Land* —It can be safely stated that cotton will 
grow on any good land in Southern Rhodesia, provided it 
is well drained and situated in areas w^here the rainfall will 
permit of early planting, that is to say, in Novemher, though 
it should be remembered that crops at the higher altitudes 
run the risk of being checked by early frosts in certain 
years. Satisfactory cotton crops have been recorded on soils 
varying from white sand to rich chocolate loams. On the 
heavier soils, however, the crop takes longer to mature, and 
it is perhaps risky to attempt cotton growdng on rich soil 
at a high altitude, except in seasons of early rainfall. Where 
there is a possibility of growing, say, ten bags of mai?;e 
per acx'e, it might be better to grow that crop in preference 
to cotton. On otherwise good maize lands which, however, 
have become woim out through continuous cropping, it woiilcl 
be worth while to give cotton a trial. By so doing it in¬ 
creases the yield of maize the following season, after which 
the land should be put under a green crop. 

It is felt that enough is not yet known about the 
behaviour of IT. 4 cotton on new land to permit any definite 
ideas being formed, but there are a sufficient number of 
sxtccesses to Jixstify its being given a trial. 

Fertilisefi —The fertiliser trials which have been con¬ 
ducted on the Cotton Breeding Station at Gatoqma with 
surface application at "time"of planting do not show any 
appreciable increase in the yield of cotton as a result of 
fertilising. It does ,not; follow that similar results would 
be, obtained on different, soils or on other areas, especially 
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ill sand veld iireas, but iliere 'is not sii:ffi(*.ient evideiico to 
sliow that any known fertiliser treatine'iit will, defiiiit.ely 
increase tlie yield pei* aero ii.i Soiitliern liliodesia. In tlie 
tlierefore, we do not reconiincinl ilie use of fc'i- 
tiliser., but would prefer t<» s<>e it a.ppli(ul to otlicvr <u'<'ips 
to bo followed by (‘ottoTi, 

Oate 0f Sowing® —On g'eueral principles the earlier tli(> 
cotton can be planted the better—that is, ];)roYicliiig' one lawi 
he reaso'nably sui*e of sufficient rains to carry tlie cvrop 
through the seedling stage and allow it to become estab¬ 
lished. Cotton planted towairds the end of October or (?arly 
in November sli(,)Xild stand a very good cdianee of s'uceess 
in those areas where it is becoming an established (iroj). 
•Even late planted i'oi'i’On may pull through in seasons of 
light rainfall, bnt as it is impossible to forecast how i.he 
season will turn out, it is better not to take any nnnecessary 
risks*' 

Planting# —Whether planting is carried out by hand or 
by machine, it is very necessary to xise plenty of seed, a.s 
much of the cotton seed in Southern Rhodesia is affected 
!;)y stainers, which reduce the genninating capacity. As 
there is now an unlimited supply of seed in the Colony, it 
is false economy to plant sparingdy. For machine planting 
it would he as well to allow 25 to 30 lbs. of seed per acre. 
If planted by hand, it would he advisalde to plant six or 
vseven seeds per hill. 

The question of dry planti.ng is one -whieli eae.h, farnuu’ 
has to settle for hims(d,f. If this method is adopted iher(3 is 
a chance that light ra.inB i'.night germinate the seed, l)tit mii 
be suffi,cient to establish the plants, wdiicli would wither jind 
die off. In *sxieh a case the cost of the seed plus the labour 
cost in planting would be the only loss. On the other Imiid, 
if the rains xvere sufficient to establish, an early crop, tlie 
advantage of getting it so established would far oid'-weigh 
any risk of having to replant. 

If dry planting is adopted it :is well to reiiioinber that 
sufficient seed must be kept in reserve in caise it is necessary 
to replant. . . ' . 

Spacing# —The advice given with regard to spacing last^ 
year has- to be modified, as the advantages of a ciloser spac*- 
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ing are becoming apparent. Tlie spacing trials at Gatooma^ 
supported by trials conducted througboiit tbe Colony, show 
tliat of the four spacings tried—O-in., 12-in., 18-in, and 
24-in.— the 6-in. spacing gave the heaviest jaeH per acre 
under last season’s growing conditions. There are arguments 
for and against so close a spacing, but the former far out¬ 
weigh the latter. The close spacing gives more plants per 
acre and does not leave so many blank spaces in the field 
after cutworms and white ants have taken their usual toil, 
and the experience of the past season has shown the great 
importance of a good stand. There are always a certain 
number of unavoidable casualties in every cotton field, and 
the- more plants there are in it to begin with the better. 

Another advantage of close spacing is that it materially 
helps to set an early crop, which is of considerable benefit 
with the type of bollworm attack experienced during the 
last two years. 

The one outstanding disadvantage of close spacing would 
be in the event of a severe and prolonged drought. The 
closer spaced plants would then have to compete for the 
available moisture in the soil, and might sufi’er accordingly. 

For those who possess rich alluvial soil it would be 
worth trying an even closer spacing, but it would be better 
to try it oxit on a small scale first. It would not do any 
harm, and might give useful information, if a few rows 
were left practically xiuthinned, wuth continuous plants at, 
say, 1 in., and their final yield compared wfith adjoining 
rows spaced at 6 ins. 

When the young cotton plants attain a height of 6 or 
8 ins. they should be thinned out, leaving one plant every 
6 ins. Thinning out and hand weeding between the remain¬ 
ing plants should be carried out in one operation. 

Cultitation. —The oftener cotton can be cultivated in 
the early stages the better. As soon as the young seedlings 
are through the ground so that the rows are distinctly visible 
they should receive their first cultivation. The number of 
times cotton should be cultivated will depend on the^ amount 
of weeds in the crop. As a general rule it is necessary to 
put the cultivators through about four to six times. Tf 
weeds persist, it woxild be better to abandon part of the 
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crop and concentrate only on as inucli as can be kept clean. 
It is useless to expect a good yield of cotton if the crop is 
choked with weeds. 

Stainer Traps. —^Abont the end of February, or as soon 
as Stainers commence to make their appearance in the cotton 
fields, attempts should be made to keep them in check as 
far as, possible. This is done on the Cotton Breeding Station 
at Gatooma, where the procedure adopted ivs as follows 
About fifteen traps per acre are placed under cotton bushes. 
The trap consists of a double handful of old cotton seed, 
which is first of all soaked in water. By putting the trap 
on the ground under the cotton plant it gets the benefit of 
shade, which helps to keep it moist. The trap acts as a 
bait for the early broods of stainers, wdiich collect on the 
moist seeds and lay their eggs.,. After the first day or so 
a boy should be sent round to collect the stainers, and at 
the same time, if necessary, moisten the traps with water. 
When the seed in the traps has germinated the traps become 
unattractive, and fresh seed must be set. The seed from 
the disused traps should be collected and destroyed. At the 
same time that the boy is going from trap to trap he can 
collect any casual stainers he may see on his journey. 

Once the first bolls begin to open the traps lose their 
effect, as stainers prefer to collect in the early opened bolls. 
Trapping can then be discontinued. The chief point in 
favour of the traps is that they help to keep stainers off the 
young unopened bolls, Avhich otherwise they would puncture 
and destroy. 

, The main diuwback to trapping seems io be its sim¬ 
plicity. It often happens' that when the system is rec-om- 
mended one is immediately met with suggestions for 
improvement, such as poisoning, the traps or using some 
contrivance to kill the stainers w^hile on the trap. Many of 
the suggestions have been tried out, but. so far the simple 
method of collecting mentioned above has proved best. The 
cost is not great. Actually it wurks out at about one boy 
per .40 acres for a period of about two or three months. If 
the.'crop promises,; to be a good one, ,it is surely worth 
endeavouring to save, as much of it as possible from, stainer 
damage. ' 
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Tlie benefits derived from stainer trapping on tie 
Cotton Breeding Station and the superiority in the germinat¬ 
ing quality of the seed have been so marked that it is now 
considered' advisable to recommend the system to be put into 
general practice. 

Pickingi.— In an ordinary year cotton should be ready 
for picking in about six months from date of planting. There 
is no hard and fast rule as to when cotton should be reaped, 
but it is well to remember that the longer the cotton is left 
on the plant, within limits, the easier it will be for the 
labourers to bring in a fair amount of seed cotton per day. 
It is difficult to define what constitutes a fair amount of 
seed cotton for a boy to pick. At present the native labour 
of the Colony is not sufficiently experienced in picking cotton 
to be able to gather a large daily amount. On a good, 
well-opened field of cotton an experienced picker will bring 
in as much as 100 lbs. of seed cotton per day. To begin 
with, it would be better to set a much lower standard in 
this Colony until natives become accustomed to the work, 
and growers should be satisfied with 40 to 60 lbs. per picker 
on a good crop. 

Sortings—Pickers should be gradually trained to pick 
only the white unstained cotton in the field. Stained and 
dirty cotton should be left on the plant until the end of 
the season, when a final clean-up of all the cotton in the 
field can be made. Even in tbe best fields, however, there 
will always be a certain amount of stained cotton, and this 
should be picked oxit when haling the seed cotton for de¬ 
spatch to the ginnery. Too much time should not be wasted 
on this operation, as there ought not to be much stained 
cotton to be sorted out if the pickers have l)eeii trained to 
do their Job properly. ' ■ ' • 
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Seasonal Notes on Tobacco Culture. 


SEED BEDS. 


By the Tobacco Division. 


Although tlie majority of growers have already l)ii'rni 
the site for their seed beds and sown the first, the following 
notes may prove of some value to those who have grown 
little during the past few years, and to tliose, parti(^ulaiiy 
growers of fire-ciired tobacco, who may he vstarting growing 
for the first time this season. 

The site selected for the beds should be near a permanent 
water supply; it must be well drained and protected from 
the wind. The soil should be fertile and contain a largo 
amount of humus, particularly if the soil is on the light 
side, as this tends to reduce the amount of watering and 
to hold artificial fertilisers in the soil. The whole area of 
the beds should be burned over, using either brushwood 
beaten down to a height of .1 ft. 6 ins. or niame cobs 6 ins. 
high. All unburnt matter should be raked off the beds, as 
it has a tendency to kill the young plant roots, and the 
ash should be dug in, as it constitutes a valuable source of 
potash. Beds are generally some 25 yards long by 
4 ft. wide, and nitist be bricked in round the sides, leaving 
a pathway of a foot or so between each bod. 

The soil should be well pulverised and some ari-ificial 
fertiliser added. If the materials are available, an exocdleiit 
fertiliser for beds consists of one part of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia with two parts of supers, and applying 
at the rate of 3 to 4 lbs. per 30 square yards. Anotluu* 
excellent dressing consists of 1 lb. of a normal comincrcial 
seed bed fertiliser applied to every 4 to 5 B<|uar (3 yards. 
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■ The cleaned and treated seeds should be sown at the 
rate of one level teaspoonfiil every 10 square yards, mixing 
the seed either in mealie meal and scattering over the beds, 
or' stirring iii a watering can and sprinkling through a fairly 
fine rose over the bed. The seed must be contiimally 
agitated in the can if an even distribution of seed throughout 
the bed is to be secured. 

After sowing, the bed should be watered. If the seed 
is not planted by means of a watering can, it should be 
lightly pressed into the soil by means of a plank or by 
tramping of feet. It is as w’ell to cover the freshly sown 
beds with a layer of combed grass, which reduces the evapo¬ 
ration and so tends to curtail the labour of watering. 

Buring the time the seed is germinating the soil should 
1)6 kept moist, but never wmter-logged, as the soil tempera¬ 
ture does not rise quickly and a poor stand in the bed will 
result. Covers of combed grass or cheese cloth should be 
placed over the beds as soon as the seedlings start to sprout, 
though the latter is preferable, as there is not so much time 
wasted on management. Watering should generally be done 
twice a day, though at certain periods more frequent water¬ 
ing may be advisable. 

Should the plants appear to be growing very slowly after 
the second week of germination, and he of a yellowush colour, 
it would he advisable to sprinkle them with a little nitrate 
of soda solution made up by dissolving 6 lbs. of nitrate 
in 50 gallons of water, and sprinkling this on the bed at 
the rate of a gallon per 3 square yards. The solution should 
lie immediately washed off with water to prevent burning. 
A substitute for the uitrate of soda consists of fowls’ manure, 
to which should be added an equal volume of water. This 
should be stirred each day for six days. To one gallon of 
this mixture should be added 8 gallons of water, and it 
should be applied to 10 square yards of seed bed. This 
should also be followed by a -wash of fresh water to prevent 
burning of the young plants. 

In order to produce strong, healthy seedlings, spraying 
of the beds should be established as a routine practice, the 
most suitable spray being Bordeaux mixture in the concen¬ 
tration 4—4—50. 
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If insect pests are troublesome, a spray or dust of lead 
arsenate slionid be used to hold these in check. Formallj' 
the plants should be sprayed once a week with the Bordeaux 
mixture, though this is' likely to depend on the climatic con¬ 
ditions, such as a sho'wer of rain washing the mixture oJf 
the leaves. In general, it may be said that the plants should 
be sprayed sufficiently often to give them an even bln© coating 
on the leaves. 

During their early stages of growth the plants should 
be watered from a can containing a fine rose; later a large 
rose should be used. When the plants are well rooted a 
rose may be replaced with a small square of tin clipped 
to the watering can and bent in such a fashion as to cause 
the water to fall in a broad, flat spray. Care should be 
exercised that, when watering, the seed bed covers, parti¬ 
cularly if cheese cloth is used, be removed, as the water 
has a tendency to run down only at the stakes and bricks, 
giving a very uneven and ragged bed owing to certain patches 
receiving little or no water. 

At first the beds should remain covered the whole time. 
When the plants have grown a little the covering should 
be left off a little each morning to allow the plants a larger 
share of sunshine- This period is gradually lengthened as 
the plants grow, until by the time the plants are the right 
size for transplanting, the covers are left off all day and 
only replaced at night. This procedure hardens the plants 
and enables them to withstand transplanting. After plants 
are nearly ready for transplanting they should receive only 
as much water as will prevent their wilting. 

Prior to removing seedlings from the bed they should 
be well watered to remove the plants without damage to 
themselves or those remaining in the beds. 
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The Turkey. 


By G. H. CooPEB, xissistant Poultry Officer. 


Tliere is good opportunity for development in profitable 
turkey raising in Southern Rhodesia, where there are large 
tracts of country admirably suited to the raising of large 
flocks if proper methods of management are followed. The 
sand veld areas are notably excellent for the raising of 
turkeys. 

Turkeys can be kept under very simple conditions in 
this Colony, so that the capital outlay in the enterprise is 
quite small. Except during the growing season of the young 
poults, the management of the flock is a fairly simple matter. 
The vigour of the hreeding stock must be carefully watched. 
Sanitary conditions are necessary always, especially in the 
young poults’ quarters. 

Turkeys range far and should only be kept in large 
numbers when free range conditions are available. They 
pick up a tremendous number of injurious insects in the lands 
and waste grains, and so turn into profit what would other- 
wise be w^asted or be actually harmful. As much advantage 
as possible should be taken of this ixatural habit of the 
turkey, both from a point of view of saving waste and. for 
the general health of the birds themselves. 

Varieties of Turkeys. —The domestic turkey of to-day 
came originally from North America and is the lineal 
descendant of the wild turkey. All domestic varieties have 
descended from the wild stocks and comprise some six or 
more varieties to-day. These are the American, or some¬ 
times termed Mammoth Bronze, White Holland, Narragan- 
sett, Bourbon Red, the Slate, and the Black or Norfolk. 

The American Bronze .—This is undoubtedly the most 
popular breed in Southern Rhodesia and probably the world 
over, because of its size, early maturity and hardihood. 
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Tile BroiiiJe males are distingiiislied in colour l)y tlie 
riclij brilliant^ copperisli slieen of phuiiage in neck, wing 
bows and wing coverts, breast, back, body and fiiifi, against 
a background of black and brown, eacli featiier ternimatin,g 
in a narrow black band across, it. The wings are barred 
black and white, and the main tail feathers and tail coverts 
have a wide white edging. The body colour is, dark black 
brown, with a wide brilliant bronze band extending across 
the feathers and tipped with a narrow edging of white. 

The plumage of the female is similar to that of the male, 
except for an edging of white on the black bars of the 
feathers on the neck, breast, wing bow, wing coverts and 
back. This white edging gets broader as it approaches the 
rear of the body. Shanks and toes are deep pink. Any 
colouring other than this denotes an admixture of alien blood. 

The J¥hite Holland or Austrian, —The plumage should 
bo pure white in colour and free from black flecking or tick¬ 
ing. Shanks and toes are white or pinkish white. The 
most prolific variet 3 ^ 

The Narragansett. —In colour resembles the Bronze, but 
the barring is a metallic black with light grey edging, and a 
black background with a broad white edging. The white 
wing band and white edging of main tail feathers and coverts 
give this variety a lighter appearance than the Bronze, 
The primaries and secondaries of both sexes are distinctly 
and evenly barred with black and white or grey. The female 
generally gives a lighter appearance than the male. The 
barring should be rich black and not bronze in the feinalevs. 

The Bourbon Red is rarely met witli in Southein 
Rhodesia. In colour it is a rich, deep, brownish red, except 
the primaries and secondaries of the wings and the main 
tail feathers, which should be pure white. 

The Slate has ashy blue or slate-coloured plumage, 
sometimes dotted with small black spots. 

The Black or Norfolk is of a solid black colour, with a 
lustrous greenish-black sheen. 
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STANDARD WEIGHTS. 

Yearling 
Tom i 


Variety. 

Adult Tom year and Cockerel 
2 years less than less tlian 
or more. 2 years. 1 year. 

Hen 

1 year 
or more. 

Piiliet 
less tban 

1 year. 

American Bronxe 

Lbs. 

36 

Lbs. 

33 

Lbs. 

25 

Lbs. 

20 

Lbs. 

16 

Bourbon Red .., 

30 

25 

20 

18 

14 

Narragansett 

30 

25 

20 

18 

14 

White Holland ... 

28 

24 

20 

18 

14 

.Slate . 

27 

22 

18 

18 

12 

Black or Norfolk 

27 

22 

18 

18 

12 

The adult male 

over one 

year is 

known 

as a “torn” or 


'"cock/’ and the female as a ‘‘hen.’’ Erom when the sex 
can be distinguished till one year, the male is known as a 
“cockerel” and the female as a “pullet.” Before the sex 
can be distinguished, the young turkeys are known as 
“poults.” 

In distinguishing the sex of poults look for a small 
fleshy protuberance on the breast; this will later grow a tuft 
of coarse hair. This protuberance appears on males at about 
four months of age, but the females do not get it until they 
are about one year old. The hairs are much coarser in the 
male than the female. The “dew bill” or fleshy protuber¬ 
ance on the top of the head is larger and more elastic in the 
males than the females. The adult males have a spur of 
horny structure on the inside of each shank; in the female 
it is very rudimentary. At about two months of age the 
poults have developed fleshy caruncles on the head and upper 
part of the neck, the appearance of which is known as 
“shooting the red,” 

Breeding BirdSa—Select your breeding birds before largi‘ 
numbers are sold from the flock for the Christmas market. 
You have a larger number to select from, and the best 
developed birds can be saved for breeding instead of being 
sold. It is better to start with a breeding pen than by 
purchasing eggs for hatching. 

The breeders should have large frames, well adapted for 
meat,, production. The back should be broad, especially 
over the shoulders, and the width carried well back. The 

i> 
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body must lie (ieep, wiUi. a well-rouncled bi’east (‘arriecl well 
forward. Vig*oiir in the breeding stock is of parainoiiiit 
iiiiportaiicc?. A full bright eye, broad lu'iid, good lione, 
strong legs set W(d.l apart and not tot> long are desired. 

Selection of ilio best breeding stock is very important, 
and failure to do so in the past is mainly .rcvsponsiblo for the 
uiider-si^ed stock of which we see so much in Southern 
Rhodesia to-day. 

Management ef Breeding St©ek» —Adult turkeys do not 
require much protection from the weather in Soiitliem 
Rhodesia, but it is just as well to provide them with reed 
or grass protection of some description, with perches, to 
keep off any damp, cold weather which may be experienced. 

Breeding birds as a general rule are allowed free range, 
and this method is ideal, provided the nests can be found 
easily, when a shelter should he built over them to secure 
them from vermin. Sometimes thatched shelters are made 
near the house or roosting place, and, if encouraged, very 
often the turkey hens will adopt them. These may be made 
comparatively safe from vermin. However, to be really safe 
from these pests, it is perhaps advisable to keep the breeding 
birds in a wired enclosure. Sufficient room to afford plenty 
of exercise is necessary, a flock of 15 birds requiring half an 
acre. An orchard forms an ideal spot. Four-foot pig 
netting is enough to keep the ])irds iu, for as ruh^ they 
cannot rest on the top wire and so do not fly over. However, 
if they persist in getting over, the flight feathers of one wing 
may be cut, or, as in some countries, a small piece of light 
board may be fastened acxuss the hack by notching* the board 
and tying it with a strip of cloth to each wing, so that wheii 
the wings are raised they strike agaiB.st the hoard and 
prevent flying. 

Where free range is practised and there is difficulty in 
locating nests, confine the birds early one morning as they 
come from the roost and do not let them out until the after¬ 
noon, when, as a rule, they will make straight for their 
nests to lay the eggs which they have been holding up. 

[Feeding tlie Breeding Stock. —This is a simple matter. 
It IS important, however, to keep the breeders in good con¬ 
dition,, :and they should be well fed, but not over-fed. Where 
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turkeys liave plenty of free range they slioiild obtain an. 
ample supply of insects, green feed and seeds, but it is also 
advisable to give them a daily feed of grain, such as a ration 
of equal parts of maize, wheat and oats, if possible, fed 
preferably just before they g'o to roost. See that the grain 
is wholesome. During bad cold weather an extra feed of 
grain may be given daily. If maize is the only available 
grain, too much should not be fed, but a little bran mash 
should supplement it. If green food is scarce on the range, 
it should be supplied. Cabbages and roots, such as carrots, 
mangels or pig melons (majorda), are excellent. Thick 
separated milk is very desirable to use with the grains, and 
if it is not available some kind of animal food should be fed, 
preferably in a laying mash during the breeding season. 
Feeding should be regular, but not overdone, especially the 
maizje part. Change the place of feeding frequently. 
Liberal supplies of gidt, oyster shell and charcoal must be 
given. 

Matiogi—Best results from the standpoint of mating 
are obtained when from 8-12 females are mated to a healthy, 
vigorous tom or male bird. If more hens are kept, more 
males should be used, but great care should be taken not to 
allow two toms to run together. When from 20-25 hens 
are kept, the toms should be alternated every other day. 

The selection of the tom from the standpoint of type 
and constitutional vigour is very important; the females 
should also be kept up to standard as far as possible. Most 
of our females in Southern Hhodesia are too small. The 
aim in mating up a breeding pen should be to choose birds 
as near standard weight as possible. 

Best results are obtained when a vigorouvS, well-grown 
tom cockerel is mated with ^^'earling hens (between one and 
two years). Sometimes early hatched pullets are used; if 
so, they must be well matured, otherwise there is great 
danger of lowering the vitality of the stock. Yearling and 
older toms may be used if desired, but their excessive weight 
may cause injury, while they are not so active, and fertility 
is sometimes poor. When they are used, their spurs and 
nails should be trimmed. They should be mated with early 
hatched, well matured pullets to obtain the heat fertility. 
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Egg production decreases materially after tliree years, 
so it is advisable to replace any tliree-j^ear-old breeders with 
younger birds. Turkeys should not be iii-bredy as it results 
in lowering tli© vitality and growth of the stock. Obtain 
new blood by purchasing male stock from, some outsido 
source. Great care should be exercised in choosin,g breed¬ 
ing males from reliable breeders, whose stock is first of all 
healthy and vigorous, approaches standard weight and 
possesses other standard qualities to a high degree.' 

Egg Prciclii€tiO!i«—The natural time for turkeys to lay is 
during the late winter and spring months. Any laying mash, 
if fed to the breeding birds a month or so previous to the 
time when eggs are desired for hatching, should bring them 
into lay, if any trouble is experienced in this respect. All 
hens do not begin to lay at once, and six weeks may elapse 
between the commencement in individuals. Usually a lien 
starts to lay about 10 days after the first mating, and sh«^ 
has by that time found a nesting place. Turkeys lay in 
clutches—on the average, about 20 eggs are laid in tiie first 
clutch; the hen then goes broody. When the broodiiiess is 
over, another clutch is laid, and often a third, each clutch 
containing fewer eggs. Hens may be made to lay more 
eggs if the eggs are taken away as they are laid, always 
leaving on© in the nest, or if a laying mash is fed during 
the breeding season. When the hens are not required to 
hatch their eggs, they may be broken of their hroodiness by 
putting them in a wire coop until they are over the broody 
fever, when they will commence to lay again. This is 
desirable where incubators are used for hatching, especially 
in hatching the first clutch, for it saves time, and the second 
clutch is laid sooner, thereby enabling one to hatcli more 
early chicks, which grow out much better. 

Hatehing,—The success in turkey raising depends upon 
the number of birds brought to maturity in proportion to 
th© number of eggs set. High fertility is necessary. The 
vigour of the breeding stock, the manner in which it has 
been managed and the care given the eggs will determine to 
a large degree the quality of the hatching eggs. An average 
of 10-15 mature birds raised for each hen is considered very 
good. 
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The eggs should be collected regularly every day and 
kept in a room at a temperature of 50-60 degrees Fahrenheit. 
They should be turned every day carefullyj and, for the best 
results, should not be kept longer than 10 days before setting. 
The period of incubation of turkey eggs is 28 days, and the 
method much the same as with chickens. They may be 
hatched in incubators, under turkeys or chicken hens, but 
the latter is not advised. Likewise, they may be brooded 
artificially or with turkey hens. The first method is the 
better, especially where large numbers are reared, for the 
poults are not so liable to contract disease and vermin that 
way. 

When hatched in incubators, the temperature should bt‘ 
slightly lower than that required for hems’ ^ggB. Start the 
machine off at 101 degrees Fahrenheit, when, by hatching- 
time, it may go up to 103 degrees Fahrenheit. The eggs 
should be turned two or three times daily and tested on the 
10th and 20th days, removing all infertile eggs and those 
having dead germs. On the 26th day the incubator door 
should be darkened and kept closed until hatching is com¬ 
pleted. Day-old poults may be despatched successfully if 
slightly larger boxes than commonly required by baby chicks 
are used. 

The turkey hen when broody should be allowed to sit 
on the nest for two or three days before being entrusted with 
the eggs. When she has remained constantly on the nest 
for two or three days she should be given her eggs, pre¬ 
ferably slipped under her at dusk. Turkey hens when sitting 
should be dusted with sodium fluoride under the feathers 
next the skin. A pinch on the head, under each wing, 
between the thighs, below the vent and along the breast is 
sufficient. This is important and should be don© at least 
twice, once when the hen is set and once before hatching, 
to ensure that the poults may get a good start free from lice, 
which are very dangerous to. newly-hatclied poxilts. The 
nests should be covered, so that the hens will not be disturbed. 
At the same time turkey hens often sit too tightly, and should 
be taken off daily and allowed to -exercise and dust them¬ 
selves. They should have access to clean, cool water at all 
times, and should be given wholesome grains as feed. Maisje, 
sunflower, wheat and oats are excellent. When hatching 
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is completed, tlie lien slionld be dusted, iis stated previously, 
and put in a warm, roomy, comfortable e-oop, with plenty of 
dry out grass on the floor and slats in front, in and out of 
wliicli tlie poults can run at will, but the turkey hen herself 
iiiiist 1)0 confined, otherwise she will drag the poults through 
the long and often damp grass and heavy losses will result. 

Rearing* —This is the most important part of turkey 
raising, for the greatest losses invariably occur during the 
first five weeks after hatching. Heavy mortality among 
the poults indicates that the breeding stock used was low in 
vitality or poorly managed. 

Both the poults and breeding turkeys must be kept on 
ground free from any infection and away from chickens, 
This is important. The poults should be raised entirely 
separate from the chickens and the breeders away from the 
rest of the poultry on the farm. Care must be taken to 
guard against draughty, badly-ventilated coops and damp¬ 
ness, for young poults cannot stand much of this. Keep 
them comfortable and well fed, the digestive system healthy 
and disease will not find a port of entry. 

Rearing the poults by turkey hens is not a difficult 
matter, although there are several details which should 
always receive careful attention. As stated previously, 
when the hatch is completed the hen and her brood should 
be transfeiTed to a roomy coop with slatted front, which will 
afford protection from rain, wind and predatory animals. A 
coop of the apex type, 5 ft. long by 3 ft. wide by 3 ft. high, 
is required. Each hen should have a vseparate coop, and 
these should be placed some distance apart on weri-draiiuMl 
clean soil, where the grass is fairly short. The first clay 
the poults should be confined with the hen, after which they 
may be allowed out. A small wire nettiug run may be 
provided, but it is not absolutely necessaiy, as they will n.ot 
wander far from the hen. Care must be exercised not to 
allow them out during* rain or if the grass is wet. The coop 
should be moved to fresh ground every day and should be 
cleaned and disinfected frequently. When the poults are a 
fortnight old they may be allowed to roam with the hen, and 
should do so; see that they all return at dusk and are safely 
housed at night from pi*edatory animals. During wet 
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weather they should he confined, as any dampness is usually 
very fatal to yomig poults. In contimiotis inclement weather 
they may be housed in a barn with short dry grass, if this 
is possible. The poults may’- be kept with the mother hen 
for a long time, but better results are obtained by moving 
them to a separate rearing field wlien. they are about 12 
weeks old. 

When artificial incubation is employed, artificial brood¬ 
ing usually follows. The poults should remain in the drying 
box of the incubator until they are 24 hours old; they should 
then be taken out and placed in a brooder similar to that 
used for ordinary chicks, wuth a wire run attached, and 
treated in the same way. The brooder and coop should be 
moved to fresh gi-oimd daily. (See article entitled 
“^Artificial Incubation, Brooding and Bearing of Chicks,'^ 
Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, June, 1929, reprinted as 
Bulletin No. 740.) 

The artificial method of brooding makes it easier to 
maintain proper sanitation; it puts the poults more directly 
under the control of the person in charge and gives the 
breeding birds more time for laying, thus more poults can 
be reared from them during the season. Brooding by turkey 
hens has the advantage of allowing the poults to he raised 
in small flocks and of readily providing free range conditions. 
There are disadvantages, however, especially as the young 
turkeys may contract disease and parasitic infection from 
the hens or they may wander too far, and losses occur through 
siorms or by predatory animals. 

Turkeys, when reared in large numliers, may be brooded 
.successfully by means of the hover stove and i)ortable colony 
house. 

It is a good plan to adopt some system of marking the 
poults when raised in any numbers, outlier by toe-puncbing 
or wing-banding, in order to keep accurate records of birds 
from special matings or for identification purposes if a near 
neiglibmir also raises turkeys. 

Feedingi—The feeding of the poults is a very important 
matter, both from the standpoint of the kinds of feed given 
and also the manner in -which they are fed. Unwholesome 
feeds and improper methods of feeding, especially if the 
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pouItvS ore eontiiieil, liavo resulted in nuiiiy failures in turkey 
raising. Many are killed hy over-feedmg* and by being 
supplied witli sour, stal(3 food. Poults, being less active 
t.lian chicks, sometimes have difficulty in learning to feed 
Avlieii artificially brooded. Dipping their beaks in milk and 
giving sharp, shiny grit lielps to induce them to eat. Poults 
under free range conditions are less liable to suffer from 
improper methods of feeding. 

The same rations and methods of feeding used for bab,\’ 
r?.'hiftks are often used for rearing turkey poults. Th.e turkey 
lien, whilst confined in the coop, should be given a grain 
mixture of niaisie, sunfl.ower seeds and wdieat, or any of the 
suitable farm grains. Green food, grit and clean, cool water 
are also necessary. In feeding the hen and poults, it is 
advisable to feed the former inside the coop and the latter 
outside, in order to prevent her from eating the feed 
intended for the poults. After 10 days or so tliey may be 
allowed out on free range together. 

No food should be given the poults for dO hours aftei* 
hatching; access to clean drinking water and a little coarse 
sand and finely-chopped green feed is all that is necessary. 
Their first feed may consist of stale bread soaked in 
separated milk and squeezed dry, fed five times a day in 
small quantities so as always to keep them hungry. If 
they are picking up insects and other food around the coop, 
three feeds a day should be sufficient. See that the food is 
properly dry, as wet food soon becomes sour and is fatal to 
them. It is best fed in troughs. Milk, especially butter 
milk, is excellent for them. Keep it before tliem all morn¬ 
ing and give them water during the afternoon. The 
grain required is finely-crushed maize and iniinga, preferable' 
fed ill a thin layer of finely-chopped grass to promote exercise. 
If a mash is desired, the following may he fed in a small 
hopper; 30 Ihs. inealie meal, 15 lbs. bran, 10 ll)s. pollard, 5 
lbs. lucerne or sunflower leaf meal, 3 lbs. niea.i iiieul or other 
animal food, 3 lbs. bone meal, or equal parts of bran and 
mealie meal with a little bone meal, in conjunction with sour 
separated milk and green food, will give excellent growth. 
The green food should be placed in a receptacle. Chopped 
onion or eschalot tops, lettuce, lucerne, etc., are all excellent. 
Grated or finely-chopped carrots are greatly relished, and are 
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an. excellent feed for them. Small grit or coarse sand and 
charcoal should always be before them. 

After the poults are from six to eight wrecks of age they 
may get most of their living from good range, but a little 
additional grain feed, as crushed mealies and mnnga and 
even mash, will give added growth and earlier maturity. 
Milk in some form is very desirable in their feed. Feed 
the poults on range regularly every night and they will 
return home on their own, but it is usually advisable to 
have a piccanin in charge of them. 

During the spring and summer, turkeys can find much 
feed on the average farm. Grasshoppers and other insects, 
weed and grass seeds, green vegetation, berries and grain 
picked up in the fields make up their ration. When this 
natural food is plentiful very little need be added, except 
a small feed of maize every evening to bring them home, 
or, if food is scarce, a large feed of grain in the evening. 

When the birds are being prepared for market they 
should have, in addition to their evening feed of maize, one 
of preferably wheat, or, if unobtainable, maize, in the morn¬ 
ing; but this should only be a small feed so that they will 
still be hungry when they go on range. This may be in¬ 
creased gradually and a further feed given at midday, until 
they will finish up three good feeds a day about a week 
before marketing. The ration at this time may he varied 
with the addition of sunflower seeds, and ground nuts are 
also excellent. Small chunks of carrot are excellent for 
them at this stage too. Thick separated milk if available 
cannot be over-estimated as a feed. Charcoal shoTild he 
supplied. Turkeys should not he confined for fattening, as 
they mope and lose weight, but the amount of range may 
be somewhat .restricted. Feed last season’s maize in pre¬ 
ference to new grain, but it must be wholesome and not' 
rruisty. 

Bemeinber that more feed per pound of gain is required 
as the bird gets older. 

Marketing Tyrkeys* —In Rhodesia this can only be 
satisfactorily carried out by obtaining contracts for so many 
per week or month throughout the year with hotels, board¬ 
ing houses, etc. To dispose of them haphazardly means a 
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most iiiicertaiu. market, both as regards (|_iiaiitity aBxl price; 
further, the turkey raiser can have no idea as to the iiiinibei' 
he will require to produce. There is always a good market 
at Christmas, but that is only once a year. 

Housing.— A turkey house should never be erected on 
iowJyiiig damp ground, nor upon heavy clay, for on such 
land turkeys will never do well. The house should be large, 
with an open wire netting front. It should at least be 8 ft. 
high in front and 6 ft. at the back, and from 8 ft. to 10 ft. 
deep, and as wide as necessary for the imiiiber. The roosts 
should be 4 ft. from the ground, running from side to side. 
The roof must be watertight and the house perfectly dry 
and airy, and on the floor a good layer of dry gravss placed. 
Any material is suitable, provided the above points are 
attended to, e.g., well combed, thick grass, good pole and 
dagga, brick, etc., are all suitable. 

Disease and Parasites. —Avoidance of |>arasites and pre¬ 
vention of disease should be the first aim of every turkey 
raiser. Good management will keep the flock free from 
parasites, and the selection of breeding stock having abiind-’ 
ance of constitutional vigour will help materially in pre¬ 
venting disease. Turkeys should always he given the best 
possible surroundings. Provide free range on clean sanitary 
soil, wholesome feeds, including plenty of green food, pro¬ 
tection from dampness, and strictly sanitary quarters. 

Lice may be troublesome, especially among the young 
poults, often causing heavy losses. Head lice cause ,mosi. 
of the trouble. Poults should be examined ocscasionally, and 
if the lice are found, a little lard should he applied to the 
head and neck. Sodium fluoride may be used A^'ery sparingly 
on the poults if body lice are found, but should not bo applied 
until the poults are at least a Aveek old, and then only two 
small pinches should he used—one on the neck, head and 
throat, and the other on the back and below the vent. 

About the only diseases to which turkeys are subject 
are coccidiosis, roup and chicken-pox. Bulletins dealing 
with these can be obtained from the Poultry Officer, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Salisbury. 
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SUMMARY. 

To be successful in turkey raising, one must give the 
most careful consideration to certain fundamental factors. 
Tbe turkeys, especially the gTowing stock, must be kept 
under the best possible conditions. An abundance of free 
range on clean soil is greatly to be desired. Every effort 
should be made to keep the soil sweet and clean. This 
is particularly true of the soil on which the birds are fed 
and where they roost. 

Another fundamental essential is to keep healthy and 
vigorous breeding stock in the best possible breeding con¬ 
dition. The breeders should get plenty of exercise and 
should not be fed too heavily on fattening rations. By 
breeding from the most vigorous birds every year, a flock 
of healthy stock may be developed and maintained. Great 
care should be exercised in the selection of male breeders 
each year. 

Both old and young turkeys should be protected from 
dampness. In sections of the Colony where dampness is 
prevalent, or where rainstorms are freciuent, the birds should 
be provided with suitable protection. 

It is very important not to feed the poults too heavily, 
especially for the first few weeks. Keep them just a little 
hungry. 

Watch the poults carefully for the appearance of lice, 
and take every precaution to keep this pest in check. 

So far as possible, remove the cause of any disease that 
may appear. Clean soil, sanitary quarters and hygienic 
methods of feeding will do much to reduce mortality. 

Success in turkey raising is largely a question of proper 
management. 
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Notes from the Irrigation Branch. 


More Mixed Farming* —It is interesting to note that 
according to the return published in the Economical and 
Statistical Bulletin for 21st August, 1930, there was a 25 
per cent, increase in the area under irrigation in this Colony 
as compared with the previous season. Including orchards 
and lucerne, which figure under the category of suimiier 
crops, the total area under irrigation in 1929 was 11,760 
acres, and is a clear index of the increased attention that 
is being given to mixed farming, owing to the slump in the 
more spectacular crops. 

The most marked increase in a single crop was in the 
area under wheat, which expanded by 40 per cent.; and as 
the average yield also increased from 2.1 to 2.8 bags per 
acre, the local production of the crop was almost double that 
of the previous season, and amounted to 12,900 bags. The 
value of wheat and wheaten products imported during the 
year amounted to £109,158, of which £37,165 was 
re-exported. 

The only irrigated crop which slioweci a decrease in the 
area planted was winter potatoes, the area, under cultivation 
being 8 per cent, less than in the previous year; In,it as the 
average yield per acre increased from 15.6 to 2.1.0 l>ag8, tfn^ 
total local production of wiiiter-grow.n potatoes wars 18,830 
bags as compared with 14,940 bags in the previous season. 
The declared value of potatoes imported during the yea;r 
iiinounted to £23,873, as (compared witli ,.£20,760 in J928. 

The average yiehls per acre of all irrigated (.irops showed 
a substantial increase over those obtained in the previous 
season, with the exception of barley, the acre yield of whic.d'i 
dropped from 6.5 to 5.9 bags. 

It is encouraging’ to note that the area, uiider lucoiMie 
now amounts to 229 acres and that the ave.rage yield, vix., 
3.9 tons per acre, <,'ompares favourably with that obtained 
ill other countries. 
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The statistical returns appear to contain no data as to 
the area under irrigation for vegetables, although quite a 
number of irrigators have relatively large areas under truck 
crops for supplying mine contracts and in the neighbourhood 
of the larger towns. 

Irrigation Scheities ynder Gonstryotion® —An example 
of persistence and faith in an irrigation project is displayed 
by Messrs. MacDougall and Spraggon, of Triangle Eanch, 
Ndanga district, who for the last six years have steadily 
proceeded under great difficulties with the expensive work 
entailed in the construction of the intake and head works 
of their extensive irrigation scheme from the lower reaches 
of the Mtilikwe Eiver. 

Details of the scheme were given in the Rhodesia Agri- 
cultural Journal of November, 1924, the work of constructing 
the weir and driving a tunnel about 1,500 feet in length 
through solid rock having been commenced in the previous 
winter. The tunnel w^as completed in July this year, and 
the total cost of the work, including the weir, has amounted 
to £-3,500. The remainder of the -work is child^s play com¬ 
pared with what has been done, and will be completed at 
very moderate expense. Messrs. MacDougall and Spraggon 
hope to irrigate about 200 acres next season, and later 
extend the furrow to irrigate the full 800 acres for which 
they have obtained a water right. The potentialities of 
this portion of the low veld have to be seen to be realised, 
as it is one of the few areas in Ehodesia where extensive 
irrigation schemes are practicable and where soil and rainfall 
conditions will justify the expense involved. It is hoped 
that this scheme will be an example of what can be achieved 
in the low veld under irrigation, and that the owners will 
reap the success they deserve. At present it is intended to 
grow mainly fodder crops and lucerne for the fattening of 
stock drawn from the extensive ranching areas in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and later possibly to irrigate easily transportable 
summer crops, such as tobacco and cotton. 

At Naseby, near Que Que, Mr. T. Haddon is proceeding 
with the construction of an earthen storage dam which will 
irrigate some 40 acres of land. Considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in obtaining good foundations in the 
stream bed, and excavations had to be carried down to a 
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deptli of 12 feet in this section. Owing to the delay caused 
by this fact, it is unlikely that the dam will be completed 
to its full height this season, and a temporary spillway will 
have to be constructed. 

Mr. Bennett has practically completed the heightening 
of an existing storage clam on Pangula Farm, near Salis¬ 
bury, which will enable him to almost double his irrigable 
area. 

Water Requirements of Suminer Crops* —The article in 
the last issue of the Journal on the relation between weather 
factors and maize yields is of great value, as it definitely 
establishes the importance of satisfying the moisture re¬ 
quirements of the plants duiing the latter end of February 
and early March, combined with bright sunshine during this 
period, in order to obtain bumper crops. 

This ideal of course could best be obtained under irriga¬ 
tion, and it would be of value if definite experiments could 
be carried out to show the increased yields obtained by the 
artificial application of water to maize and other summer 
crops, during periods of drought, at the Matopo School of 
Agriculture. In any case, of course, it could not he claimed 
that it would be economical to instal irrigation schemes for 
the growth of summer crops in areas of fairly reliable rain¬ 
fall, but the utilisation of existing irrigation facilities during 
partial drought periods might be worth while, and this of 
course becomes of more importance in our semi-arid regions. 

In this connection the following extracts from Portieres 
'‘IJse of Water in Irrigation” are of interest, as sho%viiig‘ 
current practice in America:— 

^Tt has long been recognised that the artificial watering 
of crops in humid regions during drought periods results in 
increased yields. However, the cost of installing an irriga¬ 
tion system, coupled with the uncertainty as to how fre¬ 
quently it will be needed, has prevented anything like a 
general adoption of irrigation in such areas. The investiga¬ 
tions conducted by Milo B. Williams for the office of 
Experiment Stations have demonstrated that the economic 
advantages of irrigation in the Atlantic Coast States should 
not be measured wholly by increased yields or a better 
quality of products. Under intensive farming, where large 
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sums are expended for fertilisers, waiting* on rain before 
sowing the seed ma,.y proxe very costly. The farmer who 
can moisten the soil by artificial means and plant a crop 
gains the advantage of having highly fertilised soil utilised 
without delay from dry weather. One of the greatest 
advantages of- supplemental irrigation lies in the fact that 
irrigated crops with heavy yield and good quality can usually 
be marketed ahead of non-irrigated crops. 

The following table showing the number of partial 
drought periods at representative stations in the humid 
region of the United States of America during ten growing 
seasons, as compared with conditions at Mazoe and Bulawayo, 
is of interest. The standard of partial drought in America 
is a consecutive period of 15 days or over with less than 
1 inch of rain; our standard is more rigid, viz., a consecutive 
period of 10 days with less than 0.10 inch of rain on any 
one day during period November to March, so that if 
analysed on the American standard, our number of drought 
periods would be greater than shown in the table. 


Station, 

Av»-rage 

annual 

rainfall, 

inches. 

Number of 
partial drought 
periods in 
ten seasons. 

Number 
of days 
ij'rig ttion 
required. 

Ames, Iowa . 

30.39 

23 

190 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

29.78 

27 

292 

Vineland, Few Jersey ... 

47.47 

46 

352 

Columbia, South Carolina 

47.55 

62 

568 

Selma, Alabama. 

50.75 

60 

724 

Mazoe, S. Rhodesia. 

33.58 

22 

305 

Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia 

24.34 

34 

596 


C. L. 11. 
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The Army Worm. 

{LAPHYGMA EXEMPTA, WLK.) 

{Concluded,) 


By Eupeet W. Jack, Chief Entomologist. 


Origin of Oytbreaks and General RemarlcSa. —It is (!om« 
paratively simple to grasp the process of oscillation, of an 
insect between comparative scarcity and ^abundance under 
the influence of natural checks, but this particular insect 
appears to oscillate rapidly bet-ween great abundance and 
practical, if not complete, absence. The transition from one 
to the other is astoundingly abrupt, and the operation of 
known controlling factors does not appear adequately to 
explain it. Whenever outbreaks of the pest have occurred in 
the Colony, caterpillars have been collected in numbers in a 
nearly full-grown stage in the field. These caterpillars have 
yielded large numbers of moths in the insectary, and there 
is no doubt that vast numbers of moths emerged in the field. 
In actual fact the moths have been repeatedly observed in 
numbers, especially around light, during the period when 
cage breeding sliowmd that they should have been on the wing. 
Yet no noticeable brood of caterpillars has followed in these 
localities. In a comparatively short time the moths dis¬ 
appear, and that is the end of the visitation for the time 
being. 

Caterpillars of the recent outbreak, collected at Salis¬ 
bury, yielded comparatively few parasites (certainly less than 
20 per cent.) in comparison with the moths which appeared. 
It is not credible that the next generation of caterpillars 
could have been uniformly exterminated either by parasites 
or disease before they became visible, although, if the mot-hs 
had laid eggs in the same locality as previously, the cater« 
pillars might well have suffered very severely during this 
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generation from parasite attack and been reduced eventually 
to comparatively small numbers. 

A theory, which at least partially fits observed facts, is 
that the moths commonly migrate great distances before lay¬ 
ing eggs. Such migrations, as in the case of the swarm 
locusts, may require the stimulus of great abundance before 
they occur. As the moths fly at night, they would hardly be 
observed in the act of flight. 

The limited number of observations made in the insectary 
this season, indicating that the female moths do not attain 
sexual maturity as quickly as some allied species, is con¬ 
sistent with the idea of migration. The moths of the common 
cutworm {Euxoa segetum) lay freely within two days of 
emergence from the pupae. The present species appears to 
require at least six days* and often considerably more. 
During six days of active life the moths could no doubt cover 
very great distances, as they appear to be comparatively 
strong fliers. 

The distances insects may cover on the wing are not 
fully realised. Everyone knows, of course, that flying 
locusts may cover hundreds of miles in their migrations, but 
few realise that even such comi)aratively fragile insects as 
butterflies may cover similar divStances. The white butterflies 
{Gatopsilia florella, etc.), already referred to in this article, 
commonly keep flying steadily in a more or less south-westerly 
direction for weeks on end in the spring. The speed of flight 
is at least ten miles per hour, and flying eight hours during 
the day, a minimum of 80 miles per day would be covered. 
A six-days’ flight would thus produce a migration of nearly 
500 miles. If the moths of the army worm migrate, they 
might cover at least an equal distance as the butterflies in 
a similar period of time. 

The question cannot, however, be regarded as decided. 
The great difficulty lies in ascertaining where the insects 
come from and where they go to. Little data are available con¬ 
cerning outbreaks in neighbouring States preceding and 
following outbreaks in this Colony, and it has not been found 
possible as yet to trace definite migrations of the insect. t 

*Since the above was written, information has been received from the 
South Africa Union of eggs having been laid four days after the moth 
emerged from the pupa. 

fAvailable records do not appear to lend support to any theory of 
migration between Southern Rhodesia and the South Africa Union. 
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All tliat can be said is that snob meagre iiiformation as is 
available is not iiiconsistent with the theory of migration. 

It is obvious that a migratory habit might be greatly 
to the benefit of the species, particula'iiy in regard to shaking 
off the attentions of rapidly increasing parasites. Instinct 
might also lead the moths to seek the most favourable 
climate for the next brood of caterpillars in relation to the 
time of year. The brown locust, which normally frequents 
the drier parts of South Africa, gradually, in the course of 
a cycle of increase, spreads further and further afield, until 
the flying swarms in the dry season may invade and lay eggs 
ill country which has a heavy rainfall in the wet season. A 
humid environment is, however, conducive to spread of 

deadly disease in this species of locust, and it seems highly 
significant that as soon as the hoppers, which hatch with the 
first rains from the eggs laid by this species, obtain wings 
in such a climate as that of Southern Rhodesia or the 
Northern Transvaal, the winged swarms make all haste out of 
the country in a westerly or south-westerly direction, where a 
less humid environment is normally to be found. Fresh 
swarms may or may not invade the Colony from the west 
the following dry season. 

It is to be noted that the caterpillars of the army worm 
have been met with in Salishiiry on a number of occasions 
when no real outbreak has occurred during that particular 
season. These caterpillars might be the offspring of a com¬ 
paratively few migrating moths, or it is possible that, under 
conditions which keep the insect from increasing unduly, 
generation may follow geiiexation unobserved in the same 
locality. There are no data on wdiich to form an opinion on 
this point. 

The outstanding point is, however, abundantly clear, 
namely, that when vast numbers of caterpillars have occurred 
and produced myriads of moths in any given locality no 
comparable second generation has followed in the same 
locality, nor indeed in the Colony at all."^ This has been 

*The use of the adjective “comparable” is to be noted. Instances 
have occurred in which the caterpillars have appeared again in com¬ 
paratively small numbers after an interval which would allow of their 
being the offspring of moths bred from the main outbreak in the same 
locality. Such occurrences are exceptional and have no bearing on the 
question of what becomes of the myriads of moths bred out from a 
general outbreak. 
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aoted so many times that unless the moths do migrate great 
distances Tinder these circnmtances some very niiiisnal 
explanation of the phenomenon must be still to seek. 

CONTROL. 

It is usually a very much easier task to write a section 
on methods of controlling an insect pest in an article or 
book than to advise farmers effectively when confronted with 
a statement of the actual position. 

The literatnre concerning various species of army 
worm contains a great deal of information concerning 
methods of preventing the pest from invading cultivated 
lands after the ^^army’’ movement has appeared. It does 
not, however, give information of much practical value to a 
farmer who has found several hundreds of acres of maize 
infested throughout. Yet during the first stages of the out¬ 
break at the beginning of the present jesiv this was usually 
the position as stated by the farmer. Under such con¬ 
ditions the position undoubtedly seems rather hopeless. 

Vigilance .—It was found, however, that, after the first 
alarm had sounded, the proportion of cases in which it was 
possible to give effective advice increased very considerably, 
due to the fact that farmers had been led by news of the 
outbreak to examine not only their maize lands, but the 
surrounding veld and land under fallow or crops other than 
maize. ^‘Eternal vigilance is the price of safety.’’ Even 
though vigilance may fail to save a crop already generally 
infested, the chances are certainly very much better if an 
infestation is noted in its earliest stages than if it remains 
unnoticed until appreciable damage to the crops calls the 
farmer’s attention to ‘‘^something wrong.” In the case of a 
heavy infestation a crop of maize may disappear between 
Saturday and Monday, as, indeed, occurred in more than one 
instance during the recent outbreak. It is, however, 
practically certain that the caterpillars causing this disap¬ 
pearance would have been visible to a close investigator on 
these crops or on grass in the 'same lands for a week or more 
previous to this fatal week-end. Similarly, it is highly pro¬ 
bable that losses could have been appreciably lessened had 
farmers generally possessed the necessary acquaintance with 
the appearance of the pest in its early stages and been on 
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the iook-»ont for it between Cbristmas and tlie end of the 
year. Sporadic pests of this nature, capable of inflicting 
great damage within a short space of time, are particularly 
to be dreaded and watched for, on account of the fact that 
the period admitting of effective action is very limitecL 

Infested Crops .—As already mentioned, the main 
difficulty lies with crops which are more or less generally 
infested when the insect is noticed. It would be a consider- 
able advance if some method of guarding against such in¬ 
festation could bo discovered. Without doubt in the great 
majority of such attacks the infestation commenced on the 
grass—^mostly rapoko grass—on the lands, but a com¬ 
paratively small amount of this grass appears to have sufficed. 
Moreover, there are well authenticated cases in which the 
eggs were clearly laid on the maize itself or on maize suckers. 
Apparently only small plants or small suckers attracted the 
female moths for this purpose. It would appear, therefore, 
that the cleanest cultivation may not he a complete safeguard 
against egg-iaying on the lands, but as a general statement 
it does appear that it affords a considerably better chanci‘ 
of escaping attack, and perhaps safeguards the crop to an 
effective extent after the maize has attained a certain size. 
This size, unfortunately, cannot be accurately defined from 
available data. Rapoko grass is a weed which encourages 
several pests of maize, and no mistake can he made in making 
every effort to keep it and other weeds as thoroughly sup¬ 
pressed as possible. It is realised, however, that there is a 
limit to practicabilities in this direction. 

Trap Crops .—A matter which calls for investigation is 
the possibility of utilising an attractive grass as a trap crop. 
Teff grass (Eragrostis ahyssinica) seems to offer possibilities 
in this connection, but it is necessary to ascertain whether 
the attractiveness of this grass to egg-laying females is 
sufficiently strong to overcome the counter-attraction of 
rapoko and other grasses which may be growing in the 
lands. If army worm were an annual pest tests could 
readily be made, but effecfive tests are difficult in the case 
of pests which appear irregularly, sometimes at intervals of 
several years. The fact that the insect has so far tended to 
languish in confinement adds to the difficulty. 
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Lead Arsenate .—Many farmers have expressed dis¬ 
appointment at the lack of an effective spray wkidi could be 
applied^ without injury, directly to the maize plants and 
kill the caterpillars. The position in regard to this appears 
to be as follows, on the basis of existing data:— 

The standard sprays for leaf-eating insects are insoluble 
compounds of arsenic, such as lead arsenate, Paris green 
(aceto-arsenite of copper), calcium arsenate, etc. Maize 
is, however, very susceptible to arsenical poisoning, and 
only the most stable and insoluble of these compounds can 
be applied with safety. This is lead arsenate. The very 
stability of this compound, however, makes it a slow acting 
poison, and caterpillars of any size do not succumb readily 
from eating foliage sprayed with it. Moreover, it seems to 
have some repellent action, and sprayed foliage is not readily 
eaten in quantity. This repellent action may be quite useful 
in protecting the plants actually sprayed, but it would appear 
necessary to spray the whole crop in order to secure effective 
protection. Another drawback lies in the fact that a 
uniform covering of the leaves of maize is not readily 
secured. 

In experiments carried out at Salisbury, army worm 
caterpillars, continuously offered maize foliage sprayed with 
arsenate of lead powder 1 lb. in 25 gallons of water, fed 
freely for only about two days. The actual mortality was, 
however, low. A similar low mortality was recorded in an 
operation in the field, where 70 acres of maize were sprayed 
by means of power sprayers with arsenate of lead (powder) 
1 lb. in 30 gallons of water, plus the requisite quantity of 
^^spreader.^’ The manager, in the latter case, was inclined 
to regard the application as a failure, but this is question¬ 
able. An entomologist, 'vvho examined the field five days 
after spraying, recorded that the vast majority of the cater¬ 
pillars appeared sick and were not feeding. 

The cost of applying lead arsenate to a field of maize is 
not prohibitive. This insecticide can he bought in quantity 
in Salisbury at about Is. 3d. per lb., and with the power 
sprayer mentioned above, the quantity of liquid used for ten 
acres was reported at the low figure'^of 250 gallons, the cost 
for material at 11b. in 25 gallons being thus Is. 3cl. per acre. 
The practical point is, however, that power sprayers are 
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necessary to cover any considerable acrea«‘<^. (ff maize and 
tliat these are only available in very -exceptional mstaiices. 

Further tests with lead arsenate are certainly iieedecl,, 
but it would seem that under existing* conditiona its low 
killing* power is a ga’eat drawback in retcr-eiice to cffeci-ivc?' 
use. If it could be used over infested patches of liniitecl 
extent to prevent spread of the pest,, or if, say, a dozen 
sprayed rows on the outside w-ould protect a crop from in* 
vasion, it would be decidedly useful, but the probability 
appears to be that the insects would leave the sprayed plants 
more or less alone and move off to the iinspi’ayed parts of the 
field. In anj^ case, uncertainty as to its exact effect on the 
caterpillars makes it undesirable to reconnneiid its imv to 
the farmers. Experience in the Union of vSouth Africa also 
appears to be discouraging in referenc(^ to (U)ntrol of army 
worm with this insecticide. 

Contact S-jjmys ,—Experiments have been carried out 
from time to time with contact sprays, other than those con¬ 
taining soluble arsenic, against this pest, but the results 
have been discouraging. Sprays tested have included paraffin 
emulsion (stock solution, diluted 1:9)., nicotine sulphate 
(40 per cent., diluted 1: 1,000, plus 1 oz. soft soap per 
gallon) and a miscible oil (3: 100). Hairy caterpillars are 
readily killed by paraffin emulsion, but the smooth army 
worm caterpillars a-re little affected. T'he other applicatvions 
were also ineffective. 

Mechanical DcHtfuctlon, —Many small (U’ops were saverl 
during the recent outbreak by sending native labourers 
through the fields to destroy tlie caterpillars in one way or 
another. The caterpillars have been sliaken off the plant-s 
and the natives have crushed them on the soil, eiiJier with 
some suitable implement, such as a short piocio of plank, or. 
not infrequently, with their feet. Using short planks and 
doing the work very thoroughly, it was found that one native 
required four days to clean up an acre. Ib’actical fanners, 
however, reported much benefit from less Ihoroiigh, inethodB, 
the^ natives working thtougdi rapidly, destroying ilm bulk 
of the fallen caterpillars ivitli their feet and not aiming at, 
anything approaching a 100 per cent. kill. 
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Use of harrows, brush drags, etc., on the crops did not 
appear to produce much benefit and was apt to cause con¬ 
siderable direct injury to tlie crops. 

One method which might be worth testing lies in the 
use of an arch cultivator fitted with discs or shovels, in such 
a way as to hill up the rows. A piccanin coiilcl precede the 
implement to disturb the plants and cause the caterpillars to 
fail to the ground, or a bush could be fixed for the same pur¬ 
pose ill front of the cultivator. A large proportion of the 
caterpillars should be buried by this procedure if the soil is 
in good tilth. There has been no opportunity of testing 
this method in the field, but laboratoiw experiments in bury¬ 
ing the caterpillars under one, two and three inches of loose, 
dry soil gave the result that the majority of those so buried 
failed to reach the surface, results, as might be expected, 
being better with caterpillars of smaller size. It is 
particularly to be noted that the Entomological Branch is 
not ill a position definitely to recommend this procedure. 
Thorough field tests are necessary. It is merely put forward 
as a suggestion in case any farmer during the next outbreak 
cares to try it. It cannot be tested in the meantime. 

Foisofh Baits .—A method developed by the farmers in 
one district during a local outbreak a few years ago was the 
use of the lower leaves and suckers of maize, available coarse 
grass, etc., dipped in arsenite of soda solution (locust 
poison, 1:200, or arsenite of soda 1 lb. in 20 gallons of 
water). The bait was strewn along the rows near to, but not 
touching the growing plants, and the latter were immediately 
disturbed to make the caterpillars fall. A considerable pro¬ 
portion was stated to have l)een poisoned before regaining 
the plants. It is judged that the bait is only effective as 
long as it remains moist. The addition of two gallons of 
molasses to oacli ten gallons of the dilute solution might help 
U) keep the bait wet longer, but experiments to date have 
not revealed any actual attraction exercised by either sugar 
or molasses on the caterpillars. Possibly they drink more 
greedily of,the >sweetened solution than of the plain solution, 
but they readily poison themselves with the plain solution. 
This method is decidedly laborious and gives only a moderate 
return .for labour expended. 
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Use of Fifison on Grass in Lands, .,[t is a coiBiitoii 

position, for tlie caterf)iUaivs to ])e confined temporarily to tlic? 
g'rass between the rows ot maize in the lands. These cater¬ 
pillars can be killed readily <>iu)ug‘h with ursenite of soda 
solutionj and the death of the g-rass is desirable in any case. 
The difficulty is to wet tlie grass withoxit wetting th,e inaizcn 
This is not at all easily accomx)lished with a spray pimip, and 
tlie procedure has been considered too dangerous with these 
machines in the hands of natives. Watering cans naturally 
suggest themselves, and some farmers report having need 
these to good effect. Their small capacity and the lahonr 
and difficulty of constantly refiilling tlieiri are very great 
drawbacks. Their use between rows of maize calls for tlie 
greatest care, as the solution is deadly to any green plaiits 
which become whetted wdth it. 

PROTECTION OF CROPS FROM INVASION AND 
PREVENTION OF SPREAD. 

Protection of crops from invasion !)y caterpillars 
generated elsewhere is an eminently feasible unclertakiiigj 
and good wmrk in this connection w’as carried out dtiring the 
recent outbreak. The methods used are also in many 
instances applicable to prevention of spread of the pest in a 
maize field already partially infested. 

Arsenite of Soda Sohition. —The locust poison dis¬ 
tributed during the recent outl)i‘eak is a plain solution of 
arsenite of soda (80 per cent.), consisting of 10^. lbs. of 
arsenite of soda dissolved in each gallon of water. This 
concentrated solution is diluted for use writh 200 times its 
bulk of water, roughly 3 fluid ozs. (6 tablespoonfulB) to ii 
petrol tin of waiter. Whilst during the early ;pa.rt of i'.he out¬ 
break reliable information wuis lacking as to the effect of this 
solution on the caterpillars when used as a. i^lain (•ontact 
poison — -that is, apart from })e.ing drunk hy the insects— ex¬ 
perience soon demonstrated that it killed cj/uicikly and surely 
when it wetted the caterpillars, even thoiigli these were on a 
dry, absorbent surface, such as bare soil, wlricli did not afford 
them opportunity of drinking the liquid. Following assur¬ 
ance to this effect, cattle dip, which is also a solution of 
arsenite of soda, usually with a certain quan.tity of tar 
products and soap added, -was also used to good effect. The 
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amount of arseiiite of soda in a gallon of 1: 400 cattle dip 
is less than that in a gallon of locust poison, and the dilution 
recommended was therefore about 4 ozs. (8 tablespoonfiils) 
in a petrol tin of water. No hesitation need be felt in using 
cattle dip in emergency, for, although cattle dip may fail 
as a bait on account of the distasteful ingredients contained, 
the greatest execution, as in the case of locust destruction, 
is in practice inflicted by contact spraying. 

Infested grass near maize lands can be sprayed with the 
poison and the caterpillars so destroyed. Badly infested 
patches of limited extent in a maize land can be sacrificed 
to prevent further spread of the pest if no other method of 
cleaning them up can be adopted. Wherever caterpillars are 
numerous in a position to be sprayed without injuring grow¬ 
ing crops, the poison can be used to good effect. 

It is, however, in conjunction with defensive trenches 
and furrows that the poison can be used with the greatest 
safety and economy. 

Defensive TTenches and Furrows ,—Probably the most 
effective type of protective furrow is that known in the 
United States of America as a dust furrow, but as army worm 
outbreaks in Soitthern Rhodesia occur during the wet season 
it is not necessary to describe the method of construction 
here. Actually, however, the weather was dry during the 
recent outbreak, and at the Experiment Station, Salivsbury, a 
ridge of finely sifted soil was used by the manager as an 
addition to a trench for a short period, and it was interesting 
to watch the futile attempts of the army caterpillars to scale 
the side, which made an incline of about 50 degrees with the 
surface of the soil. A fall of rain, of course, makes such a 
protection of very little value. 

A useful form of trench is about 18 inches deep, with a 
perpendicular or undercut side towards the crop to be pro¬ 
tected. There may be some slight advantage in having both 
sides perpendicular, for reasons which will appear later. 
Post holes tw^o feet or so in depth can be sunk at the bottom 
of the trench at frequent intervals and help to concentrate 
the caterpillars. A farmer who constructed such a trench 
informed the writer that not only was the bottom of the 
trench entirely hidden under a writhing mass of caterpillars, 
but that every post hole was full to overflowing. 
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Methods of coiistriicting* such trendies vary witli tlie 
implements available on any particular farm. The trendies 
are usually r-oiiglied out with, more or less vSiiitable aiiinial- 
drawn implements and are then completed with hand labour. 
A Martin ^‘Ditcher'’ is amongst the most suitable iinpleineiitSj 
but single-furrow mouldboard ploughs and even ridging 
ploughs were used to good effect. 

Where the arsenical spray is being* employed it is hardly 
necessary to sink post holes. A common practice has = been 
to puli up the outer rows of the maize plants and to strew- 
these along the bottom of the trench, then to give them a 
good wetting with the poison. It is well to avoid being too 
lavish with the plants to begin wuth, as, if the fight is at all 
prolonged, several renewals of the greenstuff may be 
necessary. Coarse grass can be used instead of maize. At 
the bottom of a trench the poison keeps moist considerably 
longer than it would exposed to sun and wind on the surface, 
and the value of steep walls to the trench on both sides in 
affording maximum protection to the poison from the sun 
is clear. As long as the poison is moist the caterpillars tend 
to suck it up, irrespective of the nature of the surface on 
which it rests; moreover, the caterpillars tend to become 
wetted in crawling* over the moist surface. Experience has 
shown that caterpillars falling into such a trench do not 
alwaj’^s leave it readily, and it lias been suggested that the 
comparatively cool conditions at the bottom of the trench 
tend to make them sluggish. They also tend to crawl under 
the shelter of the leaves w-hen the sun is shining into the 
trench, and here again they tend to come into contact with 
the poisonous solution, wliich remains moist for a consider¬ 
able time on the undersides of the leaves and stalks. 

From the mechanical standpoint a hard-'^valled trench is 
not an insurmountable barrier to the caterpillars, but it 
checks them for a considerable time and causes them to con¬ 
centrate. It is necessary, therefore, to watch the trench 
and to use the spray pump when and where necessary. 

One point on w^hich further information is needed is 
whether the caterpillars continue marching at night. Ob¬ 
servations made at Salisbury during the recent outbreak and 
reports from farmers and others concerned with the, pest have 
all indicated that inarching stops at night, with the inference 
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that the trenches can he left at sundown and need no further 
attention until sunrise. This has in general been the 
practice. Mori observations are, however, necessary before 
this cessation of activity at night can be regarded as an 
established fact, and farmers will be best advised to make 
their own observations in this comiection. If this is the 
regular habit of the insect, it is certainly a very convenient 
one from the farmers’ point of view. 

When it has been incdnveiiient to construct a proper 
trench, or available labour has been insufecient, or action 
has had to be taken in a great hurry, a number of ordinary 
rough furrows have frequently been interposed between the 
crop and the advancing menace. These have the effect of 
checking the speed of the vanguard and causing a con¬ 
centration of the caterpillars, thus admitting of good work 
with the spray pumps. Reports are to the effect that this 
method is reasonably effective, the caterpillars apparently 
becoming confused and checked on the rough ground. 

Methods used to protect crops can, as already stated, 
generally be used to isolate infested patches in the maize 
field, although the question of damage by trampling needs 
to be taken into consideration in using implements drawn by 
oxen. In the case of infested patches of limited extent it 
would appear most economical to sacrifice them and kill the 
caterpillars by spraying with arsenite of soda solution or 
cattle dip. 

Mechanical Destruction in Defence .—Mechanical 
measures which give poor results on ploughed ground and 
damage the crop may be used to better eft’ect on com¬ 
paratively smooth uncultivated gToimd. A roadway ofi'ers 
the best opportunity in this connection. Implements used 
include harrows turned upside down and interwoven with 
branches, bunches of trek chains, trek chains looped behind 
the cross bars of a harrow, brush drags, consisting of bushes 
secured to a cross bar and weighted down, and other devices 
w'hich will suggest themselves to the practical farmer. Such 
methods may be used in emergency, but entail constant 
labour and are inferior to the combination of furrows or 
trenches with-the spray pump and arsenical solution. 
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WARNING* 

The poisonous nature of arsenite of soda must never be 
overlooked when employing it as an insecticide* It lias 
apparently a saline taste, wliicli herbivorous animals find 
pleasant. Fot only will cattle, mules, etc., lick up the dry 
powder like salt, but they are liable also to lick up soil 
saturated with the solution. Moreover, they drink the liquid 
readily, and freely graze sprayed pasture. Stock should be 
kept a'way from sprayed pasture until a good loashing shoioer 
of rain has fallen. Ground should not be allowed to become 
saturated with the liquid, an accident which is most likely to 
occur where vessels are being filled. Open vessels contain¬ 
ing the liquid should not be allowed to remain unguarded. 
In other words, ordinary commonsense precautions need 
carefully to be observed. 

jSTew information contained in the foregoing article has 
been accumulated in collaboration by the technical officers 
of the Entomological Branch, including Mr. J. K. Chorley, 
Mr. A. Cufhbertson and the writer. Mr. Cuthbertson has 
been in charge of the breeding work in the insectary. Mr. 
S. D. Timson, of the Agricultural Branch, contributed 
valuable observations bearing on the question of recovery of 
maize plants after injury. 
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Making a Garden in Rhodesia. 


HINTS FOE BEGINNEES AND NEWOOMEES. 

(Continued,) 


By Mrs. E. M. V. Carnegie. 


Climbers* —There is usually room for a porch or two in 
the garden, and possibly a pergola, and in this country of 
verandahs we all have some sort of place for climbing plants. 
Fortunately there are quite a number that do extraordinarily 
well and very soon cover the space where they are wanted. 
Of course, in the towns or near by, it is possible to buy 
porches and pergolas ready-made, but for those who make 
gardens on the edge of beyond things are not quite so simple. 

If your porch is to be home-made, the standards, at all 
events, must be of iron, to withstand the ravages of the 
white ant. It is sheer waste of time to put in wood and 
hope for the best. There is no best where the termite is 
concerned. Piping can usually be easily procured and does 
excellently, for if you can only get short lengths Just for 
the bottom part, the rest can be made of wood, the uprights 
being stuck into the piping with cement. In many parts 
of Northern Rhodesia the bamboo is a great asset, and lends 
itself to all sorts of garden requirements. It is light and 
strong and makes excellent fences, porches, stakes, etc. 
Wire netting is also extremely useful in this direction, 
stretched edgeways between two posts. 

An excellent plan for shading a stoep without jhutting 
out the air is to make a screen of wire netting and piping 
about three feet away and cover it with creepers. Such a 
screen covered with Bignonia venusta (Golden Shower) or 
Antigmon leptopus, a lovely coral pink creeper that is 
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covered with, masses of bloom for eight or nine months at a 
time, is a sight not easily forgotten. Both these creepers 
have the'advantage of being evergreen and not too dense in 
growth. All the Bignonias are lovely, and although the 
Golden Shower is rather slow at first, the others grow fairly 
quickly, especially B. tweediana, which has a small leaf and 
quantities of yellow flowers. Bignonia Chainherlaini is 
cream with yellow throat. It grows quite freely and sends 
out long shoots, which root at every joint if allowed to rnii 
over the ground. Another Big 7 t 07 iia — Sj^eciosa —has a mauve 
flower and small leaves, and is a very dainty thing. They 
all grow well, either on porches or over a building, and 
require very little attention beyond being kept in their 
places. 

Bougainvillea everyone knows, and though it is difficult 
to strike and sloiv to get going, it quickly makes strong 
shoots once it starts. There are three kinds—^the magenta- 
purple, which is the commonest, a red and a terra cotta. 
The first is a glowing mass of colour, clashing with every¬ 
thing else and very typical of the country. The other two 
are much softer-toned and prettier, but seem somehow to 
have lost the Bougainvillea character. The terra cotta 
one is lovely trained on a white wall. There is one on the 
^^Monastery” wall at Sea Point, which arrests attention at 
once. The magenta one is rather too heavy for porches, hut 
makes an excellent hedge, as it will stand any amount of 
pruning and trimming. It can be grown also as a bushr-oT 
trained over an outbuilding, and it has been used to 
form a complete summer house, though this is rather risky, 
as it is supposed to be a favourite hiding place for snakes. 

A good climber for training on or near a verandah is 
the Shell Creeper (Fhaseolus caracalla). It grows very 
quickly and produces numbers of flowers like the inside of 
a shell, which have a very sweet scent. 

Another well-known one is Dutchman's Pipe, so called 
from the shape of the unopened buds. This is ArutoloGhia 
elegans, and it has a relative called A. ugas, with a much 
larger fldwer. They are both evergreen and very striking 
with their heavily-veined and velvety flowers. 

Three good white-flowered climbers are Beaumontia, 
Stephanotis and Mandevillea. The latter likes a wall to lean 
on. 
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A useful climber that can also be grown as a ^Veeping'^ 
shrub is Cryptostegia. It grows quickly from seed and has 
very pretty mauve and white funnel-shaped flowers. 

For a light porch or trellis Mamietia Bicolour would be 
very suitable. It has light foliage and red and yellow 
flowers. 

Then there are several different kinds of honeysuckle 
which all grow very readily. The English one keeps its 
sweetness and takes one straight hack to the lanes and 
hedges. The Japanese variety is yellow, hut not so sweet- 
scented nor so free-hlooming. The Kaffir honeysuckle is 
red, and there is another variety known as the Bush honey¬ 
suckle, or, hy a more high-sounding appellation, Lonicera 
gigantea superha ! 

The Passion Flowers grow very quickly and luxuriantly, 
and for that reason would probably be better on stout fences 
or pergolas. The Granadilla is the best known one, and is 
grown for its perfectly delicious fruit, tasting like a cross 
between a strawberry and a very ripe black currant. The 
purple Passion Flower (Passifloi^a coccinea) and tlie scarlet- 
flowered variety {Tacsonia ijolxemi) are both far more 
beautiful, and would be ’wonderful growui one on each side of 
an archway. 

There are three kinds of Potato Creeper, a white, a pale 
blue and a mauve—all sturdy growers—and the pale blue 
one especially beautiful, or seeming so, because there are not 
so very many blue climbers. Petrea ^oViitalu is one of them 
and is easily grown. It has flowers of a dark shade of saxe 
blue. 

Ipomea or Heavenly Blue Convolvulus is another, and 
is very well worth growing, for it covers itself with large, 
beautiful blue trumpet-shaped flowers, and simply revels in 
the sunshine. It is an annual, but scatters its seeds broad¬ 
cast and cheerfully comes up again year after year. There 
is perhaps not another such showy climber in the whole list, 
and the patch of colour it makes against a dark background 
is wonderful. All the convolvulus family grow very easily 
and deserve a place in the garden, though they are more satis¬ 
factory if planted near some perennial climber, so that when 
they die down there is no gap. The Moonflower is a 
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convolvulus with large white flowers which open at dusk and 
fill the air with fragrance like that of the night-scented stock, 

Cobea scandens is a rather heavy creeper with helUike 
flowers that are first green and then inanve. It would look 
well grown with something very light, like Mma lohata or 
the Cardinal Climber. The former is an annual, with spikes 
of flowers growing in pairs from every leaf base all along 
the stem, red and j^ellow-like flames— a very pretty thing, and 
a great contrast to Cohea, The Cardinal Climber would be 
equally effective, as it has the most delicate, finely-cut 
foliage, like long sprays of fern, and starry red flowers all 
over it. This is an annual too, but reproduces itself with 
little or no encouragement and is very well worth having, 
though it is not dense enough to grow by itself. 

The Canary Creeper is another annual, very pretty and 
bright yellow—a rather unusual colour—^but rather delicate. 
It should have a sheltered spot and a climber with more 
*'body’’ to lean on. 

The Zimbabwe Creeper, Wistaria and Piieraria all have 
mauve flowers, the last-named growing very freely. It is 
sometimes called “Jack and the Bean Stalk” from its rapid 
growth, and is probably at its best climbing over a building. 
It has large masses of pea-shaped flowers of a rather dark 
shade of mauve. 

There are also the Tecomas—^each wonderful. Tecoma 
grandiflora is a glorious sight when in bloom, with masses of 
large orange-coloured flowers and shining leaves. Tecoma 
jasminoides has red and white blossoms and is a very dainty 
creeper, as is also its sister, Tecoma Australis. 

There seems almost an unlimited choice, for besides 
these, which have all been tried and found suitable for 
Bhodesia, there are many others, and all the climbing roses, 
so there should really he no difficulty in covering porches and 
trellises of whatever size and situation. The difficulty indeed 
seems to he which to choose out of so many. Some we must 
have, for a porch or pillar or pergola does make an “incident” 
in the garden and relieve it from flatness, and is a very 
great asset judiciously placed. 

About the planting of them. Annual climber seeds 
shorild be sown in boxes about August or September and 
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transplanted to tlieir permanent place in the garden as soon' 
as they show ahoiit six or eight leaYes. They will flower for 
eight or nine months if given a little enconragement' in the- 
form of mannre water once a week and a freqnent taking off 
of all dead flowers and seed pods. The soil round the roots 
should he constantly loosened and dug over, and a sharp look- 
ont kept for the white ant. A little Epsom salts dug round 
the root helps to keep the enemy off and does not hurt the 
plant. 

The perennials should be sown in the autumn and 
planted out in early spring, when all chance of frost has gone. 
In July or August they should all he pruned hack and tied 
to their supports, dead wood taken away and any branches 
that seem to be overcrowding others cut off, to leave room 
for the new shoots that wifi he appearing in vSeptemher. In 
some parts spring comes a week or two earlier, and pruning 
must he done accordingly. It is easy to see when the new 
buds are swelling—that is, the leaf buds—and as soon as the 
first sign of rising sap appears pruning should begin. 

Shrubs,— Flowering shrubs are most satisfactory things 
to grow, and can be used wdth great advantage even in a 
small garden. They are pretty at the corner of a flower bed 
or in the lawn, and, carefully placed, will often hide an ugly 
spot or shut out an undesirable view. They can he used as a 
hedge too, and some are more suited for this than ior' 
planting singly, especially the bushy, compact-growing, 
evergreen ones. 

Plumbago is ideal for hedging, as anyone will agree who 
has seen the hedge in full bloom at the manager’s home on 
the Globe and Phoenix Mine. There is such a riot of colour 
at that corner—yellow, red, pink, magenta, mauve and blue 
all in flower at the same time, and so evidently rejoicing in 
the Rhodesian sunshine that it makes one glad to be alive. 
If an artist could reproduce it he would never he believed, 
except by those who had actually seen it. 

The yellow is the flower of the Silver Oak, which is not 
a shrub but a fast-growing evergreen tree; the red and the 
pink different varieties of Hibiscus; the magenta, the 
familiar Bougainvillea, while Jacaranda supplies the mauve 
and the Plumbago' hedge the blue. ’ As a background there 
are numerous shades of green, and quite probably there are 

F 
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otker colours as well, Sucli a massing* of sliniks and trees 
is glorious, but not many small gardens would have room 
for thoni all. 

To go back to the Phimhago. There are two kinds, both 
indigenous and very hardy. The saxe blue one is F, ca/pefisis 
a/fid the lesser known variety Plumbago larpenta% This is 
dark blue and is familiar to those who live north of the 
Zambesi, as it grows on almost every ant hill and transplants 
well. 

There are many kinds of Hibiscus and they are all 
evergreen and most of them suitable for either massing or 
growing singly. As a rule the double-flowered shrubs are 
more compact in growth than the single varieties and there¬ 
fore more suitable for hedges. The single ones are: 
Hibiscus carmmep Hibiscus zeyheri (orange), Hihisctis 
sinensis S. (pink), Hibiscus sinensis (orange), Hibiscus 
sytiacus S. (mauve), Hibiscus mutahilis (white)* The white 
one turns pink as the flower fades at the end of the day, and 
has a rather smaller bloom than the coloured ones. There is 
also a single red one with crinkly petals and a very long 
pistil, very pretty but rather deficient in the matter of 
foliage. The double ones are Hibiscus syriacus (white and 
mauve) and Hibiscus sinensis, with brilliant scarlet double 
flowers and dark green .shining leaves, a very sturdy shrub 
and splendid for filling a corner. 

The Cassin is indigenous and grows very quickly into a 
fine bushy shrub, which is covered with masses of yellow 
flowers, just at the time when flowers are scarce. 

If you want to see Poinsettia at its best, grow it at the 
foot of a beefwood tree, or some dark leaved shrub that is 
evergreen. This applies specially to the scarlet variety, but 
also to the pink and yellow.. The flowers last a long time in 
water if the stalks are first burnt at the end. 

Duranta pluinieri is a very pretty dark green shrub with 
masses of pale blue flowers like forget-me-nots, followed by 
clusters of yello’w berries. 

There is also a white Duranta, just as attractive and free 
flowering. 

If you want to cover a large space or an ugly bit of 
wall, try the terra cotta Bauhinia, It is an indigenous 
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shrill} and accustomed to sprawl, so give it plenty of room. 
In a very little time it will have turned the iigiy spot into 
a Haise of glory, for it has almost as many flowers as leaves, 
shaped something like a Nasturtium, and bright terra 
cotta red. It needs to be seen to be properly appreciated. 
There is also a mauve one—very sweet scented—and a 
white. The white you can seen on the way to the Falls and 
everywhere beyond, with crinkled and curly flowers like 
orchids. 

Another shrub from the Zambesi Valley is the 
Lassiandra. This needs a rather sheltered position, as it 
cannot stand much frost. It is worth taking care of, for it 
has large rich purple flowers and soft downy leaves, which 
turn orange and scarlet in the winter. 

These brilliant foliaged plants should have a place in 
every garden, as they provide colour when colour is scarce. 

Alstonia is another of them and is lovely at all times, 
for when in bloom it bas large loose bunches of jasmine-like 
white flowers, ond as soon as these are flnished all the 
shining green leaves turn red and gold, clothing the tree in 
beauty till the new green comes again. 

A favourite shrub where there is plenty of room is 
Frangipani. It is a quick grower and always in bloom. 
There are three kinds, the cream with yellow centre, which 
is best known, a pink and a terra cotta shade. The flowers 
have a lovely scent and can be used for the house by putting 
each one separately on to a stalk of grass, when they look 
like lilies, specially if mixed with grass foliage. 

Azaleas and Oleanders take very kindly to Bhodesian 
conditions and there are several varieties of both, red, pink, 
white and mauve, which all bloom freely and remain in flower 
a long time. 

The lemon scented Verbena is easy to grow and the 
leaves are said to keep away mosquitoes. They may or they 
may not, but in any case they are very refreshingly fragrant 
and worth growing if only for the potpourri jar. 

One of the very nicest shrubs for a hedge is the scarlet 
Bottlehrush (Calistemon coccineua), and it is equally suitable 
to stand alone. It is evergreen, very graceful, and covered 
with scarlet flowers in the shape of a bottlebrush, which 
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seem to attract tlie loveliest birds in tlie garden^ making 
it doubly beautiful. If grown as a hedge, it is better to top 
it and keep it fairly low and shrubby, watering it well in 
dry weather. Fortunately the white ant does not seem to 
care for it—an additional advantage. , If kept to about 
eight feet in height, it makes' a complete screen in about two 
years from seed and a year from the time it is. usually got 
from a florist or nurseryman. 

Buddleias grow rapidly and can be had in two varieties,, 
a yellow-flowered and a purple. The foliage is grey green 
and very pretty until it is discovered by a particular species 
of butterfly, which chooses it whenever possible as a nursery 
for thousands of little caterpillars, when it ceases to look 
attractive, 

Lantana is a very gay fellow, flaunting a robe of red and 
yellow velvet, w-hich is very brilliant in the sunshine. He 
comes of a fairly large family, having pink and yellow, white, 
and yellow relatives, and also a dwarf connection, Lantana 
mlvicefolia, which has mauve, verbena-like flowers continually 
in bloom. This is a splendid little shrub for the corner of 
a border, for it is compact in growth and evergreen. 

There are two Holmskioldias, one with terra cotta flowers 
and one with yellow, or rather yellow and green. They are 
somewhat sprawly and should he put at the back of a border 
or in a spot devoted to shrubs only. The flowers grow all 
along the stem and the branches are fine for cutting. 

Datura is the white moonflower, quite distinct from the 
convolvulus type of moonflower. It is a fairly large shrub, 
with huge white flowws like bells, which are very beautiful, 
very sweet-scented and very poisonous. It has a yellow 
cousin with the same properties. 

The Pomcianas are ail lovely and show to greatest 
advantage standing alone on a lawn or in a bed. Poinciana 
pulcherrima has red "and yellow flowers growing in spikes 
something like the flower of the horse chestnut, but much 
looser and lighter looking, the stamens standing upright 
about three to four inches above the petals. The foliage is 
very ornamental, rather like a broad acacia leaf. Poinciana 
aurea is a yellow variety with long red stamens; Poinciana 
gilesii, a red one, called the Bird of Paradise flower, and 
Poinciana regia, another red, with leaves growing flatly like 
a cedar tree and generally known as the Flamboyant. 
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Anotker ckarming shrub for growing singly is 
Streptosolen, It is very hardy and evergreen and produces 
masses of small orange-coloured flowers. 

There are five or six varieties of Philadelphus or Syringa. 
This is not the tree with lilac-like flowers so well known in 
Africa, but the shrub that is often called mock orange, haying 
flowers very much like the orange tree in shape, colour and 
scent. It is deciduous, so should be planted amongst shrubs 
that are evergreen. 

Tecomas grow very quickly and form a splendid hedge, 
always full of big trusses of bright yellow flow^ers. There are 
two kinds, Tecoma Smith,ii and Tecoma Stans^ the first- 
named being yellow and red and having rather darker green 
foliage than Tecoma Stans, 

For making a light hedge Parldnsonia is ideal. It is a 
fairy-like shrub with trunk and branches always green, not 
brown, fine fern-like foliage and dainty yellow flowers. It 
also has very sharp thorns. It gro%vs readily from seed, 
which should be soaked in hot water a day or two before*' 
planting. 

There are, of course, very many more that have not been 
mentioned and which would probably do equally well in this 
country, and in addition to all these there are quite a number 
of flowering bushes in the veld which might with great 
advantage be grown in our gardens. 

All deciduous shrubs should be pruned when their leaves 
have fallen and evergreen ones in June or July, or just before 
the sap begins to rise. Some are earlier than others and 
must be watched and pruned at the proper time. About May 
or June the soil should be loosened and a good layer of 
manure dug in around their roots, and they should have a 
good soaking with water once a fortnight at least all through 
the dry weather. 

Practically all shrubs will gi^ow from cuttings and pro¬ 
duce a good-sized plant %"ery much more quickly than if grown 
from seed, though a more satisfactory. way to obtain them 
is to go to a nursery and pick and choose, getting advice at 
the same time as to how and where to grow them. 

(To he continued.) 

[The next instalment of this series of articles will deal 
with the kitchen garden.—^Ed.] 
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Dairying in Southern Rhodesia. 


OBVIOUS DEFECTS IN FARM BUTTERS AT 
OUR SHOWS. 


By F. A. LaaimaSj D.I)., Dairy Officer, 


There is perhaps nothing so displeavsiiig* to the eye of 
the discerniiig public as that of an exhibit of 20 lbs. or 30 
lbs. of butter of varying shades on a show. Possibly, very 
pale butter may lose none of its food value and in all other 
respects may be superior to a pound by its side delicately 
coloured; yet in nine cases out of ten the buyer will choose 
the coloured sample for preference. 

It should be remembered that the public bases its evalua¬ 
tion of quality on the butter supplied during* the spring and 
summer niontli.s, and when in the winter, due to lack of green 
and succulent feeds, the colour becomes pale, the general 
opinion is that the standard has been lowered and another 
supplier is looked for. 

Dairying in this Colony' is no longer a mere side line; 
to many it has become tlie most important branch of farming, 
and for this reason a standard quality and colour should be 
aimed at. To achieve this, provision must be made for the 
feeding of green fodder during the lean months. 

In all fairness, it cannot be said that the general run 
of farm butters on the shows this year were tastefully^ dis¬ 
played ; few of the pounds were correctly and neatly wrapped. 
This may only be a minor point, and many argue that it 
i.s the article inside the package that counts; be that as it 
may. The shopkeeper, however, tells us that an article 
neatly wrapped and tastefully displayed will always sell best, 
even though the quality he poor. 
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On the blitter score-card, five marks are allotted to fi.iiish. 
and general appearance. Few samples gained full points; 
usually a deduction of a singde point was made, and in quite 
a number as much as 2J points. Deduction of one point is 
seemingdy not great and would only bring down the score 
of a perfect butter from 100 per cent, to 99 per cent.; but 
when considering the five points allotted to finish as a per¬ 
centage, a deduction of one mark would actually mean 20 
per cent. 

During the summer months, owing to the great heal, 
the desired finish and general appearance is not always 
obtained, but certainly during winter, wlien the shows are 
held, there is little excuse for hutter that does not obtain full 
marks on this count. 

However, the most outstanding defect in the exhibits 
was that of flavour; few samples were of the delicate, creamy, 
nutty flavour so desirable, the majority being insipid or 
fl.at.’’ This is due to the lack of green feeds, and once 
again the necessity for making necessary provision is 
emphasised. Butter which lacks flavoiir, being free from 
objectionable taints, is termed "‘flat^’ or insii)id. 

Amongst the causes of this defect may be mentioned the 
following: — 

(1) Lack of green and succulent feeds. 

(2) Insufficient ripening of the cream or ripening at 
low temperature. 

(S) Excessive washing of the butter when in the 
granular stage. 

(4) Addition of insufficient salt. 

Gream during the winter should be churned at least 
twice a week, and for preference every third day. To aid 
the growth of lactic acid so necessary in churning and 
fiavour, especially when no starter is added to assist in 
ripening, the cream should be ripened in a clean atmosphere 
at an even temperature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

As stated, ‘‘ flat ’’ condition may also be due to excessive 
washing of the butter whilst in the granular stage. Cold 
water has the effect of absorbing these delicate flavours, 
leaving the hutter flavourless. 
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()c.(‘.asioiiallY, butter is fiat simply because it is 
uiidersalted. Tire use of a little .more, salt often brings out 
tlie flavour inucb better. 

A few samples at tbe shows were gritty—though happil\' 
very few. In this respect, brine salting , is .advocated, 
especially when the butter is intended for show purposes. 
One pound of salt dissolved in one gallon of water will have 
the effect if the butter grains are allowed to remain 

in the solution from fifteen to twenty minutes. 

It is worthy of note that 99 per cent, of the butters 
exhibited—though lacking in flavour—were not in any way 
tainted. One sample, however, had a very pronounced taint 
of Kerol. Special mention should be made here of keeping 
all disinfectants and goods liable to taint the cream ami 
butter as far away from the dairy as possible. 

The afore-mentioned case was merely one of cleanliness. 
The farmer had scoured the milk bucketvS with Kerol with the 
idea of getting tlieiii scrupulously clean. 

It must be emphasised that dairy utensils should be 
cleaned with water only, for soaps and disinfectants are in 
no way suitable. 

On the whole, the exhibits at all the shows were very 
commendable, the general standard of quality being good. 
Greater keenness, however, could be shown in exhibiting, and 
the writer would urge all dairy farmers to make a point of 
competing at the local Show. 


CeOOUD NUT SEEO FO,R SALE. 
xV warded First Fris^e, Gwelo Agricultural vSliow, 1930. 
Price: 15s. per T54b. bag, f.o.r. Gwelo. 

Send c.w.o. to Gwelo Land and Minerals Co., Ltd., 
Stenigot Farm, Gwelo. 

Order early, * Quantity limited’. 
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Empire Buying a Growing Habit in 
the United Kingdom. 


PROGRESS OP THE EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD. 
A HOPEPHL OUTLOOK. 


Remarkable evidence of the growth of Empire buying 
in the United Kingdom is given in the annual report of the 
Empire Marketing Board, Avhich covers the year ended May, 
1930, and which has just been published. 

Attention was drawn in the last aimiial report of the 
Empire Marketing* Board to a number of Emphe-grown 
foodstuffs, shipments of which into the United Kingdom had 
stirpassed all previous records in 1927 and 1928. The list 
was long and comprehensive. In spite of this, the year now 
under review showed further evidence of progress in the 
consumption of Empire produce in the United Kingdom. 
Some foodstuff's, record shipments of w’hich were noted in 
the last report, arrived in even greater quantities, while other 
commodities established records. Fruits, dairy produce, tea, 
meat, sugar and urines are included in the list of records. 

Purpose ©f the Board. —The purpose of the Empire 
Marketing Boai'd is clear and definite. It is to improve the 
quality and increase the quantity of Empire products 
marketed in the United Kingdom and to make Empire buy¬ 
ing a national habit. From this centre radiate all the 
diverse activities of the Board. The scientist at his labora¬ 
tory table servevS its central purpose no less than does the 
salesman at his shop counter. For modern marketing is 
an enormously complex machine, and, unless every cog of it 
is in smooth running order, the perfection of many isolated 
parts is without value., It is a commonplace to say that 
no advertising, however skilful, w.in sell poor goods. Even 
if the advertising and the quality are beyond reproach, 
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marketing will still fail unless the many problems of dis¬ 
tribution hawe been studied and solved. 

The Board aims at seeing that no factor contributory 
to the growth of Empire marketing is neglected. The public 
of the TTnited Kingdom has been approached from many 
angles. There is first the need for making a biisy^ island, 
industrial people aware of the realities of the scattered Em¬ 
pire of which they are citizens. Such educational publicity 
can neither achieve its objects swiftly nor have an immediate 
and measurable effect upon sales, Nevertheless, if the habit 
of Empire buying is to be permanent^ established, educa¬ 
tional publicity is essential. The more vividly people 
appreciate the achievements, the possibilities and the needvs 
of the Dominions and Colonies, the more naturally will they 
choose to do their business within the Empire. 

Catering for the Consynier. —But other approaches to the 
consumer had equally to be explored. Here again is a 
complex problem. The active sympathy of the great cor¬ 
porate bodies, powerful as purchasers of raw materials and 
foodstuffs in bulk, has been sought by the Board. Indi¬ 
vidually so weak in comparison with these bodies, but col¬ 
lectively even more effective, are the housewives, whose 
goodwill the Board has taken every opportunity of enlisting. 
The diversity of consumers in the United Kingdom goes far 
beyond these broad differences. Varying standards of 
wealth present another problem. Local habits have had to 
be taken into account. It is a mistake to suppose that easy 
communications have broken down the barriers behind which 
the various regions of the United Kingdom still lead dis¬ 
tinctive lives. What London likes may prove to be what 
Lancashire refuses. The exporter from the oversea Empire 
who means to serve a nation-wide market with his goods has 
to study the distinctive taste of districts. 

No amount of persuasion brought to bear upon the con¬ 
suming public in all its forms would succeed unless it, was 
supported by the wholesale and retail traders. The Board 
has accordingly endeavoured to secure the fullest co-opera¬ 
tion of all kinds of traders concerned with Empire marketing. 
The Board’s officers seek to work in close daily touch with 
the trades, a.nd this annual report would be misleading if 
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it failed to bring ont enipbaticallY the value of the services 
rendered by tbe trades to the cause of Empire marketing. 

The Empire^s Maryelloys Strength® —BeMnd all ap» 
proacbes to traders and consumers stretch the innumerable 
fascinating problems of production and transport. The Em¬ 
pire as a productive entity is yoiing\ Jfew sources of wealth 
are being opened up every year. The Empire is scattered 
about the world. These facts give it a marvellous economic 
strength, enabling it to grow almost every kind of natural 
product. But the need of patient attention to every link 
in the chain between prairie and fruit farm, ranch and plan¬ 
tation and the retail shops of the United Xingdom is thereby 
vastly increased. It is natural that the Board should have 
been invited to lend its aid in many and in contrasted 
activities. The Board has reviewed all api^licatioiis with the 
sense which four years’ work has given it of the complexity 
and of the seeming remoteness of many factors which bear 
ultimately upon the sale of Empire produce in the United 
Kingdom. A bull shipped to one part of the oversea Empire 
and an insect to another may each in its own way do a 
service to Empire marketing. 

The detailed sections of this report should, then, be read 
in the light of this diversity which gives such scope ior 
service to all citizens of the Empire and at the same time 
affords the strongest grounds for optimism as to the issue 
of their endeavours. 

Ctiange of Covernmeilt* —The change of Government 
after the general election in May, 1929, led to alterations in 
the political membership of the Board and of its committees. 
Lord Passfield, the new Secretary of vState for Dominion 
Affairs and for the Colonies, succeeded Mr. Amery as chair¬ 
man of the Board. Dr. Drummond Shiels, Under Secretary 
of vState for the Colonies, became chairman of the Research 
Grants Committee in place of Major Elliot, and Mr. Luiin, 
Under Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, chairman of 
the publicity committee in place of Mr. Ornisby-Gore. The 
retiring Conservative Ministers have accepted invitations to 
retain their membership of the Board or of its committees, 
and the Board remains happily representative of all the three 
political parties in the United Kingdom. 
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Tke Board 5 encouraged by the marked goodwill shown 
to its purpose by the distributive trades of the country^ and 
anxious to take the fullest advantage of trade experience, 
has lately strengthened its machinery by the appointment of 
a new main committee, to be known as the marketing 
committee. It believes that this committee will secure a 
regular and continuing contact between itself and the com¬ 
plicated system by which Empire products are distributed 
to the consumers of the United Kingdom. 

Power of Researcii* —Scientific research, conducted with 
the aid of grants from the Empire Marketing Fund, is now 
in progress in the United Kingdom, in each of the Dominions 
and in numerous Colonies. Particulars of each grant and 
of the progress made in the investigations thus financed are 
given later in this report. 

The range of Empire industries and commodities which 
these grants are designed to assist is considerable, and it 
would scarcely bo practicable to summarise wdiat is being* 
done under any watertight divisions. Some grants—as, for 
instance, those concerning entomology and low temperature 
research—are relevant to more than one industry and to 
many commodities. 

The essential part which scientists are playing in the 
development of Empire marketing may, however, be seen 
from the detailed section of this report. The veins of 
special knowledge and of enthusiasm which are being tapped 
are oofc the least enhearteniiig features of the situation. The 
past year has witnessed a striking advance in the practice 
of intellectual co-operation within the Empire. Borne 
scientific research schemes are being carried on with assist¬ 
ance from the Board’s fund in the United Kingdom and 
others in the oversea Empire countries. ^Frequently the 
problem is being tackled by a team of workers closely in 
touch with one another, but scattered through the Empire. 
In all cases the resxilts achieved are at the disposal of the 
Empire as a whole. 

Systematio Trade Syrveys.~The systematic survey of 
the vrastage in imported Empire fruits has been continued 
in the Liverpool and in the London docks, and further re¬ 
ports have been issued and circulated among the oversea 
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producers concerned. Trade enquiries to estimate tke extent 
and nature of competitive supplies and to obtain information 
on market requirements in regard to quality^ grading and 
packing bave also been undertaken. A. series of retail 
market surveys has been carried out both nationally and 
in selected areas. 

The piihlicatioB of weekly intelligence notes, giving Ml 
marketing information for fresh fruit and for dairy produce, 
has been extended. An interesting development made 
possible by the support of the trade is the inclusion of 
statistics of approximately 90 per cent, of the butter held 
in cold storage. A promising activity is the issue of statis¬ 
tical surveys of the world position as regards the production 
and consumption of various foodstuffs. 

Nation-Wide Adyertisinga —The Board has employed, as 
means of furthering the sale in the United Kingdom of Em¬ 
pire produce from home and overseas, seven methods of 
publicity. It directed during the year an advertisement 
campaign in the principal national and trade papers reach¬ 
ing many millions of readers. The general theme of Empire 
buying was kept in the foreground in all advertisements and 
was illustrated by specific appeals to buy, among other com¬ 
modities, Canadian apples, New Zealand dairy produce, 
Rhodesian cigarettes, Australian dried fruit and South Afri¬ 
can oranges and soft fruits. 

The use of special frames for the display of posters was 
extended, so that the Board now has these frames, with 
their regularly changing sets of posters, in 450 towns in 
the United Kingdom. Specimen frames have been erected 
in several oversea Empire countries. Posters were also 
shown, in connection with exhibitions, on the commercial 
hoardings. Suitable posters were reproduced in half sixe 
and in colour, and were issued, together with leaflets telling 
the story of the Empire industry or scene depicted, to over 
20,000 schools in the United Kingdom that applied for them. 

Two Million Laafiets. —The issue ; of other leaflets and 
of display material, including shop window bills and popular 
recipes, was very considerably increased. The total number 
of leaflets distributed by the Board in the year was nearly 
2 , 000 , 000 . 
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Lectures—the fourth method of publicity employed*— 
were given under the Board’s auspices to audiences totalling 
500,000. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation made it possible 
for the Board to give out a number of talks to housewives. 

The value of exhibitions and shopping weeks was so 
apparent to the Board that it took part vigorously on many 
of these occasions. A pavilion was erected and given over 
to changing displays of Empire produce throughout the six 
months of the North-East Coast Exhibition. Space was taken 
at fourteen other exhibitions, and assistance was rendered 
at fifteen shopping weeks in various parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

A new and extremely fruitful experiment is being tried 
at Glasgow, where the Board has rented a shop in a central 
position for six months and gives it over, for periods of a 
fortnight each, to individual Empire countries. The direct 
contacts thus formed with traders and with the public are 
proving most effective in opening up new and in broadening 
established lines of Empire trade. 

Lastly, the Board has added to its experience of the 
cinema as an instrument of publicity. The first of its films 
to be released for public display has been exceptionally well 
reviewed and has secured satisfactory bookings. Other films 
are nearing completion. A beginning has been made with 
the preparation of a number of Empire interest films for 
display to school and other audiences. 

Such in outline is the ground covered in the past year 
by the Empire Marketing Board. 


FOR SALE. 

Pedigree Middle White Pigs, Boars and Gilts, ^3 3s., 
at three months; also pure-bred Aylesbury Ducks.—Martin, 
M’Kondwe, Penhalonga. 
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Maize Growing in the Umtali 
District. 


RESULTS OF GREEN MANURING. 


By R. H. Fitt, Dip.Agric., Milk Recorder (late District 
Agricultural Adviser). 


It will be of interest to farmers in other parts of the 
Colony to learn of the methods successfully employed in 
increasing the maize ^rield per acre in the Umtali district, 
and it is therefore proposed in these notes to detail the 
treatment and illustrate by photographs the results obtained 
on the farm Toindale during the seasons 1928-29 and 
1929-30. 

During the latter season, heavy I'ains fell up to the end 
of December, but from then to the 10th February there was 
almost a complete drought. After the 10th February fair 
rains fell during the remainder of the growing season, the 
total rainfall on this farm for the year being 28.19 inches. 

RAINFALL, 1929-30. 

November—6.37 ins. rain fell on 10 days. 

December—7,55 ins. rain fell on 17 days. 

January—3.43 ins. rain fell on 8 days. 

February—6.4 ins. rain fell on 5 days. 

March—6.68 ins. rain fell on 13 days. 

April—1.68 ins. rain fell on 6 days. 

May—.59 in. rain fell on 4 days. 

Fig. No, 1 shows 14 acres of Sunn hemp grown for green 
manuring during the season 1928-29. The crop flourished, 
and at the time the photograph was taken it was standing 
6 ft. high. It was grown under a rainfall of 54.30 inches, 
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and the growing period was 74 days. Seed was sown at 
the rate of 45 lbs. per acre. All weeds were completely 
smothered by the crop. 

Fig, No, 2 shows the same ciop of Sunn hemp being 
ploughed xmder. The plough used was a d-fiirrow disc, and, 
taking into consideration the enormous bulk of the crop 
being turned under, the plough can be seen, to be doing very 
good work. 

Fig, No, 3 shows the crop of maize planted on the 1st 
December, 1929, on the same block of land, and following 
the crop of Sunn hemp for green manuring shown in Figs. 
1 and 2. ■ ' 

This field had been under cultivation for some 14 years 
and had had no previous fertiliser or manurial treatment 
other than the Sunn hemp ploughed in in 1928-29. 

A dressing of 200 lbs. of high-grade superphospliate per 
acre was applied to the land broadcast and harrowed in in 
September, after the second ploughing following the green 
manuring. The maize was check-row planted by hand, 
four seeds to the hill being sown, and later thinned oxit, 
leaving only two plants per hill. The resulting stand xvas 
almost perfect. Later the army worm caused a little 
damage, especially around the edges of the land. This 
injury can be seen in the illustration. 

During February there was almost a complete droxight, 
but the plants on this land continued growing and evidently 
did not feel the lack of rain to any appreciable extent. 
Compared with land not green manured, the difference in 
the appearance of the plants at the end of the dry spell was 
very marked indeed, the non-green-maimred area showing up 
poorly in comparison. 

The yield of maize over this 14 acres of land was checked 
very carefully, and worked out at 31 bags per acre, whereas 
the average yield obtained from it during the 14 years prior 
to treatment was about 12 bags per acre. 

^ Fig. No. 4.—The small field illustrated—in extent five 
acres—has been under cultivation^ for four, years, and during 
the'season 1928-29 Sunn hemp was, grown'on it for .'seed,, 
a yield of 3J hags per acre being obtained. 





Fig. 1.—Part uf 14 acres of Sumi hemp grown for green manuring, 
1928-29, at Tomdale Farm, Umtali district. 


Fig. 2.—Crop illustrated above being ploughed under. 















b^ig. 3.—Crop of maize planted 1st December, 1929, following Sunn liemp 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2. Yield, 31 bags per acre. 



Fig. 4.—Maize following Sunn hemp grown for seed. Yield, 29 bags 
per acre. Tomdale Farm, Unitah district. 



















ig. 5.—Showing land under cultivation for 15 years with 
treatment other than a weed fallow. Yield low and ui 
Tumda'e Farm, Urntali district. 


Fig. 6.—^Maize following velvet beans ploughed under, plus 200 lbs. of 
superphosphate per acre. Yield, 27-^ bags per acre. Tomdale Farm, 
Urntali district. 
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Tlie trasli after tiiresliing* was burned on tlie land in font 
keaps; tbis was detrimental to the succeeding crop o£ maize., 
as nothing grew where these heaps were burned. It would 
ha¥e been better if the burning had been done off the land 
and if the ash had been scattei-ed OTer the field. 

In 1929-30 maize was planted., following the Stmn hemp 
grown for seed. This crop can be seen to he a - very fine 
one, and a yield of 29 hags per acre was obtained. This’ 
land was in better condition prior to the Simn hemp being 
grown than that illustrated in Fig. J^o. 3. 

Fig, No. 5.—The land shown has been under cnltivation 
for 15 years and has received no special treatment other than 
a weed fallow, the weeds being ploughed in at the end of 
the season. The yield has been low and unprofitable, due to 
lack of fertility. Considerable difficulty is experienced in 
keeping this field free from weeds, and insect pests are 
troublesome, while the physical condition of the soil is poor, 
owing to lack of humus. This is part of the main block of 
land illustrated in Fig No. 3, and will be planted w’ith Sunn 
hemp ill the season 1930-31. 

Fig. No. 6.—During-the 1928-29 season this field was 
planted to velvet beans for green manuring. The crop w^as 
only fair, and w^as ploughed under early in March. A dress¬ 
ing of 200 Ihs. superphosphate per acre was given broadcast 
after the second ploughing and was harrowed in. Later, 
maize was planted by machine, and the resulting stand was 
very good. This land again did not suffer much during the 
dry spell in February, and the ultimate yield obtained was 
27.5 bags per acre over 20 acres. This again shows a. very 
considerable increase over the previous crops grown on this 
land, which did not average more than 8-10 bags per acre. 

It is hoped that by the end of the 1931-32 season all the 
lands on Tomdale will have been green manured once. A 
four-year crop programme, including one green manuring 
every four years, is planned, but it may be found necessary 
for a time to reduce this on the pooler top lands to a three- 
year rotation, owing to the soil there becoming shallower 
and more lacking in humus. In this event each green 
manuring will be followed by only two successive crops of 
maize. 

Assuming that, given a yield of 6' bags of maize an 
acre,.the cost—including the bag—works out at 6s. 8d. a bag, 


G 
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then if under similar conditions a jdeld of 12 bags an acre 
can. be obtained, tbe cost is reduced to 4s. 4d. per bag^ while 
if the yield is still further increased to 18 bags an acre, the 
cost is reduced again to 3s. 2|d. per bag. Even at to-day^8 
prices there is a profit in growing maize when yields such 
as these can be obtained, but such results will only be 
achieved by careful farming and by making the fullest 
possible use of our knowledge of the means by which soil 
fertility can be improved. 


Blue-Tongue Vaccine. 


The following ap 2 ^eared in The Pariners’ Weekly of SOth 
July, 1930: — 

In view of the very considerable experience gained by 
the Division of Veterinary Services and Animal Industry 
from the issues of blue-tongue vaccine over a long period of 
years, it has been decided that the previous routine method 
of issuing the same vaccine for ail classes of sheep, irrespec¬ 
tive of the locality in which they are being run, should be 
discontinued. Extensive research work has clearly indicated 
the advisability of this step in the interests of sheep farmers 
throughout the country. 

In future two different vaccines will be issued. The one 
is intended for immunisation of sheep which had not been 
injected during the previous season, and the other for use 
among sheep which have been injected during the previous 
season. When ordering their vaccine this season, farmerB 
will benefit themselves and will greatly assist the Depart¬ 
ment by stating clearly whether or not the sheep to be in¬ 
jected were treated last season. With this information at 
the disposal of the officials, there will be no difficulty in, 
deciding which vaccine to issue, and breeders can be assured 
of obtaining even better results than they have done in the 
past.—Division of Veterinary Services and Animal Industry. 

[As tin's waceine is soppliecl by tbe Chief Veterinary 
Surgeoiii Salisbury, to Rhodesian farmers, application showlci 
be made to that officer, specifying the quantities of each 
vaccine required^—Ed«, R«A.J.] 
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Southern Rhodesia Veterinary Report. 


July, 1930. 


AFEICAN COAST FEVEE. 

Chahteu District.— Infection appeared amongst the re¬ 
mainder of the cattle on the farm Inhoek, and all animals 
inYolved were slaughtered. When the disease was discovered 
on this farm in January last the infection was confined, as 
far as could be judged, to one paddock, and all animaLs 
therein were slaughtered. The working oxen and some dairy 
cattle had been running in another paddock, and as far as 
could be judged were free from infection. It was decided 
to allow them to remain there and maintain constant super¬ 
vision, but it is now evident that this paddock was not clean. 

Melsetter District. —All the cattle on the farms Can¬ 
terbury, Wolf scrag and Schaapplaats were moved to a tem¬ 
perature camp on the farm Vleiplaats. 

TRYPANOSOMIASIS. 

Two cases in Wankie, two in Hartley and on© in 
Melsetter district. 

QUARTER EVIL. 

Very few cases reported. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

One cow reacted to the tuberculin test on importation, 
and was destroyed. 

SCAB. 

On© flock in the Selukwe district was placed in 
quarantine. 

GENERAL. 

A mortality of 27 head occurred in the Gwelo district. 
Investigation proved that death was due to diplodia 
poisoning. 
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IMPOETATIONS. 

From,Union of Sontli Africa:—Bulls 10, cows 62^ liorses 
43y donkeys 307, slieep 1,588. From Becliiiaiialaiid Sheep 
710, goats 229, pigs 10. 

EXPORTATIONS (CATTLE). 

To TJnioii of South Africa:—^Johannesburg, for local 
consumption, 1,273; Durban, for overseas, 5,505. To Bel¬ 
gian Congo:—Slaughter 1,525, breeding 2,257. To Northern 
Rhodesia:—Slaughter 299,. trek oxen 128. 

EXPORTATIONS (MISCELLANEOUS). 

To Union of South Africa:—^Pigs 141. To Belgian' 
Congo:—Horses 3, pigs 200. To Northern Rhodesia:— 
Sheep 307, goats 30, pigs 195. 

J. M. SINCLAIR, 

Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Good Crops from Marandellas District. 


An amateur farmer of the Marandellas district, who has 
been farming his land somewhat intensively and in close 
accordance with the advice of the Department of AgTicultiire, 
forwards to the Chief Agriculturist the following particulars 
of his 1929-30 crops:— 

Maize .—Prom 36 acres of red contact soil, 453 bags, or 
12-| bags an acre. 

Of this area, 12 acres in 1927-28 grew tobacco, with 200 
lbs. per acre of No. 4 tobacco fertiliser; in 1928-29 it grew 
maize without fertiliser, and in 1929-30 the maize crop^ 
received 100 lbs. of double complete maize fertiliser pew 
acre. 

Seven acres grew maize and beans in 1928-29, with 20'0 
lbs. per acre bone and supers (crop very poor, owing to late 
planting), but in 1929-30 the maize—underplanted with 
pumpkins—received no fertiliser. 

The remainder of the 36 acres was new land, broken up 
during the rainy season of 1928-29, the maize planted in 
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1929-30 receiving* 200 lbs. per acre of bone and snperplios- 
phate. 

Ground Nuts ,—This crop, with 200 lbs. bone and supers 
per acre 5 yielded 40 bags of clean nuts in the shell from 
If acres. 

Sunflower ,—This crop also received 200 lbs. bone and 
supers per acre. Eight bags of clean, shelled seed was 
reaped from approximately a quarter of an acre. 


“What does the Colonial Leaf Business 
Represent to Great Britain ? ” 


The following is an extract from ''Tobacco/^ the 
American Weekly Trade Journal, 31st July:— 

^^According to the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Customs and Excise, the quantity of Empire-unmanufactured 
tobacco consumed since the introduction of the preference 
system has steadily grown, and in 1928-29 amounted to 23.’6 
millions, or approximately 17 per cent, of the total con¬ 
sumption. It is to be noted, however, that this increase in 
consumption has been far short of the expectation of Empire 
tobacco producers, as is shown by the very considerable ex¬ 
cess of imports over deliveries. This is especially true of 
tobacco from Rhodesia and South Africa. In the opinion of 
some trade authorities it is improbable whether, from this 
time on, tobacco from the Empire sources will make any 
further inroads on the demand for American tobacco. It 
is said that there will probably be some increase, but the rate 
of increase, it is expected, will be slow and will not exceed 
the amount of increase in the country’s tobacco con¬ 
sumption. ■ 

‘^Based on the rate of deliveries during 1929, stocks of 
Rhodesia are now sufficient for two years and eight months. 
Imports of leaf tobacco from Nyasaland were practically 20 
per cent, under those of 1928. Based on deliveries during 
the year 1929, stocks of Nyasaland are now sufficient for 
two years and three months.’’ 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


AUGUST, 1930. 


Pressure. —The mean barometric pressure for the month 
was slightly below normal, varying* from normal at Umtali 
to 0.043 in. below normal at Fort Victoria. 

Temperatiire® —The mean temperature for the month was 
below normal, varying from 4.4° F. beloTv normal at Waiikie 
to 0.5° F. below normal at Salisbury. The mean maximum 
temperatures were below normal, varying from 4.8° F. 
below normal at Wankie to 0.6° F. above normal at Essex- 
vale. The mean minimum temperatures were also a little 
below normal. The mean relative humidity was below 
normal in most iiarts of the country. 


RAINFALL. 

ZONE B.— 

Bulalima-Mangwe— 

Semokwe Reserve . 0.01 

Chibi— 

Nuanetsi Homestead . 0.35 

Gwanda— 

Gwanda Gaol. 0.02 

Tuli. 0.02 

Insiza— 

Albany. 0.11 

Lancaster. 0.04 

Scaleby. 0.05 

ZONE C.— 

Gwelo'— 

^ Wold Farm . 0.03 

ZONE E.— 

Belingwe— 

Doro . 0.06 
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Bikita— 

Angus Ranch. 0.07 

Bikita. 0.10 

Chibi— 

Chibi.■■ 0.35 

Luncli. 0.35 

Chilimanzi— 

Allanberry. 0.07 

Induna Farm. 0.08 

Mtao Forest. 0.16 

Muko wries . 0.19 

Gutii— 

Eastdale Estates. 0.08 

Insiza— 

Stoiieham (Brae alley ) . 0.13 

Makoni— 

Craigendoran. 0.08 

Xairidzi. O.ll 

Maraiidellas— 

Wedza Reserve. 0.12 

Melsetter— 

iSTew Year’s Gift . 0.61 

Sabi Tanganda Estat<‘ . 0.41 

Ydanga— 

Ban gala Raiicli. 0.20 

Doornfonteiii. 0.17 

Triangle Eancli. 0.35 

Zaka ’. 0.87 

Sehikwe— 

Selnkwe . 0.15 

ITmtali— 

Argyll. 0.10 

Embeza. 0.16 

Fern Yalley . 0.04 

Jerain. 0.16 

Park Farm.' 0.12 

Premier Estate. 0.16 

St. Augustine’s Mission . 0"08 
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Victoria— 

Clioveiideii . 0.64 

Clipsliam.. ... 0.20 

Kimberley llaiich . 0.16 

Mashaba. 0.03 

Miltonia. 0.09 

Kaverdeiie Kort'h. 0.18 

Silver Oaks . 0.24 

Victoria . 0.15 

ZONE F.— 

Melsetter— 

Cbikore. 1.22 

Lettie Swan . 0.55 

Melsetter. 0.65 

Mount Selinda. 1.50 

Vermont. 0.38 

fJmtali— 

Cloiidlands. 0.14 
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RKodesian Milk Records. 


Unoficicd MUk Records> 


Name of cow. 

Breed, 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

! 

Name and address 
of owner. 

f^aegbon June ... 

Gra'^e 

Friesland 

3,193.50 

123.53 

146 

M. Inge, Sinoia 

Langtoii Edna... 

do 

2,859.50 

100.48 

120 

do 

do 

Langtoii 

Migaonne 

do 

2,023.00 

82.57 

98 

do 

do 

Langtoii Gweti... 

do 

1,54.3.50 

56.78 

78 

do 

do 

LaTigbon Molly... 

do 

805.50 

32.67 

40 

do 

do 

Langbon Ackland 

do 

762 00 

33.99 

41 

do 

do 

Langbon Nancy 

do 

641.00 

31.41 

31 

do 

do 

Langboo Dorothy 

do 

41050 

20.53 

30 

do 

do 

Langbon Marjorie 

do 

410.00 

20.11 

23 

do 

do 

Laogbon Eleanor 

do 

267.00 

9.88 

20 

do 

do 

Langton Barbara 

do 

371.50 

14.86 

20 

do 

do 

Langbon Maude 

do 

351.00 

15.80 

19 

do 

do 

Palm Tree 

do 

284.50 

11.95 

19 

do 

do 

Buttercup 







Langton Primrose 

do 

224 00 

8.51 

14 

do 

do 

Langbon Dulcie 

do 

178.00 

8 70 

13 

do 

do 

Langton Rhoda 

do 

153.5n 

*7.68 

12 

do 

(io 

Langton Susan... 

do 

160.00 

6.08 

13 

do 

do 

Langton Dolly .. 

do 

209.50 

9.43 

10 

do 

do 

Langton Moffat 

do 

211.50 

9.31 

10 

do 

do 

Brush 


1 





Langton Claire... 

do 

131.00 

6.55 

8 

do 

do 

Palm Tree Ethel 

do 

164.50 

6.42 

7 

do 

do 

Beatrice 

do 

I .3,9^7.50 

145.42 

175 

C. J. Orford, Rusape 

Miss Muffet 

do 

i 2,719.50 

114.40 

154 

do 

do 

Bertha 

do 

6,134.10 

270.75 

280 

do 

do 

Ginger 

do 

4,602.10 

174.36 

245 

do 

do 

Rosemary 

do 

5,413.10 

‘ 242.14 

273 

do 

do 

Josephine 

do 

4,356.10 

178.21 

217 

do 

do 

Whiteface 

do 

4,459.00 

• 193.85 

•238 

do 

do 

Jill ... 

do 

3.932,50 

' D4.81 

197 

do 

do 

Beauty 

do 

5,166 00 

192.59 

189 

do 

do 

Pinkie 

do 

3,829.00 

152.35 

189 

do 

do 

Snowdrop 

do 

3,587.50 

1*29.31 

98 

do 

do 

Bess ... 

do 

4,406.50 

167.26 

140 

do 

do 

Bunny 

do 

4,242.00 

169.87 

182 

do 

do 

Punch 

do 

3,087.50 

129.67 

161 

do 

do 

Ruby... 

do 

1 3.669.90 

15*2.18 

203 

do 

do 

Cherry Blossom 

do 

3,444.00 

129.45 

203 

do 

do 

Twilight 

do 

3,229 10 

153.75 

154 

do 

do 

Poly. 

do 

3,978.10 

170 29 

210 

do 

do 

Granny 

do 

2,691.50 

110.92 

133 

i do 

do 

Daisy... 

do 

2,905.00 

122.44 

147 

! do 

do 

Bluebird ... 

do 

2,407.00 

101.49 

133 

I do 

do ^ 

Twinkle ; 

do 

2.743.50 

106.17 

135 

1 do 

do 

Peggy 

do 

1,519.00 

54.60 

70 

j do 

i 

do 
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RHODESIAN MILK RECORDS (continued). 


Unofficial Milk Records [continued). 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owjaer. 

Smiie... 

Grade 

7,560.00 

297.70 

280 

F. Pickering, Sinoia 

Beatrice 

Friesland 

do 

4,4b9.5<> 

219.71 

266 

do 

do 

Mabel 

do 

5,461^.50 

222.06 

287 

do 

do 

Bmfnta 

do 

4 686.50 

176.23 

259 

do 

do 

May ... 

do 

4,1S9.50 

181 87 

252 

do 

do 

Iris ... 

do 

3,752.00 

171.58 

252 

do 

do 

Noreen 

do 

1,792.« 0 

73 90 

126 

do 

do 

Rhoda 

do 

a, 759 00 

155.16 

224 

do 

do 

Beady 

do 

3,924. On 

171.21 

224 

do 

do 

Dolly... 

do 

4,127 < 0 

193.02 

224 

do 

do 

Beauty 

do 

3,227.00 

156 73 

189 

do 

do 

Bella. 

do 

2 lOl.itO 

107.80 

154 

do 

do 

July ... 

do 

3,108 00 

123.76 

133 

do 

do 

Nglan 

do 

2.065 00 

87.86 

98 

do 

do 

Stella 

do 

1,865.50 

85.61 

98 

do 

do 

Violet 

do 

1,><9:1.50 

87.25 

105 

do 

do 

Jimmie 

do 

1,286,5( 

48.19 

77 

do 

do 

Niniah 

do 

878.50 

31.44 

56 

do 

do 

Trixie 

do 

791.00 

30 09 

49 

do 

do 

Lovan 

do 

493 50 

17 77 

21 

do 

do 

Cadock 

do 

441. On 

17.64 

21 

do 

do 

Gracie 

do 

283.50 

11.34 

14 

do 

do 

Ht ather 

do 

595.00 

29.75 

21 

do 

do 

Queenie 

do 

329.00 

13.16 

14 

do 

do 

Mabel 

do 

385.00 

17.33 

14 

do 

do 

Jeannie 

do 

371.00 

14.47 

21 

do 

do 

Palm Tree 

Friesland 

4,369.50 

175.00 

267 

J. S. Strutbeis, Sinoia 

Lady 11. 







Palm Tree 

do 

3,177.90 

130.81 

276 

do 

do 

Laura III. 







Palm Tree 

do 

6,162 00 

248.34 

339 

do 

do 

Violet I. 







Palm Tree 

do 

5,454.80 

280.18 

339 

do 

do 

Pearl II. 







Palm Tiee 

do 

3,444.70 

150.89 

276 

do 

do 

% Vb.lefc III. 







Palm Tree 

do 

1,286.60 

56.29 

157 

do 

do 

Amy If. 






Palm Tree Ida II. 

do 

4.508.40 

199.90 

311 

do 

do 

Palm Tree 

do 

l,b07.0() 

83.75 

184 

do 

do 

Corral II. 







Palm Tree 

do 

4,071.00 

183.76 

239 

do 

do 

Pansy II. 







Palm Tree liettie 

do 

2,095.10 

86.87 

167 

do 

do 

Palm Tr* e 

do 

4,982.50 

215.06 

245 

do 

do 

Lucy II. 
Cavers Panic ... 

do 

5,500.00 

203.90 

267 

'do 

do 
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BSODESIAN MILK EECORDS (continued). 


Unofficial Milk Records {continued). 


Name of coir. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in Ibw. 
to da’ ©. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Palm Tree 

Friesland 

3.216.00 

152.35 

257 

[ 

J. S. Struthers, Sinoia 

Rosy V. 






Palm Tree Chen y 

do 

4,519.50 

190.21 

263 

do do 

Blossom 






Palm Tree May 

do 

5,680.50 

234.34 

207 

do do 

Palm Tree Granny 

do 

5,-206..50 

232.20 

210 

do do 

Palm Tree 

do 

3,065.50 

121.92 

210 

do do 

■Peggy 11. 



1 


i 

Palm Tree 

do 

3,945.00 

181.96 

210 

do do 

Gem 11. 





Palm Tree 

do 

4,510.00 

165.34 

203 

do do 

Moonshine 





Palm Tree Cherry 

do 

2,488.50 

120.21 I 

196 

do do 

Blossom II. 






Palm Tree 

do 

3,310.50 

133.05 

217 

do do 

Queenie III. 






Palm Tree 

do 

2,366.00 

102.47 

154 

do do 

Lady III. 





Palm Tr^e 

do 

3,136.(K» 

133.58 

140 

do do 

Maid IL 





Palm Tree Lena 

do 

2. .304.50 

. 76 40 

133 

do do 

Palm Tree Corral 

do 

2.929.5(1 

^H7.97 

133 

do do 

Palm T»ee 

do 

1,873.00 

57.27 

126 

do do 

Qut enie II. 






P^lm Tre Lettie 

do 

1,543.50 

53.73 

77 

do do 

Palm Tree Laara 

do 

l,44M.0<i 

64.90 

70 

do do 

Palm Tree 

do 

857.50 

1 38.07 

49 

do do 

l>apht>e 






Pa’m TrfeTootsit- 

do 

4,231.00 

1 187.88 

161 

G. Struthers, Sinoia 

Palm Tree Mol y 

do 

3 899.00 

» 164.54 

15 r 

do do 

Palm Tree Frills 

do 

3 094,00 

1 125.62 

133 

do do 

Palm Tr. e 

do 

3,451.0(1 

151.00 

119 

do do 

Miily 11. 





Pulro Tree AelU 

do 

2,086.(0 

1 81.36 

91 

do do 

Palm Tree 

do 

1,848.00 

' 73.24 

77 

do do 

Nfonie IL 





Naomi 

do 

1.263.50 

4.260.50 

45.43 

63 

do do 

Daisy... 

Grade 

Fri» sland 

177.15 

245 

A, F. Valentine, Umtali 

Bud_ .. 

do 

1,883.0(1 

70.72 

105 

do do 

Vanicka 

do 

864.50 

30.27 

49 

do do 
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Farming Calendar. 


October, 


BEJE-KEEPING. 

Bush bloom is now on, the queens consequently are laying vigorously^ 
therefore give space and ventilation. In good districts, where stocks are 
strong, nectar may be coming in freely, and to prevent swarming it may 
be necessary to remove a crate of honey. By using the carbolic cloth, the 
operation is easily and quickly accomplished. At this season, whenever a 
crate of honey is removed, a properly fitted empty crate must take its place, 
otherwise the bees will swarm. Keep the apiary clear of weeds, and ail 
hives well shaded. Feed any weak stocks. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Citrus trees should not be permitted to suiier for want of water if 
a good setting of fruit is desired. Continue irrigation at fairly frequent 
intervals, especially if it is windy. Cultivation must follow each irrigation 
when the soil is fit to woik, otherwise a large amount of moisture will 
be lost by evaporation. The packing of late fruit for export should be 
completed early in the month or before the rains commence. If rains 
intervene, the carrying properties will be affected and the fruit will probably 
break down in transit. Suppress all stem growths or water shoots as 
they appear. Young trees planted last season may with advantage have 
the stems whitewashed or washed with Bordeaux mixture paste; this will 
prevent undue sun-scalding of the unprotected stems. Plant cover crops 
with the first good rains. 

CROPS. 

If not already attended to, overhaul all farming implements and re* 
place worn parts to ensure efficiency. Shell ground nuts required for the 
sseason’s planting. Ploughing of old lands should, at latest, be finished 
this month. If seed potatoes will not keep in good condition until next 
month, they may be planted now, but later planting is better. Edible 
canna may be planted this month before rain falls. Also velvet beans, 
dolichos beans and sunn hemp towards the end of the month for green 
manuring. Harvest winter cereals and plough under the stubbles as soon 
as possible after harvest. When rains have fallen, us© every effort to 
improve the tilth of the lands which will be the first to be planted. 
On- cloddy lands already ploughed, seize the opportunity to break down 
the clods by disc and drag harrowing as showers of rain fall. A spiked 
roller is very useful for this work. A good tilth means good planting, 
and a good stand of maize; therefore, do everything possible by cross 
ploughing, disc and drag harrowing to bring the soil into good condition 
for seeding. 

When necessary, keep the harrows going to check early weed growth. 
Clean lands at this time of year are an insurance against cutworm and 
other insect pests. If weather conditions permit, plant a trap crop of 
maize to attract the stalk borer. New land to be ploughed and intended 
for planting this season should be cleared of _ heavy grass or vreeds by 
burning or cutting to ensure good work being done by the ploughs. 
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Seasonal showers of rain are liable to spoil bricks unbnrned. See that 
bricks which ha^e been made are protected from rain. Clean out guttering 
and down-spouts of house and farm buildings. Pi-ess on with development 
work so as to have this completed before rains break. 

DAIRYING. 

During the month of October and until such time as the rains have 
commenced and green grazing is available, dairy stock require to be 
almost entirely stall fed. Cows in milk and cows due to calve should be 
liberally fed on succulents and concentrates in order that they may com¬ 
mence the dairying season in good condition, and make full use of the 
early grazing for milk production. Dairy cows that are underfed at this 
time of the 3 ’ear invariably produce milk of poor quality, and usually 
throw weedy undersized calves; furthermore, they do not pick up in 
condition until comparatively late in the season. 

During October, the cow’s ration should consist of succulents such as 
silage or green feed, etc., legume hay of good quality and a liberal 
allowance of concentrates; a pound or so of a feed such as ground-nut 
cake is invaluable for dairy stock at this time of the year. 

Weather conditions are generally fairly warm during the month of 
October, and every precaution should be taken to keep the cream, which 
is used for butter-making or which is sent to the creamery, as cool as 
possible. The can or bucket containing the cream should be placed in 
a basin of water or concrete trough, in the dairy, and exposed to a 
draught; a piece of kaffir blanket, which dips into the ivater, should be 
wrapped around the can or bucket containing the cream. Churning of 
cream for butter-making is best carried out early in the morning— 
before sunrise if possible; the coolest water obtainable should be used 
for washing the butter whilst in the granular stage. 

At this season of the year cheese-makers may find that the milk is 
deficient in butter fat; this is generally the result of under-feeding or 
unsuitable feeding. Cheese made from milk of low fat content is invariably 
dry and hard, defects that are accentuated by over cooking the curd or 
by cooking at too high a temperature. The curd should be firmed in 
the whey at a temperature not higher than F. to 100° F. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Keep all trees well watered until the rains commence; cultivate after 
each watering to prevent evaporation of added moisture. Rub ojK all 
undesirable shoots, such as those arising on the main stem near the 
ground; also those shoots having a tendency to crowd each other. Two 
or more shoots should not be allowed to develop from the same spot on 
any part of the tree. Rub off the undesirable ones soon after they appear. 
The fruit of early peach trees should be thinned out if a heavy crop has 
set; this thinning will result in a crop of large-sized fruit. All fruit 
should be thinned out if necessary. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Maize. -Where circumstances permit early growth of maize, crops 
planted late in October are liable to suffer in December from stalk-borer, 
especially if only a few acres are involved. If maize can be planted early 
in October, the plants are usually large enough by December to outgrow 
serious damage. Maize beetle is now in its pupal stage. Thorough working 
and smashing up of the soil at this time will destroy great numbers. 

Tobacco.—See notes for last month, together with article in the 
“Rhodesia Agricultural Journal” for October, 1926, on “Baiting of Tobacco 
Seed Beds with Cyanogas Calcium Cyanide.” The lands must be kept 
free from all weeds which caterpillars may feed on, and it is well not 
to- have maize lands, tomato and Cape gooseberries near the lands; a 
clearing of some depth is advisable, which must be regularly weeded. If 
poisoned bait is put down, it has been found that a covering of sacking 
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or leaves will lieip to retain moisture and thus give further attraction, 
especially at -this time of the year. In order to lessen the heavy infestation 
of caterpillars and other insect pests in the seed beds, coverings of hessian 
or cheese cloth should be kept over beds, especially at night; cutworm 
moths are nocturnal in habit, so that the coverings of the beds need to 
be moth-proof at night. Notwithstanding precautions in the covering of 
the beds, insects will enter, and after the emergence of the seedlings a 
weekly spraying should be carried out. Lead arsenate at the rate of 
I'i, ozs. [powder) or 3 02 s. (paste) in a 4-gallon petrol tin can be sprayed, 
on the plants once a week to keep insect pests in check. Lead arsenate 
can be safely used with. Bordeaux mixture, the mixture, not reacting upon 
one another." The two combined sprays act as a x^reventative and deterrent 
to insect and fungoid troubles. 

Cotton.—Thorough cultivation and keeping down of weeds should be 
resorted to in order to lessen the infestation of over-wintering pupae, by 
exposure to the sun, and birds. 

Potato.—Avoid introducing root gallworm and potato diseases to valu¬ 
able land under irrigation or to the home garden with seed potatoes. 
Growing plants in October may be defoliated by caterpillars, or the tops 
severely injured by the potato tuber moth. Spray with arsenate of lead 
(powder), 1 Ib. to 30 gallons of water; or (paste), 1 lb. to 16 gallons 
of water. 

Cabbage, Turnip, etc., are apt to suffer severely from diamond back 
moth and webworm. Dust regularly with Paris green, 1 lb.; fresh water- 
slaked lime, 20 lbs. For cabbage aphis, water liberally, and wash plants 
regularly with a forceful stream of water from a hose or spray pump. 

Beans and Peas are little attacked by insects at this time of year. If 
aphis (green fly) is troublesome, the plants may foe sprayed with soap wash 
or tobacco wash. Leaf-eating beetles are best destroyed by hand. 

Cucumbers, Marrows, etc., may be attacked by leaf-eating beetles, 
which quickly destroy the young plants. The young plants may be pro¬ 
tected by gauze covers. Once vigorous growth has started, the damage is. 
negligible. 


Citrus.—All out-of-season fruit should be removed by this time. Destroy 
all fruit “struck” by the false codling moth. Aphis may be controlled by 
very careful spraying with the combined “Lime-Sulphiir-Nicotine^* spray 
(for details see “Rhodesia xlgricultural Journal,” Sej^t,, 1926, page 
871), while the yellow thrip may also be kept in check by this spray. Avoid 
using miscible oils for citrus spraying. A careful search should be made 
for the American bolhvorm (“Heliothis obsoleta”), and the Chief Entomo¬ 
logist should be immediately informed should this pest be found. 


Deciduous Fruit Trees, including grape vines, are liable to attack by 
chafer beetles. Heavy spraying with lead ai’senate (paste), 1 lb. to 10 
gallons of water, or (powder), 1 Ib. to 20 gallons, appears to afford con¬ 
siderable protection, but the leaves need thoroughly coating. 


Pig.—Fruit infested with lig weevil should be collected regularly and 
destroyed. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 


Ail flower seeds, annual and perennial, may be sown as in September. A 
word or two on open seed beds may not bo out of place here. These beds 
should bo prepared in a sheltered position, and the soil should be -well and 
deeply dug. This is most essential, as in this state the soil 
when once watered is more easily kept moist, and is not so liable to 
cake. The top dressing should be free from all undecayed vegetable matter, 
and when sown, the seeds should be covered with a thin dressing of fine 
light soil, over which a thin covering of grass may be placed to check 
evaporation. Transplanting from boxes or beds should be don© on a dull 
day or towards evening; the plants should be well watered before being 
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removedj and the roots disturbed as little as possible, care being take» 
that the latter have their full depth and spread vvlien planting, 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

As in Seplember, nearly all vegetable seeds may be sown. Ear!y 
potatoes should be earthed up when reaching the lieight of abotH eight 
inches, Iii planting a small amount of marrow, melon, cucumber, and 
pumpkin, the writer has found it economical to sow the seed one in a tin 
and transplant when about four inches high in hills. A few cucumbers 
planted in this manner yielded nearly 400 a week for about two nsontbs. 
Sweet corn and maize may also be sown this month. 

FORESTRY. 

The nifiin sowings of Eucalypt (gum) seed should be made either in 
seed trays or in well prepared seed beds. A wmll-broken soil forming a 
fine tilth in the seed bed ensures more successful germination and better 
plants. If transplants are being used, any seedlings which are ready 
should be pidcked out. 

Seedlings in open beds, may have their tap roots cut so as to develop 
fibrous lateral roots, and thus produce good type stocky plants. Remember 
the plant feeds through its roots, hence the better the root system, the 
healthier the plant and the greater its chances of successful establishment. 
If conditions are favourable, cross'plough and harrow land for planting 
broken up in early autumn. 

POULTRY. 

October is usually a hot month, and poultry keepers should therefore 
see that their birds have access to shade during the^ day. At the 
same time they should have plenty of air. One often sees birds during hot 
weather sitting under dense bushes, which is almost worse than no shade 
at all. 

All houses should be examined and, if necessary, repaired. It is 
advisable to repeat the caution that birds must have dry quarters. 

Many poultry keepers do not realise the vital necessity of giving their 
birds especially the young stock, plenty of succulent green food during the 
hot weather. It should be cut up and placed in boxes or hoppers about 
7.30 a.m. and 5 p.m., and, if very hot, also at noon; it should never be 
placed in the sun. As much as the birds will cat should be supplied. Lack 
of it, especially during hot weather, causes a reduced output of eggs, 
smaller eggs and light-coloured yolks; further, a disease known as 
“nutritional disease’* is likely to affect the birds and cause deaths. The 
symptoms are much like those of eye roup, without the well-known 
offensive smell of roup. It is due to the fact that vitamine A, which is 
present in large amounts in all succulent green foods, and which is so 
necessary for nutrition, is lacking. There is no doubt that many chickens 
and fowls die each year from this cause. 

Ducks.—These during the hot weather require even more shade than do 
fowls; they cannot stand the direct rays of the sun nor sultry heat. The 
houses should always have di’y floors, and should be overhauled before the 
rains commence. Ducks sleeping on damp floors often contract rheumatism 
and cramp. The floor of the duck house should be raised a few^ inches, 
thus ensuring a dry bed. 

As many ducklings should be hatched as possible now, provided, of 
course, there is the prospect of a sale for them at ten weeks old. They 
thrive best in the wet weather. 

Turkeys.—Stop hatching until after the wet season is over. To rear 
turkeys in the wet weather entails a good deal of time, labour, expense 
and often losses. Once a young turkey chick gets wet, it will probably 
die; at any rate it will never be the same bird it would have been had it 
not got wet. Give the older turkeys all the range possible; the further 
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afield they go., the "better grown birds they become, and less is the expense 
of feeding. See also that their roosting quarters are water-tight before 
the rains commence. 

STOCK. 

Cattle.—^Ranching cattle on granite veld will in many instances bo in 
fairly good condition on account of the early grass in the vleis, etc. On 
the diorite soils and later veld the cattle owner will still have to watch his 
weaker cattle carefully. In any case all supplies of hay, ensilage, majordas, 
etc., should be carefully husbanded in anticipation of possible iat© rains, 
but at the same time every effort should be made to prevent cattle becoming 
weak. Dairymen will need to feed highly both with succulents and green 
foods. Calves should be weaned and branded, if this has not already been 
done, and care should be taken that they do not suffer any serious set-back 
by reason of the want of veld. If calves are not desired in mid-winter, 
the bulls sliould be taken out of the herd now until the end of January. 
Care should be taken to provide a plentiful supply of clean water, and 
dipping must be regularly attended to. 

Sheep.—If spring lambs are expected, one should see that the sheep 
shed is in order, and that there is a supply of liay, ensilage or mealies for 
the poorer ewes in the case of late rains. All drinking places should be 
cleaned out, and care taken that the water supply is sufficient. 

TOBACCO. 

Continue to sow seed beds. Where grass has been put on the seed beds 
to assist germination of seed a daily inspection should be made, and as soon 
as the 'first few plants make their appearance the grass should be raised 
up a little from the bed in order to prevent the plants growing “spindley.** 
All possible preparation for the coming planting season should be made, 

VETERINARY. 

White scour is prevalent in spring—November and Decembtt'— 
dipping is eradicating this disease. There is still danger from vegetable 
poisoning, and it will only disappear when there is plenty of good grass oii 
the veld. 

WEATHER. 

This is apt to be a hot, dry month, and rather trying, therefore, to 
man and beast, and the strong winds which blow at this season add to 
the general discomfort. Evaporation is, as a consequence, at its greatest 
at this time of year, and dams and pools lose most from this cause. The 
prevalence of veld fires at this time of year adds to the anxiety of the 
stock owner. 

The rainy season has occasionally started early in October, but for 
practical purposes it need not be expected before the end of this month. 
The days are becoming warmer, and often even hot and oppressive. Clouds 
gradually collect, at first disappearing at sunset, but later becoming more 
persistent. Sheet lightning is usually frequent, and showers of gradually 
increasing ^ severity mark that the rainy season has set in. Steps should 
be taken in advance to provide for the run-off after such torrential rains, 
otherwise serious loss may result. 

The normal rainfall varies from three-quarters of an inch to an inch 
in the different portions of the country. The rain usually occurs in the 
form of thunder-showers, which are not long sustained and are fairly local, 
but the total rainfall experienced during the month does not vary much 
over the whole country, with the exception of the eastern border, where 
the rainfall is usually heavier, 
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November. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

Now that the first honey flow is on, be sure the hives stand level, 
whether working them for extracted or section honey. This is ini|iortant, 
saving annoyance when preparing the product for market. Occasionally, 
where bees have not been thoroughly subdued, they object to tbe removal 
of honey; postpone the operation for 24 hours. Where increase of stocks 
is required, artificial swarms can now be made. Use care in storing honey. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

If no appreciable rain has fallen, irrigation must be resorted to in 
order to keep the trees in good growth and to prevent any check to 
fruit development. This is a good month to plant green crops. Sunn hemp 
is possibly the best crop to smother weed growth and supply himms- 
forrning material after it is ploughed in. If nut already done, storm drains 
should be made on the sloping ground to prevent erosion of tlie surface 
soil during heavy storms. ^Vhe^e new planting.s are contemplated, the 
holes should be dug and everything got in readiness for planting if the 
trees are ready for lifting in the nurseries. All unthrifty trees C(,>uld 
with advantage liav'c an additional amount of fertiliser and manure applied 
during the month. .Keej) down all water shoots. 

CROPS. 

Take note wlien the first rains fall, and see what leaks there are, 
if any, in the farm buildings. I)o not neglect to effect such repairs as 
are necessary. Early in the month see that the planters are in perfect 
order, and that they drop the different seeds to be planted evenly and at 
the right distance. Try them out on the farm road. Hasten the work of 
getting the lands for early sown crops into as good a condition for seeding 
as possible, so that the first and most favourable opportunity for planting 
inay be seized. The young plants make more vapid growth in a good seed 
bed. Utilise exceptionally early rains for this pi:updse rather than for 
planting. The holes for check-row pdanting of maize can continue 
to be prepared until sufficient rain has fallen to allow of plant¬ 
ing. Velvet beans and dolichos beams for seed or hay may be planted 
dry if the land is in good order. Witli favourable weather, planting of 
maize, velvet and dolichos beans ami cotton will commence about the 
middle of the month, and will continue as the condition of the land and 
the rainfall permit. Main crop potatoes should be j)lanted from now on to 
January, Dhal may be pdanted for seed or green manuring—if for seed, a 
frost free situation is necessary. Kaffir corn for seed may be planted this 
month. Green-manure crops requiring a long growing season should be 
planted. Destroy, by feeding or burning, early planted trap crop of maize 
or volunteer plants whidi have become infested with stalk-borei’. 

If weeds are beginning to show, keep the harrows going in front of 
the planters. If weeds are too advanced to be killed by drag harrows 
and too numerous to be dealt witli by liand labour, use the disc harrow 
or lightly re-plough the land. If the tilth is good, do not be afraid to 
harrow the young maize. This will save much labour later on by destroying 
the weeds while they are small. 

DAIRYING. 

•In a normal year veld grazing should be plentiful in November, and 
the feeding of dairy stock is then very much simplified; veld grass in 
a green and succulent condition is practically all that is required for 
animals of less than average production. Heavy milking cows, however, 
on early pasture, require extra feed in the form of concentrates, while 
the latter should always be fee] to dairy stock which are in poor condition 
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at this time of the year. Young calves should not be turned out to graze 
with the herd, and in wet weather are best kept in a clean, dry, airy 
pen. Weaned stock, which have not hitherto had access to green pasture, 
shoiiici be gradually accustomed to the change in diet and may at ilrst 
be turned out to graze for short periods. Young stock on pasture should 
also receive a small daily allowance of concentrates. 

Farmers supplying cream to the creamery should adjust the cream 
screw to the separator so that the latter will separate a cream testing 
45 to 50 per cent, butter fat. Cream of this consistency will keep better 
than thinner cream. It should be borne in mind that it is practically 
impossible to produce first-grade cream if the cattle are milked in a 
muddy kraal. In the absence of a cow shed, every endeavour should be 
made to erect a small milking shed in which four or five cows can be tied, 
milked and fed. A small shed of this kind is also essential to obtain 
clean milk for cheo.so-makiug. Alilking in a muddy kraal invariably 
results in a gassy, bitter cheese being produced. 

The shelves of the cheese room should be scrubbed with boiling water 
and soda, and for tlie last rinsing a weak solution of formalin may be 
used. This should prove effective in controlling cheese pests. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Continue thinning out fruit On the trees if a very heavy setting has 
occurred. A small amount of large-sized fruit is preferable to a large 
crop of small fruit. Thin down the inner growth of new shoots if they 
have a tendency to crowd each other, and stop all suckers and main stem 
growths as they appear. 

ENTOAIOLOGICAL. 

Maize.—Crops planted before tlio last week in this inoiith are liable 
to suffer later from stalk borer. At Salisbury, crops planted after 27th 
November have escaped serious injury, but early December pdantings are 
probably the safest. Volunteer maize is commonly badly infested and 
should be cut out and removed immediately, otherwise the borers tend 
to spread to surrounding plants. If rain has fallen sufficiently early, 
lands may be baited at the end of the month against surface beetles, 
.snout beetles and other pests whicli tend to reduce the primary stand 
of plants. The formula is arsenite of soda 1 lb., cheapest sugar 8 lbs., 
or molasses 1 gallon, water 10 gallons. Dip chop3ped Napier fodder or 
other green stidf and distribute broadcast. The poison may be sprayed 
over volunteer maize and weeds on land with good effect. Cutworms do 
not usually appear in numbers until Decembei*, except in low-lying land. 
Succulent green stuff soaked in a 2 per cent, solution of sodium fluoride 
is the most recent formula for poisoned bait, but destruction of these 
pests is difficult. Keep the land clear of weeds as a preventive measure. 
If the young plants are attacked by the black maize beetle (heteronychus), 
the only remedy is to destroy by hand. Good, clean farming will control 
these pests to a large extent. 

Tobacco.—This crop is subject to many pests in its early stages, 
although attacked by a few after vigorous growth has started. Keep 
cheese cloth covers on seed beds at night to exclude pests, and spray 
regularly with arsenate of lead (powder) 1 lb. in 30 gallons of water to 
protect against leaf-eating insects, etc. Lands may be baited against 
surface beetles with maize bran moistened with arsenate of soda 1 Ib. 
ill 30 gallons of water. Distribute in balls about the size of a golf 
ball and cover over with branches or anything to protect from sun. Place 
one ball to each ten plants and moisten again when dry. 

Potato.—The first brood pf leaf-eating ladybirds appear in November. 
Spray with arsenate of lead (powder) 1 lb. in 30 gallons of water. 
Spraying is also useful against the black blister beetles, which sometimes 
attack the crop on sandy soils. Keep the soil of irrigated crops well 
hilled and in friable condition as a precaution against tuber moth laying 
eggs ‘ on 'the tubers. 
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Kitchen Garden* —Plants of the cabbage family are liable to attack 
by diamond-back moth and other leaf-eating insects. When considered 
desirable, young plants may be dusted lightly with arsenate of lead 
(powder). Cabbage aphis may be kept in meek by liberal watering and 
frequent washing with a forceful stream of water from a hose pipe or 
spray pump. Drenching the plants regularly with cold water is also 
held to be a good remedy for the diainond-’uaek moth inentioned above. 

Deciduous Fruits.—^Young trees may need spraying with arsenate of 
lead (powder) 1 lb. in 20 gallons of water as a protection against chafer 
beetles, whose attack may check the growth very seriously. CJioice 
varieties of early peaches may be netted to protect them from fruit- 
piercing moths. 

When iti doubt as to the Identity of any pest or the method of dealing 
witii Its apply promptly to the Chief Entomologist, Saiisfcyry, bringing 
or sending specimens of the Insects concerned. Note, however, that it 
is sometimes feasible to prevent injury from pests for which no practical 
remedy is known. Farmers should therefore endeavour to obtain some 
knowledge of the pests of the crops they are growing through the articles 
poblisheci in this dournal. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Ail seeds may now be planted. Annuals for January flowering should 
be sown, amongst which the following will be found to do excellently in this 
country:—Balsam, Calliopsis, Centurias, Chrysanthemum, Diarithus, 
Escholtzia, Marigold, Mignonette, Gallardia, Phlox, Poppy, Nasturtium, 
Nigella, Verbena and Zinnia. These are all hardy, and may be sown in the 
open either in beds or in the position desired for flowering. Advantage 
should be taken of eacli shower of rain during this month to keep the soil 
well worked and loose. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

All vegetable seeds may be sown during this month. Tomatoes and 
early peas and beans should be staked. The soil should be kept loose and 
free from weeds, which now get troublesome. Sow pumpkin, mealies, peas 
and potatoes. 

FORESTRY. 

Sowings of eucalypt (gmn) seed should Ije made for ia-ie planting. If 
fresh seed of eedrela toona is available, sowings should be made. Keep the 
seed beds moist and free from weeds. The tap roots of early seedlings 
may be cut back in order to form hardy, stocky plants most suited for 
planting. Continue with pricking out if transplants are to be used.. Pre¬ 
pare all land to l)e planted by cross-jjloughing and harrowing. A well 
prepared soil is a good fertiliser; it assists establishment and reduces 
failures. 

POULTRY. 

Some Ijirds will now be commencing to moult. Jdiis will cause a decrease 
in the number of eggs laid. The poultry keeper, therefore, should see that 
his birds come through the moult as quickly as possible. Some birds will 
lay and moult simultaneously, but these are the strongest, most vigorous 
and the best layers; the majority do not. The process of moulting is a 
natural one, but it is a severe strain on the system. Fowls that are not too 
fat, and can stand extra feed at the commencement of the moult, com© 
through it best. More green and animal food should be given, and the 
utmost care taken that they are not exposed to cold or wet, otherwise they 
will not only take longer to moult, but go off in condition. A little linseed 
stewed, or linseed meal, or ground nut meal and milk should also be given. 
There will next month be a demand for table birds, and such as the 
poultry keeper intends to sell should be selected. In making this selection, 
it is no use choosing old or scraggy birds, for it is hopeless to attempt to 
fatten these, or make them good table birds. Do not coop them up till a 
fortnight or so before they are to be sold; give them free range and feed 
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them well, with at least one feed of soft food mixed with milk once a day. 
Turkeys destined for the Christmas market should have free range,, but 
also a feed of soft food once a day, and a good feed of mealies in the 
evening. 

STOCK. 

Cattle.—Normally rains should have fallen and the veld should be plenti¬ 
ful now. Beyond careful dipping, ranchers should not have much worry. If 
the season is bad, the poorer cattle should be drafted out and given a little 
bay, ensilage or mealies daily. Dairymen will not require to feed much 
succulent food, and usually the more expensive protein foods may be con¬ 
siderably curtailed at this time,, but good sweet hay and mealies will be 
found to be very beneficial to milch cows, even if the veld is very plentiful. 
Clean dry sleeping places for both cows and calves will pay handsomely for 
any extra trouble involved. Young calves do not need to walk far, and in 
wet weather are much best in a clean dry pen. Watch for ticks. 

Sheep.—Keep the sheep on high dry land. Be careful to keep the ticks 
down. Be sure the kraal or sheep shed is dry and clean, and that there is 
shelter from the rain for young Iambs. 

TOBACCO. 

Continue to sow seed beds, watering, etc. When early beds become 
overgrown and hard, pull out, dig up and re-sow. Begin transplanting with 
the first good rains, and continue as fast as the rains and planters vrill allow, 
until the crop is set out. Be careful to fill in the misses from previous 
transplanting before starting on new fields; use. the stoutest and best 
plants for filling in, and try to get the tobacco from any one field to grow 
and come to maturity as near at the same time as possible. Discontinue 
filling in when the field has been planted for several weeks and has made 
a good start to grow, as the later filled in i}lants will be choked out by 
the earlier ones, and will not come to maturity. Cultivate fields as soon 
as plants are established, to keep down weeds. 

VETERINARY. 

Early heavy rains might bring on horse-sickness before its usual time, 
but as a rule it need not be feared till the first rains are over in December. 

WEATHER. 

The rains should be commencing, if not already begun; occasionally 
they have delayed until December, and even later, before setting in 
properly. Between spells of wet weather lasting several days, fine dry 
periods occur, at first clear, but later cloudy and thundery, gradually 
gathering to burst in thunderstorms. The mornings are generally fine, 
and rain falls chiefly in the afternoon or evening. Heavy downpours are 
to be expected, and should be provided against beforehand by means of 
ditches and embankments, and by clearing water ways and furrows. 

In a normal season the rainfall varies from two-and-a-half to three 
inches in Matabeleland, and from three-and-a-half to four inches in 
Mashonaland generally, with the exception of the eastern border, where 
it amounts to five inches. 

Between the rain periods and prior to the commencement of the rains, 
severe heat is likely to be experienced. 


I 
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Seeds for Sale, Gwebi Farm. 

8. d, 

Salisbury White Make.at per 1001b, 21 0 

Salisbury White Maize (Tips and Butts), at per bag 

of 200 lbs. 17 0 

Kinvarra Oats.at per 100 lbs. 26 0 

Ground Nuts (Spanish Bunch in Shell), at per 75 lbs. 18 3 

Majorda Seed.at per lb. 11 

Sunflower Seed (Large Black) . at per 100 lbs. 16 0 

Sunflower Seed (Small Black) . at per 100 lbs. 16 0 

Sweet Potato Tubers (Calabash Leaf), ayailable 

August and September.at per 150 lbs. 11 0 

Sweet Potato Slips (Calabash Leaf), aTailable Decem¬ 
ber and January.at per bag 6 0 

Napier Fodder Hoots.at per bag 6 0 

Edible Canna Tubers.at per 100 tubers 9 0 

Doliohos Beans . at per 100 lbs. 21 0 

All prices quoted are for delivery free at any station or 
siding in Southern Rhodesia. Before sending cheques, in¬ 
tending purchasers are advised to ascertain that the seeds, 
etc., required are still available. Cheques should be made 
payable to Gwebi Farm.’’ All orders and enquiries should 
be addressed to the Chief Agriculturist, Department of 
Agriculture, Salisbury, not direct to the Gwehi Farm, 
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^^Gazette''^ 

Bate, 

19.9.30. 

19.9.30. 


19.9.30. 


Notes from the “ Gazette.” 


Items, 

TRAFFIC REGULATIONS ACROSS BRIDGES ^ 
AND CULVERTS. 

(1) No vehicle, the weight of which (including contents 
thereof) exceeds fifteen tons, shall be taken across any bridge 
or culvert on any road defined as a main, district or branch 
road, in terms of the “Road Regulations, 1896,'’ whether 
declared or not. 

(2) No vehicle shall be taken across any bridge on any 
road as defined in the preceding section at a speed in excess 
of ten miles an hour. (G.N. 566.) 

IMPORTATION OF PLANTS. 

G.N. 382 of 1914 is cancelled and section 3 (4) of G.N. 259 
of 1913 is amended by the substitution of the following sub¬ 
section in lieu thereof:— 

“(4) An examination fee of threepence for every ten 
packages or cases or any less number in a consignment, with 
a minimuni fee of one* shilling per consignment, will be 
charged, regardless of the number of classes of plant 
present, except in the case of consignments examined by the 
Plant Inspector, Bulawayo, when the minimum fee for 
examination shall be one shilling and twopence. 

In the case of plants calling for treatment, a fee of five 
shillings for each use of the fumigating chamber will be levied.” 

POUND. 

A pound has been established on Sherborne Farm, Gwanda 
native district. (G.N. 577.) 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which have 
appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of charge to 
applicants in Southern Rhodesia only. Outside Southern Rhodesia, M, 
per copy. 


AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

No. 174. Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, P.L.S. 

No. 225. Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 278. New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 362. The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 403. Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 429. Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 442. Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

No. 510, Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 513. The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A, T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 541. The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

No. 545. Artificial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 550. Onion Growing under Irrigation, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 561, Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring.’ 

No. 568. The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.B, 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 581. Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 590. Rye, by H. W. Hi'Jiard, Junior Agriculturist. 

No. 591. Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

No. 598. Drought-resistant and Early-maturing Crops for Areas of Late 
Rainfall, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 699. Rhodesian Soils and their Treatment, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 601. Maize for Export, by S. D. Timson. 

No. 603. The Production of Maize in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main¬ 
waring, Agriculturist. 

No. 630. The Storage of Seed Potatoes, by H. C. Arnold, 

No. 634. Barley, by P. V. Samuels. 

No. 6^. Noxious Weeds in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, Botanist. 

No. 650. Coffee Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by G. W. Marshall, Horti¬ 
culturist. 

No. 651. Two Important Leguminous Crops: The Velvet Bean and 
Dolichos Bean, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 656. Tractor Notes, by A. W. V, Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 

No. 657. Hay-making in Southern Rhodesia, by C, Mainwaring, Agri¬ 
culturist. 

No, 663. The Use of Fertilisers and Manures in Southern Rhodesia, by 
A. D. Husband, A.I.C., Chief Chemist. 

No. 672. Hay-making in Rhodesia, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 674. Top Dressing of Maize against Stalk Borer, by H. C. Arnold, 

No. 681. The Sunflower (Helianthus Annuus) (Revised), by S. D. Timson, 
M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 684. Warning to Maize Growers: Maize for Export, 

No. 685. Notes on Farm Practice at the Government Farm, Gwebi, by 
S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 694. The Edible Canna (Canna Edulis), by D. E. McLoughlin. 



DEPARTMENTAL BUTXETlNS. 


nil 


No. 695. The Castor Oil Plant (Ricinus spp.), by S. ‘ D. Timsoiij M.O.^ 
Dip.Agric. 

No. 697. Results of Analysis of Samples taken under ,tlie “Fertilisers, 
Farm Foods, Seeds and Pest Remedies Ordinance” during 
the year 1927-28. 

No. 700. Further Notes on Farm Practice at the_ Government Farm, 
Gwebi, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 704. The Importance of Research on Pasture Improvement in Southern 
, Rhodesia, by A. D. Husband, A.I.C., Chief Chemist. 

No. 705. Suggested Cropping Programmes for Farms on the Sand Veld, 
. by D, E. McLoughiin, Assistant Agriculturist. 

No. 706. A Farmers’ Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring, 
Agriculturist. 

No. 708. Witch Weed or Rooibloem (Striga Lutea)—a Serious Menace 
to Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., F.R.S.A., Agriculturist, 

No. 709. Sand Veld Farming and its Possibilities, bv E. D. Alvord, 
M.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 710. Monthly Reminders for the Farming Year, by the Division of 
the Chief Agriculturist. 

No. 713. Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., Agriculturist, 

No. 724. Ploughing by Tractor, by A. W. V. Crawley, M.E., F.G..S, 

No. 727. Farmyard Manure, by A. P. Taylor, M.A., B.Sc., Agricultural 
Chemist. 

No. 732. Two Common Diseases of Potato Tubers in Rhodesia, by 
J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Bond.), A.I.C.T.A. 

No. 743. Sunn Hemp, by S. D. Timson, M.O., Dip.Agric. 

No. 760. Cotton in Southern Rhodesia—Hints to Growers, by G. S. 
Cameron, Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 

No. 751, The Sweet Potato, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

No. 757. Maize on the Sand Veld : Results at the Tobacco Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by C. A. Kelsey-Harvey, Manager, 

No. 758. Instructions for Taking Soil Samples. Issued by the Division 
of Chemistry. 

No. 759. Witch Weed (Striga Lutea) : Methods of Control, by S. D, 
Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

No. 762. The Value of Rock Phosphate and “Bone and Superphosphate” 
as Fertilisers for Maize Production, by A. D. Husband, Chief 
Chemist. 

No. 768. The Ground Nut (Arachis hypogaea), by S. D. Timson, M.C., 
Dip.Agric, (Wye). 

No. 775. Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist, and J. Hick, 
Accountant. 

No. 776. Regulations Governing the Export of Maize and Maize Meal 
through the Port of Beira. 

No. 777. Some Aspects of Cost of Production Studies in Agriculture, by 
Arthur G. Ruston, D.Sc., Department of Agriculture, Leeds 
University. 

No. 781. Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm—Maize and Green 
Manuring, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief Agri¬ 
culturist, and J. Hick, Accountant. 

No. 783. Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm—Fattening for Beef, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric. (Wye), F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist, 

No. 787. Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm—Ground Nuts and 
Maize and Beans for Silage, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric. 
(Wye), F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist. 

No. 793. Agricultural Costings on the Gwebi Farm, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., Chief Agriculturist. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

Accelerating the Sprouting of Potatoes. 
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REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

No. 94. Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

No. 216, Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, 
by A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

No. 220. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1914-15, by E, A. Nobbs^ 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 221. Results of Experiments, Longila, 1914-15, by J. Muirhead* 

No. 239. . Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, by E. A, Nobb% 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 268. Manuring Maize, Government Farm, Gwebi, bv A. 6. Holborow, 
F.I.C. 

No. 279. Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1916-17, by E. A. Nobbi, 
Ph.H., B.Sc. 

No. 341. Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 

No. 342. Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 382. Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury, 
1919-20. 

No. 405- Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
Farm, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton. 

No. 411- Annual Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 413. Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S., and E. E. Wright. 

No. 432. Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, by H. Q. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 433. Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 437. Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1921-22, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 440. Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 485. Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 486. Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23, 
by H, G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No, 514. Bulawayo Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by H. G. Mundy, 
F.L.S. 

No. 519. Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 537. Crop Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923-24, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 564. A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. Morkel. 

No. 566. Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Reijort for Year 1924-26, 
by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 608- Annual Report of Experiments, 1924-25, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 631. Bulawayo Experiment Station ; Annual Report for Year 1925-26, 
by H. W. Hilliard. 

No. 649, Annual Report of Experiments, 1925-26, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. C. Arnold, Manager. 

No. 676. Bulawayo Experiment Station—Annual Report for Year 1926-27, 
by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 683. Annual Report of Experiments, 1926-27, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. C. Arnold, Station Manager. 

No. 688. Report, 1923-24—1926-27, Gwelo Municipal Demonstration 

Stations, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 716. Report, 1927-28, Gwelo Municipality Demonstration Stations, by 
S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 745. Salisbury Agricultural Experiment Station Annual Report, 
1927-28, by H. C. Arnold. 
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Gwelo Municipal Demonstration Stations. Annual Report for 
the Season 1928-29, by D. E. McLougblin. 

Bulawayo Municipal Demonstration Station : Report for the 
Seasons 1927-28 and 1928-29, by D. E. McLoughiin, Assistant 
Agriculturist 

Agricultural Experiment Station, Salisbury : Annual Report of 
Experiments, 1928-29, by H. 0. Arnold, Manager. 

TOBACCO. 

Flue-curing Tobacco Barns, Bulking and Grading Sheds, by 
P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.), Acting Govexuiment Irrigation 
Engineer. 

Tobacco Seed Beds, by D. D. Brown. 

The Culture of Virginia Tobacco in Southern Rhodesia—Field 
Management, by D. D. Brown. 

Dark Fire-cured Tobacco, by E. M. Matthews, B.Sc., Tobacco 
Adviser. Fire-curing Tobacco Barn, by the Tobacco Advisers, 
Notes on Flue-curing of Tobacco, by C. A. Kelsey Harvey. 

The Handling, Grading and Baling of Cured Virginia Tobacco, 
by D. D. Brown. 

Tobacco Baling Boxes, by B. G. Gundry, Irrigation Branch. 

The Care of Tobacco Seed Beds, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. 
(Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad). 

Flue-curing Tobacco Barns, 12 ft. x 12 ft. x 16 ft., by B. G. 
Gundry. 

Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. 

Wildfire and Angular Spot of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc., A.I.C.T.A. 

Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia: The Harvesting and 
Curing of Virginia Tobacco, by D. D. Brown. 

The Lesser Tobacco Wireworms, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Turkish Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D. Brown, 
Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Preliminary Experiments on the Control of White Mould of 
Tobacco, by J, C. F, Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

Suggested Croj> Rotations for Tobacco Growers, by D. D. Brown, 
Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Common Faults in Curing Virginia Bright Tobacco, by D. D. 

Brown, Tobacco and Cotton Expert. 

The Development of the Tobacco Industry in Southern Rhodesia. 

A Historical Survey, by D. D. Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 
Frog Eye Disease of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. 

(Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist, 

Leaf Spotting of Tobacco caused by Mosaic, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 
Seasonal Notes on Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by 
D. D. Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Dark Fire-cured Tobacco; Field Operations, by D. D. Brown, 
Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Dark Fire-cured Tobacco: Harvesting and Curing, by D. D. 
Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Mycoiogical Notes—-Further Experiments on the Control of 
White Mould (Erysiphe Cichoracearum DC.) of Tobacco, 
1927-28, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., 
Plant Pathologist. 

Field Control of Frencbiiig in Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Plant Pathologist 
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No., 196, 

No. 209. 
No. 224. 

No. 230. 

No, 247. 

No. 259. 

No. 281. 
No. 286. 

No. 303. 

No. 322. 

No. 361, 

No. 380. 

No. 393. 

No, 409. 

No. 426. 

No. 443. 

No. 484. 
No. 527. 
No. 543. 
No. 

No. 595. 
No.-626. 

No. 646. 
No. 682. 


No. 227. 
^ No. 246. 


STATXSITCS. 

Collection, of - Agricultural Statistic.s in. Soiitliern lihodeeia, by 
Erie A, Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc.' 

Tlie Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslowood, F.S.S. 

Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rliodesia for the Season 
191445, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and B. Haslewood. 
Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1916;' by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F S.S. 

Statistical Returns of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 191546, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 

B. Sc., and Fred Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1916, by Eric A, 
Nobbs, Ph.D.,. B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops, 1916-17, by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917. 

by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 
Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and 
F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918. bv F. Eyles, 
F.L.S, 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
•■‘by 'F.. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops Grown bv Europeans in Soutlieni Rhodesia, 
1919r20, by H. C. K. Fyim. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for 1920, by H. 

C, K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in vSoutherii Rhodesia 
for the Sea.son 1920-21, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Y^ear 1921, 
by H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Crops Grown bv Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1921-22, by F. Eyles, F.L.S,, and H. C. K. 
Fynn, 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southci n Rhodesia 
for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Sontherti Rliodesia 
for the Season 1923-24, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for tiu:: Year 1924, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1924-25, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for ilie Year 1925, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician, 

Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1925-26, by A. Borradaile Beil, 
Statistician. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products :for the Year 1926, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

Agricultural Returns for 1926-27: Preliminary Returrus, by 
Thomas G. Gibson, Government Statistician. 


LIVE STOCK. 

An Experiment iu Beef Production, by R. C. Simmons, 
Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by R. C. Simniotis. 
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No. 260. 
No. 336. 
No. 338. 

No. 381. 

No. 421. 

No. 446. 

No. 468. 
No, 483. 

No. 584. 
No. 624. 
No. 698. 

No. 701. 
No. 719. 

No. 720, 

No. 737. 

No. 749. 
No. 755. 


Beef Feeding Experiment No, 3, by R. C. Simmons. 

Butchering and Flaying. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Experiment No 5. by E. A. 
Nobbs, Ph.B., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8^ by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Bh.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No, 11, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 13, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiments Nos. 14 
and 15, Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. ^ 

Merino Sheep in Southern Rhodesia, by H. W. Hilliard. 

The Construction of Dipping Tanks for Cattle (Revised). 

The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, bv 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Feeding Bullocks at Gwebi, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

Hand-rearing of Galve.s (Revised), by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

Fattening for Beef at the Gwebi Farm, by H. G. Mundy, 
Chief Agriculturist, and T. J. Needham, Accountant, Agri* 
cultural and Veterinary Departments. 

Fur and Wool-producing Rabbits, by Captain Edgar S. Everett, 
Hovere Farm, Banket. 

Dehorn your Commercial Cattle, by W. Fleming, Stock Adviser. 

Iodine in Animal Nutrition, by J. Park Hamilton, District 
Veterinary Surgeon, Gwelo. 

Arsenite Cattle Dip—How to Mix. 


No. 520. 

No. 530. 

No. 562. 
No. 567. 
No. 572. 

No. 577. 
No. 594. 

No. 606. 
No. 667. 
No. 703. 
No. 711. 
No. 717. 


DAIRYING. 

Treatment of Gassy Curds in Cheese-making, }.)y T. Hamilton, 

M. A.,_N.D.A., N.D.D, 

The Dairy Industry: Causes of Variation in Cream Tests, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Bacteria and the Dairy Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). ' 

The Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream, by J. R, Corry, 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cream Cheese, by J. R, Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Milk Recording and its Advantages, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 

N. D.A., N.D.D. Introduction by J. H. Corry, B.Sc. 

The Production of Clean Milk, by T. Hamilton and J, R. Corry, 
Dairy Experts. 

Farm Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D., 
Dairy Expert. 

Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia: Cow Byre—Type II., by 
B. G. Gundry, Irrigation Branch. 

Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia. A Small Farm Dairy, bv 
B. G. Gundry, A.I.Mech.E. 

Gouda or Sweet Milk Cheese-making, bv T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 
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No, 730. Common, Defects in Butter-makingj by T. Hamilton M,A.^ 
N.D.A., N.D.D., and J. B. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.), Dairy 
Experts, 

No. 762. Cheese as an AiTiclc of Diet, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A.,^ 
N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

No. 786. Bacon Curing on the Farm, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A,,- 
N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

No. 792, The Feeding of Dairy Stock in Southern Rhodesia, by T. 

Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D., and J. R^ Corry, 

B'.Sc. (Agr.), Dah-y Experts. 

Points to be observed in Cream Production. 


VETERINARY. 

No. 191. Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Goats, by Rowland Williams. 

M.R.C.V.S. 

No, 474. Heartwater, 

No. 536. Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness by 
LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 570. The Spaying of Bovines, by G. C. Hooper Sharpe, M.C., 
M.R.C.V.S., and M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. 

No, 597. Suspected Poisoning of Stock; The Proper Procedure, by M. 

H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. (Lond.), and A. W. Facer, B.A. 
(Oxon.), A.I.C, 

No. 618. Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory: Quarter Evil, by LI. E. 

W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary Research. 

No. 642, The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases, by LI. E. W. 
Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 666. Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory: Prsemonitus—^PrjemunitUiS, 
by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary 
Research. 

No.. 723. A Method of Inoculating Cattle against Trypanosomiasis, by 
LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 739. The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases: A Note to 
Emphasise some Points in the Preparation and Forwarding of 
Specimens, by B. A. Lawrence, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research 
Officer, 

No. 756. Parasitic Gastritis of Cattle, by LL E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., 
Director of Veterinary Research. 

No, 760. A Note on Sheep Diseases in Southern Rhodesia, by D. A. 

Lawrence, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer, Department 
of Agriculture, Salisbury. 

No. 772 . Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory : Ophthalmia, by LL E. W. 
Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary Research. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 

The Campaign against African Coast Fever, by LL E. W. Bevan, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Parasitic Gastritis of Cattle, by LL E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., 
Director of Veterinary Research. 


IRRIGATION. 

No. 270. Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

No. 384. The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jennings, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 412. Water Power Resources of Southern Rhodesia, by C. L. Robert¬ 
son, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 452. Weirs and their Construction, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E,, 
A.M.I.E.E, 
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No. 529. The Umtaii River Irrigation Scheme, by C. P. Robinson, B.Sc. 

No. 632. Domestic Water Supplies and Sanitation on the Farm, by 
P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

No. 633. The Cost of Pumping for Irrigation, by R. H. Roberts, B.Sc. 
(Eng.), 

No. 640. Levelling for Irrigation, by Dr. W. S. II, Cleghorne, 
M.I.Mech.E. 

No. 659. The Hydraulic Ram, revised by P. H, Haviland, B.Sc. 

No. 660. Small Earthen Storage Reservoirs, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc. 
No. 668. The Water Act, 1927, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc. (Eng.), 

A. M.I.C.E. 

No. 670. Irrigation Canals, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

No. 735. Soil Erosion, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.), A.M.I.C.E., 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

No. 766. Conditions Governing the Hire of Government Boring Machines. 
No. 780. Short Specifications for Reinforced Brick Tanks up to 20,000 
Gallons Capacity, by R. Hamilton Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

No. 782, Reinforced Concrete Water Tanks, by R. Hamilton Roberts, 

B. Sc. (Eng.). 

No, 786. Low Concrete Dams, by R. Hamilton Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 


FORESTRY. 

No. 555. Forestry in the Melsetter District, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 621. The Raising of Plants from Cuttings, by A. S. Thornewill, 
B.A. and Dip. in Forestry (Oxon.). 

No. 729. Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia; Part II. Choice 
of Site and Preparation of Land. Issued by the Forest Service. 

No. 736. Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia; Part III. 

Sowing, Planting and Choice of Species. Issued by the Forest 
Service. 

No. 744. Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia; Part IV. Tending 
and Care of Young Plantations. Issued by the Forest Service. 

No. 763. The Utilisation of Wood, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F. 

No. 769. The Utilisation of Wood, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F. 

No. 778. The XHilisation of Wood in Southern Rhodesia—Conversion and 
Disposal of Timber, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F., 
District Forest Officer. 

No. 791. The Utilisation of Wood in Southern Rhodesia: Fencing, by 
T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F., District Forest Officer. 

Price List of Forest Tree Transplants, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Creepers and Seeds. 


HORTICULTURE. 

No. 471. Budding of Citrus Trees, by A. G. Turner. 

No. 637. Harvesting, Packing and Marketing of Deciduous and Tropical 
Fruits, by G. W. Marshall, Horticulturist. 

No. 669. Citrus Fruit Growing in Rhodesia, by G. W. Marshall, Horti¬ 
culturist. 

No. 725- Investigations into “Collar-Rot” Disease of Citrus, by J. C. F. 
Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad). 

No. 741. Fruit Growing in Southern Rhodesia : The Home Orchard, by 
G. W. Marshall, Horticulturist, 

A Comparative Study of the Citrus Industi'y of South Africa, by 
Herbert J. Webber, Pli.D., D.Agr. Price 2s. 
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^ENTOMOLOGY ANB PLANT PATHOLOGY. , ,• 

No. 139. Termites, or “White Ants,” by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. ' ' ' 

No. 178, Illustrations of Natural Forest in relation to Tsetse Fly, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 197. Chafer Beetles, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 204. Some Injurious Caterpillars, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 214. Some Household Insects, by, R. Lowe Tiiompson, B.A. 

No. 219. More Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 228. Rhodesian Citrus Pests, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 233. Does it Pay to Spray Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia? by Rupert 
W. Jack, F.E.S. ' • 

No. 261. Turnip Sawfly, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 290. Notes on Remedies for Turnip Sawfly, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 353. Further Experiments with Poisoned Bait on Maize Lands, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 369. The Bean Stem Weevil, a Minor Pest of Beans, by Rupert W 
Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 385. The Common Fruit Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 425. Notes from the Entomological Branch, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

No. 450. Insect Pests of Fruits other than Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 476. Tsetse Fly—Inspection of Shangani Experimental Area, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 503. Locusts, by J. K. Chorley. 

No. 516. The Coming Campaign against Locusts, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S. 

No. 522. Notes on the Black Citrus Aphis, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 548. Insect Pests of Cotton, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 553. Observations on Some Injurious Markings of Oranges, by C. B, 
Symes. 

No. 587. Tsetse Fly in the Lomagundi District, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 593. Notes from the Entomological Laboratory—(1) Outbreak of Army 
Worm (Laphvgma exempta, Wik.), (2) Cattle Myiasis: “Screw 
Worm,” by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 602. Preliminary List of Plant Diseases Recorded in Southern 
Rhodesia, by F. Eyles. 

No. 613. Two Diseases of the Vine, by F. Eyles, Mycologist. 

No. 639. Diseased Plants for Examination ; Collecting and Despatching 
the Material, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lend.), A.I.C.T.A. 
(Trinidad). 

No. 653. The Care of Tobacco Seed Beds, by J. 0. F. Hopkins, B.Sc,, 
(Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad). 

No. 664. Root Gall worm or Root Knot Eelworm (Heterodera radicicola, 
Greef), by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 666. Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. 

No. 671. Wildfire and Angular Spot of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc., A.I.C.T.A. 

No. 673. Bats, by J. Isgaer Roberts, B.Sc. 

No. 689. The Lesser Tobacco W'ireworms, by Rupert W. Jack, B\E.S. 

No. 696. Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

No. 714. Trap Cropping against Maize Pests, by Rupert W, Jack, F.E.S., 
Chief Entomologist. 
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No; 718^ Preliminary Experiments on the Control of White Mould of 
Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

■No. 742., What is Diplodia in Maize? An Answer to a Popular Question 
To-day, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (London), A.I.C.T.A., 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 747. Mycological Notes ; (1) Seed Treatment for Maize against Dip¬ 
lodia ; (2) Seed Treatment for Tobacco against Bacteria! 
Diseases. Issued by authority of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Lands. 

No. 748. Frog Eye Disease of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. 
(Lond.), A.I.C.T.A,, Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 753. Leaf Spotting of Tobacco caused by Mosaic, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 754. ‘linking” of Maize—Report of a Preliminary Investigation, 
by T. K. Sansom, B.Sc., Plant .Breeder. 

No. 784. Field Control of Frenching in Tobacco, by J. C. F, Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Plant Pathologist. 

No. 788. A List of Plant Diseases Occurring in Southern Rhodesia, by 
J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Plant Pathologist. 

No. 790. Notes on the Control of Some of the More Important Insect 
Pests of Citrus in Southern. Rhodesia, by W. J. Hall, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., Entomologist to the British South Africa Company in 
Southern Rhodesia. 


POULTRY 

No. 547. Rhodesia Egg-Laying Test, 1st April, 1924—2nd February, 1926, 
by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 556. Geese, by A. Little. 

No. 573. Systematic Breeding for Increased Egg Production, by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 

No. 622. Ducks on the Farm, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 635. Ovarian Troubles, by A. Little. 

No. 638- Poultry Parasites, by A. Little. 

No. 655. Southern Rhodesia Seventh Egg-Laying Test—1st March, 1926, 
to 30th January, 1927, by ll. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 662. Poultry Husbandry : Temperament, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
No. 664, Some Common Ailments of Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

No. 721. Poultry Keeping in Rhodesia : Pedigree Breeding, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry Expert. 

No. 731. Scarcity of Eggs : Causes and Remedies, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

No. 738. Hints to Breeders—Rearing Young Stock, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

No. 740. Artificial Incubation, Brooding and Rearing of Chickens, by 
H. G. Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 

No. 761. Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, by H. G. Wheeldon, 
Poultry Expert. 

No. 770. Talks to Breeders : The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 
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The following pamphlets can be obtained from the Poultry Expert 
upon application :— 

Selecting Birds for Laying Tests, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Cold Weather: Treatment of Fowls in, by A. Little, 'Poultry 
Expert. 

Tuberculosis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert, 

Diseases of the Liver, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Prevention of Disease among Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Vices : Causes, Prevention and Cure, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Chicken-pox (Warts), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies (continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Preparing Birds for Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Coccidiosis, or Entero-Hepatitis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

The Fowl Tick (Argas persicus), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Woi'ms (Autopsies—continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Selecting Birds for Laying Tests (concluded), by A. Little, 
Poultry Expert. 

The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H. G. Wheeldon, Assistant 
Poultry Expert. 

Culling : A Seasonal Operation, by A, Little, Poultry Expert. 

Despatching Birds to a Laying Test, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Choosing a Male Bird, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

The Breeding Stock, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Digestive System, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Bone and Breast Bone, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Mating for Improvement and Increased Egg Production, by A, 
Little, Poultry Expert. 

Partial Moult : Broodiness : Selection of Layers of Large Eggs, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Sunflower as a Food, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Grow Sunflowers, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Exhibiting Eggs at Shows, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Condition of Birds on Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Green Food : The Besult of not Supplying Sufficient to Poultry, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Good and Bad Hatching Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Grading Fowls, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Heart Trouble, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

What are You Feeding for? by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Housing : Three Important Essentials, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Menu at tbe Egg-Laying Test. 

Advice to Prospective Poultry Farmers, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Seasonal Hints—August, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Successful Chick Bearing, by H. G. Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry 
Expert. 

Hints to Breeders, October, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Abnormalities in Eggs, by A, Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Reproductive System, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Notes for November, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Hints to Breeders. Prepare for the Breeding Season, by A. 
Little. 

Respiratory Diseases, by A, Little, Poultry Expert. 

Selection and Preparation of Fowls for Exhibition, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 

The Close of tbe Hatching Season and After, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 
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METEOROLOGICAL. 

No. 360. Notes on the Rainfall Season 1919-20 in Southern Rhodesia, by 
C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No, 456. The Possibility of Seasonal Forecasting and Prospects for Rain¬ 
fall Season 1922-23, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 
No. 524. The Use of an Aneroid Barometer, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., 
A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 532. The Short Period Forecast and Daily Weather Report, by C, L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 542. Review of the Abnormal Rainfall Season 1924-25, by C. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 712. The Time, and How' to Find it, by N. P. Seliick, M.C., B.Sc. 

(Eng.). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 93. Formation of Agricultural Credit Associations in Rhodesia, by 
Loudon M. Douglas, F.R.S.E. 

No. 248. A Preservative for Samples of Arsenical Dips for Analysis, by 
A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

No. 274. Lecture on Malaria and Blackwater, by A. M. Fleming, C.M.G., 
M.B., G.M., F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H., Medical Director. 

No. 479, Quinine Prophylaxis in Malaria, bv A. M. Fleming. M.B., C.M., 
F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H. 

No. 518. Locusts as Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 549. Ochna Pulchra Berries, by A. W. Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 

No. 554. Pise-de-Terre, by F. B. Aird. 

No. 569, Education of Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by R. 
McIntosh, M.A. 

No. 574- Brick-making on the Farm, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 

A. M.I.E.E. 

No. 588. Concrete on the Farm, by N. P. Seliick, M.C., B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

No. 652. Farm Homesteads, by R. H. Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng,). 

No. 677. Road Motor Services. 

No. 680. Preparation of Cotton for Sale, by H. C. Jefferys. 

No. 686. The Land Bank, Its Functions and How it Operates, by 

S. Thornton, 

No. 687. The Use of Explosives on the Farm, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. 

(Eng.). 

No. 699. The Preservation of Farm Beacons, by L. M. McBean, Acting 
Surveyor General. 

No. 702. Book-Keeping on the Farm, by T. J. Needham, Acting 

Accountant, Agricultural and Veterinary Departments. 

No. 707. Wood-Charcoal in Southern Rhodesia, by T. L. Wilkinson, 

B. Sc,, Assistant Forest Officer. 

No. 733. Jam-making, by Miss D. Bosman, Home Economics Officer, 
Division of Agricultural Education and Extension, in 
“Farming in South Africa.” 

No. 764. How to Make Use of the Fencing Law, 

Farming Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act (price If*). 

Twelve Simple Rules for the Avoidance of Malaria and Black- 
water. 

Summary of the Game Laws of Southern Rhodesia 




ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Shaving 5/6 to 21/- 
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Identifies the genuine 


The safe and certain cure for WIREWORM, 
TAPEWORM GEILZIKKTE, IN 8MEEP» 


CATTLE* HORSES. LAMBS, FOALS, GOATS. 


OSTRICHES, Etc. 


Obtainable from all Storekeepers and Chemists ; 
if notf terite to the Manufacturer. 


r. E. HOI-BOROW 

P.O. Box 68, Kingwilliamstown.: 
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Editorial. 


Contributions and corresfondence regarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia are 
invited. All communications regarding these matters and 
.advertisements should he addressed to:—The Editor^ Be- 
.partment of Agriculture, Salisbury, 


The Umtali District Farmers* Association. —Tins Associa¬ 
tion is one of tbe oldest in tlie Colony, being formed on tbe 
29tli of October, 1898. It was then, and for many years after, 
styled the Manica Farmers’ and Landowners’ Association. 
The following were the first officials of the Association: 
President, Hon. C. J. Rhodes; chairman, L. Cripps; vice- 
chairman, J. Grimmer; committee, R. W. Cockerell, T. 
Brown, A. Partridge, A. Tulloch, D. McAdam, A. L. Bloecli 
and J. H. Pickett; hon. secretary and treasurer, J, "W. 
Corderoy. 

: Mr. L. Cripps (now Hon. Lionel Cripps) lias, been 

chairman several times during the long history of the Associa¬ 
tion, and has always taken a very active part in its afiairs. 
;0f the other members of the first committee,, four are 
still alive, and three of them, are residing in the district. 
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vi^., Messrs. R. W. Cockerell, A. Tixlloch and D* McAdaixi. 
Anaongst tlie many wlxo have been chairmen of the Asaoeia- 
tion, the following are a few: Messrs. E. M. Webber, W. 
Deall, J. T. English, J. Meikle, T. B. Hnlley, A. N, 
Strickland, D. Barry, Colonel Valentine, and Mr. E. Palmer, 
the present and youngest chairman. 

The late Mr. T. B. Hnlley was for many years an active 
member of the Association, and for some years was a member 
of the executive of the Rhodesia Agricultural Union. The 
late Mr. A. U. Strickland was an old and active member of 
the Association, being twice elected chairman. 

Mr. D. Barry, who has been twice elected chairman, is 
■an old and active member of the Association; he is also a 
member of the Rhodesia Agricultural Union executive. Mr. 
C. Eickhoff, M.L.A., who is at present in England, is a 
member of the Association and takes a keen interest in its 
affairs. 

The Association has always taken an active part in the 
farming affairs of the Colony, and it has the credit of a large 
percentage of the resolutions it has sent up to tlio Rhodesia 
Agricultural Union Congresses being adopted by it. 

The farmers’ hall illustrated on the opposite page was 
erected by the Association in memory of the late Arthtir 
Strickland, who died in January, 1928. The late Mr. 
Strickland w^as a prominent farmer of many years’ residence 
in the district, and a man w’ho was known and respected 
throughout the Colony. At the opening ceremony on the 
4th July the Premier paid an eloquent tribute to the deceased 
gentleman, and said, mter alia, was known and b)ve(l 
by all with whom he came into contact. He was known 
and loved throughout the country by the natives as well as 
Europeans, Although he took no part in public life and 
avoided the limelight on every possible occasion, it is to 
such men as he that the country owes its present progress 
and prosperity. This hall will help to keep his memory 
green in the district which he loved so well, and will 
perpetuate hereafter the name of one who was greatly loved 
in his time and who played a great part in the development 
of the country. He was a farmer and a man of the land, and 
it is fitting therefore that farmers should meet in a hall 
bearing his name.” 
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The liall is a very well built edifice, with a roomy interior 
fiuitable for assemblies, surmounted by a beamed ceiling of 
striking proportions' supported on tasteful pilasters. In 
addition to tbe large ball, there are two living-rooms at the 
fear. 


Rhodesia Agrioiiltyral Unlori Congress* —This annual 
gathering of farmers from all parts of the Colony representing 
the various associations comprising the Union is an event 
of the greatest importance in our economic life, and is 
regarded as such by Government and the community in 
general. It is the custom for His Excellency the Governor 
to open Congress, and for Ministers to be present when 
matters concerning their departments are under discussion. 
The President of the Union surveys the agricultural situation, 
resolutions concerning every phase of farming are submitted 
and Congress makes it perfectly plain in w^hat manner it 
considers the industry can best he served. 

The proceedings this year were in conformity with pre¬ 
cedent, and during the three days of Congress there was a 
very thorough overhaul of the situation in general. We 
pay tribute to the many able speeches made and to the obvious 
fact that the farming community has in its ranks men of 
very considerable ability. We feel sure that the opinions 
expressed will carry great weight with Government and 
that the resolutions submitted will receive its careful con¬ 
sideration, though it must he recognised that it is not always 
possible to give effect to what is desired. Some impatience 
was expressed by delegates at the length of the debates, but 
in our opinion it is undoubtedly better to err in the matter 
of leniency than to restrict discussion. 

As a result of the recent Congress there is unquestion¬ 
ably a clearer perception of what is needed to restore agri¬ 
culture to its rightful place in the economic life of this 
Colony. It does not help to reiterate that the present 
depression is a' world-wide phenomenon and that we must 
wait until it passes. The call is for action to see in what 
manner we can mitigate or render innocuous the incidence of 
the cycle of depressed prices through which we are passing* 
That there is nothing inherently wrong with Southern 
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■ Rliodesia as an agTicnltiiral country or with our inetliocls of 
■farming appeared to be accepted by delegates. 

Tbe dominant note of Congress was tlie need for orgaiiis- 
' ing tbe agricultural industry. There was an, earnest desire 
to get together^ to profit by past inistakovS and by united 
effort to grapple with the many difficulties which confront 
the farmer to-day. It seemed to be realised that a con- 
' striictive policy is needed, and that only by effective co¬ 
operation in every branch of agriculture as practised in this 
Colony can farming be made to pay. With recognition of 
this cardinal fact, the way, difficult though, it is, alioiild be 
, much easier, and we trust that as an outcome of the very full 
discussions there will, without delay, be a concerted effort 
by all concerned to give effect to what Congress had in mind. 

We publivsh elsewhere in this issue of the Journal the 
resolutions passed at Congress. 


The Union Dairy Control Act, No. 35 of 133l)«— This 
Act, emhodying the principle of a levy of Id. per 1Tb., on 
all creamery and farm dairy butter manufactured and of 
cheese made in the Union of South Africa, came into force 
as from 1st October, 1930. It will be remembered that 
provision is made in this Act for all adjoining States and 
territories to co-operate wuth the Union by passing similar 
legislation. Unfortunately, such legislation, in so far us 
this Colony is concerned, cannot be passed until the next 
session of Parliament. In order to bridge the gap between 
1st October and the passing of the necessary legislation, it has 
been proposed that Southern Rhodesia and other territories 
adjoining the Union should adopt a voluntary levy scheme’^ 
for creamery butter manufactured in these territories. At a 
meeting held in Gwelo on the 14th October of representatives 
of creamery interests in Southern Rhodesia, it was .imani- 
moiisly agreed, pending legislation, to adopt this principle of 
a voluntary levy on creamery butter.. This will have the 
effect of maintaining the status quo between Southern 
Rhodesia and ^ the Union of South Africa as regards c,reamery 
butter—that is to say, there will ,be reciprocal free trade' in 
creameiy butter between this Colony and the Union. '-At this 
meeting, it was considered impossible ' without necessary 
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legislation to adopt tb© principle of the levy on farm butter 
and' cheese manufactured in Southern Ehodesia. 

The export from Southern Rhodesia to the Union of farm 
dairy butter and of farm-made cheese is almost negligible, 
and it is felt that in the meantime, pending legislation, very 
little harm will he done if these products have to pay a levy 
.of Id. per lb. to the Union Customs authorities. 


Warning to Tobacco Crowers« —The following statement 
has been issued to the Press by the Department of 
Agriculture:— 

From information received it is feared that there 
may be over-production of tobacco leaf during the coming 
season, and the Government (with the advice of the 
Control Board, the Rhodesia Tobacco Association and the 
Board of the Rhodesia Tobacco Warehouse & Export 
Co., Ltd.) consider it necessary to warn all those who 
contemplate growing tobacco of this position. 

The market for tobacco of good grade is still limited, 
and the market for low grade tobacco is so small as to be 
negligible. 

The over-production of tobacco leaf can only result 
in loss to growers, who .are warned to restrict their 
production within reasonable limits. 

The Government are prepared to make advances on 
leaf tobacco produced during the coming season. 

(1) These advances will he on a very conservative 
basis, and will only be made on the Union grades on 
Control Board Participation Certificates. 

(2) Excessive production will result in correspond¬ 
ing reduction in the advances. 

(3) The total advance made to any one grower will 
not exceed £350 sterling. 


Tb© Poultry industry*— The Chief Poultry Officer, Mr. 
H. G. Wheeldon, has ' returned from his trip to England, 
where he attended the fourth World Poultry Congress held 
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at tte Crystal Palace, and elsewhere in this issiie of the 
Journal we publish some of the impressions gained by him 
during his visit overseas. The poultry industry is making 
rapid progress in all parts of the civilised world, and as the 
result of knowledge gained better methods of feeding, tending 
and housing are constantly being evolved. At the exhibition 
held ill London the accumulated knowledge of the nations 
was expressed in a remarkable display of poultry and poultry 
appliances, and was a revelation to all that viewed it. At 
the lectures held concurrently with the exhibition every phase 
of poultry management was discussed, while delegates devoted 
eleven days to inspecting poultry plants in various parts of 
the United Kingdom. In this way our poultry officer had 
a unique opportunity of becoming acquainted with modern 
developments, and this knowledge will now be at the disposal 
of the poultry keepers of this Colony. We hope and believe 
that his visit to England will he of far-reaching importance 
to the local industry. 

As most of our readers are aware, there has been a large 
suiplus of eggs ill Southern Rhodesia this year, and several 
consignments have been sent to the United Kingdom under 
the auspices of the Rhodesia Egg Circle. At the time of 
writing the results are not known. While in England Mr. 
Wheeldon investigated the possibilities of the Home market, 
and is of the opinion that during the period July-January, 
when European supplies are short, Rhodesian eggs should 
soil at a profit to the producer, providing satisfactory market¬ 
ing arrangements are made. The Union of South Africa has 
for some years placed eggs on the Home market (47,250,000 
in 1929), and, thanks to careful packing, proper grading and 
strict inspection at the ports, South African eggs have 
acquired a good reputation with the British consumer. We 
believe that prices have been satisfactory, and it is likely that 
the trade will develop. As onr time of plenty coincides with 
the period of scarcity in Europe, there would appear to be 
good reason for the poultrymen in this Colony to co-operate 
with the authorities in the south with a view to participating 
in this trade, and we have no doubt that with the experience 
gained this year the Rhodesia Egg Circle will be in a position 
to give a lead in this matter. 
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BriiSh Fibrei—The following communication from Mr. 
A. Ingie, 119, ■ Jamoson Avenue, Salisbury, is published for 
general information: have been connected with the brush 

trade in South Africa for over twenty years. Eecently I 
have been asked if I would endeavour to obtain any raw 
material in E-hodesia suitable for this work, and would be 
glad if you would pass on this request to your readers. 

would be glad to hear from anyone who may have 
materials either on hand or obtainable that would be suitable 
for brushes of any kind. The long hair from cow tails, 
horse tails or manes, from four inches and upwards in length, 
can be taken in any quantity. It must be clean of foreign 
bodies, and if roughly tied up with pieces of string in 
small bundles as it is cut from the animal it is easier to 
handle and is more acceptable. Coarse fibre, such as the 
bottom end of sisal or Mauritius hemp leaves from six inches 
in length and more, can be used. It must be coarser than the 
ordinary sisal such as is used for rope-making, and the 
shorter leaf fibre is the most suitable. Fibres such as are 
used by natives for broom-making, or any fibre that is not 
too fine, may be useful, and samples would be appreciated. 

^^Where anyone has a quantity of palms growing, there 
is a fine fibre in the stem if beaten out that can be used, also 
the centre spine in the small fronds of the palm leaf. This 
at present comes from India, but if it is cut clean of the leafy 
material and tied in bundles, there is a good market for 
same. 

^Tf samples are sent forward, I would gladly advise as 
to whether they are suitable or not, and if not, just what is 
needed in the preparation of same to make them marketable. 
It does seem a pity that there should he thousands of pounds 
sent oversea for materials of this kind if similar material 
is going to waste right around us.^’ 


“A World Cattle Sliortage jy — ^Ib various journals and 
periodicals which reach us this question is given considerable 
prominence and attempts made to appraise the world’s supply 
of cattle in relation to the meat-eating population. Some 
think that a positive shortage of cattle is in sight, while 
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others consider that supply will advance with demand. 
Writers lay emphasis on the fact that beef cattle in the United 
States of America have declined in nnmhers, and the argu¬ 
ment is advanced that the embargo on Argentine cattle will 
before long be raised, and supplies at present sent to the 
United Kingdom ^vill then be diverted to that destination. 
Some authorities hold that the United States is capable of 
increasing production to supply all her domestic needs, and 
will do so if the present price level is maintained. The 
raising of the tariff against live cattle and 

imports of beef and veal certainly conveys the 

impression that the United StatevS is not so dependent upon 
outside sources of supply as is thought, and is determined 
to encourage local production. By some it is con¬ 
tended that the population of the United States 
is increasing at such a rate that consumption will inevitably 
outstrip local supplies and that she will he compelled by force 
of circumstances to admit Argentine cattle. But is this so? 
According to the Agricultural Outlook for 1930, issued hy the 
United States Department of Agriculture, it is pointed out 
that recent disclosures of a very marked decline in the birth 
rates in important countries of the world, including the 
United States, suggest that the total population can no 
longer be counted upon to increase in the future as steadily 
as it has in past decades. Assuming there is no change in 
the immigration laws, it is thought a stationary population 
may be reached in the United States within thirty years. 
A further factor is that the consumption of beef per capita 
in the United States is decreasing, and is made iip‘hy greater 
consumption of pork. It is worthy of note also that after 
a lapse of two years Canada has again started to send beet 
cattle to England on the hoof, and has apparently found 
the American tariff prohibitive. 

If the British market is denuded of Argentine beef, a 
fine,opportunity awaits the Dominions. But is such a position 
likely to arise in the not distant future? It is a very difficult 
question to answer, and the best that can be done is to 
weigh carefully the facts as available. It would help 
to a better realisation of the situation if the cattle .population 
of the Argentine were known, but we shall have to wait 
until the census now being taken is made public before 
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autheiitic information is forthcoming. We know that the 
exports of chilled and frozen beef from Arg^eiitina to England 
have decreased by 26 per cent, during the past three years, 
and that there is a tendency for ranchers to turn to dairying 
and arable fanning. There are, however, large reserves of 
high grade cattle in Uruguay which can be drawn upon to 
augment Argentine supplies should it he necessary, while 
Brazil has large stocks of cattle of inferior type which could 
probably be improved. 

The whole position is obscure, but taking all the facts 
into consideration there would seem to be a possibility of a 
short supply of beef for the British market within the next 
few years, and we have written these notes with the object 
of directing the attention of cattlemen to the trend of eventvS 
as we see them. 


Exhibition of Wheat at Eiikeidoorn. —A considerable 
quantity of wheat has been grown in the Charter district 
this season in inoist vlei lands and in some instances with 
the aid of irrigation, and good acreage yields are recorded. 
A price of 28s. per bag for full truck-loads and 2Ts. 6d, for 
lesser quantities has been guaranteed by the millers for tlie 
current year, and farmers are thus assured of a good reward 
for their labours. In order to mark the occasion, and by 
healthy competition to stimulate interest in the crop as well 
as to improve the quality of the cereals grown in the district, 
arrangements are in progress for an exhibition at Enkeldoorn 
on the 26th November. 

The exhibits wull consist of one sack of milling wheat, 
to be judged on quality for milling purposes; one sack of 
seed w'heat to be named, to be Judged on purity, soundness 
and plumpness; one sheaf of wheat; one sheaf of oats, and 
any other cereals. All exhibits, in addition to bearing tbe 
name of owner and the farm, must be further labelled to 
show (1) whether the crop was grown under irrigation, (2) 
whether it was grown in vlei lands, (3) whether manure 
or fertiliser was applied to the land, (4) the approximate 
yield per acre, (5) the quantity grown during the year 1930. 

The official opening of the exhibition will take place at 
11.15 a.m., and from noon to 1 p.m. lectures will be given 


0 
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by ofG-cers of tlie Department of Agriculture. In tbe 
afternoon a sale of cattle will be lield. 

We trust tliis exhibition will receive the support it 
deserves from farmers of the district and neighbouring wheat 
growing* areas. x\ll information required will he supplied 
by the Civil Commissioner at Enkeldoorn. 


Tobacco Gifts for Friends Overseas—Christmas^ 193§«— 
Arrangenients have been made with the office of the High 
Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, London, for the 
despatch of Rhodesian cigarettes and tobacco post paid to 
addresses in the United Kingdom and Kortliern Ireland. 

It is thought a considerable number of residents in this 
Colony would like to take advantage of this scheme to present 
their friends in the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland 
with suitable gifts for Christmas at a moderate charge. 

The choice in pipe tobaccos covers six brands of various 
strengths packed in containers of one to four ounces at an 
average cost of Is. per ounce post paid, and there are seven 
brands of Virginia and three brands of Turkish cigarettes, 
ranging from packets of ten to one hundred, at an average 
cost of 4s. 7d. and 7s. Id. per hundred respectively, postage 
paid. 

Tull details of brands of cigarettes and tobaccos, 
including cost delivered under this scheme, may he had on 
application to the Acting vSeqretary, Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Lands, who is prepared to accept orders for 
transmission to the High Commissioner. 

Ko order will be transmitted unless accompanied by the 
required remittance. 
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Government Assistance to Maize 
Growers in Southern Rhodesia. 


The Government havS decided to make available to maize 
growers who require assistance to enable them to carry on 
their farming operations for the coining ^^ear loans on the 
following terms:— 

Advances will be limited to such an amount as, added 
to the prices received or estimated to be received on this 
year’s crop, will bring the total np to 8s. per bag to the 
grower. It has been decided that this rule may be relaxed 
to the extent that the advances may be increased by not 
more than 50 per cent, to those farmers who adopt sound 
methods of cultivation, the reference being to the conserva¬ 
tion and promotion of the fertility of the soil by green 
manuring. 

The method of repayment which has been adopted is 
that for every £ advanced the grower shall hand over to the 
Government one bag of maize per annum for three years, 
which will be accepted as full payment for the loan, i.e., 
three bags in all. The Farmers’ Co-op. will be asked to 
accept this grain in their pool. 

Any excess in price over the sum of received for the 
three bags of this maize will be returned to the grower. It 
is thought that no doubt in some cases the grower will 
prefer to repay in cash, and this will be provided for, the 
loan being on the basis that no interest is charged. Appli¬ 
cants will be required to furnish the committee dealing with 
these loans with full information as to their financial 
position, and, if necessary, certified balance sheets. 

The committee that has been appointed to make these 
; loans, and which will have full discretion in the allocation, 
consists of Major R. H, Everett, C.B.E., the late Auditor 
: General; Major H. G. Mundy, the Chief Agriculturist; with 
Mr. A. W. Redfem, the manager of the Land Bank, as 
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adviser. Tlie secretary of the oominittee is Capt. E. E. 

Burt. 

Sittiii[>'s will commence on Monday, 27tli October, at 
10 a.Ill. in the Legislative Assembly building, and will 
coiitiiiiie there for one week. 

Ill order to meet the convenience of fanners in the main 
maize districts, in the following week it is proposed that one 
day shall he spent at Bindnra, one day at Glendale, one day 
at Amandas and one day at Sinoia, and also one day between 
Hartley and Gatooina. ; 

Further inforination regarding these sittings will appear 
in the weekly issue of the Rhodesia Herald of 31st October. 

Provision will be made that any loans given by the 
Government are not utilised to satisfy existing creditors other 
than native labourers. This loan is temporary assistance. 
The question as to the more permanent assistance to the 
industry is to be dealt with by a committee, replies from the 
proposed members of which are being awaited by the Minister 
of Agriculture and Lands. The existing hoimty, in connec¬ 
tion with which £25,000 was provided in the Estimates, and 
which is now estimated to cost £40,000 (the estimated export 
being approximately 800,000 hags, i.e., 300,000 more than 
was originally provided for), will not be affected by this 
arrangement. 


An Appreciation. 

A suhscriber in Northern Rhodesia writes: 
should like to say how much this Journal is 
appreciated hy myself and all my neighhouring 
farmers—and acted uponJ^ 
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Green Manuring. 


AN ESSENTIAIj practice in RHODESIAN 
FARMING. 


By H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric. F.L.S,, Chief 

Agriculturist. 


Green manuring has consistently for the past ten years 
been recommended to Rhodesian farmers as a means of 
restoring and maintaining soil fertility. Its advantages 
and the remarkable results which follow the practice have 
been demonstrated year in and year out on the Government 
farms and experiment stations, and a few farmers have con¬ 
clusively proved its merits for themselves. 

Green manuring is no new discovery of modern science. 
Its importance and value have been recognised by the ancient 
civilisations of the East for the last two thousand years, and 
amongst the densely settled rural populations of India and 
China, with their comparative scarcity of animal manure, 
the use of vegetable matter and leguminous plants and leaves 
for turning into the soil as a means of enrichment of the 
land is an accredited practice. 

Vegetation or vegetable residues, decomposed in the 
soil, are converted into organic matter or humus, and an 
adequate supply of this material is essential to the mainten¬ 
ance of soil productivity. In many countries it is possible 
to maintain this supply in the land by the usual farming* 
practices, such as the application of farm manure with 
which is incorporated straws and other litter, by periodi¬ 
cally laying down the land to temporary pastures and by 
growing in the adopted rotations fine-straw’^ed and other crops 
which leave a generous stubble or aftermath to be ploughed 
under or which are fed oif direct by live stock. 
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It tas required no ^reat gift of imagination to foresee 
that such practices were not generally applicable to Rhodesia, 
The amount of land annually under crops is far in excess of 
that which can be treated with sufficient frequency with farm 
manure. Temporary pastures, laid down for two or three 
years, are not a practical expedient; land cannot economically 
be seeded on any appreciable scale to crops for feeding off 
by stock, and straw and hay crops and clovers and lucerne 
do not at present figure largely in our farming economy. 
It is due to these limitations that so much of the work of 
the Rhodesian experiment farms and stations has been 
devoted to investigations in connection with green manuring. 

What is Meant by Green Manuring^ —The term '"green 
manuring’® is often wrongly applied, and its best definition 
would seem to be the turning down of green, unrotted 
vegetable matter into the soil. 

Often the expression ""green soiling” is used when really 
green manuring is meant. The former term, however, is 
generally accepted to imply the cutting of a crop green and 
the feeding of it in that condition to live stock. Cover 
cropping is also confused with green manuring. The two 
are not necessarily the same, and to avoid confusion it may 
be well to regard a cover crop as one subsidiary to the main 
crop, under or over which it is planted with the object of (a) 
making more profitable use of the land, (b) checking soil 
erosion, (c) shading or sheltering the major crop, (d) pro¬ 
viding material to be utilised later as a green manure. 

■ In its literal sense, green manuring -vvould embrace the 
ploughing under of all plant material, including grass and 
weeds; but to be more explicit, it is well to confine the term 
to those occasions when a crop has been specially sown or is 
specially used for the purpose. It need not, however, have 
been -grown primarily with the object of green manuring, 
for, though this is not usually the case in Rhodesia, earlier 
growths may be harvested or fed off the land and only the' 
final growth may be turned under. 

The Part Played by Hymys in the Soil« —It may well' 
be asked why the maintenance of a sufficient supply of humus, 
in the soil is so important. The following are some of the 
reasons:— 
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1. Humus is capable of absorbing large quantities of 
water witboiit giving tbis np rapidly tbroiigli drainage or 
evaporation. Tbiis a soil well supplied with biimus is less 
adversely affected by drougbt or excessive rainfall tban one 
poorly supplied. 

2. Humus improves the physical character of a soil and 
thereby the tilth. It renders close, heavy land more porous 
and friable and more easily worked, and its addition to light, 
sandy soils increases their ability to retain moisture and 
converts them to something more nearly equivalent to a 
loam. 

3. Humus is one of the chief reservoirs of nitrogen in, 
the soil, and unless it is present in sufficient quantity, the 
activities of the nitrogen fixing bacteria are greatly impaired. 
The carbon dioxide liberated from the organic matter in this 
fixation of nitrogen assists in rendering more readity avail¬ 
able to plants the mineral foods contained in the soil. 

4. Carefully planned investigations in Southern 
Rhodesia, supported by the testimony of many prominent 
farmers, indicate that in the absence of a sufficiency of 
humus, artificial fertilisers are powerless to exert their best 
and most remunerative effect, and it is now becoming 
generally recognised that the application of chemical 
fertilisers to a soil deficient in organic matter is only waste 
of time and money. 

5. In addition to supplying the soil with humus, green 
manuring plays another very important part, and one which 
should constantly be remembered when ways and means of 
cheapening production costs are under consideration. If 
suitable varieties are selected, the green manure crop, by 
reason of the dense shade 'which it throws and its smothering 
effects, can be made a cleaning crop w'hich will reduce the 
occurrence of weeds during the next season or two, and thus 
effect a subsequent saving in the labour bill. 

6. Green manuring, or the growung of cover crops under 
the major crop, also affords valuable temporary protection 
from soil erosion—so potent a factor in reducing the pro¬ 
ductivity of, many farms and plantations; and this applies 
especially to those zones where the principal crops of the 
country are grown in drills or rows under conditions of clean 
cultivation, as is the case with maize, tobacco, cotton, ground 
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iiutSj and so forth. Virgin soil ploughed for the first timej 
and containing large supplies of rotted and unrotted organic 
matterj suffers less from erosion than a similar soil which has 
"been workerl for a nuniher of .years and is depleted of organic 
matter. A cover crop under maize or a green manure crop 
in a citrus grove protects the land from erosion while it 
is growing, and when ploughed in and partially decomposed, 
it continues for a time to exercise similar beneficial effects. 

7. Leguminous crops, which are those usually chosen 
for green manuring, are deep rooting and have well developed 
tap roots. These deep feeding roots draw upon food 
supplies inaccessible to surface feeding plants, and when 
they decompose, place this food in a readily available form 
for the use of subsequent crops. Similarly these deep roots 
penetrate the lower vsoil levels, and in their decay, soil- 
aeration, moisture-absorption and drainage are improved, 
while conditions are made more favourable for root-penetra¬ 
tion of the crops which succeed them. 

8. By the choice of suitable legumes, green manuring 
can place large amounts of nitrogen in the soil, distinct from 
that obtained from the decaying crop residue. Those 
legumes which freely develop loot-nodiiles, due to the 
presence in the soil of the necessary bacteria, are said to be 
able to draw as much as two-thirds of their total nitrogen 
content from the air, and periodical green manuring, in 
addition to all the other benefits which it confers, thus 
enables the farmer to feed his fields with nitrogen obtained 
from the air instead of purchased at a high price from the 
fertiliser factory . 

Organic Matter is Rapidly Lost. —There is no doubt that, 
whatever may be true of other countries, the dissipation of 
organic matter in Ehodesian soils is very rapid. This may 
perhaps be attributed to the action of termites and to the 
burning effect of the sun during the long, dry months of 
winter. Certain it is that here, even the best virguii soil 
very quickly becomes impoverished of humus, and when this 
stage is reached, fails to produce satisfactory crops or to 
respond to artificial fertilisers. Under such conditions— 
and unfortunately it must be admitted that a large percent¬ 
age of the arable land of the Colony has already been reduced 
to this stage of humxis starvation—the only practical 




®'ig. 1. 

^laize and Sunn lienip cjii the plot in the rotation trials which had previously growni maize ft)r 15 vears in 
succession, Tlie last maize crop yielded 1.9 bags per acre. In 1928-29 the whole plot was dressed with 250 lbs. 
per acre of bone and superphosphate, and one half was sowui to maize, and the other to Sunn hemp and velvet 
beans for green manure. The maize yield was 6.2 bags per acre. Salisbury Experiment Station. 









Fig. 2. 

C'uinijai'e with fig. 1. The maize oa tlie eiglit fellows the Sunn hemp 
and velvet Ijeaiis ploughed uiulee. That on the left follows tlie maize 
which the previous year received 250 lbs. per acre bone and superpliosphate. 
Yield; After green manuring, 15.87 bags jten' acre: after maize. 11.44 bags 
per acre. Salisbuiy Experiment .Station, 1929-30. 



B^ig. 3. 

Maize and tobacco, boblt after a mixed cron of velvet beans and cuwneas 
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remedies are iieavy applications of farm manure or a green 
manuring. As already stated, supplies of animal manure 
are totally inadequate for the needs of these lands, and the 
only effective alternative by means of which fertility can be 
restored, lies in a widespread adoption of green manuring. 

Experimental Resyits frem Green Manuring^ —Many of 

tbe investigations on the Salisbury Agricultural Experiment 
Station afford striking proof of the value of green manuring*, 
but space does not permit of more than one or two being 
quoted. The results over one series of four plots are 
typical. On three of the plots eack year maize is grown— 
one plot each year receiving 150 lbs. of phosphatic fertiliser 
per acre—while on the remaining plot velvet beans are grown. 
The fertiliser, up to 1928-29, was always applied to the 
second crop following the green manuring. 

The returns from the green manured and fertilised 
sections have been as follows:— 


Yield ill Bags (203 Ihs.) of Maize per Acre. 


Sec¬ 

tion. 

1919- 

20 

1920- 

21 

1921- 

22 

1922- 

23 

1928- 

24 

1924- 

25 

19*25- 

26 

1926- 

27 

1927- 

28 

1928- 

29 

1920- 
30 • 

No. 1 

23.1* 

25.9 

G.M. 

18.8 

11.5* 

6.65 

G.M. 

17.90 

14.50* 

00 

G.M. 

No. 2 

‘ 23,0 

24.6^^ 

11.7 

G.M. 

13.0 

19.85* 

13.8 1 

G.M. 

14.70 

9.0’ 

5.7 

No. 3 

g.m;. 

28.7 

12.7 

17 4 ; 

G.M. 

15.65 

15.8* 

14.2 ^ 

G.M. 

17.5 

7.5* 

No. 4 

19.2 

G.M. 

14.5 

21.1* I 

9.6 

G.m. 

i 

20.2 

14.7* 

7.8 

G.M. 

16.0t 


^Indicates the application of 150 lbs. of phosphatic fertiliser that year. 
fReceived 200 lbs. per acre superphosphate in 1929>30. 


As may be seen from the first season's returns, the soil 
was in a very satisfactory state of fertility when the experi¬ 
ment started, and the treatment accorded the land has not 
been sufficient to maintain tbis fertility. Subsequent 
experiments have shown—as was expected would be the 
case—that the applications of artificial fertiliser have been 
inadequate. The enquiry, however, was planned to investi¬ 
gate the value of green manuring, and from this point of 
view it is interesting to note the following points:— 

(a) In five years out of the nine the return from the 
unfertilised maize immediately following the 
green manuring has been greater than the return 
from the maize to which fertiliser is applied and 
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wliicli follows two years after the green iiiannr- 
iiig. 

(b) With two exceptions, the yields from the maize 
which follows three years after the green manur¬ 
ing have been consistently the lowest each year 
in the series. 

The next table serves to illustrate the manner in which 
soil depleted of organic matter fails to respond to artificial 
fertilisers, and the effect of various mannrial treatments 
upon the crop returns obtained during the seasons 1919-20 
to 1924-25:— 


Maize Yields after Various Fertiliser and Green Manuring 

Treatments. 


Manur’al treatment of land 
during seasons 1919-20 

Yield of maize. 
Number of bags (203 lbs.) 
of grain per acre. 

Total yield of maize 
per acre (number 
of bags) over period 
commencing season 

to 1924-25. 

Season 

19.0-21 

Season 

1924-25 

1919-20 and ending 
season 1924-25 
(six seasons) 

1. Never manured or fertilised 

15 1/5 

14 

48i- * 

*2. Three dressings of fertiliser 
applied in 1919, 1921, and 
1 h 23 respectively (a) 

m 

5-4 

70i^ t 

3. (xreeu manured in 1919-20; 
never fertilis d 

25 1/5 

7k 

69| f 

4, Green manufcd in 1919-20 ; 
two dressings of fertiliser 
applied in 1921 and 1923 
respectively (t») 

25 1/5 

m 

80 § 

5. Green manured in 1919-20 
and 1923-24; never fcrii- 
lised 

25 1/5 

13 1/5 

654^ 1! 

0. Green manured in 1919-20 
and 1923-24; one dres-ing 
of fertiliser applied in 1921 
(c) 

25 1/5 

16 1/10 

74i l! 


^Combined yield of six maize crops, 1920-21-22-23-24-25. 

tCombined yield of six maize crops, 1920-21-22-23-24-25. 

^Combined yield of five maize crops, 1921-22-23-24-25. Land green 
manured in 1920. 

gCombined yield of five maize crops, 1921-22-23-24-25. Land gx'een 
manured in 1920. 

i! Combined yield of four maize crops, 1921-22-23 and 1925. Land green 
manured in 1920 and 1924. 

IFCombined yield of four maize crops, 1921-22-23 and 1926. Land green 
manured in 1920 and 1924. 

(a) Expenditure on fertilisers at their current prices during years of 
application, 57s. per acre. 

(b) Expenditure on fertilisers at their current prices during years of 
application, 34s. 5d. per acre. 

(c) Expenditure on fertilisers at their current prices during years of 
application, 17s. 3d. per acre.' 
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Tile results are so conclusiTely in favour of green, 
manuring that little comment is necessary. However^ it will 
be noted that in spite of three applications of fertilisers within 
the period of sis years, the productivity of the land on plots 
grouped under hTo. 2 had fallen to a lower standard by the 
end of the period than the plots in group l^o. 3, which had 
received only one green manuring and no artificial fertilisers. 

Comparing groups Nos. 4 to 6, it will he seen that at 
the end of the sis years the plots twice green manured and 
receiving only one dressing of artificial fertilisers, costing 
17s 3d. an acre, were in an appreciably higher state of 
fertility than the plots once green manured and twice treated 
with artificial fertilisers. Finally, the plots twice green 
manured and which in consequence only grew four crops of 
maize, in the aggregate produced only five and one-third bags 
of maize less in the sis years than the plots green manured 
only once, and which in the period therefore grew one 
additional crop of maize. 

The only esception of importance to the principle 
enunciated by these results, over a number of years on the 
experimental stations, is illustrated in fig. 2. Here the plot 
continually under maize for seventeen years responded well 
last season to hone and superphosphate applied in 1928-29, 
and green manuring on the other half of the plot has not 
shown as large an increase as was expected. The explanation 
for this cannot at present be offered, but the yields from the 
two plots during the nest two to three years may provide one. 

Green Manuring on the Tobacco Experiment Statioiii 
Salisbury!—A number of green manuring experiments have 
also been conducted on this station both with tobacco and 
other crops, hut a few examples of the results must suffice. 

In one trial on very poor, light sandy soil, the effect of 
a summer fallow was compared with (a) a green manuring 
with a combined crop of Sunn hemp and sunflowers, and (b) 
a combined crop of velvet beans and kaffilr beans. The 3 ^ear 
following the green manuring, maize, with 150 lbs. per acre 
bone and superphosphate, was planted on all plots, 3 feet 
by 3 feet apart, four kernels to the ^'hill,’^ the two 
most vigorous plants being left to mature. The results were 
as follows, under a rainfall of 21.45 inches:— 
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Yield of make 

Treat meiiit previous year* in bags 

1.928*29. per acre. 

S'unn hemp and siiaflower ploughed under. 10.24 

Kaffi.r beaus aiul ■velvetf beans idouglied under 11.50 
Sioimier fallow of weeds and grass . 4.26 

The gro%vth of the maize and tobacco crops in this trial 
is illustrated in figvS. 1 and 2 of the illustrations. 

Tobacco following a Green Manyre»~Fear has been 
expressed in some quarters that green manuring with 
legumes before planting tobacco may cause too heavy a leaf, 
difficult to cure. On one series of plots tobacco was grown 
in a four-course rotation, consisting of—1925-26, tobacco with 
200 Ihs. per acre double complete tobacco fertiliser; 1926-27, 
tobacco with 150 lbs. per acre No. 4 tobacco fertiliser (blood 
meal); 1927-28, ground nuts without fertiliser; 1928-29, 
velvet beans ploughed under. 

In 1929-30 the green manured area, divided into 12 plots, 
was planted to Hickory Prior tobacco, which received 200 
lbs. double complete fertiliser before planting and 50 lbs. of 
the same fertiliser as a top dressing four weeks after plant¬ 
ing. The soil was a light granite sand and tie rainfall for 
the season was 21.45 inches. Fig. 7 illustrates the growth 
of the crop. The average yield from the tAvelve plots was 
1,187 lbs. per acre, and the leaf found a ready sale for export 
at an average price of lid. per lb. The average percentages 
of the different grades of tobacco were as under:— 

Briglits. Medium heights. Mediums. Darks. Greens. 

3% 10% 53% 28% 6% 

In another rotation experiment, two crops of fertilised 
tobacco w^ere followed by a crop of mixed maize and velvet 
beans for silage, and in the fourth year a crop of velvet beans 
ploughed under. In 1929-30 the green manured area rvas 
divided into ten plots planted to Hickory Prior tobacco with 
200 lbs. of double complete fertiliser applied before planting. 
The soil was similar to that described under the previous 
experiment, and the following table gives the yield per plot 
and the analysis of the grades of tobacco finally cured:— 





Maize and tobacco, both after a summer fallow the previous year. Compare 
with fig. 3. Tobacco Experiment Station, Salisbury. 






r'-H'i 




Cowpeas {kaffir beans) |;>laiited ninler maize at tlie time of the last cultivatii)ii and ploughed under 
^fter maize was cut and stocked. The maize yield the following season was 14.40 bags per acre, as against 
11.74 bags iidin plots wdiere beans had not been under-sown. Tobacco Experiment .Station, Salisbury. 
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Yields and Grades of Tobacco Obtained after a Gfeen. 
Manuring with Velvet Beans. 


Plot. 

Yield in lbs. 
per acre. 

Analysis of grades. 

__ 

Brights, j 

Medium 

brights. 

Mediums 

Dai ks. 

Greens. 



! 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

1 

946 

4 

25 

40 

18 

13 

2 

i,0o6 

2 

21 

49 

24 

4 

3 

990 

0 

1 

69 

1 26 

4 

4 

896 

1 0 

4 

7G 

15 

5 

5 

I 

918 1 

1 s 

18 

52 

12 

10 

6 

896 

6 

41 1 

32 

12 

9 

7 

882 


14 

47 

28 

f) 

8 

1,030 

3 ! 

18 

47 

; 29 

3 


888 

14 

17 

41 

24 

1 4 

10 

944 

1 ^ 

24 

55 

20 

j 1 

1 
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The Effects ef ynder-Piantiiig Maize with ISowpeasB— 

The final table given below shows the maize yields obtained 
in 1929-30 after a maize crop in 1928-29 (a) under-planted 
with cowpeas at different dates, (b) not under-planted with 
cowpeas. The object of the expexnment was twofold, 
namely, to. ascertain the most suitable date for under-sowing 
the legume, and to ascertain the effect of ploughing under 
the legume after the maize had been cut and stocked. 


Cropping, 1928-29. 

Cropping, 1929-30. 


Maize phis 150 lbs. bone and 
supers per acre, underplanted 
with kaffir beans. 

Maize plus 150 lbs. bone and 
supers per acre, underplanted 
with kaffir beans. 

Yield of 
maize in 
bags per 
acre, 
1929-30, 

Time at which underplanted 
crop was sown. 

Time at which underplanted 
crop was sown 

When maize was 4-6 inches 
hiiih (poor growth of kaffir 
beans) 

When maize \vas 4-6 inches 
high (poor crop beans) 

11.05 

After first cultivation (fair 
growth of kaffir beans) 

After first cultivation (poor 
crop beans) 

13.51 

Aftor second cultivation (poor 
g o'Wth of kaffir beans) 

After second cultivation 
(poor crop beans) 

9.57 

After last cuiti^"at^on (excellent 
crop oi kaffir i cans)* 

After last cultivation (good 
crop beans) 

14.40 

No legume planted under 
maize crop 

No leuume planted under 
maize crop 

11,74 


^Tlid growth of kaffir beans in 1929 on this plot is illustrated in fig. 6 
of the illustrations. 


It is considered that the higher yields of 13.51 and 14.40 
bags of maize per acre reaped in 1929-30 can fairly be 
attributed to the heavier growth of beans made on these 
plots and ploughed under in the previous season. 

Statistical Figures Shming the ¥alue of Green 
Manuring® —^With the kind consent of the Government 
Statistician, statistical figures bearing on green manuring, 
which have not yet heen made public in a report of the 
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Statistical Bureau, are permitted to be given. The following 
are extracts from a report shortly to be published:— 

^‘^One of the most striking features in the year under 
review—1929-30—was the increased acreage planted 
to green manure crops. The increase amounted to 7,420 
acres, or 86.6 per cent., compared with an increase in 
1927-28 of only 473 acres, or 5.8 per cent. The land so 
utilised was 3.9 per cent, of the total area under 
cultivation, compared with 2.2 per cent, in 1927-28. 
The greatest increase was in leguminous crops, and of 
thes-e, Sunn hemp accounted for nearly one-half of 
the v/hole increase. Among non-leguminous plants 
utilised, sunflower is the most popular, the acreage 
recorded being second only to Siinn hemp. 

^Tn the following table, maize growers are analysed 
for the four seasons 1925-26 to 1928-29 into four groups. 
Group I. consists of those who have used green manure 
crops in each of the four seasons analysed, Group II. of 
those who have used green manure once, twice or three 
times during the same period, Group IV. comprises only 
farmers who have never used green manure, while Group 
III. is a combination of the other groups, i.e., all 
growers of maize, whether using green maniue or other¬ 
wise. 
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MAIZE GROWING AND GREEN MANURING. 


Period. 

All growers who 
used green manu e 
during the four 
seasons 1925-26 to 
1928-29. 

All maize 
growers. 

Ad growers 
who have not 
used green 
manure 
dur ng any 
of the four 


Regularly 

I. 

Not regu¬ 
larly. 

11 . 

III. 

seasons 

analysed. 

IV. 

No. of growers. j 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 






1925-26 

22 

137 

1,856 

1,697 

1926-27 

22 

146 

1,971 

1,803 

1927-28 

22 

162 

2,099 

1,915 

1928-29 

22 

320 

2,282 

1,940 

Area planted to maize. 

acres 

acres 

acres ; 

acres 

1925-26 

8,<^84 

26,327 

239,6<!2 

204.451 

1926-27 

9,482 

33,154 

267,354 

221,718 

1927-28 

9,700 

40,780 

295,290 

244,810 

1928-29 

11,625 

77,273 

325,329 

236,431 

Area planted to green 





manure. 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

1925-26 

1,294 

6,481 

6,775 


1926-27 

1,912 

5,158 

7,070 


1927-28 

1,871 

5,816 i 

7,687 


1928-29 

2,421 

13,361 i 

15,782 

... 

Total yield of maize (grain). 

bags 

bags 

bags 

bags 

1925-26 

75,803 

199,5'8 

1,393,654 

1,118,293 

1926-27 

87,676 

268,131 

1,659.597 

l,3U3,79i^ 

1927-28 

67,351 

230,944 

1,268,100 

969,805 

1928-29 

98,308 

537,245 

1,826,345 

1,190,792 

Yields per acre (maize grain). 

bags 

bags 

j bags 

bags 

1925 26 

8.53 

7.58 

! 5.82 

5.47 

1926-27 

9.25 

8.09 

6.21 

5.80 

1927-28 

6.94 

5.66 

4.29 

3.96 

1928-29 

8.46 

6.95 

5.61 

5.04 

Yield per acre for each group 
expressed as a percentage 





of Group III. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

1925-28 

146.6 

130.2 

100.0 

94.0 

1926-27 

148.9 

130.3 

100.0 

93.4 

1927-28 

161.8 

131.9 

100.0 

92.3 

1928-29 i 

150.8 

123.9 

100.0 

89.8 





Green niarmre trials; Maize under planted with white jack bean. 
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^^Froiii tile above table several very enligbtening' 
feaiiu^es are disclosed, in addition to tlie small proportion 
of maize fanners wlio green manure tbeir lands, wbidi 
fact bas already been commented on. 

Group 7.—Tbe percentage acre yield in this small 
group is steadily increasing, and on tbe average, these 
farmers obtain a e50 per cent, higher return per acre than 
that obtained in the Colony generally. The most strik¬ 
ing feature, however, in this g’roup is the fact that in a 
bad season those farmers who had consistently green 
manured their lands were not so adversely affected as 
maize growers in general, their acre ^ueld for 1927-28, 
when compared with that for the Colony as a whole, 
being nearly over 62 per cent, instead of 50 per cent, 
higher. This is a striking proof of the value of 
previous green manuring in a season of low acre yields. 

Group II .—Here again the value of green manuring 
is proved, for although the application of this form of 
soil enrichment has not been consistent among this 
group, the acre yield is steadily increasing, and averages 
30 per cent, more than that obtained in the Colony as a 
whole. The drop in the percentage of the acre yield 
for the season 1928-29 is due to the larg'e increase in the 
number of farmers who planted green manure crops in 
that season, most of them for the first time. Their 
maize crops, grown on iinpoverLshed lands, are included 
in the total of this group, while the effect of the green 
manure crops planted during 1928-29 will not be notice¬ 
able until later. 

Group IV. jDrovides striking evidence of the folly of 
continually cropping land -without replacing its pro¬ 
ductive qualities, Not only do these farmers obtain acre 
yields averaging nearly 10 per cent, less than the 
average acre yield for the whole Colony, but their 
average acre yields have actually decreased by 5 per cent, 
during the four seasons analysed. The financial benefit 
of the regular use of green manure crops, as compared 
with their non-use, can be appreciated from the follow¬ 
ing figures deduced from the previous table and other^ 
information— 
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Total 

production 
in four 
seasons 

Value at 10s. lOd. per 
bag, being a\'oi'age pay¬ 
out of tlie Farmers’ 
Co*op., Ltd,, for the period 


1 

Bags. 

Total. 

£ ‘ 

For acre 
planted 
to maize. 

s. d. 

Total production of fanners 
in Group I. who green 
manured their ia,nd 
regularly during the 

seasons 1925<26 to 1927-28 
inclusive 

329,138 

178,283 

89 . 10 

Pro iuctioii from the same 
acreage if no green manure 
had been used, at the 
average acre yield obtained 
by Group IV. 

198,445 

107,495 

54 . 2 

Extra production, mainly 
due to use of green 
manure 

130,693 

70,788 

35 . 8 ” 


What Practiaai Farmers Think of Green Manyring.— 
The following expressions of opinion from Rhodesian farmers 
in all parts of the Colony who have practised green manuring 
for a number of years'may be more convincing to some 
readers than the experimental and statistical data previously 
given:— 

‘^^The question of green manuring is one which is 
bound to come before a fanner who finds bis yields arc 
decreasing. While admitting the necessity of it, ,bo 
usually puts it off, fearing a loss of income. In actual 
practice, I doubt whether the loss is as great as is 
anticipated, 

‘‘^ISrew land may be brought under (ndtivation to 
make up for that which is green manured, or an iiicreasecl 
yield from the better working of a smaller acreage will 
help to minimise the loss. 

''Two years of green manuring have convinced ine 
that it is a paying proposition, and under no considera¬ 
tion would I throw’' it out of my farming operatic ms. 


"W. H. Dodd, Banket.^^ 
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^‘'Siinn lieiup ploiigiied under during summer on 
irrigated lands intended for wheat and other winter 
crops is, I consider, absolutely necessary. 

''Irrigation water carries a considerable number of 
weed seeds, and weeds such as wild gooseberry and stink 
blaar can ruin a wheat crop unless they are exterminated 
by a dense crop of Sunn hemp. I have found no better 
form of fertiliser for wheat and barley than Sunn hemp 
ploughed under, combined with basic slag. 

"Winter ivheat following a summer crop of Sunn 
hemp with 250 lbs. of basic slag per acre yielded 14,8 
bags per acre. A continuation of this same land was 
stumped, and the following year (1930) was seeded to 
wheat. It has not received a green manuring, but was 
ploughed three times and given an application of 120 lbs. 
per acre of complete wheat fertiliser. The crop has not 
yet been reaped, hut it is very poor and not likely to 
exceed 4 hags an acre. The portion which was Sunn 
hemped the year before is again under wheat and is 
expected to reach its previous yield of over 14 bags an 
acre. 

"Green manuring aids irrigated farming by keep¬ 
ing the soil friable and free from packing and cracking, 
and the land is made easier to wmrk. 

'"A warning should be given about over-doing green 
manuring. Once in three years is usually sufficient, 
otherwise the crop, in the case of small-grained cereals, 
will lodge without an increased yield, and in the case 
of potatoes, excess of tops and late maturing are 
encouraged. 

"G. E. SyriiET, Salisbury.’' 


"It has. become painfully evident that in Southern 
Rhodesia we have been gradually robbing our lands by 
not returning an equivalent of what we take out. Owing 
to the large acreage cultivated by maize growers, it is 
impossible to supply the necessary humus by the 
addition of kraal manure. The practice of green 
manuring has only become fairly general in Rhodesia 
of recent years. 
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own observations, covering* some seven or eight 
years of greeii manuring, lead me to believe that on the 
top of a dressing of rock pliospbate and ploiigliecl in at 
the right ti.ine, the ferti.lity of most of mir lands can 
bo maintained by this practice. 

acid generated by the decomposition of tlie 
green crop evidently assists in a marked degree in 
iiiakiiig tlie rock phosphate available. 

'"I would go so far as to say that a farmer omitting 
to green manure in Rhodesia as part of his rotation must 
sooner or later go out of business. 

''J. M, Moubbay, Shamva.^^ 

am a great believer in the practice of green 
manuring, preferably with an application of 250 to 400 
lbs. of phosphatic fertiliser at the time of sowing the 
green crop. In my opinion a moderately fertile soil 
(such, as at Glendale) after the above treatment should 
not yield less than 20 bags an acre, coming down to an 
average of not less than 10 bags an acre for the next 
three years, when the land should be green manured 
again. I need not mention that good farming methods 
and average good seasons are essential to good results. 

‘‘I have practised green manuring for the past eight 
years, and would like to say that some soils respond 
to the treatment (and to fertiliser) much better than 
others. I remember some years ago green manuring 
some heavy black clay soil—-velvet beans ploughed in— 
which the following year gave less than the control plot 
adjoining by two bags an acre. I find it essential to 
plough a green manured land twuce, the second plough¬ 
ing as late as one dare leave it, say, just before planting, 

do not wish to appear boastful, but tliis season 
we have just finished shelling 10,000 bags of maize from 
600 acres, as near as one can get it. 

Sole, Glendale. 

‘'"We have practised green manuring with sunflowers 
and different varieties of beans during the last ten years 
and have had satisfactory results. 
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^"^During ISTovember, 1928, we sowed 300 acres of 
Simn hemp on land yielding six to seven hags of maize 
per acre and ploughed in the crop in March, 1929. This 
area was planted under maize in November, 1929« and 
yielded fourteen bags of maize per acre this season. 

"'^Newmarch & Maclean, Salisbury. 


^^The green manure crop on this farm is now con¬ 
sidered to be the most important crop grown during 
the season. The results obtained over the last three 
years have been more than encouraging to myself and 
everyone who has seen these various trials carried out. 

‘^Forty acres of land was put down to Sunn hemp 
during the 1928-29 season, and in the 1929-30 season 
this area was planted to maize with 200 lbs. of artificial 
fertiliser broadcasted. The yield obtained was an 
increase of six bags per acre over the 1927-28 crop of 
maize. 

^^On better land the results, too, were better. This 
land received the same treatment as the 40 acres of land 
during 1928-29. The yield obtained was 31 bags per 
acre, being an increase of nine bags per acre over the 
1927-28 crop. 

^^Once the sacrifice is made of putting down a 
quarter of one^s land to green manure, it will not be 
regretted. The benefits derived from this system of soil 
management are— 

(1) increased yields per acre, resulting in re¬ 
duced cost of production per bag; 

(2) maintenance of the fertility of the soil; 

(3) better ploughing at a reduced cost, giving 
a better seed bed and thus a better stand; 

(4) less weeds, thus reducing cultivation and 
hand hoeing ; 

(5) the crop is enabled to stand a drought of 
three weeks with very little ill effect. 


Palmer, Umtali/^ 
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experience of green manuring extends over 
some six seasons, and it now forms a definite |)art of my 
rotation system. It appears to give an increase of two 
to five "bags per acre, and sometimes considerably more. 
It greatly improves the texture of the soil and increases 
its moisture-holding capacity; consequently, succeeding 
crops are more drought-resisting, and winter ploughing 
becomes easier and is better done. The preparation and 
planting of land due for green manuring can be so 
timed as not to interfere with the planting of main 
crops, and so a greater acreage can he handled with the 
same labour and plant, thus disposing of the objection 
that the farmer cannot afford to devote acreage to non¬ 
productive crops. The cost of growing an acre of green 
manure is little more than one-third that of an acre of 
maize, and it is frequently possible to work in a catch 
crop after ploughing it in. Green manuring* also checkv*^ 
weeds and insect pests. 

‘‘R. R. Sharp, Redbank, 

Matabeleland.^^ 

‘^Green manuring has been practised on my farm 
since 1923 on various portions of my wheat fields. On 
each occasion and wherever it was tried it gave a con¬ 
siderable increase in yield. To my mind no crop should 
ever be sown on the sand veld until a green manure crop 
has been ploughed under. 

^^One-third sunflowers and two-thirds kaffir beans 
have given very good results on my light soil. 

G. Hammon, Ilmviima.'” 

have for some years been practising green 
manuring and have steadily increased the acreage under 
Sunn hemp, until last season I had over 200 acres under 
this crop, all but 60 acres of which was ploughed under, 
this 60 acres being kept for seed. I intend next year 
putting in nearly 300 acres of Sunn hemp, 250 acres of 
which will be ploughed under. I am a firm believer in 
green manuring for the following special reasons:— 

1. Kraal manure may be better for the crop, 
but how" few farms have sufiicient kraal manure to 
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,g'iye an adequate supply for the large maize lands 
under cultiyation, therefore green mamiriiig 
becomes absolutely necessary where there is a lack 
of liumiis in the soil. 

2. The land, after Sunn hemp has been ploughed 
under, comes down to an excellent tilth; after 
irrigation it does not crack and allow the moisture 

. to escape, nor does it settle into hard clods or close 
texture, thus giving the roots of plants every scope 
for growing vigorously. 

3. By using Sunn hemp as a green manure 
crop, a large quantity of nitrogen is made available 
to the next crop. This I have proved by the 
splendid leaf development in the crops following 
a gu'een manuring* and the general vigour of the 
plants. % 

4. It is an inexpensive method of renewing the 
vitality of our wmrn-out maize lands. 

^Tn JSTovember last year I sowmd about 50 acres of 
Sunn hemp, ploughed it. under in March and sowed 
wheat in April, May and until the beginning of June. 
This wheat is now an even, splendid stand and promises 
to give an exceptional yield of grain. 

R. Morkel, Shainva.’’ 

have been an advocate of the practice of green 
manuring ever since I started farming, 

"^Tlie practice on this farm is to have half the 
acreage under legumes every year, from 25-50 acres 
under ground nuts, the remainder under Sunn hemp, 
velvet beans and dolichos beans. About 25 acres of 
beans are reaped for hay and a portion kept for seed; the 
balance is ploughed under. 

^^As a rule, if a land is to be green manured, one 
year it is planted to velvet beans or dolichos beans and 
maize in alternate rows the previous year. Planters are 
set with seed boxes 30 inches apart, maize in one box, 
beans in the other, and four planters are attached to a 
Bland’s fore carriage with 20 inches between planters. 
I get 72 per cent, of the land under maize, and a far 
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larger yield of bean seed than when planted on the flat. 
Enough bean seed is felt iinreaped to sow the land, which 
need only bo idonghed and harrowed. 

Bash. Oheistiajs% Arctiiriis/^ 

have been farming in Ilbodesia for iiiiie years 
and have always green i3Q.antired a large acreage every 
year—^no year less than 25 per cent., but mostly 33 1-3 
per cent, of my total arable land. 

^^This season, when prices are so low, I intend in¬ 
creasing my acreage—700 acres maize, 400 acres green 
manure crops. 

have used simflow^ers broadcast very extensively, 
as this crop does aw^ay with practically all hand weeding 
for the twm following crops of maize, and it is a very 
cheap one to grow and never fails to produce a good 
stand for turning in. 

have had splendid results from Sunn hemp, and 
intend increasing the acreage this year. Beans are too 
costly to grow and do not clean the lands, which is an 
absolute necessity these days when th© costs of produc¬ 
tion must be lo%v. 

''I only gTow'- maize two seasons following green 
manuring in order to keep boys’ wages at the lowest 
possible figure, the maize receiving light dressings of 
fertiliser each 3 ^ear. My average yield ivS always about 
ten bags per acre for th© whole farm. 

^‘'A. L. Millar, Salisbury.” 

‘SSunii henip liere is proving far aw'ay the best 
green manure to use, not only as regards yields of maize 
following such manuring, but also in respect to ease of 
planting, no after-cultivation iieecled, and in ploughing 
under. The only fly in the ointment is the labour of 
reaping and threshing the seed. 

‘'A. WooBiiOW-CROSvS, N, Ehodcvsia.” 

‘T can speak %vith the greatest confidence of the 
value of green manuring. I have done this now for 
the last ten years, and I have always had very good 
results. . Aiy great stand-by has been native or kaffir 
beans (cowpeas). 

G. Raubenheimke, ’Unmima.” 





Sunflower as it should be grown for 























n. niixtiu ‘0 uf sunflowers and 8inm Iiernjj for green 
;i‘e\v' quickly, and in other respects conibiiie well for this 
Agricultnrai Kx]ierinien(> Station. Salisbury. 


I'lgiil 
Rotli g 
purpose 


Ing. 10. 

;\|ui/Ai Oil the left following two inimaLure crops of Sunn hemp 
Vig. 10.Maj/e on the left Following two immature crops oF Sunn hem|> 
ploughed under. Ylai/.e on the right following one matiire ci-op ploughed 
in. AgrienlniraJ FA'perimenl Station, Salisbury. 
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'^Green manuring in some form or other is essential 
to the profitable growing of most crops on an extensive 
scale over a number of years in Rhodesia. First ex¬ 
periences may appear to be to the contrary^ but trials 
with the leguminous crops most suitable to the locality, 
and treated in the way advocated by the Department 
of Agriculture, will assuredly reduce production costs 
over a period of years. 

^‘■'The practice should be substantially encouraged, 
and should be insisted on in the terms of land settlement 
on Government ground where maize is to be grown. 

''G. D. Brunette, Fort Yictoria.’’ 

^‘My experience of green manuring extends inter¬ 
mittently over a lifetime. I learnt about it first when 
I was at school, and I must admit that even to-day I 
know very little about the subject. For instance, I have 
only invested in a tractor this year for the special purpose 
of ploughing under green manure crops properly, as I 
consider a lot of efiicienoy in the past has been lost 
by my imagining the bulk of the stuff was v’eU under 
the ground when it was really only just covered. 
Whether my theory is correct or not I hope will he 
proved this coming season. 

Rademeyer, Fort Victoria.'’^ 

“It is now four years since I started to green 
manure, and I am now green manuring about 200 acres 
every year, mostly %vith Sunn hemp. If I run out of that 
seed I use sunfiower. 

* “After the green crop has been ploughed in, I work 
the ground over to try and keep as much moisture in as 
possible. During the dry season I fertilise with raw 
rock phosphate and then cross-plough the land. My 
average yield on the whole farm has gone up steadily— 
10, 11, 12 and just under Id hags per acre this year. 

“I have one block of land of 70 acres w'hich gave 
me 8 bags per acre two yeai's ago; last year I ploughed 
in Sunn hemp (7 ft. high) and gave the field aboxit 
200 lbs. of raw rock phosphate. This season I reaped 
jxxst over 20 bags to the acre from it (light Glendale 
soil). 


“A. Davis, Glendale/' 
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Relatiwe Value of Different Green Maniire Crops.-~-Simii 
liemp (Crotalana jmieea) possesses almost every (.-'liaracyieristic 
of tlie ideal green manure plant. It is a legiinuu and the 
bacteria necessar;y for the plentif'iil devolopinent of tubercles 
on its roots appear to be present in all Rhodesian soils. It is 
very quick gTowing and hardy and drougdit-resistant, and 
is so far free of all serious pests and diseases. It makes so 
rapid and dense a growth that when sown thickly it 
effectively smothers out weeds, produces a great bnlk of 
green fodder, is easily ploughed under, and finally, decom¬ 
poses quickly in the soil. The only drawbacks to this crop 
are the labour and expense of reaping and threshing the seed 
and the often uncertain seed yield obtainable, these two 
factors rendering the price of seed higher than is desirable 
of the ideal green manure crop. 

Work is in progress on the Salisbury Experiment Station 
with the object of breeding heavier seed-yielding strains of 
this plant without lessening any of its other valuable attri¬ 
butes, and this aim will no doubt he achieved. But a more 
economical means of harvesting and threshing the seed than 
by hand is an urgent necessity. 

The popular bean crops of the Colony, namely, dolichos 
beans, velvet beans and cowpeas or kaffir beans, all of which 
produce vigorous vegetative growth and a considerable weight 
of green fodder, are also very suitable as green manures. 
These crops also, however, have their weaknesses, the chief 
of which are that they do not smother out weeds, and on the 
other hand are liable themselves to he smotliered unless 
cultivated once or twice during their early life; and, secondly, 
that owing to their trailing and intertwined growili they 
are not very easily ploughed under. 

Sunflower has been proved a useful green rnanure crop, 
but not being a legume it does not enrich tln^ soil with 
nitrogen to the same extent as will Sunn hemp or the 1>ea,n 
crops mentioned. The cheapness and ease with which sun¬ 
flower seed can he grown, and the crop’s excellent l)eliavioiir 
as a weed smotherer, are perhaps its principal advantages, 
Niger seed {GuizoUa oleifera) has also been used very success¬ 
fully as a green manure, hut is considered no better than 
sunfl.ower. The seed is more difficult to win, and is not 
easily sown evenly owing to its small size. 
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A number of -esperiments bave been carried ont to 
ascertain the relative soil improving powers of the crops 
referred to, and below are given some of the results 
obtained:— 


Yield of Maize in Bags per Acre after Various Green 
Manure Crops. 

First Series, 


Season. 

V<elvet 

bean. 

DoUcbos 
bean. 

Sunn 

hemp. 

Niger 

seed. 

' Sunflower. 

1925-26 

18.36 

14.60 

18.42 



19*26-27 

12.15 

13.00 

15.14 



1 

Average 

15.26 

13.80 

16.78 




Second Series. 


1920-27 ^ 

23.08 

22.44 

21.52 

20.88 


1927 28 

19.84 

19.08 

19.20 i 

18.08 


1928-29 

13.76 

11,80 

13.02 

1 

12.16 


1929-30 

14.54 1 

14.14 

14.48 

13.20 


Avera<ze 

17.80 

16.87 

i 

17.00 

10.08 


Third Series. 

19*26-27 

12M 

18.40 

1 14.96 

j 



Fourth Series. 

i 

1928.29 

17.28 

18.20 

16.44 


15.00 

1929-30 

13.58 

14.38 

13.42 


12..54 

Average 

15.43 

16.29 

14.93 


13.77 

Average yiel'ls of IS 
plots over 5 > ears. 

16.10 

16.23 

16.29 
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It will be seen tiiat oTer tlio five seasons ixiais^e following' 
the three legumes ploughed under has practically given 
same average yield, namely, a.pi).r' 0 'xiinatoly 1(1 hags per acre. 
In some years one legiinio .'has ksIiowii np l)'etter tluiii another, 
but no coiivsisteiitly better Tfetiirn, has followed the ploiigiiiiig 
nnder of any one of them. Maize following sunflower 
ploughed under, however, during the two seasons when this 
comparison could be made yielded on the average hags an 
acre less than maize following legnmes ploughed under. The 
inference is that although the cost of the seed may be 
greater, it will probably in the long run prove more profitable, 
to use legnmes than sunflower for green manuring, 

Pioughiiig in Whole Crop as compared with Ployghing 
In StubblOB —The question is often asked, is it really profit¬ 
able to plough under the whole crop, or is it not equally 
good to reap for seed or fodder and plough under only 
the stubble? No defi.nite answer can be given to this 
question. Much depends upon the class of land imder cultiva¬ 
tion and the extent to which it has become exhausted of 
organic matter. Like many other treatments for soil enrich¬ 
ment, the results of green manuring are not always uniform, 
and it does not always give as great an improvement in yield 
in the season immediately following as was anticipated. 

The following table shows the relative yields obtained on 
the Salisbury Experiment Station over the four years 1926-30 
from the two alternative systems on soils which, as may be 
judged from the yields, had been maintained in a fairly high 
state of fertility by other means apart from green manuring. 
Owing to their nature these trials naturally re{|uire to be 
carried out on different land each year, and had the soil 
been of lower fertility the differences in favour of ploughing 
in the whole crop would probably have been greater. 
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Yields of Maize in Bags per Acre. 

From Plonglimg in Wiiole Crop versus Stubble only. 


Green manure crop. 


Season. 

Velvet beans. 

Sunn hemp. 

Dolichos beans. 

Niger oil. 

Ploiig-hed 

under. 

Reaped, 

Ploughed 

under. 

Reaped. 

•n 

Reaped. 

Ploughed 

under. 

Reaped 

1926-27 

23.08 

20. S2 

21.52 

20.96 

22.44 

20.40 

20.88 

18.56 

1927-28 

19.84 

16.40 

19.20 1 

16.88 

19.08 

16.16 

18.08 

14.56 

1928-29 

13.76 

11.32 

13.02 

12.20 

11.80 

10.64 

12.16 

10.92 

1929-30 

14.54 

11.74 

14.48 

14.20 

14.14 

12.66 

13.20 

11.96 


It will be seen that in each case ploughing under the 
whole crop has resulted in a heavier yield than i^longhing 
under only the stubble, and that the averages are as 
follows:— 

Increase due to ploughing under the whole crop— 

Velvet beans . 2.8 bags an acre. 

Mger seed . 2,1 bags an acre. 

Dolichos beans . 1.9 bags an acre. 

Sunn hemp .. ... 0.99 bag an acre. 

The smaller increase in the case of Sunn hemp is probably 
accounted for by the thickness with which this crop stands 
on the land, plants being not more than 2 to 3 inches apart 
each way, wliereas in the case of the beans each root is 
probably 30 inches by 12 to 15 inches apart from the iies:t. 
The stubble of the Sunn hemp may in consequence be 
expected to provide more organic matter and more nitrogen 
(from the greater number of roots per square yard) than 
either of the bean crops. 

If the legume could be reaped for hay or could be fed 
off on the land with advantage and profit to live stock, it 
would often probably be better policy to utilise it in this 
manner, but under present conditions in Rhodesia, and with 
the very large areas in need of organic matter, the ploughing 
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in of tlio whole crop, or at least a considerable pari of it, is 
g*eiierally to be recommended. 

Tlie cleaning' e'll‘ect of Sunn hemp and s'lmiiowers by 
suppressing weeds must also not be overlooked. Feeding oi! 
the crop on the land will not have this effect, and if by 
ploughing in the whole crop the land can be enriched b^'' 
several bags an acre and can at the same time be cleaned 
of weeds so as materially to reduce the subsequent cultivatioii 
needed, the advantage of the practice is further enhanced. 

Time and Stage to Ploygli ynder the Green Manure 
Crop. —Decomposition of the manure crop takcvS place most 
rapidly if it is turned under while still green and succulent, 
wdiile the soil still contains a fair amount of moisture and 
while the soil temperature is reasonably high. If these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, the green crop (except when it is one 
of the grass family) should he fairly w^-ell decomposed in six to 
eight weeks. When the soil becomes dry, decomposition takevS 
place more slowdy, and it is therefore most necessary that 
the crop should be ploughed under well before the cessation 
of the rainy season. The advisability of early sowing of the 
green manure crop is indicated in order that it may be 
ploughed under while the land is still moist and a few 
inches of additional rainfall maj'- still be expected. 

The stage of the growTh of the crop when ploughed in 
affects the results which follow, and on the experiment 
stations it has always been found best to ploiigh under wdien 
the crop is in green pod, or, in the case of suirfiower and 
niger oil, when in bud or early flower. At this stage the 
plants aj)pear to contain a maximum of di'y matter without 
being too dry to allow of rapid decomposition. 

An illustration accompanying this article dopicis the 
mame crop following one ‘buature’' crop of Sunn hei:n|) 
ploughed under as compared with two “immaturtd’ i^rops 
ploughed in. For purposes of green manuring, vSiinii Inmip 
is taken to be “mature’’ when the first green seed pods are 
well formed. In these trials the “immature” crops were 
turned clown before coming into flower, and, as will be seen, 
the maize following the “mature” crop of Sunn hemp 
has made very much better growth than that which followed 
the two “immature” crops. 
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Reliability of Green Manyririg« —The process seems to he 
less uniformly successful in other countries than in Bl:iodesia, 
but it is believed tlmt in this Colony, when it fails in its 
immediate object, an analysis of the conditions will generally 
reveal the reason. It is general experience that a second 
ploughing, several months after the green crop is turned 
under, is essential iir order thoroughly to incorporate the 
decaying Yegetal)le matter with the soil. With the same 
object, tboroiigb cultivation of the subseciuent crop is 
desirable. 

If the greeii crop has been left to stand too late and is 
dry when plougdied under, or if the land has become too dry, 
decomposition will take place slowly, and the full benefit 
from the green manuring may be lost. Similarly, if the green 
crop is still unrotted, or a large part of it is inadequately 
covered, and if during the early part of the following season 
the weather is dry, the subsequent crop may suffer a set¬ 
back by the uiirotted vegetation absorbing moisture from 
the land and by keeping the soil so open that losses from 
evaporation are increased. 

The efficiency with which the green manuring is carried 
out will therefore materially affect the results which follow. 

Green Manyring in Areas of Low Rainfall. —It is often 
broadly stated that green manuring should not be practised 
in areas which ex])erience a rainfall of much less than 20 
inches. To whatever extent this may be true of other 
countries, it does not seem to ap)ply in Ehodesia. Major 
IL E. Sharp, of Eedbank, near Bulawayo, is farming in a 
coni])aratively dry area, and his total annual rainfall on 
several occasions has been less than 20 inches. Conditions 
in this Colony are perlia|)s peculiar. The green manure crop 
usually occupies the land for the whole of one rainy season, 
and, if ploughed down at tl)e right time, has the full subse¬ 
quent six months to become decomposed and incorporated 
witli the soil. Under such conditions green inaniiring in 
areas of light rainfall seems to be just as effective and no 
more <langerous than it is in humid areas with rainfalls of 
30 inches and more. 

Fertilising tlie Green Manure Crop. —Several of those 
wlioS'C-^ views on green manuring have been given earlier in 
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tliis article refer to tlie application of fertilisers to tlie pcr'oen 
crop. It is seldom that this is actually necessary, particularly 
in the case of Siiiin hemp and sunflowers, which, under local 
conditions make a g'ood o‘rowth even on soils too exliansted 
to g'row major crops. Of late years, however, the nse of 
raw rock phosphate, a comparatively cheap Init slowly avail- 
ahle pliospliatic fertiliser, has hecomo locally popular. The 
application of rock prosphate to the green mannre crop iin- 
doiihtedly increases the bulk of green stuff to he ploughed 
under, in some cases to snch an -extent as to render tlie 
turning of it down rather difficult. 

The principal advantage of the use of rock phosphate 
on the green mannre seems to b-e the fact that during the 
twelve months or so which elapse between the sowing of this 
crop and the planting of the snhseqnent crop, a large 
part of the plant food contained in the fertiliser is made 
readily available for the following maize crop, which would 
not nsnally he the case had the rock phosphate been applied 
only a short time before planting the maize. It may also 
be assumed that the large amount of organic matter placed 
in the soil by the green manuring assists in rapidly liberating 
the plant food in this fertiliser. 

While it remains an appreciably cheaper fertiliser than 
superphosphate, the application of raw rock in this manner 
can be recommended, but it must be remembered that in 
following such a course the farmer is receiving no dmect 
return for liis outlay on fertiliser for nearly two years subse¬ 
quent to its purchase—that is, until the crop following the 
green manuring has been harvested and marketed. The 
writer believes that often it may be better policy and nearly 
as effective to apply the rock phosphate when pjoughing tlie 
land for the second time after the green manuring, if this 
can bo done fairly early in winter, e,g,, June or July. 

The Application of Fertilisers in Conjuiiction with Creen 
Manuring, —^Whatever may be said of the advantages or 
otherwise of applying fertiliser to the green manure crop, 
it is cei'tain that green manuring will not give its most 
economical return unless it is accompanied by the applica¬ 
tion of a phosphatic fertiliser, and possibly by a certain 
amount of potash also. If the green manure crop has not 
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itself received fertiliser, tli-e maize crop wliicli follows stoiild 
certainly do so, and to obtain the best results it would appear | 
tliat land wliicb is green, manured once every four years 
slioiild during tliat period also receive at least 400 lbs. per 
acre of pliospliatic fertilisei', applied in 200-lb. per acre 
dressings, in two years ont of tlie four. Tlie crop wliicb 
immediately follows tbe green manuring sbonld always be 
given tlie benefit of fertiliser either by direct or indirect 
application. 

inocuiatiiig the Green Manyre Crop« —inoculation of 
tbe green manure crops here mentioned seems necessary. 
Sunn liemp produces root-nodules in abundance on all 
Eiliodesian soils. So also do kaffir beans or cowpeas, while 
velvet beans and dolicbos beans do so on most land. 
Occasionally they fail to do so verj^ abundantly tbe first year 
they are grown on a farm, but where this is the case they 
almost invariably will do tbe next year or when grown on 
the same land for two years in succession. Inoculation of 
new land can readily be effected for these crops by obtaining 
a few sacks of soil from a neighbouring farm on wbicb they 
bave been grown for some years and are known to pi'oduce 
nodules. 


SPINELESS CACTUS. 

It is notified for general information that a limited 
supply of spineless cactus blades are available for distribution 
this season from the Salisbury Experiment Station. It is 
not anticipated that more than 10-12 blades can be supplied 
to each applicant. 

Applications should be made to the Chief Agriculturist, 
Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 


E 
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A Warning to Growers of Fire-cured 
Tobacco. 


By H. F. Ellis, M.vSc., B.Sc. (Agi%), Actmg Chief 
Tobacco Expert. 


Owing to the increased amount of intere>st at present 
being' manifested in the growing of fire-cured tobacco, it 
appears to the writer that a note of warning should be 
sounded and emphasis laid on certain facts in order to preTent 
a debacle similar to that which occurred with flue-cured 
tobacco. 

Particular emphasis must be laid on the fact that the 
market for Southern Rhodesian fire-cured tobacco has been 
built up on the basis of wrapper quality leaf. At present 
the production of fire-cui'ed wrapper amounts to roughly half 
a million pounds in Rhodesia, while in Nyasaland the produc¬ 
tion of this type is probably at least three mill ion poiinds per 
annum; the balance of the crop, roughly 5,000,000 pounds, 
is composed of fillers. It should be emphasised that this 
crop is sold on an established market, and that the luvtive 
producers are willing to accept a very much lower price for 
their tobacco than 'would he economical in this Colony, Witli. 
this competition, it is practically imp()ssil)lo to sell tlio filler 
type ■which might be produced in this Colony. 

With the increasing acreage grown in suital)le fire-cured 
areas there will be a large increase in the production of filler 
tobacco, some of which may be sold, provided the wrapper 
percentage of the crop is high. It is, however, improbable 
in the extreme that crops grown in unsuitable areas and 
composed largely of filler tobacco will find any market 
whatsoever. This condition will apply equally to those who 
during last season produced a crop consisting largely of filler 
tobacco which sold then at fairly reasonable prices. The 
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question tiien arises, wliat constitutes suitable conditions for 
tlie production of fire-cured wrapper leaf? Apart from the 
experience of the individual grower, which is to a certain 
extent an unknown factor, emphasis should be placed on 
three points, viz.:— 

(1) The dim ate- 

(2) The soil. 

(3) Curing facilities. 

It would be as well to consider each of these points in 
some detail. 

The CiimateH—To produce a large percentage of wrapper 
leaves it is essential that the crop should grow evenly and 
not spasmodically. These conditions are best met in the 
lower lying portions of the Colony, where there is during 
the growing season a minimum of difference between night 
and day temperatures, and the air is humid and hot. Under 
these conditions the leaf_ grows uniformly, and the gum and 
oil so necessary for wrapper leaf are produced plentifully. 
Speaking generally, it would be unwise to grow fire-cured 
tobacco at elevations much over 4,000 feet. In no case 
probably would it be advisable to grow this type at altitudes 
higher than 4,500 feet, unless other conditions such as 
exceptional suitability of soil and high humidity are present. 

The Soila—It must be emphasised that the soil should 
be heavy and rich, and one that contains little sand and a 
high percentage of silt and clay. The ideal soil is a rich red 
or chocolate clay loam containing hardly any sand, but is 
friable and not too ' ^sticky. There appears to be a decided 
tendency in certain sand veld areas to adopt the 'hontact^" 
soil for growing fire-cured tobacco. In the writer’s opinion 
this soil is too light and sandy for the production of good 
fire-cured wrapper, though it would produce good bodied 
filler leaf. The ‘■‘contact” type of soil in these areas is 
generally looked on as being possibly better than it is, due 
to the contrast with the poor sand veld around it. Best 
results are to be expected from a soil which would give when 
unfertilised a yield of twelve or more bags of maize per acre; 
below that limit it is doubtful if the desired quality of tobacco 
can be produced. 
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Closely allied witli soil conditions is tlie question of 
fertiliser apiilications, and liere too it nniy 1)0 stated tliat^ 
despite tlie ricliiiess of tlie soil, it is well not to stint tlie 
application of fertiliser if quality is desired. A dressing* of 
300 to 400 lbs. per acre of a complete fertiliser niixtiiT'e is not 
too miieli to give the fields to produce a qualii>‘ crop, and 
with certain of the lighter loams tlie amount migdit well 
be increased. 

Curing Facilities. —The best results so far as quality is 
concerned can only be expected wlien tlie barns are properly 
constructed and air tight and provided with the pi'oper 
facilities for ventilation. The writer has frequently noticed 
that a good crop of wrapper tobacco in the field has been 
ruined by attempting to cure it without proper facilities, 
such as in a pole and dagga shed. This observation has been 
confirmed by a well-known grower in the Sliainva area, who 
stated that the only tobacco of any good that he obtained 
by this method of curing was that from the centre of the 
barn, that on the outside being largely rubbish. TJnleSvS, 
therefore, suitable facilities for curing in the form of properly 
constructed barns are available, it is not considered advisable 
to grow fire-cured tobacco, except as a small experimental 
acreage to try out the crop. 

Another frequent source of spoiling a good wrapper 
crop in the field is by hanging the sticks of leaf too closely 
in the barns, when pole burn sets in and small black spots 
appear over the surface of the leaf. These ruin the appear¬ 
ance of the leaf, and, what is worse, the wrap])er quality is 
destroyed, as the tobacco then loses its stretch and tears 
easily. 

In any area the acreage under crop siioiild ])o stricdty 
limited until it has definitely been proved that conditions are 
suitable for the production of the wrapper leaf type. To 
gamble on growing any large acreage on an area where the 
crop has not been proved is unwise in the extreme. 
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The Preparation of Bordeaux Mixture 
and Seasonal Notes on Tobacco 
Diseases. 


By J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Loud.), A.I.C.T.A., 

Government Plant PatHologist. 


Tobacco seed beds are now occupying the attention of a 
large section of the fanning community, so that it appears 
advisable to jot down a few notes in relation to precautionary 
measures against plant diseases which, if not carried out 
thoroughly, may involve heavy loss to the grower later in 
the season. 

It is presumed that by now all toOacco growers are con¬ 
vinced of the necessity for treating seed before sowing in 
order to prevent infection by wildfire or angular spot, but 
there does not appear to be such widespread belief in the use 
of Bordeaux Mixture for the’' prevention of other leaf-spotting 
diseases. It is knowm that at least three fungus diseases of 
the leaf, of which frog eye is one, may arise in the seed beds, 
and it has been demonstrated that the regular use of 
Bordeaux Mixture will protect the plants against infection 
in the early stages of growth, and will, therefore, to a large 
extent reduce the possibility of more serious infection in the 
lands later in the season. Although disinfection of seed will 
destroy any bacteria of angular spot or wildfire which may be 
adhering to the seed coat, yet this simple process will not 
guarantee immunity from these diseases, inasmuch as grow¬ 
ing seedlings may become infected from outside sources (1), 
so that it is considered necessary to spray seed beds regularly 
with some kind of fungicide in order to afiord protection to 
the young plants. Bordeaux Mixture of strength 4—4—50 
has been found to be eminently satisfactory, and does not 
burn the tender foliage if applied at the correct time. There 
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are a iiiiiiibei* of proprietary Bordeaux Mixtures on tlie market 
wliich, can be obtained in convenient form,, but a corisiderablo 
saving in expense can be effected by making tbe spray on tlie 
farm. Witli tliis object in view, a full description will be 
given of^ tlie mode of preparation of liome-niade Bordeaux 
suitable for use on tobacco seed beds. 

Contrary to common belief, good (juality Bordeaux 
Mixture can be made witb local lime, provided that the best 
white stone lime be obtained and carefully slaked; it has 
given good results in the field. Furthermore, it is known 
that mixtures of the dry powders (bluestone and lime) tend 
to deteriorate in storage in hot climates, and in practice there 
is no doubt that sprays made from bluestone and freshly 
slaked lime give the best results; in fact, the efficiency of 
Bordeaux Mixture depends to a large extent on the method 
employed in its preparation. If the following instructions 
are followed faithfully, no difficulty should be experienced 
in making an efficient spray suitable for tobacco seed beds 
at a cost of approximately 3s. 4d. per 50 gallons. 

The equipment required by the farmer who intends to 
plant from 20 to 100 acres of tobacco is as follows:— 

(1) Two barrels each of at least 50 gallons capacity 
(cost 10s. each), one of which may be cut in 
half and used as a water tub. 

(2) A piece of sacking and a long stick. 

(3) A raised platform, the height of f ho larger l)arreL 

(4) A piece of mosquito gniv/.e, which, doubled, will 
act as a sieve for straining the spray. 

(5) A knapsack spray pump or a spra.y cat‘t wliicli 
will span the seed beds. 

It is a frequent practice to use a bucket pump and petrol 
tin in place of a recognised form of spray equipment, but the 
bother and trouble of operating the bucket pump are not 
worth the small extra expense of a knapsack pump. Which¬ 
ever kind of outfit is used, it is advisable to employ a brass 
lance about 2 feet long between the rubber hose and the 
nozzle to ensure a spray of high pressure reaching the foliage. 
Nozzles of the Vermorel pattern should be employed. 

To prepare Bordeaux mixture, the unslaked lumps should 
be separated from the mixture of slaked and unslaked lime 
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in tlie bagj and about 5 lbs. of tbe lumps sboiild be treated 
with, water, so that the slaking goes on at a brisk rate witkout 
boiling. Tke action should not be too slow nor too fast, 
otherwise an undesirable type of product is obtained which 
does not make good Bordeaux. The operation is not difficult 
and is soon accomplished. If the slaking is done over-night^ 
and the lime covered with a cloth to exclude the air, it will 
be possible to prepare the spray at any time next morning 
that it is required. 

To do this, pour 25 gallons of w’ater into each of the 
tubs, the smaller one being placed on the raised platform, 
and into it suspend from a stick, placed across the barrel, 4 
lbs. of bluestone in a piece of sacking so that the crystals are 
just submerged. To the larger barrel add 6 lbs. of slaked 
lime and stir well. Cover the top of the barrel with a cloth 
or a piece of wood and allow to stand for one hour, stirring 
occasionally. Now, slowly pour the bluestone solution into 
the lime water, stirring all the time, and the Bordeaux 
Mixture is then complete. In order to avoid choking of 
nozzles, the mixture must be strained before being poured 
into the spray pump, and for this purpose a doubled piece of 
mosquito gauze will serve. 

It is usual to add to the above mixture a certain amount 
of ‘^spreader,^’ which causes the liquid to run evenly over 
the plant foliage and also to adhere more closely. These 
spreaders^’ can be obtained already made up at any agri¬ 
cultural store, and cost about Is. 6d, per lb. in small lots, 
larger quantities being cheaper; about 6 ozs. to 50 gallons 
of spray is used locally and gives good results. The powder 
must first of all be mixed w^ith a small quantity of water to a 
thin, creamy consistency and then added to the liquid in the 
barrel, otherwise it floats on the surface and cannot be 
incorporated with the spray. 

There is a possibility of scorching the young plants if 
the Bordeaux is not made correctly, so that ‘it is advisable to 
follow the above instructions carefully. Also, if there is an 
excess of copper in the spray, a similar result will obtain. 
If the quality of the lime is not known for certain, it is as 
well to test for copper by immersing the clean blade of a pen¬ 
knife ill the liquid for a short time and then examining for a 
deposit of metallic copper, which, if present, indicates an 
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excess of bliiestoiie in the solution, wlxicli iinist 1x3 reiiioved 
hj tlie addition of lime water. 

To those ;hiriu,ers wlio liaye not prepared Borclea.iix 
Mixture at Louie, tlie above instructions may a/ppear coni- 
plicated and difficult to perform, Ixiit after one trial it will 
be found that the money saved will be well worili ilie slig'lit 
trouble involved. 

There are various forniuioB •which ‘ are advoca,ted by 
diflerent writers for making Bordeaux Mixture, one of v'liiidi 
states that the lime water and bluestoiie solution should be 
made up sepax'ately and ponred sininltaneonsly into a third 
barrel. Both this method, and the one already described 
have been tested locally and no differexice was noticeable 
between the two sprays, so that if any fanner has a pre¬ 
dilection for the latter method of preparation, there is no 
reason for liis not using it. There is one golden rale, how¬ 
ever, that must not be overlooked:—BOll-D.EAUX 
MIXTURE MUST BE MADE IMMEDIATELY BElfORB 
USE. If too much spray is made up at one time it niust 
not be kept until the following day, so that the farmer shoxild 
calculate the amount required for his seed beds before com¬ 
mencing the preparation. As a guide in making the spray, 
it may be assumed that 50 gallons will be sufficient to cover 
250 square yards of well grown plants. 

The beds should be sprayed approximately once a week, 
but no bard and fast rule can be laid down, since heavy 
watering or rain immediately after spraying may wash the 
fungicide from the leaves and so necessitate another early 
application. Since the object of spraying is to give a pro¬ 
tective covering to the foliage, it is ol)vioiis that if this is 
removed, then the plants are immediately suixjected to 
infection from air-borne fungus spores or bacjteria. Spray¬ 
ing should be repeated at sufficiently frequent intervals to 
ensure the retention of a blue coating over the leaf surface* 

It is thought probable that certain insects which infest 
tobacco seed beds may be carriers of disease, so that as an 
added precaution it is often recommended that arsenate of 
lead be added to the Bordeaux at the rate of 4 oz&. to 50 
gallons. It must be remembered that ff arsenate of lead is 
mixed with ^‘^spreader/’ chemical decomposition takes place, 
in which arsenic is liberated and is likely to burn the tender 
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foliage of tlie plants. There is, therefore, an additional 
reason why this type of spray must be used at once. 

Diseases to Loolc for in Seed Beds. — Wildfire and 
Angular Spot are well known to most growers, and their 
symptoms have been described fully in articles in this Journal 
( 1 ) and (2). Should either appear, it is of utmost importance 
that immediate action be taken. All diseased plants must 
be removed at once and destroyed and the beds sprayed with 
Bordeaux. In the case of the latter disease, it is advisable 
to scrap the beds entirel}^ and obtain plants from elsewhere 
if this is at all possible, but if such an arrangement 
cannot be arrived at, then severely diseased beds should be 
burnt off where they stand or the plants dug out and buried 
deeply. The loss from wildfire may be negligible or the 
entire crop ma 3 ^ be destroyed, according to the season, for it 
has been found bj^ experiment that the usual methods of 
priming or cutting down plants which are infected in the field 
are useless as control measures in a season favourable for 
the development of the disease. Angular spot is more 
amenable to control measures in the lands, but considerable 
loss is almost sure to be experienced if it is allowed to take 
a hold upon the crop. Precautionary measures are therefore 
essential, and no effort should be spared to see that seed is 
properly treated, all scrap tobacco from previous seasons is 
rigorously excluded from the seed bed site and that beds 
are sprayed regularly from the time that the plants have 
leaves as large as a shilling piece. 

Frog Eye is a disease which appears to be becoming more 
common throughout the Colony, and it has been found to 
occur on plants which are suffering from nitrogen deficiency 
in the beds. Careful attention therefore needs to be given 
to tlie even burning of the soil and to the regular distribution 
of fertiliser in order to raise seedlings of a good colour and 
strong g'rowth. Sjjraying with Bordeaux will also assist in 
keeping this disease in check. 

Damping-Off^ is likely to take place where too humid 
-conditions exist, so that care needs to he given to watering. 
The disease can usually be obviated by the preliminary burn- 
ing of beds, but should it occur in patches here and there, 
spraying with Bordeaux has been found to give good control. 
Sometimes, however, the disease may appear to be spreading 
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tliroiiglioiit tlie "beds, and it is tlieii necessary i'O cut down 
watering to a. inlnimiiiii and raise tlio clieesoelotli covers 
in order to get rid of excess liimiidity as rapidly a,s j;)ossi])]e. 
In extreme cases^ wlxicli are very i*are, it nuiy be necjcssary to 
drencli the diseased areas with formalin solution (on<3 pari 
of coiniiiereial foniialin to twenty-five parts of wa/ter). 

Mosaic needs to be guarded against from the nionieiit tfie 
beds are sown. Infection is known to be carried to the beds 
by siicli mediniiLS as insects and old tobacco trash, in 
particular boys’ snnff and smoking tobacco. For this reason 
tins of disinfectant solntion should be provided in which 
the labourers nmst wash their hands hefore commencing 
work, and, as far as possible, the native should be prohibited 
from smoking or from using snuff whilst in tlie viciniiy of 
the seed beds. If mosaic plants are ol)servcd (and they 
should he sought for assiduously) they should he immediately 
removed and destroyed, and not, as is frequently done, 
placed in a heap on the edge of the seed bed site. It must 
be borne in mind that mosaic is highly infectious, and that 
a native after handling an infected plant is liable to transfer 
the disease to a number of others during his operations of 
weeding, etc. 

The occurrence of Pink Mould is often viewed with alarm 
by the grower, but it is known that this fungus is not 
parasitic and ivs therefore incapable of attacking the tobacco 
plants. Its presence is, however, an indication of too heavy 
watering' and it is frequently a liarbinger of *‘(lam ping-off 
Tim beds should l)e aerated and watering cut down, but 
care vshould be exercivsed to see tliat the Ih.hIs arn not allowed 
to become dry, otherwise the veny young setallings may 
be entirely hilled off in a few hours. Such, a (toadilion 
is not infrequently encountered at this time of the year. 

The facts must again be reiterated that, from tlxo point 
of view, of disease conti’ol, the seed bed is tlui most important 
phase of tobacco culture, and that prewention is better than 
cure* 
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Marketing of the 1930 Cotton Crop. 


By T. G. Hessk, Manager, Central Co-Operative Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd. 


The 1930 crop will he rememhered chiefly for the 
extremely difficiilt marketing conditions encountered. Taking 
it all round, the crop was a success, as the average yields 
per acre were far in advance of anything previously achieved 
in Southern Ilhodesia. Particular interest attaches to this 
aspect, as it wns a grand scale trial of the new U. 4 varieties 
provided by the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. Though 
comparisons are rendered difidcult, yet it is no exaggeration 
to say that if jassid resistant cottons had not been available, 
little or no cotton would have been planted, and yields would 
have been an extremely doubtful quantity. In the matter of 
quality, too, an improvement has been effected, particularly 
regarding uniformity of staple—a most important factor. 

Prices, however, have provided the disappointment for 
the season—indeed, one might say that they have been 
disastrous. The world has been caught in the maelstrom of 
an economic cataclysm, aided and abetted l)y far-reaching* 
political upheavals in the East, and quite evidently leading, 
in all parts of the world, to further economit* and political 
reactions, the trend and portent of which are still obscure. 
The immediate cause of the debacle was the break of a 
prolonged period of advancing prices on the New York Stock 
Exchange and a slump of extreme severity. Markets the 
world over were effected, and the demoralisation spread to 
the commodity markets. Cotton suffered with the rest, and 
has been marked down to well below pre-war prices. 

At the time of planting the crop—that is, October-* 
November, 1929—prices stood at around 9id., and in the 
months following showed a declining tendency, cotton sharing 
in the gradual marking down of commodity prices. Conditions 
confronting the textile trade went from bad to worse, and 
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as it liecaiiie appjireiit that Ainericiv was not redTUon^* ootton 
acreag'e, prices coiitinued to sa^*. The So'iiili Ati'icuai sell in 
season opened in Durban in April with, a priori levt'l 
al)OTe 8(1.j wliicli level was drastically marked do^\Tl to 7d. 
at tlie be grinning’ of Jiilie on account of c.oiitinuo(l de|rr(\ssed 
conditions in tlie textile tra.de, coupled with ‘lavoiirable 
prospects of the new American crop. In the layginning* of 
August tliese factors caused a furtlier sudden I'evision to t.h.e 
6d. level, wliicli in part must also be considered an adjustment 
to tlie universal drop in the average level of conimodity prices. 

The Eliodesiaii selling season, being slightly later than 
that of the south, commenced in Jnly, and has suifered under 
the decline of prices. 

The drop in the level of futures craoTatioms, however, 
does not tell the whole story, for ^‘basis’’ has also dropped 
very noticeably. Before going into this aspect it will l)e well 
briefly to touch on the mechanism of cotton marketing. The 
world’s market price of cotton finds expression on the 
principal cotton futures marketvS for American cotton, 
situate at Liverpool, Hew York, New OrleaiivS and Chicago, 
with the market at Bremen and Le Havre filling a rather 
secondary role. The world’s trade is concentrated in tliese 
markets, and directly and indirectly every sale or pxirtfliase 
of cotton the world over causes a reflex on these nerve centres 
of the cotton trade. In other words, futures quotations 
portray accurately the world’s opinion of the value of cotton. 
The futures contract for American cotton is bavSed on cotton 
grading ‘'middling, fair staple,” but any other grade and/or 
staple may he delivered, provided it be not below 'Tow 
middling” in value. But there are a very great number of 
differing qualities into which cotton is graded, arid the 
trade values each grade in relation to the value of tin', f utures 
contract. If a parcel of cotton sells at a liigher price than 
futures, it is said to be at a "premium,” or differently ex¬ 
pressed, to sell at so many points "on.” If the price is 
below futures, then the parcel sells at a "discount,” or put 
differently, at so many points "off:.” If the parcel sells at 
the same price as futures, then it ;is said to be "pass price,” 
the term "even” also being in \ise. 

There are a number of factors which enter to make up 
.the "basis.” In the first place, there is the premium at which 
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middling* cotton is quoted over futures ciuotations for the 
current iiioiitli. Tliis, at first Ixand, seems anomalous, seeing 
that the futures quotation is based on middling. However, 
the buyer of futures takes the risk of having any other cotton 
delivered him, even to cotton low middling in grade. 
Although he is compensated by an allowance being made, the 
buyer who must have middling cotton will rather buy an 
even-running lot on the spot and pay a premium for it. At 
the present time (October) middling cotton is quoted at a 
premium of 10 points October futures quotations in 

Liverpool, the basis having quite recently dropped from 30 
This may be considered as the fundamental factor 
of basis. This premium of 10 points, however, is only obtain¬ 
able for middling on the spot in Liverpool ready for immediate 
delivery—hence we have to calculate into the basis the cost 
of delivery, say, from an African port or from the interior 
of Africa, The merchant buying the cotton will also calculate 
into the basis at which he buys tbe cost to him of doing 
business as well as bis profit. These factors all go to make 
up the basis, and those so far enumerated are easily computed; 
but there are other factors more difficult of computation and 
explanation. The basis is hy no means a constant quantity— 
supply and demand, trade conditions, and so forth, subject 
basis to constant fluctuation. A good grade crop with ample 
supplies of middling cotton will tend to lower the premium, 
sometimes to vanishing point; conversely, scarcity of 
middling cotton will increase the premium. 

Cotton higher in grade than middling goes, of course, at 
a higher premium, because it is cleaner, and hence the waste 
taken out of the cotton before spinning proper can take place 
is lower. This, of coxirse, also explains why lower grades 
containing much more waste go at a relatively low’' price— 
that is, are valued at a discount. The same applies to cotton 
either wasty or irregular or soft in staple, which will waste 
more than a hard staple. For this reason American cotton 
from the Mississippi valleys and Texas sells at a higher basis 
than Gulf cotton, and this again higher than cotton from the 
Atlantic States. Similarly, Rhodesian cotton, being softer 
than, say, Zululand or Barberton cotton, will often sell at a 
lower basis. 
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When trade is brisk the spinner can aftorcl to pay a good 
basisj blit when trade is poor and depressed the spinner is 
apt to watch the basis he is asked to pay very closely,, and 
will endeavour to lower it fiirther and further. 

While we have so far mainly discussed the basis for 
different grades, the same remarks apply to different staples, 
Long* staple cotton, such as good, strong* 1 3-16 ins. and 
ins., goes to the making of certain fine counts of yarn and 
certain classes of goods. In periods of prosperity these high- 
priced articles have a ready sale, and fine spinners can afford, 
and do pay, exceedingly high premiums for special staples. 
In days of depression, and when hard times restrict sale of the 
expensive article, demand for special staples is apt to drop 
very drastically, and an over-supply is soon apparent. Then 
premiums may all but %^anish. Thus, to quote an example: 
Along the Orange River a very nice stapled cotton is grown 
under irrigation, and some years ago such cotton sold at a 
basis of 400 points on, delivered Durban; to-day we have to 
be grateful to find a buyer at about 60 on! 

Were it not for these variations in supply and demand, 
in trade conditions, and so forth, it might be possible to lay 
down the scale of differences in grade values on a percentage 
basis. Indeed, this factor does enter in fixing the relative 
value of cotton. If we assume that a certain grade of cotton 
lias a waste percentage at the mill of 10 per cent, less than 
middling, then this cotton should be worth about 10 per cent, 
more than middKsg. With middling at, say, 12d., this 10 
per cent, would equal a basis of 120 points on middling. 
But with values as they are to-day at 6d., this 10 per cent, 
difference would have narrowed down to a basis of 60 on 
middling only. 

In marketing cotton we nave tnen to contend with not 
only a constantly fluctuating market as given hyThe futures 
quotations, but also with a constantly fluctuating basis, 
(jeiieralij- speaking, basis is inclmecl to improve between 
February and August—namely, as American cotton goes into 
consiiiiiption and supplies dwindle; but basis nearly always 
drops in September and October owing to ample supplies 
of new crop American then coming on to the market. This 
drop is, accentuated in tbe case of our cotton. The, reason 
can he put in this way: that with the American crop coming 
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to market tke trade can buy in 1,000-bale lots, and bas little 
time or inclination to worry about buying parcels of 25 or 
50 or 100 bales from Soiitb Africa, or from other small 
producers for that matter. From a basis point of view 
it is then desirable to get our cotton to market as early as 
possible.. Basis does not only vary from time to time, but 
may vary at the same time between different markets or 
between different firms on the same market. 

For the last few years tlie trend has been for a gradual, 
if slight, reduction of basis. Under the abnormal conditions 
of this year basis has been reduced very sharply indeed. For 
one thing, basis must show a reduction in a falling market 
simply because the equilibrium of relationship between the 
value of futures and of different qualities must be maintained. 
With the market at 12d., a premium of 150 on for a certain 
quality of cotton was equal to a relative premium of roughly 
12 per cent. With cotton down to 6d., the relative premiiim 
of 12 per cent, would be equal to 75 on for the same quality 
of cotton. 

We do find indeed that cotton graded GEEK g. c. (good 
middling, good colour, 1 3-16 ins. staple) sold in 1926 in 
Ehodesia at around 150 on, while to-day the same quality 
of cotton will sell at about 20 on. The drop in the market 
and extremely bad trade conditions, coupled with very ample 
supplies of cotton, account for this dwindling of basis. The 
demand this year has been mainly for ‘^hread and butter’’ 
cottons—^middling and strict middling, 1 1-16 ins., to good, 
IJ ins. Higher grades and longer staples were neglected and 
fetched little more than the ordinary cottons. Yellow dis¬ 
coloured and low grades, as also cottons of soft staple, were 
decidedly not wanted, and consequently went at very heavy 
discounts. 

In view of the low basis obtained this year for our cotton, 
the above explanations are thought to be timely. Even 
though this year’s crop will compare very favourably in 
points of quality with previous crops, and indeed shows an 
improvement in uniformity of staple due to the planting of 
U. 4 cotton, yet' it has had to he sold at a much lower basis 
in view of ruling world market conditions. 

That the disposal of cotton under the conditions already 
depicted' was an extremely dijQSicult matter goes without 
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saying. For tlie last 12 montlis spinners tlie world over liave 
been biding from band to month—that is, they have strictly 
restricted their purchases to immediate requirements. Under 
such conditions merchants have, of conrse, been very cautions 
ill their buying, and this was duly reflected on the Durban 
market. Eight through the s-eason buyers in Durban were 
reluctant to take low grades, and from Aiigiist forward 
Durban buyers virtually stopped all purchases of low stuff 
at any price. The first parcels of Ehodesian to come to the 
market sold comparatively 'readily, but soon buyers drasti¬ 
cally reduced their basis, and in some cases stopped all 
biijung. Those sellers having their own connections in 
oversea markets were able to sell on c.i.f. terms, but others 
had to either keep their cotton or consign it oversea for sale 
to best advantage. The consigned cotton will, of course, in 
Liverpool encounter the fierce competition of large stocks of 
American and other growths. Unfortunately, a fairly large 
proportion of the crop turned out low in grade and exceed¬ 
ingly soft in staple. Sale of this inferior cotton will prove 
most difficult, and prices will be very low. 

"What of the outlook for the next crop? Thanks to the 
U. 4 cotton, we have the assurance that average yields per 
acre will be materially higher than in the past. Therefore, 
the cost of production per pound of cotton produced must he 
lower, and in this the most important step has been taken 
to meet changed economical conditions. As exeij farmer 
must realise, his main chance of surviving the abnormal con¬ 
ditions of to-day lies in reducing costs of production. U. 4 
is doing this for us. As far as the market is concerned, it 
is reasonable to expect an improvement by the time the next 
crop is ready for the market. Prices cannot remain so much 
below cost of production as they are now, and it is therefore 
a safe conclusion that economic laws will force an adjustment 
to at least a price level commensurate with the cost of 
production. 
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Making a Garden in Rhodesia. 


HINTS FOE BEGINNEES AND NEWCOMEES. 

{Continued S) 


THE KITCHEJS" GAEDEN. 


By Mrs. E. M. V. Cabnegie, 


Wlietlier Tre Kave a regular supply of vegetables or not, 
it is fun to grow a few for ourselves, and most of us imagine 
tliat the radishes, salad, etc., which we ourselves have pro¬ 
duced have a better taste than any others. There is gener¬ 
ally a patch at the back where a few vegetables, herbs and 
salads could be grown, and if it is only a very small bit, it is 
worth cultivating. 

To begin with, the ground must be dug deeply and 
mixed with well-rotted manure, a good layer being put at the 
bottom of the trench or bed to keep the soil open and moist. 
If the vegetable grown is varied from season to season in 
each bed, the soil will remain fertile for years. Where any 
of the cabbage family has been grown, the soil should be 
turned over fairly deeply and planted with root crops, carrots, 
parsnips, onions, etc., and when these are taken up they 
should be followed by surface crops, i.e., those that do not 
root very deeply, iiieliiding all salads, spinach, beans, peas 
and herbs. This is specially important in a small garden 
where all the ground is in use all the time, as each different 
kind of crop prepares the ground for its successor. It does 
not matter a hit which kind of crop occupies the ground first, 
so long as they are planted in rotation—root crops, surface 
crops and deepeners, the last-named so called because they 


F 
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require tlie gToiiiid to be deeply worked botli before planting 
and when they are taken ni). 

After each crop, niaimre should be mixed afresh with 
the soil, though for the surface crops it needs only to be 
dug in to about six inches. All garden rubbish, such as 
stumps of cabbage, old bean and pea vines, etc., should be 
thrown on a heap and covered with, wood-ash and lime and 
allowed to decay. It is then very valuable for adding to the 
soil when it is dug over, and which, by this means, is con¬ 
stantly being enriched and improved. 

For a small garden patch we should choose salads, herbs, 
peas, beans, tomatoes, carrots, beetroot and cucumbers, 
while for a larger expanse we might add mealies, cabbages 
of all kinds, cauliflower, marrows, pumpkins, artichokes, 
turnips, parsnips, celery, egg plant, capsicums and perhaps 
rhubarb. To begin with the small garden. 

Lettuces and Radishes should be sown continuously 
throughout the year to ensure a constant supply. They 
both need light, rich soil, and must never he allowed to get 
dry, or they will he tough. When about three or four inches 
high, they should he well thinned out, the lettuces to stand 
about a foot apart and the radishes three or four inches. 
Radishes grown too close together are hard and stringy and 
usually hot; a very common fault. 

Mustard and Cress may he sown every fortnight, and 
gi'ow" very well between the lettuces that have been trans¬ 
planted or thinned out. 

Cucumbers grow very well on the fence, and if the seed 
is sown once a month all through the rainy season you can 
have cucumbers every day. A packet of seeds is more than 
enough for the 3 ’ear. They may he sown as soon as all 
danger of frost is over in good rich soil, with a top dressing 
of manure added as soon as they begin to climb. An open 
aspect suits them best, and they absolutely must have plenty 
of water, especially during a dry spell, as the fruit is 95 
per cent, water. Constant hoeing or digging round the roots 
helps to keep them, most. There are many varieties, some 
long and thin, others short and fat; some dark green, others 
whitish or green with a white stripe—but they all grow 
equally well. *'CooI and Crisp*^ and ‘'^Eollison’s Telegraph'^ 
are good dark green kinds, and 'Tmproved White Spins’^ and 
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'“‘'Jewel of Koppitz’^ good whitish, ones, the latter a very 
prolific sort. 

Another good thing on the fence is the Runner Bean, 
especially the scarlet runner, which is as ornamental as 
useful. It could also he grown as a screen on wire netting 
stretched between two posts. It must have plenty of sun¬ 
shine and plenty of room, so should not be sown too ciosely. 
Twelve inches apart is not too much in rows three feet away 
from each other. They may be sown from the beginning of 
spring, i.e., late August or early September, till the end of 
the rains. 

The dwarf variety or French Bean can be grown at the 
same times. The ground where they are to be planted shoiild 
be well watered before they are put in, and not again till the 
leaves are well up, otherwise the bean is liable to rot in the 
ground. About six inches apart and a foot and a half 
between the rows is as near as they should be grown, and 
the soil should be rich and deep. ^X^anadian Wonder'’ is the 
best known kind, and the Stringless Green Pod," which 
really is stringless, is another good variety. Some kinds can 
either be used as green beans when very young or left to 
produce the seed, which is used in the winter as dried beans. 
The ‘‘Africander" and “White-seeded Stringless" are 
examples of this kind and are both good. They are better 
with some support, especially in the rainy season. 

Broad Beans like a drier start in life, and should be 
sown from March to -June. When they begin to flower, the 
tops should be pinched out, otherwise the pods may be slow 
in forming. These tops are ver 3 ^ often covered with green 
flj', so should be burnt, and the plant spra^'ed with tobacco 
water at night and clear water in the morning. 

Green Peas should be sown largely in Julj’, August and 
September and again in -Januarj", Febriiaiy and March, 
though, given a fair suppty of water and no frost, a few could 
be put in every month. The soil in which they are sown 
must not be too wet, though they will want plenty of water 
later on. Those planted in August and September, and 
onwards should be kept shaded till well above the ground, 
as the germ of the pea is veiy delicate and cannot stand 
extremes of heat and cold. A good siippty of manure water 
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is very good for tliem and better than top dressing, as it does 
not attract the white ant as dry manure does. 

Matchless Marroio^^ is about the best kind, though 
"'Pride of the Market*’ is also good, and ""Black-eyed 
Marrow Fat” a very hardy variety. The ""Sugar Pea” or 
""Edible Podded” is gathered when young and cooked like a 
French bean and is uncommonly good. 

Tomatoes can be had nearly all the year round with a 
little judicious management, and what a blessing they are! 
There is surely no other vegetable or fruit that can be put 
to so many uses, and, being so full of vitamins, they become 
almost a necessity. 

Starting from September, a little seed can be sown out 
of doors each month till about April or May. The little 
plants should be thinned out to stand eighteen inches apart 
and given some support to keep them out of the dirt. When 
the plant is well grown, the shoots just above the bunches 
of flowers should be pinched ofl, and all the largest lower 
leaves. More fruit and finer specimens will be obtained if 
only a few branches are allowed to bear. The unwanted ones 
should be cut right off about an inch from the stem. 

In April and May seed should be sown in boxes and be 
kept in the warmest and most sheltered spot in the garden. 
They must be carefully nursed and pricked out into other 
boxes with plenty of room to grow as soon as thej?' are big 
enough, and kept in the same warm corner. In very cold 
windy weather or at the least sign of frost they must be 
protected by matting or straw and watered very sparingly. 
Then as soon as cold winds and frosts have gone, thej can 
be planted out into the garden. 

""Early Jewel” is a very good sort for planting' in this 
way. ""Bed Rock” is a later kind that can be sown in the 
open, and they both produce large, firm fruit that does not 

crack. 

The small kind used for jam grows like a weed and 
needs practically no attention. It does better if left to 
sprawl about, and produces clusters of fruit like cherries or 
small plums for many months on end. ""Ring Humbert” 
and ""Cherry Red” are the two best kinds of this variety. 
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The largest tomato grown is known as ^‘^Poiiderosa”; it 
has huge, bright scarlet fruit, solid and smooth. “^'Trophy”' 
is a late variety suitable for sowing after Christmas, when 
it will go on bearing till June or July. ‘‘Golden Queen/' 
as its name implies, bears yellow fruit, large, firm and solid. 
It has a slightly difierent taste from the red kinds, not being 
quite so acid. 

Carrots may be sown in spring and again in autumn. 
They should be sown sparingly, as the^^ do not like being 
transplanted, though they can be thinned out again and 
again. If the first ones are taken out as soon as the root 
is formed, the others will swell and grow very qiiickty, and 
in a few weeks there will be some ready to cook. From then 
on you will be able to find a boiling every few days, and by 
the time the biggest ones are finished, the new carrot bed 
should be producing the first little ones. The soil for carrots 
must be well drained (though they need a good supply of 
water) and as rich as possible to ensure the best results. 

When growing Beetroot take care that the soil has not 
been freshly manured, or the roots will be stringy and ugly 
instead of round and smooth and succulent. It is better to 
use only decayed vegetable matter in the soil and then to 
give it a good dose of manure water before the seeds are 
sown. They cannot stand frost, so should be put in from 
August to November and again from February to April; a 
few seeds every week. 

The seedlings transplant well before the root begins to 
swell, and should be about nine inches apart when thinned 
out. 

That is about all there will be room for in a small garden, 
except a few herbs, and these can be grown as a border. 

Parsley, specially the curly kind, can be used as a 
border anywhere, even in the flower garden, and you can 
scarcely have too much of it. It can be sown at any time 
where it is to stay, and thinned out to give each plant plenty 
of room. 

Thyme, Sage, Mint and Marjoram are best sown in 
boxes and transplanted to 'their permanent position when 
about three inches high. When they have become established 
they can be increased from time to time by dividing their 
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roots. If YOU Yusli to dry and Lottie tliem, cut the sprigs 
before they floiver and hang them in the sim or in a dry 
corner of the yerandah. 

Rosemary and Lavender do not grow as freely as the 
other herbs, hut can with care he raised to make nice, sturdy 
little bushes and are always nice to have. 

And now for the bigger garden, where we can grow 
whatever v^e like ndthoiit having to consider whether it takes 
too much room or not. 

Practically everyone eats Green Mealies j so they must 
certaiiih^ be given a place. The Indian sweet corn and 
^Alaizeiia/’ a dwarf variety, are both nicer to eat than the 
ordinary field mealie and don’t take quite so much room. 
They need to stand at least a foot apart each way, and if they 
are to be tender and full must have plenty of water and good 
soil. They can be sown in relays from August to February 
or March. 

Cabbages can be sown all the year round, but the best 
results are obtained from seed sown in the summer, from 
November to March, and thinned out to stand two feet 
apart. They should be kept moist and given a fairly rich 
soil. The Savoy Cabbage likes the cold weather, so should be 
sown ill February or March. 

Brussels Sprouts are not very successful. They seem to 
need much more frost than we ever get here. Grown in 
Rhodesia they are usually small and loose-leaved, instead 
of being the solid and tight little balls we expect. 

Cauliflower and Broccoli need rather more attention than 
cabbages, but are very well worth it. The ground for both 
should he deeply trenched and well manured and never 
allo-wed to get dry. The seeds should be sown in the summer 
months—October to February—and transplanted as soon as 
they have six leaves into rows two feet apart, having eighteen 
inches at the very least between each plant. They are very 
greedy feeders, and need manure water every week or two 
or well rotted manure dug around them occasionally. They 
should be rushed up and watered very freely in dry weather 
always in the evening, and the soil kept loose and open. 
As soon as the flower begins to show the inside leaves should 
be made to shade it, though they must not be broken right 
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off. Some varieties do tliis for tliemselves, the leaves ciiriing 
riglit over as the flower appears. 

PnmjiJcms will grow on any riibhish heap, and must be 
given plenty of room to roam about. There are ever so many 
different kinds, but the ^Tron Bark” and ^‘Hubbard Squash” 
are as nice as anj^ and not quite so sprawly as most of the 
others. Also, the^" keep very well indeed. The one used by 
oiir American friends for pumpkin pie is called the "'Early 
Sugar,” and is to be recommended. They should be sown 
in August and onwards, and, like marrows, must always be 
plentifiilh^ supplied with water till the fruit is fully grown, 
when less should be given, and in the case of pumpkins, 
withheld altogether when they are ripening. 

Globe Artichokes are easily grown, but take a lot of room, 
as each plant when thinned out should have three feet of 
ground each way. Sow them in the open ground in Sep¬ 
tember and October, or as soon as the early rains begin. 

Jerusalem Artichokes, like potatoes, will grow almost 
anywhere, but unless the soil is deep and rich and not too 
heavy, there will be a bigger crop of leaves than tubers. If 
grown from seed, they should be sown in a box and trans¬ 
planted when big enough into a well-trencdied bed. It is 
better, however, to plant the tubers as you would potatoes, 
covering each one with about three inches of soil. They 
should be dug up as they are wanted, for if exposed to the 
air for any length of time, they dry up and shrivel. . 

Turnips, to be tender and good flavoured, must be grown 
quickly. They like a rich soil and an open aspect, plenty 
of water and lots of room. As soon as the plants can be 
handled they should be thinned out to stand six inches apart 
and the soil loosened all round them. In a week or two, if 
they look at all crowded, thin them out again, for unless 
they have all the space they want, no roots will form, and 
your turnip crop will be nothing but leaves. Of course you 
may like turnip tops—some people do—and if you want 
them, the surest way to get them is to grow the turnips 
close together. If they are allowed to get dry or to dawdle 
in their growing they will be tough and stringy and 
unpleasantly strong in flavour. 
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Parmi-ps are not yery satisfactory things to grow^ and 
neyer seem to he as good as they, might he. They do best 
if sown in the aiitnmn, about March or April, and thinned 
out into good, rich, deeply-dug soil. They need plenty of 
water and constant ciiltiyation. 

Celery is mostly used for flayouring in this country, as it 
does not come to perfection without frost, and though you 
may get a crisp, white heart now and then, it is better not 
to expect it! It should he sown in December or January, 
thinned out into beds and transplanted later on into trenches, 
which should have plenty of good well-rotted manure dug 
into the soil. As soon as the plants are strong, the earth 
should be heaped up round them so as to coyer all but the 
leaves, and this process must he repeated again and again 
until the plant is fully grown. The celery trench should be 
kept well watered, for the quicker it grows, the more tender 
will it be, though when everything possible is done, it is 
still very apt to be disappointing. The flavour, however, 
is always the same, whether the stalks are green or w’-hite, 
tough or tender. 

The Egg Plant is a useful addition to the garden and 
will grow in almost any soil. The seed should be sown in 
boxes in August and September and the seedlings trans¬ 
planted when three or four inches high, and stand eighteen 
inches apart. 

The Caiisiciim^ Chili or Red Pepper, is becoming more 
generally known and popular in the last year or two. The 
fruit can be eaten green as a salad, stuffed and cooked as a 
vegetable or used just for flavouring. 

^^Cayenne’’ has a long, narrow scarlet pod and is very 
hot when ripe. The ^'Long Red^’ is bigger and not so hot, 
and the ‘"Sweet Mountain” is the best kind for seasoning. 

For those who are patient RJmharh can be grown from 
seed, but it takes three years before the leaf stalks are ready 
to pull, so most of us would prefer to buy the crowns from a 
nurseryman and have rhubarb the same year. When once 
the plants are established, the roots should be divided every 
3 'ear, and when this is done, every piece having a crown will 
form a new plant. A good dressing of manure should' be 
dug in around each plant and the roots kept well supplied 
with water. It is almost impossible to give them too much 
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mamire or water. They are very gross feeders^ and must 
be kept constantly supplied with nourishment. Stringy 
rhubarb is the result of poor soil and insufficient water. 
Some kinds are practically perpetual, and are only out of 
action while they are being divided and re-piaiited. The 
best of these is the ‘‘'Crimson Winter’’ (ever-bearing). If 
grown from seed, rhubarb should be sown in September, 
thinned out to stand six inches apart and left till June or 
July, when it should he again transplanted and given as 
much room as possible to grow strong and healthy. Then 
after another year it will be ready to put into its pernianeiit 
trench, well supplied with manure and freely watered, and in 
the third year the stalks may be pulled. They should never 
under any circumstances he cut. When it is grown from 
crowns, it must he planted in June or July, and if well fed 
and cultivated, the stalks will be ready for pulling about 
September. 

The most important things in the kitchen garden are:— 

1. Thoroughly prepared soil. 

2. Rotation of crops. 

3. Constant cultivation. 

4. A good supply of water. 

(To be continued,). 


SEED I^AiZE. 

It is notified for general information that all seed maize, 
whether best seed or tips and butts, supplied this season from 
the Government Farm, Gwebi, has been treated with 
Tillantin R. as a preventative against diplodia. The seed, 
therefore, is poisoned, and should be taken care of 
accordingly. 
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Further Notes on Cotton Growing 
in Southern Rhodesia. 

By G. vS. Cameik)N, Coikui Specialist. 


In the article which appeared in the 0('lr)he,r issue of' 
the Rhodesia Agricultural Journal no lueniiou wiis ouide ot 
the depth at which cotton seed should be planted. 

It is generally advisable to j.)lani: cotton secal very 
shallow, so that it is covered by not more than about an inch 
of soil. 



Depth regulaiiiig .shoe fur eoiiuo phusier. 


When planting by inacbino it is sometimes diffiivnlt io 
secure an. even depth of planting, owing to irregularities on 
the surface of the soil. In soft ground, or where there are 
numbers of small hillocks, the planter may go too deep, 
giving an uneven germination and consequently a bad stand. 

This difficulty can he overcome by msing depth regulators, 
which are attached to the runners of the planter. It consists 
of a steel shoe, which can he easily fixed, as shown in the 
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accoiirpariyiiig' skei.cli. In addition to preventing* tlie planter 
from going i;oo deep into ilie land, the effect of the shoe 
pa,s8ing o'V(‘.r tlie soil tends to make a Bmooth track, in which 
t!io Colton st'od is dro'pped. 

TI'H’! Tise oi; tins atiaclunent is strongly recoininenxled. 
Tlu'w a,re obi.ainahle in Salisbury from various agricultural 
iiiiph^ment chuilers, of wlioin particulars may be had from the 
writer. 


Fourth World’s Poultry Congress. 

By II, M. WiiEnnooN, Oliief Poultry Officer. 


World.'\s Fourtli Poultry Congress and E.\diibition was 
optuied, by tlio Duke of Yoi’k on 22nd duly ' at the Crystal 
Fala(‘e, London, and tenninated with a tom* of the British 
Isl(\s (Hi (lie Hill August. It was not only the greatCvst 
of these ioieriiatiftnal efforts over staged, l)ut it also provided 
ji rinir|ue opportunity for interested people to see the world’s 
b(‘st, nndliods of poultry rearing cleverly and compactly divS- 
phtytMl for ilnur lamefit. It was an exhibition of ilie W'orhrs 
best birds, 

Tlu^ ])iik(^ of York, sp<uiking a,mid the clucking and 
crowing of Hixt;,y na-tions, said tluvt in i.he present depression 
from wliich agricultnr<’i was suffering all over tlie world they 
rejoiced to know that the poidtry industry lu:ul brought a 
measure of relief to many a hard-pressed farmer. 

The congress and its associated exhibition wuis organised 
by tlie Ministry of Agriculture and Eislieries, in collaboration 
with the Department of Agriculture for Scotland and the 
Ministry of Agriinilturc^ for 'Northern Ireland. 

This congress is the .fourth of a scries held triennially 
under tlic% auspices of the World’s Poultry Science Associa- 
Lon. The three previous congrcswcR have l)een lield at The 
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Hague (1921), Barcelona, (1924) ixiicl Ottawa (192T). Tlie 
olvject of these worhl poultry co'ngress(\s wluvis I'ir.sl; proposed 
was io bi'iiig together those iuter<^s('efl in. any pliase c,)i: 
poultry work, with tlie juirpose of stinuLlaiing iniertssf, in 
wo.rId j 3 oiil.try affairs, co-ordiiiat.ing <,M,h'i(,a'ii'io:!i a:ml itrier- 
national research,. That is, to assemble the latest knovriiMigo 
of poultry luisbandry from all countries, to j}ix).iiH)te luiiied 
endeavour, international acquaintance and good fellowship 
among the nations of the world in order to secure the 
development of a popular and growing industry. Tliese 
objects have never varied, and the result is ilie gatlierings 
have an international significance; those who take part co¬ 
operate in friendly endeavour, and thus proving the search 
for new knowledge and fresh fields for l)usines8 cannot be 
associated with ill-will, unfair competition or selfish pufsiiit 
of advantages. The cong'ress was attended by 400 dtdegnt-es. 

It is difficult to conceive of any other building wliicli 
could provide a more appropriate setting for a world’s 
poultry congress than the Crystal Palace. It is a giant 
structure of glass, magnificent in appearance and with a 
rich collection of permanent art treasures drawn from many 
countries. It has been the centre for years past of a world- 
famous annual competitive poultry display. 

The congress was divided into three main sections, as 
follows:— 

1. The Sessions. 

2. The Exhibition. 

3. The Congress Tour of the British Isles. 

The sessions embodied 156 papers, which were in nearly 
all cases read by the writers, who consisted of scientists, 
investigators and other foremost authorities on tlie subject 
of poultry husbandry. They included papers on Ixreeding 
and incubation, 29; nutrition and reaxnng, 25; diseases and 
their control, 32; economics (including niarketiiig), 30; 
education and general, 31; rabbits, 9. 

The delegates of the congress from all particiipating 
countries met daily in the conference halls to discuss the 
numerous scientific and economic problems which hinder the 
development of the industiy they represent* 'Educational 
films during periods when delegates were not 'in conferences 
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were displayed by several countries in tlie cinema ball at tlie 
Crystal Palace. 

Tlie exliibition section consisted of three divisions:— 

(a,) Tbe national exliiliits, stag'ed by 25 countries, w^ere 
p:repa.red not from commercial motives but to illustrate the 
main characteristics of the poultry industries of the countries 
concerned, with some reference to other national features. 
In this category should also be noted the exhibit of the 
Empire Marketing Board, to which the leading British 
Dominions and Colonies contributed. By this means the 
participating countries illustrated the part played by edu¬ 
cation, research and economics in the development of the 
ponltry industry. These exhibits, which included several 
foreign countries, were of special interest, and from a 
scientific point of view, as well as that of the agriculturist, 
were claimed to be the most wonderful ever staged. A 
f(3ature of these exhibits which attracted much attention was 
staged by the United vStates of America and was labelled the 
Egg Pactory. A sectional model of a hen six feet in height 
cleverly demonstrated by mechanical means the working 
and function of the internal organs of the hen, including the 
manufacture of the egg. 

(b) In the commercial and general display sections 
were 'many things of interest. The outstanding and most 
modem feafaires of t.he trade section were the mechanical 
processes fo;r grading, raindling and stamping eggs, various 
type's of l>af;tery broodei‘s a,nd tlie latest mammoth machines 

Iic'lp i'lie breeder a.nd i'ea,rer t(.> work on a scale th.a;t Avould 
'liavc' HC'CHued fa^ntastic*. a few y(^a/rs ago. Tli(3 general secjtion 
c.o,iiiained diora.mie. modids of various poultry i,iistitutions, 
ivxbihits of houses, appliances and other details of special 
ai,ira,(,‘/tion in connection with the industry, in addition to 
nU'Uiy dis'playvS by forem(.)8t poultiy breeders. An exhibit 
of rcnnarkable iivterest which was staged by Canada, apart 
fro.m their national exhibit, was a large scale model of the 
,Prince of Wales’s ranc.Ii, measuring approximately 100 feet 
l)y 50 fcic't, and representing 75 acres of tliat portion of tlie 
rancli at Calgary, in Canada, which includes tlie homestead. 
Seventeen buildings were shown on an accurate scale. The 
si.:rc* 4 :mis iluii inter(;a.^;pt the ranch were represented on the 
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by water; aivcl in tli(^ baekgToiiiHl wtM’o iJu"* 

inajestir. peiikw of the (Ja.iuiditiD lto(*1vy M-Oiinl^aJiis. 

(c) Tliirilly, tlie great iiiteruatiotuil display of live 
Apart froiri tlie avenues of stands, whi(3]i occupied iJu‘ ■fua.iri 
door and were in tlieinselves an ediuaiivion 'wbi(,‘li. no agri¬ 
culturist could alford to xniss, wa.s, on tlie ground floor, tlu*' 
galleries of tlie main floor and on the Italian terracuvs, an 
exhibition of nearly 5,000 birds. This was a striking exhibit 
of stock brought from all parts of the world. The live stock 
exhibits were all staged on a national basis. Among the 
popular and well known breeds, wbicli have been the back¬ 
bone of poultry farming throughout the world, were to he 
seen, side by side, inauy strange birds from foreign countries, 
which all claim a common ancestry. The display of utility 
stock was very complete. Many of the exliiblts wt're liirds 
with remarkably high individual egg laying HX'ords. The 
King and Prince of Wales were l)oth exhiliitors. 

The tour of the British Isles included visits to researi^h 
stations, agricultural colleges, egg laying tests and foremost 
commercial poultry farms in England, Wales, SixJtlaiKl an<l 
Ireland. The 400 delegates on their visit to Scotland were 
given the opportunity of inspecting the Buttercup Pouliry 
Farm at Clermiston Mains, Corstorphine, Edinburgh, wliieli 
was described as Britain’s largest and most up-to-datt^ pouli I'y 
farm, and indeed it is claimed to be the largest in tln^ w(»ri(L 
It covers an area of iiearly 100 acres and has acc'OjmmHlat ion 
and ec|nipnient for 200,000 laying hens, wliiidi ar«* linused 
in semi-intensive laying sheds of inoderu design and ron- 
striiction. Special breeding pens are |)rovid(Ml for 20,0011 
breeding stock, and the luitchiiig—whicli is e(jnipped with 
nine Mammoth Buckeye incubators, eaf'h, with a capacity <d* 
16,000 eggs, giving a total ha.t(,;h,ing cn|)acity of 144,000 

eggs, and twelve Pierce Mammoth l)attery In-oodtu's-.-'has a 

rearing capacity of 300,000 chicks. The whole farm is run 
on up-to-date scientific lines, the fullest use being made of 
electricity and numex'ous labour-saving dovieos. 

The exhibition, congress and inspection tour were indeed 
experiences never to be forgotten. 
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Farming in the Marandelias District. 


By A. N. and E. C. 


1.11, iUi\ MaraiKiollas district a larger tinioinit of land than 
visual was uiuler oats last season, and tfiere is no doubt 
iludi, <‘V('n if: there is only a limited market .for tliem, they 
[irovide an excellent feed for sto(‘k dnring the winter inontlis 
at. a small (iost. ^Die illustration sliows a field of six acres 
grown ill the latter part of the suniiner at (-oiter. The land, 
whicli for* the most part is a. light red sand, was stumped the 
prv'vious season, and nothing mon^ was done to it till last 
rianuary, when it, nas ])l(mghed and prepared foi* the seed, 
which was sown at tlio commencement ot the following month. 
Two hags t)f Kinvarra oats broadcast were found to be 
suffi,(,o’en.i., and no fertiliser or manure was put on. Early 
in. April, during a dry spell, the oatvS, whicli were then only 
lifteen indies high, showed signs of shooting, but fortunately 
ralms fell, and from then until the time they In^gan to ripen 
iluu’c was no lack of moisl.nre in the ground. 

^ITie croff was a,u exc'cllimt omy standing evenly and of 
ilH> same heiglil, all ov<vr tlic> Held, as :ma,y he S(‘en in the 
l!lust.rati.on. Tlierc^ was no sign of rust a.ud scavrcely any 
smut.. Before^ being fed to the stock, tln^ oats we,re partly 
ilireslicd <mt, by which, nunuis over twenty bags of seed were 
obtaimal, which alom^ should bring in a, good return for the 
out.hiy on tlie crop. 

TIh^ bri(lge sliow,n in the second illusirat ion was put up 
with oi'dinaiy farm labour, and more tlian a^nswei’s the 
purpose for wlii(!li it was designed. There were difllculties in 
coiisiiriud'iiiig a drift, owing to the lower part of the riglit hand 
bank of i.be spruit being saturated with, water, and tlie spruit 
a.ls 4 :> lieing narrow and the lianks stev^p. On t:1i,e other 
ha,ml, th,e bed o,f tlie spruit at i.his point wais of hat rock, 
('xtiviidiog into the lm,nks o.n eaidi side and f(>,nniiig an, ideal 
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foiiiidatioii for a l)ri(lg*e, aiul tlier'6 was also pleiii'y of good 
Iriiildiiig stone ea.sy reacli, Tlie al^iiiiaeists of i-iu) 

liridg© a-rc^ facTnl with, li.eavy stot.KS roughly s(|tiare(l and. 
hoiiiul in with s.nia]le:r stone, the spaces hetvv(‘en 
•up 'with 1)roke:u stone. At th,e lieiglit of al)ont Iriii.r fcM'd;, 
three lie^avy gum. ■poles, 30 feet long and 15 incdies in 
diameter, were laid across the 10-ft. opening, one in the 
centre and the other two at a distance of three feet on 
either side. Across these again were laid close together 
poles 11 feet long and 6 inches in diameter, covered with a 
layer of hrusliwood and coarse gravel with some good l)inding 
soil to form the roadway. Finally, the spaces between the 
long poles on eitlier side were filled in and tlie roadway 
brought up to the level of the centre part. So far, altlumgli 
it has been in constant use and subjected i:o tlie si'.rain of 
heavy ox wagon transport, as vrell as of some lieavy floods 
when the ivater rose more than half the height of tire opening, 
there has been no sign of displacement. 


Maize Yields in the Rusape Area. 


In tlie following tiible i.s ,shown the lii,story foi' ilic jiast 
three year.s of five fields on the farm NyiirnaHaiig'n, in tlie 
Rirsape district. The soil of the,so field,s i.s a, niediiiTn saiidv 
loam of the so-called “contact” type, whicli lia.d lieeii uiider 
crops for a numher of years previously. It is obvious lha.t 
the fertility of the soil had been allowu'd t.o fall to a low 
level, and the figures of yields show how good treiitincTii, with 
phosphatic fertilisers and kraal manure will help to re.store 
the fertility. 

The results obtained on fields 8 and 10 go to show that 
rotation of crops alone is not sufficient, 'irhese fields reiiriiro 
green manuring or dressing with kraal manure to restore 
the supply of humus in the soil. 
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Crapphifj and Yield per Acre in Bags, 


Eicdd 

Acrofige 

192S 

1929 

1990 

No. 1 

5.0 

Mni^e ])liis 
200 Ihs. 
.B. and S. 

Bags. 

0.2 

Maize plus 
k a; 1 
manure | 

Baas. 

12.0 

Maize, 
no treat¬ 
ment t 

Bags. 

14 0 

No. 6 

20.0 

Maize pin 
200 11)8. 
B. and S. 

5.1 

M'dzA plus 
150 lbs. 
B. aud S. 

8.0 

Maize plus 
150 lbs. 
B. and S. 

12.0 

No. 7 

4.5 

Swe^'t 

potatoes 

Not re¬ 
cord, d 

Maize plus 
180 I's. 

B. and S.l 

4.0 

Maize plus 
180 lbs, 

1 B. and 8. 

ll.l 

No. 8 

9.0 

Sweet 

potatoes 

Not re¬ 
corded 

Maize, 

no 

treatment 

5.1 

Maize phis 
ISO lbs, 
B. and S. 

4.1 

I 

No. 10 

10.0 

Munga 

0.0 

Cowpeas 

1.5 

and 

hay 

Maize, 

no 

treatment 

0.2 

crop 

damaged 
by wdd 
pig 


t Maize luificrpliint'-d with sweet potatoes, 
t Maize iinder|Wanted with cowpeaa. 


The rainfiill for tlu^ three, seasons was as follows: 
1927-28, 28.2;i inches; 1928-29, 48.58 inches; 1929-30, 
35,30 inches. 

The yield was fonnd by takinj»* a niiml)er of bags (tied) 
of c()l)s, shelling c.arefxilly and weighing. The average yield 
of grain per tied Img of cobs was 80 lbs. Tlie miinber of bags 
of <^(}bs from (Ru^li seedion wavS carefully counted and recorded., 


SEED MAIZE FOR SALE« 

S-row Hickory King, hand-shelled. (Traded by American 
machine, eliminating misshapen grain, ensuring* perfect 
planting. 21s, per hag, f.o.r. Bindnra. 

C, Konschel, A.rgyle Park, Bindnra. 
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Resolutions Passed at the Rhodesia 
Agricultural Union Congress, 

HEriD ON 23rd, 24t.h sind 2otli SEPTEMIIMIO l!»30. 


A f/ricnltuml Policy •— 

In order to iiiaiiitain a white population in Hhodt\Hla, 
means must be found to establish on the land a European 
farming < 30 inmiinity under reasoiial)ly prospm‘ous c‘ondil ions. 
The whole policy of the Government should Ih) diiaudial to 
that endj with special attention to the econonu<? eondiiions 
of the industry. 

Costft of Productm^^^ — 

That in view of the drop in world pi‘i(‘(\s, lower cuKsts of 
production both in farming* and luiniiig* are esseid ial. United 
action should therefore be taken by the farming* and mining 
industries in order to attain this object by requesling the 
Government to reduce its expenditure and by putting pressure 
on the railwarys to reduce their rates in order to lower the 
cost of commodities necessary to the iH'inmry prodiutcrs of 
this country; and that in view of the imi ihai. the pereeid-age 
of the Civil Service to the populaidon of Souihoni lUiodeMia 
is probably one of the highest in the world, and iliai economy 
being laid down by all authorities as the only cmre I'or the 
present economic crisis, this Congress urges on tin** 
Government the desirability of immediaitily and severely 
reducing the personnel of the Civil Sc3rvice t-o iht^ Imre 
absolute requirements- 

Ecofiomia and Marketing Division,— 

That the recently formed branch of Ag.rlcullmral 
Economics and Marketing be established on a permanent basis 
and enlarged. 

Market Reports 

Tliat_ the Govemmeiit he requested to publish oflicial 
reports iu regard to local markets, and that whore 
possible such reports should be broadcasted. 
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Maize SiMbiUsation 

That ill the interests of the people of this country the 
(lovenunent should take iniiuediate steps to stabilise the price 
of nialze. 

It is resolved that this CongTess urges the Govern¬ 
ment to expedite the meeting of the proposed Agricultural 
Commission and their report, and to fix a definite policy to 
stabilise the agricultural industry of Ithodesia. 

Bounty on Eiiiport Maize .— 

That this Association, while appreciating to the full the 
Government’s recognition of the inadequacy of the financial 
return to the producer, as evidenced by the granting of a 
bounty on export, desires to express its keen regret that such 
a measure was passed owing to the Government’s non- 
acceptance of the principle of legislative aid to stabilisation 
and the failure on the part of those in opposition to put 
forward an alternative scheme. 

Blaot Breediny .— 

That the Government be asked to commence the breed¬ 
ing of maize on the lines indicated by the most recent 
research. 

a hip pi ng Freig h Is, — 

That the Conference lines be asked to reduce the freight 
on agricultural products exported and agricultural reqBure- 
ments imported through Beira, as has been done in the case 
of Union ports, 

Dairy Organisation . — 

That Congress asks the Dairy Committee to immediately 
formulate some .schenie of control. 

7\}ha(un).~ 

That tlic Government be asked to abolish the excise 
duty on cut tobacco. 

That this Congress supports the principle of effective 
Empire preference wherever possible. 

Tohacco Advances.— 

That the Government be asked to authorise the Land' 
Bank to make advances on all grades of tobacco accepted 

'K\r flniH.T'nl lUui.rd. 
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Ijcind Title*s,~ 

That. Cofij^'rcss deeius it essential tlnai a new form of land 
piireliaser gvreater seoiiriiy tlian l)e 

issTied. old titles l)e revised wlun'e luau^r^sa/ry ai.id (:liat 

compensation for distxirbance be sxil)vstantia.L 

S'pecial Cattle Coirivultee 

That Coiift^ress is of opinion that the Rhodesia Ag*ri“ 
cxiltnral 'Union slionld have a standing' Cattle Coininittee to 
advise the Executive on all subjects eoniiecited with the 
cattle industry. 

Messrs. C. C. Macarthur and I), Black elected, with Mr, 
M cL e an alternate. 

East Coast Fever.— 

That Congress views with grave apx)rehension the policy 
introduced by the Governxnent of moving cattle from infecte<l 
areas for slaughter purposes, and that the principle of the 
movement of cattle condemned for East Coast Fever is con¬ 
trary to the spirit of the resolution passed by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

That the Government be asked to give more attention to 
research work in connection with East Coast Fever. 

Sheep .— 

That the Government be urged* to undertake extensive 
experiments with sheep. 

Native Women .— 

That the freedom afforded to native fcmiales is liec.omirig 
a menace to the farming comnnnuty, and that GoV(?rnmtvnt 
be urged to introduce measures to (jontrol their movemmd;. 

This was left for the It.A.TJ. to noiuina;te a (♦ommitiee) 
and go into the matter with the Premier. 

Roads.— 

That where stations, sidings, etc., are established by the 
railways, the Government arrange adequate provision for 
access to these by the inhabitants of the district. 

Power Paraffm .— 

That the Railway Commission be asked to recommend a 
reduction in the railway rate on power paraffin from Beira to 
inland stations. 
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It: is resolved tbat the Govennuent be pressed to repeal 
or drastically aioeiid the Hallways Bill, pointing* out that the 
present exca^ssive pro:Rts made by the Ithoclesia Hailwuys and 
ilie colossal size to which tlie reserve fund has grown in 
tlirei^ years is most unfair when the wholesale depression of 
the country is (a)n8idered. 

Coffee Growing .— 

That the attention of the Government be drawn to the 
need for fostering the coffee industry and for research work 
in connection with the diseases of the co:tl:ee plant. 


EBSGLIJTTONS KE-AFFIllMIB). 

Idiat Congress request the Governnient to strengthen 
the laws For the suppression of grass fires. 

l.dnit tlie Ilhodesia Agricidtnral Union investigate the 
system on which Farmers are assessed for income tax, wdth 
particular refcroiH'o to ihe valuation of cattle. 

llecognising that cheap motor fuel is one of the main 
essentials in ihe fuiiire development of Rhodesia, this Associa¬ 
tion re-afflrms its resolution of two years ago with reference 
to the excessive cost of petrol and paraffin. 

That tire Government he requested to enter into negotia¬ 
tions with the Poriaignese authorities with a view to having 
suitahle re(u>ptach^s installed at Beira for the receiving of 
petrol and oil in hulk; and, further, that the railway rates 
on these commodities he c.onsid(n*al)ly reduced. 

That Congress press upon the Government to investigate 
and prociHul imnuHliaiely with the Sinoia-Kafue railway, as 
the most inqioriaiit means of increasing markets, settling the 
land a,ml stivniilating prodnetion in front of the c.ountry 
to-day. 

That the Road. Councils Ordinaium bo further amended 
as follows “.—Section 1, sub-head Rateable Property: The 
words ‘'Mining locations, native compounds, mine buildings 
and plant, a,s far as they are used exclusively for mining/^ 
also the words '‘and railway property,’’ he deleted. 

That if the slangliter policy is adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment fc)r the eradication of East Coast Fever, full compensa¬ 
tion should he paid to the owners. 
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Correspondence. 


[No responsibility is accefded by this Jo'^^rnal for ike 
views expressed by correspondents.] 


The Editor, 

The INu)deua Agricultural Journal, 

Sir, 

The Car oh Bean Tree. 

I was very interested in your editorial remarks on the 
carol) bean tree in the September Agricultural Journal. 
In South America this tree is evidently thought a lot of. 
E. F. Knight, the author and explorer, in '‘The Cruise of Ihe 
Falcon/’ tells how he crossed the continent from Buenos 
Aires to Santiago, most of the journey being done with 
horses. Conditions in parts of the country he traversed were 
apparently very similar to ours in Ilhodesia. The altitudes 
were high, the rains only fell for a month or two eacli year 
and bush firesS were constantly burning out what herbage 
there was. “The grass in this part of the Pampas does not 
cover the earth,” he said, “but grows in scattered tufts with 
bare, baked earth between.” lie goes on to tell of the 
difficulties of feeding his horses on tins long journey, and 
how for weeks on end they subsisted and even grcyw fat on 
the beans of the carob tree, or Algaroba as In^ culls if. Ho 
writes:*— 

“The camps were covered with mimosas and I horny 
bushes, commonest and most imposing among which rose ihe 
Algarobas, noble trees of the mimosa species. The Algaroba 
is a tree of great importance in South Ame:ri(‘.a. In ihe 
first place, it is used in place of coal on ihe railway engiiH^s, 
and its wood serves for sleepers. In the hot provinc.es of 
Santiago del Estero it bears fruit every year, l>iit here in 
more temperate Cordoba but once in four years. This is a 
large bean-like pod full of saccharine matter. li is excellent 
food for cattle, and horses, when hard worked, ilrriva on it 
as well as on maisie. Even human beings extract nourish¬ 
ment from the Algaroba pod. The poor of Santic^o almost 
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entirely subsist on <‘.akes made .from it, and the children 
seem io be perpetually chewing the hard, sweet seed in its 
raw state. An enterprising Frenchman attempted to prepare 
sngar from it, bxti; failed to compete with the cane sugar of 
Txicnman. However, a very palatable spirit is extracted 
from it. The Algaroba is of the same species as the locxist 
tree of Cyprxxs and Asia Minor.’’ 

Another writer states that it was the pods of this bean 
that were referred to as ^Hhe husks” in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. 

Knight goes on to describe another tree that might be 
serviceable in Rhodesia. He says of it:—''There was a huge 
cactus, too, hereahoxits that bore plentifxil frxiit, somewhat 
like that of the prickly pear in oxxtward appearance, but 
larger. Some of these were bxxrsting open with ripeness, 
and disclosed the delicioxis pxxlp xvithin, cool as spring water 
and of a blood-red coloxir. This is called the Oukli here; a 
lovely frxiit, and one of the most xtsefxxl in South Axnerica. 

"In the rainless, arid districts of the Andes, in Santiago, 
and other provinces remote from the sea coast, where the 
rainfall is irregxilar and rare, and where, after long months 
of cloxxdless, bxirning skies, the pastures wither up, the 
lagunas dry, and the cattle perish of drought, in rocky 
regions too, baked by the vertical sxin, where no other plant 
can find sxistenance, the blessed Oxikli flourishes. Those 
stoxit, prickly stems and manifold round fruit, covered with 
thick, green rind, blushing slightly with the red pulp within, 
are fleshy a,nd juicy to excess, full of an insipid sap sxicked 
in, from the Iieavy dews of the night. These plants are 
admirably constructed for the absorption of the floating 
vapoxxrs. 

"In the seca—^the drought—the rancher will go out and 
cut down with his machete a quantity of these soft, pxilpy 
cacti, which the catil.e “will eagerly devour, both stem and 
fruit, therein finding an abundance of both food and drink. 
Were it not for the Oukli, many portions of this province now 
inhabited would have to . be left xxtterly desolate. We 
found the cool frxiit, which can be eaten with impunity, very 
grateful.” 

I am, etc., 

' R, G. Gossip. 
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Tile Editor, 

The Rhodesia Agncidtuml JovrnaL 

Sir, 

/Ioneg Badgers . 

froiii iiry experience with honey badg'crs, 
peg*g*ed down, as advised in the Agrienllvral Journal j is 
inadequate. 

I found they could quite easily cliiiih over 3 ft. netting, 
so I added 3 ft. more, with the top IS ins. oviir-lapping 
horizontally outward. This ihey were unable to climb, but 
they burrowed under it. I then, made a irt'indi under ilie 
netting about 18 ins. deep and filled it with stone, iying the 
netting down every 3 ft., but they burrowed in va,rious jilaces 
until they found a vstone sufficiently lig’ht for them to shift. 
They are able to move a stone about doul)le tlndr own weight. 

To try to save one hive I placed a very heavy flat stone 
on the top of it, which the badgers were unable to move, but 
they dug the soil from under the brick platform on whieli. tlie 
hive stood until the lot toppled over, I finally poisoned them 
with strychnine on honeycomb. 

Yours truly, 

J. 8l,'. K. 1)(,)Y.L.E, 


Notes from the “ Gazette.” 


It mm. 

Date, 

AFHICAN COAST FEVER. 

Meisetter Native District. 

3,10.30. The farm Hartebeest Nek is released from all resirictiors. 

(G.N. No. 597.) 
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Farming Calendar. 


November. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

Now that the first honey flow is on, be sure the hives stand level, 
whether working them for extracted or section honey. This is important, 
saving annoyance when preparing the product for market. Occasionally, 
where bees iiavo not been thoroughly subdued, tliey object to the removal 
of honey; postpone the operation for 24 hours. Where increase of stocks 
is recpiired, artificial swarms can now be made. Use care in storing honey. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

If no appreciable I’ain has fallen, irrigation must be resorted to in 
order to keep the trees in good growth and to prevent any check to 
fruit development. This is a good month to plant green, crops. Sunn liemp 
is possiltly the best cro{> to .smotlier weed growth and supply humus- 
forming imiiterial after it is jjloughed in. if not already donej storm drains 
should ho made on the sloping ground to prevent erosion of the surface 
soil during heavy storms. Wliere new plantings are contemplated, the 
holes should be dug and everything got in readiness for planting if the 
trees are ready for lifting in the nurseries. All unthrifty trees could 
with advantage Inive an additional amount of fertiliser and manure applied 
during the month. Keep down all water shoots. 

CROPS. 

Take note when the first rains fall, and see what leaks there are, 
if any, in tlio farm buildings. Do not neglect to effect such repairs as 
are necessary. Early in the month see thfit the planters are in perfect 
order, and that they drop the different seeds to be planted evenly and at 
the right distance. * Try them out on the farm road. Hasten the work of 
getting the lands for early sown crops iiito as good a condition for seceding 
as possible, so that the first and most favourable opportunity for planting 
may be seir.ed. The young plants make more rapid growth in a good seed 
bod. Utilise exceptionally early rains for this purpose rather than for 
tilanting. Tite lioles for chock-row planting of maiifie can continue 
to be |)r©parod until sufficient rain has fallen to allow of plant¬ 
ing. Velvet beaus and doliclios beans for seed or hay may be planted 
dry if tbo hmd is in good order. With favouralilc) weather, planting of 
maize, velvet and doliclios beans and cotton will csommence about the 
middle of the month, and will continue as the conditioti of the land and 
the rainfall permit. Main crop potatoes should bo planted from now on to 
Jammry. Dlial may be planted for seed or green manuring—if for seed, a 
frost free situation is nece.ssary. Kaffir corn for seed may bo planted this 
rnemtit. Green-manure crops requiring a long growing season should be 
planted. Destroy, l»y feeding or burning, early planted trap crop of maize 
or vo.unteer plants which have become infested with stalk-borer. 

If weeds are beginning to show, keep the harrows going in front of 
the planters. If weeds are too advanced to be killed by drag harrows 
and i,oo numerous to be dealt with by hand labour, use the disc harrow 
or lightly re-plough the land. If the tilth is good, do not be afraid to 
harrow the young maize. This will save much labour later on by destroying 
the weeds while they are small. 
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DAIIIYING. 

In a normal year veld grazing should be pleiitiful NovGinl)tn\ and 
the feeding of dairy stock is then very much siinplilied; veld grass in 
a green aiul succulent condition is praciically all ^Ihat is required for 
animals of less than average pioduction. Heavy milking rows, liowevmq 
on early pasture, require extra feed in the form of concontra^tes, wldle 
the latter should always be fed to dairy stock which are in |>oor condition 
at this time of the year. Young calves slum Id nut he turned out to griW4:‘, 
with the herd, and in wet weather are bt\st kept in a clean, dry, airy 
pen. Weaned stock, which have not hitherto had access to green pasture, 
should be gradually accustomed to the change in diet and may at first 
be turned out to graze for short periods. Young stuck on pasitire should 
also receive a small daily allowance of concentrates. 

Farmers supplying cream to the creamery should adjust the cream 
screw to the separator so that tlie latter will separate a cream testing 
45 to 50 per cent. !)utter fat. Cream of this consistency will keej) l)etter 
than thinner cream. It should he borne in mind that it is practically 
impassible to produce first-grade cream if the cattle are milked in a 
muddy kraal. In tfie absence of a cow shed, every endeavour sliould bo 
made to erect a small milking shod u» which four or five cows can be tied, 
mi'.ked and fed. A small shed of this kind is also essential to obtain 
clean milk for cheese-making. Milking in a muddy kraal invariably 
results in a gassy, bitter cheese being produced. 

The shelves of the cheese room should be scrubbed with boiling water 
and soda, and for the last rinsing a weak solution of formalin may bo 
used. This should prove effective in controlling cheese pests, 

DECIDUOUS BWITS. 

Continue thinning out fruit on the trees if a very heavy setting has 
occuiTed. A small amount of large-sized fruit is preferable to a large 
crop of small fruit. Thin down the inner growth of new siioots if they 
have a tendency to crowd each other, and stop all suckers and main stem 
growths as they appear. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Maize.—Crops planted before the last week in this month lu'e liahlc 
to suffer later from .stalk borer. At Salisbury, crops pjlanted after 27th 
November have escaped serious injury, but early December plantings are 
probably the safest. Volunteer maize is commonly luidly irifestCMl and 
should bo cut out and removed immediately, otherwise tlie borers twul 
to spread to surrounding plants. If rain has fallen .sufFlcicintly early, 
lands may be baited at the end of the month against KUidaccr beetles, 
snout beetles and otlmr pests which tend to reduce the primary Hi and 
of plants. The formula is arsenite of a<jda 1 lb., clieapeat stigin* 8 His., 
or molasses 1 gallon, water 10 gallons. Dip chopped Napier fodder or 
other green stuff and distribute broadcast. The i>oisou nuiy ho sjjrayed 
over volunteer maize and weeds on land with good effect. ‘Cutworms' do 
not usually appear in numliei-s until December, except in low-lying land. 
Succulent green stuff soaked in a 2 per cent, solution of sodiuni lluoride 
is the most recent formula for poisoned bait, but destruction of 
pests is difficult. Keep the land clear of weeds as a proventiva measure. 
If the young plants are attacked by the black maize beetle (heteroriycliusl. 
the only remedy is to destroy by hand. Good, clean fanning will control 
these pests to a large extent, 

Tobacco.—This crop is subject to many pests in its early stages, 
although attacked by a few after vigorous growth has startecL Keep 
cheese cloth covers on seed beds at night to e.\clud6 pests, and spray 
regularly with arsenate of lead (powder) 1 lb. in 30 gallons of water to 
protect against leaf-eating insects, etc. Lands may be baited against 
surface beetles with maize bran moistened with arsenate of soda 1 lb. 
in 30 gallons of water. Distribute in balls about the size of a golf 
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ball aiKl cover over with branches oi* anything to protect from sun. Place 
one ball to each ten plants and moisten again when dry. 

Potato*—-The first brood ^f leaf-eating ladybirds appear in November. 
Spray with arsenate of lead (powder) *1 lb. in 30 gallons of water. 
Spraying is also useful against the black blister lieetles, which sometimes 
attack the crop on sandy soils. Keep the soil of irrigated crops well 
hilled and in friable condition as a precaution against tuber moth laying 
eggs on the tubers. 

Kitcliefi Garden.—Plants of the cabbage family are liable to attack 
by diamond-back moth and other leaf-eating insects. When considered 
desirable, young plants may be dusted lightly with arsenate of lead 
(powder). Cabbage aphis may be kept in check by liberal watering and 
frequent washing with a forceful stream of water from a hose pipe or 
spray pump. Drenching the plants regularly with cold water is also 
held to be a good remedy for the diamond-back moth mentioned above. 

DacidiioiJS Fruits. —^Young trees may need spraying with arsenate of 
lead (powder) 1 lb. in 20 gallons of water as a protection against chafer 
beetles, whose attack may check the growth very seriously. Choice 
varieties of early peaches may be netted to protect them from fruit¬ 
piercing moths. 

When in doubt as to the identity of any pest or the method of dealing 
with it, apply promptly to the Chief Entomologist, Salisbury, bringing 
or sending specimens of the insects concerned. Note, however, that it 
Is sometimes feasible to prevent injury from pests for which no practical 
remedy is known. Farmers should therefore endeavour to obtain some 
knowledge of the pests of the crops they are growing through the articles 
published In this Journal. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

All seeds may now be planted. Annuals for January flowering should 
be sown, amongst which the following will be found to do excellently in this 
countryBalsam, Calliopsis, Centurias, Chrysanthemum, Dianthus, 
Escholtzia, Marigold, Mignonette, Gallardia, Phlox, Poppy, Nasturtium, 
Nigella, Verbena and Zinnia. These are all hardy, and may be sown in the 
open eitlier in bods or in the position desired for flowering. Advantage 
should be taken of each shower of rain during this month to keep the soil 
well worked and loose. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

All vegetable seeds may be sown during this month. Tomatoes and 
early peas and beans should be staked. The soil should be kept loose and 
free from, weeds, winch now get troublesome. Sow pumpkin, mealies, peas 
and pot,aloes. 

FORESTRY. 

Sowings of eucalypt (gum) seed should be made for late planting. If 
fresb seed of cedrela/toona is available, sowings should be made. Keep the 
seed beds moist and free from weeds. The tap roots of early seedlings 
may be cut liack in order to form hardy, stocky plants most suited for 
planting. Continue with pricking out if transplants are to be used.. Pre¬ 
pare all land to be planted by cross-ploughing and harrowing. A well 
prepared soil is a good fertiliser j it assists establishment and reduces 
failures. 

POULTRY. 

Some birds will now be commencing to moult. This will cause a decrease 
in the number of eggs laid, The poultry keeper, therefore, should see that 
his birds come through the moult as quickly as possible. Some birds will 
lay and moult simultaneously, but these are the strongest, most vigorous 
and the best layers; tlie majority do not. The process of moulting is a 
natural one, but it is a severe strain on'the system. Fowls that are not too- 
fat, and can stand extra feed at the commencement of the moult, come 
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through it best. More green and animal food should he given, and the 
utmost care taken that they not exposetl to Cold or wet, otherwise they 
will not only take longer to moult, but go off in condition. A httle Inmemi 
stewed, or linseed meal, or grouru! nut meal and nulk should also !»e given. 
There will mnxt month be a demand for table birds, and such as the 
poultry keeiKjr intends to sell should be selected. In making this selection, 
it is no use clioosing old or scraggy birds, for it is fiotadess to attempt to 
fatten tlicso, or make tliem g<) 0 <l table bird.s. Do not coop tluun up till a 
fortnight or so before tliey are to be sold? give them free range and feed 
them well, with at least one feed of soft food mixed with milk once a day. 
Turkeys destined for the Christmas market should have free range, but 
also a feed of soft food once a day, and a good feed of mealies in the 
evening. 

STOCK. 

Cattle.—Normally rains should have fallen and ilio veld should be plenti¬ 
ful now. Beyond careful dipping, ranchers should not have much worry* If 
the season is bad, the poorer oattle should be drafted out and given a little 
hay, ensilage or mealies daily. Dairymen will not recpnre to feed much 
succulent food, and usually the more’expensive protein foods may he con* 
sidcrably curtailed at this time, but good sweet hay and mealies will be 
found to be very beneficial to milch cows, even if the veld is very plentiful. 
Glean dry sleeping places for both cows and calves will })ny hniid.somcly for 
any e4xtra trouble involved. Young calves do not need to walk far, and in 
wet weather are much best in a clean dry pen. Watcii for ticks. 

Sheep.—Keep the sheep on high dry land. Be careful to keep the licks 
down. Be sure the kraal or sheep shed is dry and clean, atid that there is 
slielter from the rain for young lambs. 

TOBACCO. 

Coiitinuo to sow seed beds, watering, etc. When early beds become 
overgrown and hard, pull out, dig up and re-sow. Begin transplanting with 
the first good rains, and continue as fast as the rains and planters will allow, 
until the crop is set out. Be careful to fill in the misses fi’om pixwlous 
transplanting before starting on new fields; use the stoutest and host 
plant.s for filling in, and try to get tlie tobacco from juiy orie fudd to grow 
and come to maturity as near at the same time us pus.sildo. Discontinue 
filliiig in when the field has been planted for several weeks and has made 
a good start to grow, as the later filled in plants will he choked out l)y 
the earlier ones, and will not come to maturity. Cultivate fudds an soon 
as plants are established, to keej) down weeds. 

VETEHINAltY. 

Early heavy rains might bring on horsc*sicknes.s before its usual tnue, 
but as a rule it need not be feai’cd till the first rains are over irj D(‘cember. 


WEATHER. 

The rains should be commencing, if not already begun; oeeHsiotmlly 
they have delayed until Dcatcinber, and even later, Indore S(*tting in 
properly. Between spells of wet weather lasting several days, fuse dry 
periods occur, at first edear, but laicr (doudy and thundery, gradually 
gathering to bupt in thunderstorms. The mornitjgs are generally line, 
and rain falls chiefly in the afternoon or evening. Heavy dowii|:K>ur.s are 
to be expected, and sliould be provided against beforehand by means of 
ditches and embankments, and by clearing winter ways and furrows. 

In a normal season the rainfall varies from two-and-a-half to three 
inches in Matabelelaiid, and from three-and-a-half to four inches in 
Mashonaland general.y, with the exception of the eastern border, where 
it amounts to five inches. 

Between the rain periods and prior to the commencement of tim taint, 
severe heat is likely to be experienced. 
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December. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

WiUi a normal season the first or main honey-flow of the year should 
now be over and tlie Iioiiey ready to be robbed. Before doing this, see that 
all or the main poi'tion of the frames are capped and sealed, otherwise 
there wid be troulilo later on by fermentation. There is nothing on the 
market to equal the Porter bee-escape board to clear out the bees from 
the crate, but be sura and see that the board in question is placed the 
right side up under the crate; failure to do this (and in the hurry of 
the minute it can easily be so done) will result in the probable suffocation 
of the l)ees and the loss of the honey, to say nothing of the chances of 
robbing froni any close-by hives. Replace the empty combs and frames as 
soon as possible on the hives, to be cleaned up and mended whore neces¬ 
sary, and for future storage of more honey. During the very hot spells 
watch tlie hives and provide extra ventilation, by inserting small metal 
wedges between the crates, just wide enough to allow air in, but not a 
bee under any consideration. Keep all water tins under the hive-stand 
leg.s full of water, and see that water is available for the worker bee, 
which drinks a good deal. When extracting honey, do so in a liee-tigld 
room or verandalp otherwise the operator may have a lot of trouble from 
other colonies, which quickly find where honey is. Always have one or 
more crates of shallow frames ready with foundation fixed to place on 
hives as the season may warrant; such will mean always something for 
the bees to work at, and during the last flow they may be invaluable to 
store any such catch crop of nectar, as from tobacco, etc., when the natural 
flora is finished. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

^ good month to plant citrus trees into their permanent posi¬ 
tions, I hey should on no account be planted deeper than they stood in 
the nursery. Water each tree immediately after planting it to settle 
the soil, then loosen the surface when sufficiently dry to check weed 
growth and restrict evaporation; continue loosening the surface soil after 
each ram or watering. If good rains have fallen, disc the grove in two 
directions, then sow the cover crop and harrow also in two directions If 
Uic grove is weedy it should receive a shallow ploughing in place of the 
disomg. I hen sow the seed and harrow the soil. All bearing trees must 
be kept well watered if the weather continues to remain dry. Trees that 
Kuffer for want of moisture while the young fruit crop is developing will 
bo adversely affected, and the crop-—if any—will be of inferior quality. 
Continue to rub off all water shoots or suckers which develop on the 
tree siems. 

CROPS. 

Keep the cultivators going, both on planted and implanted lands, when- 
ever weather conditions are favourable. Destroy the weeds while young 
and Imfore they obtain a firm root-hold. 

Continue planting maize, cotton, beans and ground-nuts as early as 
possible this month, followed by sunflowers, Sudan grass, manna, pump¬ 
kins and cattle melons. Linseed, cowpeas, teff grass, oats, Sunn hemp 
should be planted after the other crops are in. IGnsilage crops may be 
sown at the end of the month. When harrowing maize after planting, this 
work should be done in the heat of the day when the young plants are 
flaccid and not easily broken. On lands not jret planted the crop of weeds 
should be kept down by disc-harrowing. It is a good plan to harrow or 
disc-harrow immediately before the planter, or alternatively to follow the 
pkmter with a light harrow. Treat seed oats for smut before sowing. Use 
one pint of formalin to 25 gallons of water and eteep the bag of seed for 
ten minut(3S. Earth up early planted potatoes. Keep a look out for the 
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stalk-borer, and top or otlierwisa treat uffeoted plants. Now lands and 
old pastures ma.y bo l:)rokon, as circainstanees |>erinit, duritiK Oooeinbor, 
January and early Kebruary, and again plnngluMl \n from May to July. 
If they carry a ileavy crop of gnisH it should cut or burnt l.o eiiabic 
good, 'clean plougdjing to be done. Hweot potato slips sbould be planted 
(^irly in tins'month. ' -Do nut fail to luivt^ in a few acres of tfiis vaJualde 
cron. 

^ DAIRYING. 

During the months of December and January void gracing is usually 
plentiful, and very little extra feed in the form of concontrate.s is re(|uirod 
for dairy stock. It should bo borne in mind, however, that heavy milking 
cows are unable to satisfy their requirements for milk production frmn vdcl 
grazing alone, and should receive a daily allowance of grain; tin* la tier 
should be fed at the rate of 2 lbs. for every gallon of milk produced daily, 
i.e.j a cow producing tlirco gallons of milk should receive 6 to 7 U)». of 
conc6!itrates. An excellent mixture for this purpose is one consisting of 
four parts maize meal and one part ground-nut cake. 

, During wet weather, the provision of a (dean dry slieltcr for calves is 
essential; the latter should not he crowded together in a small, damp, 
badly ventilated pen or muddy kraal. When treated in this manner, a 
calf is very liable^ to contract various ailmmits .such as scour, etc. 8cour 
is entirely preventable, and is usually caused by over feeding, or feeding 
from dirty pails, feed boxes, etc. Calves which contract ficour sliould be 
isolated, the milk ration reduced, and they .should be dosed wifh a lew 
tablespoonfuls of castor oil. 

Under the weather conditioms wdiiclp now obtain, crea.m should bt! des* 
patched to the creamery at least three times a week. It is of the greatest 
importance that cream should be cooled immediately after separation, and 
should be kept cool while on the farm and whilst in transit to the railway 
station or siding. While the cream is being cooled, it should be frecpiently 
stirred, using a stirrer with a plunger attachment. Warm, trenhfy 
separated cream should not be mixed with old cream which has already 
been cooled. Cool the fresh cream first and then mix thoroughly with tlm 
old cream. Gassiness is a common defect in the cream received at the 
creameries at this time of the year, and is cau.sed by gas*producing 
organisms with which the milk and cream are contaminated. Tlu^se 
organisms abound in mud, manure, etc., and develop and multiply very 
rapidly at high temperatures. Any piaicautions therefore which may he 
taken to eliminate dirt, manure, etc., from tlio milk and to k(H!p iim cream 
cool will prevent the development of gassincss, 

' As the night temperatures are fairly high, cinn^se imiktu’s Hhould not 
attempt to use night’s milk for che(*Ho*making; tnorning’s mi:k pUm a starter 
will give the best results. Gouda (‘hee-se-making operations art^ not 
usually successful at this season of the year, owing to the poor qualit)^ of 
the milk and the prevalence of gassiness. This types of ehmiso is 
manufactured during March and subsequent montlis. 

DECIDUOUS EBUITS. 

Cover crops may be planted when the rains coinnience, a.s rccomirmncled 
under citrus fruits. Summer pruning may be commenced tins month. If 
all undesirable shoots are taken out of the trees, the remaining shoots will 
receive sufficient air and light to mature. Ripening fruit must be carefully 
harvested, graded and packed if satisfactory prices are to be secured. Do 
not gather any fruit when it is wet. Keep all recently planted trees in 
good condition; the first year’s growth h the most important. If the 
undesired shoots are rubbed off when they first appear, the retained shoots 
will receive all the nourishment and the tree will thou grow to a largo size. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Maize.—The first half of this month appears to lie the' best ' period 
during which to plant maize for the avoidance of stalk borer attack—»at 
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leapt in tlio Salisbury district. Hoe out and remove volunteer maize plants 
before the new crop is up, as they are liable to be infested with borer, 
which tends to spread to surrounding plants. Red soils may be baited 
with chopped Napier fodder or other suitable greenstuf dipped in arsenite 
of soda 1 ib., cheapest sugar 8 lbs. or molasses 1 gallon, water 10 gallons, 
to desti'oy surface beetles, snout beetles and other insects wliidi may 
affect the primary stand. 

Tobacco.-—-The enemies of this crop are in general most active during 
December, whilst the crop is still in the early stages of growth. 

For information regarding tobacco pests, see “Rhodesia Agricultural 
Journal,’* January, 1928, or Bulletin No. 665. 

In general, poisoned baits may be used against surface beetles, grass¬ 
hoppers, crickets and cutworms. Against surface beetles, arsenite of soda 
1 lb. in 30 gallons of water used to moisten maize bran is a good bait. 
Against grasshoppers and crickets the addition of 8 lbs. sugar or 1 gallon 
molasses to each 1 Ib. of arsenite of soda is recommended. Spray with 
arsenate of lead (powder) 1 lb. in 30 gallons of water against leaf-eating 
insects and as a protection against leaf miners and stem borer. Transplants 
may be dipped head downwards as far as the roots in the poison. Discard 
seedlings infested with stem, borer and root gallworm. 

Cutworms.—Keep ground around seed beds as free as possible from 
vegetation, to prevent female moths from laying eggs there. From the 
time the plants show foliage of the size of a sixpence they should be 
sprayed weekly with arsenate of lead (powder) 1 lb. to 30 gal.ons of 
water. This should prevent cutworms developing in the beds, as the young 
cutworms attack the leaves of the seedlings, and so ingest the poison. 

House Flies.—With the coming of hot weather and the rains, house 
Eies greatly increase, and should be kept out of dwelling houses by mos¬ 
quito netting, or poisoned in the following way:—Dissolve 1 lb. of sodium 
arsenite in 10 gallons of water, and add about 10 lbs. of cheap sugar (2 
gadons of treacle) or other sweet substance. The mixture should be sprayed 
upon branches of shrubs or trees, which may be hung up in convenient 
places where flies congregate. These insects are attracted to the bait, and 
are easily poisoned. 

Mosquitoes, Stable IThes.—Destroy breeding places around homestead. 
Poison or trap adults. 

Potatoes.—Ladybirds and caterpillars may be injurious to the foliage, 
and on sandy soils blue blister beetles sometimes cause damage. Spray 
witli arsenate of lead (powder) 1 ib. to 25 gallons of water. 

Kitchen Garden.—Marrows, etc., are commonly attacked by leaf-eating 
beetles. Spray with arsenate of load (powder) 1 lb. in 25 gallons water, 
plus 8 lbs. cheapest sugar or 1 gallon molasses. Dusting lightly with 
pure arsenate of lead powder should give protection. Young plants of 
the cabbage family may be dusted witlx pure arseziate of lead powder 
or with such powder mixed with up to six or eight parts of finely sifted, 
thoroughly slaked lime as a protection against leaf-eating insects. 

Fruit Trees,—The regular collection and destruction of fruit beetles 
may be necessary. Choice varieties of peaches, etc,, may be netted as a 
protection against pests. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

This month is generally showery, and constant stirring of the soil 
is, therefore, necessary to keep it loose. Seeds of perennials and annuals 
for February blooms may be sown. Transplanting should be done in the 
evening or on a cloudy day. Carnations should be kept free from dead 
wood, and climbers attended to. 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN, 

All vegetable seeds may be plantetb All advanced plants sliuidd be. 
constantly cultivated. Potatoes should l>o ridged, and |)eas, beans and 
tomatoes staked. This is a good month for planting the rnamj <'rop of 
potatoes. 

FORESTRY. 


Final preparations for planting slionld be made., including haiTowing 
or pitting. Early plantingvS may be carried out if llie .season^ is a, good 
one. Planting sfionld be carried out on dull, rainy day.s,^ or lailiiig Hindi 
days, late in the afternoons. Great care should l»e exercisiMl in planting 
ont to avoid hending the tap root, and ti) set the trees in tlie ground 
at the same level a,s they were in the seed bed or t-ray. Late sowings 
of Gedrela toona seed may be made. 


POULTRY. 

The poultry keeper should take precautions whereliy tlio wet weather 
will not affect his birds’ health and their laying |>ovvers. All houses 
must be absolutely watertight, the floor raised well above the level of 
the surrounding ground, thus preventing water seeping in and making it 
damp. The birds themselves should not get wet, and no pools of water 
slioulcl be seen in the runs. B'oodstuffs also must be kept absolutely dry. 

Many birds will at present bo moulting j tliese require wpeida! treatment 
to bring them through it quickly, and if possible keep them in lay duritig 
the period. A pampiilet on this can be obtained from the Poultry Expert, 
Department of Agriculture. This lack of attention to the birds during the 
moult is one of the causes of the scarcity of eggs at this Beason.^ Thera 
is no need for it if poultry keepers would only look after their birds 
properly. 

Those who intend disposing of their turkeys for killing at Christmas 
must avoid cooping them up, as is done when fattening fowls, for they 
immediately mope and go off their food. Give them free range, and in 
addition to their usual evening feed of maize, during the first week 
of December give one of wheat or maize in the morning, and during the 
second and third weeks three meals a day, each one containing, in addition 
to wheat or maize, some crushed monkey nuts or sunflower scimIb. Plenty 
of thick milk and chopped-up onions or onion tops should also bo given. 

Those who go in for ducks should feed well and gest as many to market* 
able sizs as possible by Christmas, wlieu they usually fetch good iiricos. 
They should be kept in a small run; nearly all their food sliould 
be wet rnash, bran, pollard, maize meal, meat meal and milk, as 
much as they will eat three times a day, i.e., they should practically be 
allowed to spend their existence eating and sleeping., Big duck bremlers 
often give a fourth meal by lampliglit at 10 p.m., and tlie first meal i« 
given at sunrise. 

STOCK. 

Cattle.-—Ranching cattle should not require any attention beyond dip- 
ping, but any stock that are in weak condition will be the better for ii 
little hay or a pound or two of maize at night until thev have regained 
strength. The bulls should be returned to tlie herd eit'her at fclie end 
of the month or in January, and it should be rernemliored that the better 
they are conditioned and fitted for their work the more hope there is 
of a good crop of calves. For this reason also every effort shou'd b© 
made to have all the female stock in strong condition, ’Dairymen will find 
that as the grass becomes lush and rank a supply of sweet veld hay, teff 
hay or, say, three pounds of crushed maize given in the sheds at'night 
will enhance both the quality and quantity of the milk. Thi.s will be 
found to be the case more particularly in districts of heavy rainfall 
Milch cows should be protected as much as possible from cold rains and 
hot sun. Yarding all night in a clean kraal provided with a simple kan4o 
shed well bedded up will be found to be very beneficial in seasons of 
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protracted rainfall The calf pen should be kept clean, dry and sweet, 
and young calves will be better kept in during very hot or very wet 
weatlier. Dipping should be j'egularly attended to. 

Sheep.-"-Gra7.e on tlie higher lands, keeping the kraals clean, dry and 
•airy, and watch for ticks. 

TOBACCO. 

Continue preparation of land. The best results are obtained by trans¬ 
planting on well prepared soil. Transplanting should be pushed on with 
as fast as transplants and climatic conditions will allow. As soon as plants 
begin to grow, go over the field and fill in all missing hills with strong 
selected plants, and then apply fertiliser to hasten growth and ensure early 
maturity. Cultivation should be commenced as soon as the plants start 
growing, especially on sandy soils. The crust caused by heavy rains should 
be pulverised through cultivation as soon as the surface soil is dry enough 
for tillage; this gives the young plants the benefit of the moisture stored 
in the soil. ■ Do not neglect the late sown seed beds. Make every effort 
to finish transplanting before the end of the month, so that the crop will 
be harvested before dry, cool weather begins. 

VETERINARY. 

Occasional cases of horse-sickness may occur during this month. With 
the great increase in ticks, due to the heat and moisture, cases of redwater 
and gall-sickness may bo expected, more especially amongst Colonial stock 
imported since the last rainy season. The cool weather which frequently 
follows the early rains is an excellent time for castrating calves and other 
animals. 

WEAl'HER. 

In Mashonaland the rainfall during this month varies from eight inches 
along the eastern border to six inches in the west. In Mataboleland it 
varies from five-and-a-half inches in the west to four-and-a-half inches in 
the south. Considerable divergencies from these normals may occur in 
individual seasons, but on the whole this month is the most regular in 
its behaviour. Very heavy downpours may be looked for, and it is well 
to be provided by drains and ditches against the effects of very heavy 
rain storms. A dry spell about Christmas time is a very frequent, though 
not invariable, event in Rhodesia. This partial drought may last only a 
fortnight, or may extend to six weeks, in the latter event often causing 
some anxiety regarding young crops, especially those not yet through the 
ground. The best means of meeting this condition of the weather is by 
frequent surface cultivation by harrow or horse hoe to preserve a loose 
soil mulch on the surface and prevent losses of soil moisture by 
evaporation. 


FOR SALE. 

Pedigree Middle White Pigs, Boars and Gilts, £8 3s., 
at three months; also pnre-hred Ayleshnry Ducks.—^Martin,. 
M’Kondwe, Penhalonga. 
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Southern Rhodesia Veterinary Report. 


August, 1930. 


AFRICAN GOAiVr F'F'VER. 

CiiAETEii DiST'EXOT.—Tlie slaughter of tlie iufetded lierd 
on the farm Iiihoek waa completed on lit!) Angvist. 

Melsetteji District. —About the middle of »l uiy the 
cattle on the farms Schaapplaats, Wolfscrag and Canterlmry, 
a total of 1,010 head, were mored to the feru'ed farm Vlei- 
plaats. The Canterbury herd included the catfli* from the 
infected farms Morgenson and Enhoek tiuii were moved to 
Canterbury in October last. Prior to removal, all auimalB 
were temperatured three times. Subsequent to their arrival 
at Vleiplaats, the process of temperaturing was continued for 
28 days, during which period 4 head were destroyed on show¬ 
ing a temperature elevation. In addition, 7i> luuid were 
slaughtered for local consumption and 10 lieml for the 
observation of the eifocts of (-‘.ertain drugs being cvxperinumted 
with ill the treatment of gastric and itilt^si.inal parasitic 
infestations of cattle and slituq). Smears tukcn from 

every beast and examined microscopically, wit>l'ii ac*gu.tive 
results. This work, was carried out l>y tlinu,^ <mttlo' 
inspectors with 20 natives, under the su|)erviHion of the 
District Veterinary vSurgeon. 

On the 16th August the three herds were movcMl from 
Vleiplaats by the Sabi road and arrived at Gilmerton, a farm 
about 16 miles from Dmtali, on the 28th idem. The three 
herds travelled separately, each being iiv clmrgc 3 ' of ' a cattle 
inspector, with 20 natives in all as herds, A donkey wagon 
and 10 boys accompanied the trek, carrying' wire ,:for the 
erection of three kraals eveiy night. All ■animals were 
temperatured and dipped at Hot Springs, about half way to 
Gilmerton, under the supervision of the District Veterinary 
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Surgeon^ Melsetter, and again on arrival at Giliiierton under 
the supervision of tlie District Veterinary Surgeon, Ilmtali. 

From date of leaving Vleiplaats until arrival at (jilmer- 
ton, 15 head were destroyed, viz., one for rise of temperature 
and the balance for lameness and poverty. 

Arrangements were completed for the despatch of these 
animals by rail to the cold storag^e abattoirs, Bulawayo. 

QUARTER EVIL. 

A few cases reported. 

TRYPANOSOMIASIS. 

Two head of cattle died in the Melsetter district. 

SCAB IN SHEEP. 

One outbreak in the Melsetter district and one in the 
Charter district. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Two cows tested at Bulawayo on importation re-acted, 
and were kept over for a re-test. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

From Union of South Africa: Bulls, 8; cows, 44; horses, 
57; nmles, 12; donkeys, 3G; sheep, 1,452. From Beohuana- 
land: Sheep, 690; goats, 407; pigs, 42. 

EXPORTATIONS (CATTLE). 

To Union of South Africa: For local consumption, 
I,6()l; Durban, for overseas, 5,939. To Belgian Congo: 
Slaughter, 2,673. To Northern Rhodesia: Slaughter, 332. 
To Portuguese East Africa: Breeding, 7. 

EXPORTATIONS (MISOEI/LANEOUS). 

To Northern Rhodesia: Sheep, 318; goats, 51; pigs, 131. 
To Belgian Congo: Sheep, 35; goats, 20; pigs, 169. 


J. M. SINCLAIR, 
Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


SEPTEMBEE, 1930. 


Pressiirei.- —The mean barometric pressure for-the .month 
was about normal, varyingr from 0.018 in. below normal at 
Bulawayo to 0.016 in. above normal at Living\stone. 

TemperatlireB—The mean temiieratnre for tlie monili was 
below normal, varying' from 3,8^ P. l^elow normal iit 
Eiverden© I^orth to 0.7^ F. above normal at Salisbury. Ttie 
mean maximum temperatures were movstly below normal, 
varying from 4.0^ F. below normal at Riverdene North to 
1.9® F. above normal at Empandeni. The mean niiiiimum 
temperatures were also below normal, varying from 4.0® F. 
below normal at Bulawayo to 1.5® F. above normal at 
Salisbury. 

Relative Htumidity was everywliere below normal. 

Snow. —The meteorological ol)server at lirjickeiibury, 
Melsetter, reports 0.23 in. of rain, accompanied by snow, oo 
the 15th September. The observer at Orangedale, Jnsizia, 
also reports 0.10 in. of rain, accompanied by melting flakeH 
which appear to Lave been snow. 

These observations were not made at fully eqiii|)pecl 
stations unfortunately. The weather map of tlie day shows 
an anti-cyclone of considerable dimensions entering Southern 
Ehodesia from the south, having displaced a low which was 
central on the 14th. The whole of the southern and eastern 
portions of the country was overcast with stratus cloud, 
with strong southerly to south-easterly winds. The air 
temperature at 9 a.m. at 1,500 metres altitude was 39® to 
40® F. 

This anti-cyclone accompanied what is probably the 
coldest spell of weather recorded in this Colony in September. 
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RAINFALL. 


ZONE A.— 

Iiisim— 

Orang'edale. 0.10 

ZONE B.~ 

Belingwe— 

Biokwell. 0.08 

Biilalima-Mang'we— 

Brunapeg. 0.07 

Semokwe Reserve. 0.02 

Ciiibi— 

Bubye... 0.11 

Niiaiietsi Homestead. 0.22 

Niiaiietai N.C. 0.22 

Gwanda— 

Tiili. 0.01 

Insiza— 

Albany . 0.05 

Scaleby. 0.02 

ZONE C.~ 

Charter— 

Marshbrook.. ... 0.57 

The Range. 0.18 

Gwelo— 

Lalapaim. 0.03 

Wold Farm. 0.06 

Hartley— 

(Jroindale. 0.02 

Elvington . 0.07 

Freshaye . , 0.37 

Go wetlands .. 0.26 

Hopewell . 0,18 

Meadowlands. 0.13 

Nyadgori. 0.16 

Thorndyke. 0,03 

Lomagnndi— 

Argyle... 0.16 

Bagiita. 0.08 
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Between Bivers. ^^.02 

Daiwendale. 

Dingiey Dell. *•. 

Kasliuo . ... d.2G 

M’uni;n<^‘wa. ... ^^*11 

Montrose . C'^.47 

llobbsdale. 0.20 

Tlniviikwe Bancli. ... 0.11 

Marandellas-— 

Rooky Spruit. ... 0.75 

Salisbury— 

AgTicultural Exp. Station ... ... ... 0.15 

Avondale (Broadlands) . 0,17 

Cleveland Dam. 0.00 

Eorest Nursery. 0.17 

Agricultural Department . 0.!2 

Sebastopol. 0.49 

Tobacco Exp. Station. 0,12 

Western Commonage. 0.14 

ZONE D.— 

Inyanga— 

Juliasdale . 0,20 

Mazoe— 

Bellevue. ... 0.01 

Ceres . ... 0.20 

Citrus Evstate. O.Od 

Craigengower. 0.05 

Donje ... . 0.15 

Eroginore. 0.22 

Glen Divis ... .. 0.00 

Gleu Grey . 0211 

Kilmer. 0.00 

Maienxi. 02)5 

Ruia... 0.20 

Sunnyside .. 0213 

Salisbury— 

Arcturus . 0.26 

Hillside (Bromley) . 0.49 

Kilmuir. 0.31 

Meadows . ,,, 0,30 
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Pendeiinis . 0.18 

Spring's .' ... ... ’0.55 

Teviotdale. 0.21 

Vainona. 0.20 

ZONE E— 

Beling'we— 

Belingwe N.C. 0.05 

Doro . 0.07 

Bikita— 

Angus Ranck. 0.16 

Bikita. 0.99 

Chilimanssi— 

Allanberry. 0.05 

ODriefontein. 0.12 

Iiuhuia Farm. 0.04 

Mtao Forest . 0.12 

Mukowries. 0.03 

Gutii — 

Glenary. 0.08 

Gwelo— 

Sheep Run Farm. 0.08 

Inyanga— 

St. Triaa^ Hill. 0.75 

Insim— 

Stonehani (Brae Valley) . 0.07 

Makoni—’ 

Craigendoran .. ... 0.21 

Kairidi^i. 0.19 

Mona. 0.50 

Monte CasBino. 0.06 

Rusape N.C. 0.16 

Spring's .'. 0.12 

Marandellas-— 

Bonongwe . 0.17 

Delta. 0.22 

Lusliington. 0.11 

Marandellas N.C. 0.18 

Nelson. 0.07 

Wedm Reserve?. 0.38 
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Melsotter— 

Now Year’s Gift. 0*32 

Nclanga™ 

Dooriif onteiii... 0*21 

Zaka. 0*41 

Selukwe— 

Aberfoyle Bauch. 0.05 

Safago. 0.08 

Selukwe Gaol. 0.35 

Umtali— 

Argyll . 0.26 

Embeza. 0.30 

Fern Valley. 0.33 

Jerain. 0.32 

Mountain Home. 0.40 

Odzani Power Station . 0.45 

Park Farm. 0.80 

Premier Estate . 0.32 

Sarum. 0.29 

Sheba . 0.11 

Stapleford .. 0.29 

St. Augustine’s Mission . 0.35 

Urntali Gaol. 0.46 

Victoria— 

Cambria. 0.04 

Chevenden. 0.42 

Biverdene North. 0.08 

ZONE F.— 

Melsetter-— 

Ohikore. 0.82 

Chipinga. ... 0.34 

Lettie Swan . 0.30 

Melsetter ... . ... ... 0.57 

Mount Selinda . 1,26 

Umtali— 

Cloudlands . 0.67 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles whicli hav® 
appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of ehargo to 
applicants in Southern Ehodeaia only. Outside Southern Rhodesia, 3d. 
per copy, 

AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

No. 174. Notes on Hop Growing, by H. C. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 225. Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
No. 278. New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A, 

No. 362. The Cultivation of Rice, hy H. G, Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 374. Fibre Crops—Deccan Hemp (Hibiscus Cannabiniis) and Sunn 
Hemp (Crotolaria Juncea), by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 403. Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy, If.L.S. 

No. 429. Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 442. Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V, Yoshi, Bombay. 

No. 610. Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 513. The Garob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No, 641. The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

No. 646. Artificial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 550. Onion Growing under Irrigation, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 561. Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 568. The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. B'lackshaw, O.B.E, 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No, 681, Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist 
No. 590. Rye, by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist. 

No. 691. Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

No. 598. Drought-resistant and E.arJy-maturing Crops for Areas of Late 
Rainfall, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 599. Rbodesian Soils and their Treatment, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 601, Maize for Export, by S. D. Timson. 

No. 603. The Production of Maize in Boutheni Rliodesia, by C. Main- 
waring, Agriculturist. 

No. 630, The Storage of Seed Potatoes, by II, G, Arnold. 

No, 634. Barley, by P. V. Samuels. 

No. 643. Noxious Weeds in Southern Ehode.sia, by F. Eyk^s, Botanist, 
No. 650. Coffee Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by G, W. Marshall, llorti« 
culturist. 

No. 651. Two Important Leguminous Crops: The Velvet Bean and 
Dolichos Bean, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 656. Tractor Notes, by A. W. V. Crawley, "M,E,, F.G.S. 

No. 657. Hay-making in Southern Rhode.sia, by C. Mainwaring, Agri¬ 
culturist. 

No. 663. The Use of Fertilisers and Manures in Southern Rhodesia, by 
A. D. Husband, A.I.C., Chief Chemist. 

No. 672. Hay-making in Rhodesia, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 
No. 674. Top Dressing of Maize against Stalk Borer, by H. C. Arnold. 
No. 681. The Sunflower (Helianthus Annuus) (Revised), by S. D, Timson, 
M.C., Dip.Agric, 
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No. 684. Warning to Maize Growers: Maize for Export. 

No. 686. Notes on Farm Practice at the Government Farm, Gwebi, by 
S. D. Tirnson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 694. The Edible Canna (Ganna Edulis), by D. E. McLonghlin. 

No, 696. The Castor Oil Plant (Ricinus spp.), by S. D. Tirnson, M.G., 
Bip.Agric. 

No. 697. Results of Analysis of Samples taken under the “Fertilisers, 
Farm Foods, Seeds and Pest Remedies Ordinance” during 
the year 1927-28. 

No. 700. Further Notes on Farm Practice at the^ Government Farm, 
Gwebi, by S. D. Tirnson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 704. The Importance of Research on Pasture Improvement m Southern 
Rhodesia, by A. D. Husband, A.I.C., Chief Chemist. 

No. 705. Suggested Cropping Programmes for Farms on the Sand Veld, 
by D. E. McLonghlin, Assistant Agriculturist. 

No. 706. A 'Farmers’ Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring, 
Agriculturist. 

No. 708. Witch Weed or Eooibloem (Striga Lutea)—a Serious Menace 
to Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., F.R.S.A., Agriculturist. 

No. 709. Sand Veld Farming and its Possibilities, by E. D. Alvord, 
M.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 710. Monthly Reminders for the Farming Year, by the Division of 
the Chief Agriculturist. 

No. 713. Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., Agriculturist. 

No. 724. Ploughing by Tractor, by A. W. V. Crawley, M.E., F.G.S. 

No. 727. E’armyayd Manure, by A. P. Taylor, M.A., B.Sc,, Agricultural 
Chemist. 

No. 732. Two Common Diseases of Potato Tubers in Rhodesia, by 
J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Bond.), A.I.C.T.A. 

No. 743. Sunn Hemp, by S, D. Tirnson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 750. Cotton in Southern Rhodesia—Hints to Growers, by G. S. 
Cameron, Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 

No. 751. The Sweet Potato, by S. D. Tirnson, M.C., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

No. 757. Maize on the Sand Veld : Results at the Tobacco Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by G. A. Kelsey-Harvey, Manager.^ _ ^ 

No. 768, Instructions for Taking Soil Samples. Issued by the Division 
of Ohemistry. 

No. 759. Witch Weed (Striga Lutea) : Methods of Control, by S. D. 
Tirnson, M.C., Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

No. 762, The Value of Rock Phosphate and “Bone and Superphosphate” 
as Fertilisers for Maize Production, by A. D. Husband, Chief 
Chemist. 

No. 768. The Ground Nut (Arachis hypogaea), by S. D. Tirnson, M.C., 
Dip.Agric. (Wye). 

No. 775. Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist, and J. Hick, 
Accountant. 


No. 776. 
No. 777. 

No. 781. 

No. 783. 
No. 787. 


Regulations Governing the Export of Maize and Maize Meal 
tfirougli the Port of Beira. 

Some Aspects of Cost of Production Studies in Agriculture, by 
Arthur G. Ruston, D.Sc., Department of Agriculture, Leeds 


University. 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi E’arm—Maize and Green 
Manuring, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief Agri¬ 
culturist, and J. Hick, Accountant. « t. « 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm—Fattening for Beet, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric. (Wye), F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist. 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm—Ground Nuts and 
Maize and Beans for Silage, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric. 
(Wye), F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist. 
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No, 793. Agricultural Costings on the Gwebi Farm, by il. Cl. Muiuly, 
Dip.Agric., Chief Agriculturist, 

No. 794. Some Further Notes on Cotton Growing in Southern EhodoBia, 
by G. S. Cameron. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

Accelerating tlie Sprouting of Potatoes. 

REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

No. 94. Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton, 

No. 216. Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Famiv Gwebi^ 
by A. G. Hoiborow, F.I.C. 

No. 220. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 191445, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc, 

No. 221. Results of Experiments, Longila, 191445, by J. Muirhead, 

No. 239. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 191546, Part, I,, by Bl 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 246. Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi Farm, Season 191646, 
Part IL, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 268. Manuring Maize, Government Farm, Gwebi, by A. G. Hoiborow, 
F.I.C. 

No. 279. Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1916*17, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 341. Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 

No. 342. Rotation Experiments, 191349, by H. G. Mundy, B\L.S., and 
J, A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 382. Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury, 
1919-20. 

No. 405, Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
F'arm,‘ by H. G. Mundy, BIL.S., and J. H. Hampton. 

No. 411. Annual Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station, 

Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 413. Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, Bhrst Report, by II. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S., and E. E. Wright. 

No. 432. Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, Bhrst Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 433. Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLouglilin. 

No. 43Y. Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1921-22, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 440. Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 

Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 485. Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 486. Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922''23, 
by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 514. Bulawayo Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by IL G. Mundy, 
F’. L.S. 

No. 519. Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., JLfi.S, 

No. 537. Crop Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923*24, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 564. A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. Murkel 

No. 566. Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Year 1924-25, 
by IL G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 608. Annual Report of Experiments, 1924-25, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.k 

No. 6311 'Bulawayo Experiment Station ; Annual Report for Year 1925-26, 
by H. W. Hilliard. 

No, 649. Annual Report of Experiments, 1925-26, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. 0. Arnold, Manager. 

^ No. 675.;,: ..Bulawayo Experiment Station—Annual Report for Year 1926-27, 
by D, E, McLoughlin. 
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No. 683. Annual Report of Experiments, 1926-27, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. C. Arnold, Station Manager, 

No. 688. Report, 1923-24—1926-27, Gwelo Municipal Demonstration 

Stations, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 716. Report, 1927-28, Gwelo Municipality Demonstration Stations, by 
S. D. Timsoii, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

No. 745. Salisbury Agricultural Experiment Station Annual Report, 
1927-2B, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 767. Gwelo Municipal Demonstration Stations. Annual Report for 
the Season 1.928-29, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 773. Bulawayo Municipal Demonstration Station : Report for the 
Seasons 1927-28 and 1928-29, by D. E. McLoughlin, Assistant 
Agriculturist 

No. 789. Agricultural Experiment Station, Salisbury : Annual Report of 
Experiments, 19^-29, by H. 0. Arnold, Manager. 

TOBACCO. 

No. 605. Flue-curing Tobacco Barns, Bulking and Grading Sheds, by 
P. PL Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng,), Acting Government Irrigation 
Engineer, 

No. 607. Tobacco Seed Beds, by D. D. Brown. 

No. 615. The Culture of Virginia Tobacco in Southern Rhodesia—Field 
Management, by D, D. Brown. 

No. 617. Dark Fire-cured Tobacco, by E. M. Matthews, B.Sc., Tobacco 
Adviser. Fire-curing Tobacco Barn, by the Tobacco Advisers. 

No. 629. Notes on Flue-curing of Tobacco, by C. A. Kelsey Harvey. 

No. 641. The Handling, Grading and Baling of Cured Virginia Tobacco, 
by D. D. Brown. 

No. 644. Tobacco Baling Boxes, by B. G. Gundry, Irrigation Branch. 

No. 653, The Care of Tobacco Seed Beds, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. 
(Lond,), A.LC.T.A. (Trinidad). 

No. 661. Flue-curing Tobacco Barns, 12 ft. x 12 ft. x 16 ft., by B. G. 
Gundry. 

No. 665. Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. 

No. 671, Wildfire and Angular Spot of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc., A.LC.T.A. 

No. 679. Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia: The Harvesting and 
Curing of Virginia Tobacco, by D. D. Brown. 

No. 689. The Lesser Tobacco Wireworms, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 716. Turkish Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D, D. Brown, 
Chief Tobacco Expert. 

No. 718. Preliminary Experiments on the Control of White Mould of 
Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.LC.T.A., 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 728. Suggested Crop Rotations for Tobacco Growers, by D. D. Brown, 
Chief Tobacco Expert. 

No. 734. Common Faults in Curing Virginia Bright Tobacco, by D. D, 
Brown, Tobacco and Cotton Expert. 

No. 746, The Development of the Tobacco Industry in Southern Rhodesia. 

A Historical Survey, by D. D. Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 

No. 748. Frog Eye Disease of Tobacco, by J. 0. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. 
(Lond,), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 753. Leaf Spotting of Tobacco caused by Mosaic, by J. C. F, Hopkins, 
B.Sc, (Lond.), A.LC.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 766. Seasonal Notes on Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by 
D. D. Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert, 

No. 771. Dark Fire-cured Tobacco: Field Operations, by D. D. Brown, 
Chief .Tobacco Expert. 
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No. 774. Dark Fire-crired Tobacco: Harvesting and Curing, by D, I). 
Brown, CJiief Tobacco Expert, 

No, 779, Mycological Noti'.s--Farther Experiments on the Control of 
\V!ule Monid (Erysiphe , Cichoraccarurn DC.) of Tobatico, 
,1927^28, by J, 0, F, Hopkins, B.Sc, (Loncl), AJ:.C.T.A., 
Pin,lit Patliologist. 

No. 784. Field Control of Prenching in Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Bond.), A.I.C.T.A., Plant Pathologist. 

STATISTICS. 

No. 196. Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 209. The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

No. 224. Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season 
1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc,, and B. Haslewood. 

No. 230. Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1915, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F S.S. 

No. 247. Statistical Returns of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1915-16, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 

B. Sc,, and Fred Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 259. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1916, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 281. Statistics of Crops, 1916-17, by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 286. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 303. Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and 
F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 322. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918, by F. Eyles, 
F.L.S. 

No. 361. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 380. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
1919-20, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 393. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce fur 1920, by IL 

C. K. Fynn. 

No, 409. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Soutliern Rhodewa 
• for the Season 1920-21, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 426. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Ycair 1921, 
by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 443. Statistics of Orop.s Grown by Europeans in Stiiiihern Rhmic.sia 
for the Season 1921-22, by F. Eyl(?s, F.L.8., and H. C. K, 
Fyrm. 

No. 484. Statistics of Crops Grown by EuropeaiiH in Southern UhodeKia 
for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradiulc Bull. 

No. 527. Statistics of Crop.s Grown by Euroixians in Sonihern llhodcBia 
for the Season 1923-24, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 543, Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1924, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 580. Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Enropeaim . in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1924-26, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 

No. 595. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1925, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

No. 626. Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeaim in Smiihern 
Rhodesia' for the Season 1925-26, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 

No. 646, Statistics of Live-Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1926, 
A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

No. 682. Agricultural Returns for 1926-27: Preliminary Eeiurns, by 
Thomas G. Gibson, Government Statistician. 
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No. 227. 
No. 250. 
No. 336. 
No. 338. 

No. 381. 

No. 421. 


No. 446. 

No. 468. 
No. 483. 

No. 584, 
No. 624. 
No. 698. 

No. 701. 
No. 719. 

No, 720. 

No. 737. 

No. 749. 
No. 765. 


No. 520, 

No. 630. 

No. 662. 
No. 667. 
No. 672. 

No. 677, 
No. 694. 

No. 606. 
No. 667. 
No. 703.' 
No. 711. 


LIVE STOCK. 

An Experiment in Beef Production, by R. C. Simmon®. 

Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. 0. Simmons. 

Butchering and Flaying. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Experiment No 5, by E. A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

Prom Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A, Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 13, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle breeding Experiments Nos. 14 
and 15, Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Merino Sheep in Southern Rhodesia, by H. W. Hilliard. 

The Construction of Dipping Tanks for Cattle (Revised). 

The l^earing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A,, N.D.D. 

Breeding Bullocks at Gwebi, by S, D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

Hand-rearing of Calve.s (Revised), by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

Fattening for Beef at the Gwebi Farm, by H. G. Mundy, 
Chief Agriculturist, and T. J. Needham, Accountant, Agri¬ 
cultural and Veterinary Departments. 

Fur and Wool-producing Rabbits, by Captain Edgar S. Everett, 
Hovere Farm, Banket. 

Dehorn your Commercial Cattle, by W. Fleming, Stock Adviser. 

Iodine in Animal Nutrition, by J. Park Hamilton, District 
Veterinary Surgeon, Gwelo. 

Arsenito Cattle Dijj—^How to Mix. 

DAIRYING. 

Treatment o( Gassv Curd® in Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, 

M. A., N.D.A., >r.D.D. 

The Dairy Industry: Causes of Variation in Cream Tests, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A,, N.D.D. 

Bacteria and the Dairy Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

The l^asteurisation of Milk and Cream, by J. R. Corry, 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cream Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Milk Recording and its Advantages, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 

N. D.A., N.D.D. Introduction by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. 

The Production of Clean Milk, by T. Hamilton and J. R. Corry, 
Dairy Experts. 

Farm Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A,, N.D.D., 
Dairy Expert. 

Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia: Cow Byre—Type II., by 
B. G. Qimdry, Irrigation Branch. 

Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia. A Small Farm Dairy, by 
iL G. Gnndry, A.I.Me'ch.E. 
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No. 71,7. Gouda or Swoet M'ilk Cheese-making, !)y T. Ilamiltoti, M,A., 

N.B.A., N.DJ.)., Dairy Expert. 

No. 730. Common Defects in Bntler-inakirig, by T. Hamilton, M'.A., 

N.D.A.,, N.D.D., and J. B. Corry, B.Bc. (Agr,), Dairy 
Experts. 

No. 752. Cheese as an Article of Diet, by 1\ Hamilton, M‘.A., N.D.A,, 
N. D. 17., D ai ry Ex pert. 

No, 785. Bacon Curing on the Farm, by T. Hamilton, M,A., N.D.A., 

N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

No. 792. The Feeding of Dairy Stock in Southern Bhodesia, by T. 

Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D., and J. B. Corry, 

B.Sc. (Agr.), Dairy Experts. 

Points to be observed in Cream Production. 


VETERINARY. 

No. 191. Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Goats, by Rowland Williama, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 474. Heartwater. 

No. 536. Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness, by 
LL E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 570. The Spaying of Bovines, by G. C. Hooper Sharpe, M.C., 
M.R.C.V.S., and M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 597. Suspected Poisoning of Stock; The Proper Procedure, by M. 

H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. (Lond.), and A. W. Facer, B.A. 
(Oxon.), A.I.C. 

No. 618. Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory: Quarter Evil, by LI. E. 

W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary Research. 

No. 642. The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases, by LI. E, W, 
Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No, 666. Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory: Preemonitus—Pnemunitu^, 
by LL E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary 
Research. 

No, 678. Cattle Transport Areas. 

No. 723. A Method of Inoculating Cattle against Trypanosomiasis, by 
LL E, W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 739. The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases: A Note to 
Emphasise some Points in the Preparation and Forwartling of 
Specimens, by I). A. Lawrence, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research 
Officer. 

No. 766. Parasitic Gastritis of Cattle, by LL E. W. Bevan, M.K.C.V.B., 
Director of Veterinary Research* 

No. 760. A Note on Sheep Diseases in Southern Rhodesia, Ijy B* A, 
Lawrence, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer, Department 
of Agriculture, Salisbury, 

No. 772. Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory : Ophthalmia, l)y LI. E, W. 
Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of veterinary Research. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 

The Campaign against African Coast Fever, by LL B. W. Bevan. 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Parasitic Gastritis of Cattle, by LL E. W. Bevan, M.B.O.V.S*, 
Director of Veterinary Research. 


IRRIGATION. 

No. 270. Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

No. 384, The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jennings, 
Assoc.M.Inst.O.E., A.M.LE.E. 
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No. 412. Water Power Resoirrces of Sontliero Rhodesia, l)y C. L. R.ohert- 
son, B.Sc., A.M.IXLE. 

No. 452. Weirs and their Construction, l>y A. (•. Jennings, A.M.I.G.E., 
^A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 529. Tlie Umtali River Irrigation Scheme, j>y C. P. Ivr,>binson, B.Sc. 

No. 632. Domestic Water Supplies and Sanitation on the Farm, l>y 
P. H. Baviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

No. 633. The Cost of Pnrtiping for Irrigation, by R. li. Roberts, B.Sc. 
(Eng.). 

No. 640. Levelling for Irrigation, bv Dr, W. S. li. Cleghorne, 
M.I.Mech.E. 

No. 659. The Hydraulic Ram, revised by P. H. llaviland, B.Sc. 

No. 660. Small Earthen Storage Reservoirs, by C. li. Robertson, B.Sc. 

No. 668. The Water Act, 1927, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc. (Eng,), 

A. M.I.C.E. 

No. 670. Irrigation Canals, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

No. 735. Soil Erosion, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). A.M.I.C.E., 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

No. 766. Conditions Governing the Hire of Government Boi’ing Machines. 

No. 780. Short Specifications for Reinforced Brick Tanks np to 20,000 
Gallons Capacity, l;)y R. Hamilton Rolterts, B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

No. 782. Reinforced Concrete Water Tank.s, by R. ITamilton Roberts, 

B. Sc. (Eng,). 

No. 786, Low Concrete Dams, by R. ITamilton Roliorts, B.Sc. (Eng,), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 


FORESTRY. 

No. 566. Forestry in the Melsetter District, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 744. Farm Forest Practice in Sonthem Rhodesia ; Part IV. Tending 
and Care of Young l^iantations. T.ssiied by the Forest Service. 

No. 763. The Utilisation of Wood, by T, L. Wilkin.soTi, IH.Sc., B.Sc.F. 

No. 769. The Utilisation of Wood, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.B'. 

No. 778. I'he Utilisation of Wood in Southern Rhode.sia—Convm-sion and 
Disposal of Timber, by T. L. AVilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F., 
District Forest Officer. 

.No. 791. The Utilisation of WTjod in Southern Rhodesia: Fencing, bv 
T. L. Wilkinson, M'.Sc., B.Sc.F., District Forest Officer.' 

Price List of Forest Tree Tran.splants, Ornamental '.rree.s anrf 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Creeper.s and Seeds. 


TTORTTCULTURE. 

No. 471, Budding of Citrus Trees, by A. G. Turner. 

No« 637. Harvesting, Packing and Marketing of Deciduous and Tropica! 
Fruits, by G. W. Marshall, norlicidiurist. 

No. 669. Citrus Fruit Growing in Rhodesia, by G. W. Marshall, Horti¬ 
culturist. 

No. 725. Investigations into “Collar-Rot” Disease of Citrus, l)y J. 0. F. " 
Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad). 

No. 741. Fruit Growing in Southern Eliodesia : The Horne Orchard, by. 
G, W. Marshall, Horticulturist. 

A Comparative Study of the Citrus Industry of South Africa, bv . 
Herbert J. Webber, Ph.D., D.Agr. Price 2s. , 


I 
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ENTOMOr.OGY AND PLANT PATHOLOGY. 

No. 139. Tenriitcs, or “Wliitc? ,Arit3,” by Eupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 178. j.'Unsti‘aii‘,>n.s of Natural, ForoKt in fclaticm to Tsetse BJy, by 
ll, W. Jack, lAHS. 

No, 197. ClKifcr Beetles, by H. W. Jack, BABIB. 

No, 204. Some. .Injurious (Jal.erpiUars, by K. W. Jack, 

No. 2,14. Some l!ousolto,ld Insects, l)y E. .Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No, 219. More IlDust,4uJd Insects, by E. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No, 228. Rhode.sian Citrus Posts, by E. W. Jack, 

No. 233. Does it Pay to Spray Potatoes in Soothern Ehotlesia? by Rupert 
W. Jack; P.E.S, ‘ 

No, 261. Turnip Sawlly, by E. W. Jack, F.E.B. 

No. 290. Notes on Ecmedios for Turnip Sawfly, by Eupert W. Jack, ,F.E.8. 

No. 353. JB'urbher Experiments with Poisoned Bait on M’aiss© Lands, by 
,R, W. Jack, F.K.S. 

No. 369. The Bean Stem Weevil, a Minor Pest of Beans, by Rupert W 
Jack, F.BIS. 

No. 385. The Commoti Ifruit Beetle, by E. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 426. Notes from the Entomological Branch, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F. E. S., Cl 1 ief Entomologist. 

No. 450. Insect Pests of JB’ruits other than Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 476. Tsetse JBJy—Inspection of Shangani Experimental Area, by 
Rupert W. Jack, If.E.S. 

No. 503. Locusts, by J. K. Chorley, 

No. 516. The Coming Campaign against Locusts, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S. 

No. 622. Notes on the Black Citrus Aphis, by 0. B. Symes. 

No. 648. Insect Pests of Cotton, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 563. Observations on Some Injurious Markings of Oranges, by C. B. 
Symes. 

No. 587. Tsetse Fly in the Lomagundi District, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 593. Notes from the Entomological Laboratory-“-(l) Outbreak of Army 
Worm (Laphygma exempta, Wik.), (2) Cattle Myiasis: “Screw 
Worm,” by Eupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 602, Preliminai’y List of Plant Diseases Recorded in Southern 
Rhodesia, by F. Eyles. 

No* 613. Two Diseases of the Vine, by F. Eyles, Mycologist, 

No. 639, .Diseased Plants for E.tamination : Collecting and Despatching 
the Material, by J. 0. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C/EA, 
(Trinidad). 

No, 653. The Care of Tobacco Seed Beds, by J, C, P. Hopkins, B.Sc.i 
(Lend.), A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad}. 

No. 654. Root Gail worm or Boot Knot Eelworm (Heterodera radicicola, 
Greef), by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 665. Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rupert W. Jack, B'.E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. 

No. 671. Whd^ar© aixd^Am^Iar Spot of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 

No. 673. Bats, by J. Isgaer Roberts, B.Sc. 

No. 689. The Lesser Tobacco Wireworms, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 696- Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in Southern Ehodesk. bv 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. ^ 

No. 714. Trap Cropping against Maize Pests, by'Rupert W.'Jack, F.E.S., 
Chief Entomologist. 
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No. 718. Preliminary Experiments on the Control of White Mould of 
Tobacco, by_ J. C. F. Hopkins, B,Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 742. What is Diplodia in Maize? An Answer to a Popular Question 
To-day, by J. C, F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (London), A.I.C.T.A., 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 747. Mycological Notes ; (1) Seed Treatment for Maize against Dip¬ 
lodia J (2) Seed Treatment for Tobacco against Bacterial 
Diseases. Issued by authority of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Lands. 

No. 748. Frog Eye Disease of Tobacco, by J. 0. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. 
(Lond.), A.I.O.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 753. Leaf Spotting of Tobacco caused by Mosaic, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

No. 754. “Pinking” of Maize—Report of a Preliminary Investigation, 
by T. K. Sansom, B.Sc., Plant Breeder. 

No. 784. Field Control of Frenching in Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.O.T.A., Plant Pathologist. 

No. 788. A List of Plant Diseases Occurring in Southern Ithodesia, by 
J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.O.T.A., Plant Pathologist. 

No. 790. Notes on the Control of Some of tlie More Important Insect 
Pests of Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, by W. J. Hall, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., Entomologist to the British South Africa Company in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

No. 796. The Army Worm (Laphygma Exempta, Wlk.), by Rupert W. 
Jack, Chief Entomologist. 


POULTRY. 

No, 547. Rhodesia Egg-Laying Test, 1st April, 1924—2nd February, 1926, 
by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 573. Systematic Breeding for Increased Egg Production, by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 

No. 622. Ducks on the Farm, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No, 636. Ovarian Troubles, by A. Little. 

No. 638. Poultry Parasites, by A, Little. 

No, 656. Southern Rhodesia Seventh Egg-Laying Test™™lst March, 1926, 
to 30th January, 1927, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 662. Poultry Husbandry : Temperament, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

No. 664. Some Common Ailments of Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

No. 721. Poultry Keeping in Rhodesia: Pedigree Breeding, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry Expert. 

No. 731. Scarcity of Eggs : Causes and Remedies, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

No. 738. Hints to Breeders—Eearing Young Stock, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

No. 740. Artificial Incubation, Brooding and Rearing of Chickens, by 
H. G. Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 

No. 761. Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, by H. G. Wheeldon, 
Poultry Expert. 

No. 770- Talks to Breeders ; The Normal and Pullet Moult, by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 

I^p. Tnrkejy, by G, JI, Cooper, Assistant Poultry 
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Tho following pannihlpts can be obtainw;! from tiho Poultry Expert. 

upon application 

Soloctiiig Pircls for Lnying T’oals, by A. biltlo, Poultry Export. 
GoU Wciitlicr: 'rroatmonl- of {fowls in, liy A. EitUo, Poultry 

. . Expert. 

'ruboi’cvilosis, i>y A. lattlo, Poultry Expci'l. 

.Diseases t>it the Liver, 1‘y A. .Little, Pooli^ry ..Ex|'»eri. ^ 
Prevention of Disease among Poultry, l>y A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Vices : Causes, Prevention and Cure, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Chicken-pox (Wai'ts), by A. Little, Poultry Expert, 

Autopsies, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies (continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Preparing Birds for Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Coccidiosis, or Entero-Hepatitis, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
The Fowl Tick (Argas persicus), by A, Littio, Poultry Expert. 
Worms {Auto])sieK—continued), by A, Little, Poultry Expert. 
Selecting Birds for Laying Tests (concluded), by A. Futile, 
Poultry Expert. 

The Normal and Pullet AFoult, by II. G. Wheeldon, Assistard 
Poultry Export. 

Gulling : A Seasonal Operation, by A, Little, Poultry Kxperf. 
Despatching Birds to a Laying Test, by A, Little, Poultry E.vjmrt. 
Glioosing a Male Bird, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

The Breeding Stock, by A. Little, Poultry Ex})ort, 

Diseases of the Digestive System, by A. Liltlo, Poultry Expert, 
Bone and Breast Bone, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Alating for Improvement and Increased Egg Production, l.>y A. 
Little, Poultry Expert. 

Partial Moult : "Broodiness ; Selection of Layer.s of Large Eggs, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Sunflower as a Food, by A. Littio, Poultry Expert. 

Grow Sunflowers, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Exhibiting Eggs at Sltows, by A. Little, Poultry E.x|)ert. 
Condition of Birds on Siiow,*l)y A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Green Food : The Result of not Supplying Sufliciorit to roidtry, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Good and Bud Jlatchiug Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Ex|,mrt. 
Grading Fowls, by A. .Little, Poultry Export. 

Heart Trouble, by A. Little, i*onltry E.Xpert. 

What are You Feeding for? by A. Littio, Poultry Expand, 
Housing : Tliree Important. Essentials, by A, ladtle, Poultry 
Expert. 

Menu at the Egg-Laying Te.st, 

Advice to Prospective Poultry Farmer.s, bv A. Initio, PtaiUrv 
Expert. 

Seasonal Hints-.August, by A. Little, Ikmltry lilxpcrt. 

Successful Chick Bearing, by H. G. Wbecldou, Assistaiit Poultry 
Expert. 

Hints to Breeders, October, by A. Little, Ikmliry Export. 
Abnormalities in Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Ex])ert. 

Diseawses of the Rcproductivo System, by A, Lit,tie, Poultry 
Expert. 

Notes for November, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Hints to Breeders. Pre.pare for the Breeding Season, by A. 
Little. 

Respiratory Diseases, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Selection and Preparation of Fowls for Exhibition, bv H. G. 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 

The Close of the Hatching Season and After., by |L G. 
Wheeldon, poultry Expert, ? 
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METEOROLOGICAL. 

No. 360. Notes on the Rainfall Season 1919-20 in Southern Rhodesia^ by 
,G. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.MJ.C.E. 

No. 436. The Possibility of Seasonal Forecasting «'ind Prospects for Rain- 
.fall Season 1922-23, by G. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.O.E. 
No. 524, The Use of an Aneroid Barometer, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., 
A.M.I.O.E. 

No. 532. The Short Period Forecast and Daily Weather Report, by C. L. 

Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.O.E, ... . ■ . : 

No. 542. Review of the Abnormal Rainfall Season 1924-26, by 0. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.O.E. 

No. 712. The Time, and How to Find it, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc. 

(Eng.). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 248. A -Preservative for Samples of Arsenical Dips for Analysis, liy 
A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

No. 274. la^cture on Malaria and Blackwater, by A, M. Fleming, C.M.G., 
M.B., C.M., F.R.O.S.E., D.P.H., Medical Director. 

No, 479. Quinine Proplndaxis in Malaria, by A. M, Fleming, M.B., C.]M., 
F.R.O.S.E., D.P.H. 

No. 518, Locusts as Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 549. Ochna Pulchra Berries, by A. W. Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 

No. 554. Pise-de-Terre, by P. B. Aird. 

No. 569. Education of Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by R. 
McIntosh, M.A. 

No. 574. Brick-making on the Farm, by A. 0. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 

A. M.I.E.E. 

No. 588. Concrete on the Farm, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

No, 652. Farm Homesteads, by R. H. Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

No. 677. Road Motor Services. 

No. 680. Preparation of Cotton for Sale, by H. C. Jefferys, 

No. 686. The Land .Bank, Its Functions and How it Operates, l>y 
S. Thornton. 

No. 687. The Use of Explosives on the Farm, by P. 11. Haviland, B.Sc. 

No. 699. reservat ion of Farm Beacons, by L. M. Me Bean, Acting 

Surveyor General. 

No. 702. Book-Keeping on ^ the Farm, by T. J. Needham, Acting 
Accountant, Agricultural and Veterinary Dcjiartmonis. 

No. 707. Wood-Charcoal in Southern Rhodesia, by 'I'. L. Wilkinson, 

B. Sc., Assistant Forest Officer. 

No. 733. Jam-making, by Mis.s D. Bosnian, Homo Economics Officer, 
Division of Agricultural Education iind Extension, in 
“Farming in South Africa." 

No. 764. How to Make Use of the Fencing Law. 

Farming Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act (price 1/-). 

Twelve Simple Rules for the Avoidance of Malaria and Black- 
water. 

Summary of the Game Laws of Southerp Rhodesip 
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Seeds for Sale, Gwebi Farm. 


a* d. 

Salisbury WMte Make .at per 1001b* 21 0 

Salisbury White Make (Tips and Butts), at pet bag 

of 200 lbs' 17 0 

Kinyarra Oats.at per 100 lbs* 26 0 

Ground Nuts (vSpanish Bxinch in Shell), at per 75 lbs* 18 3 

Majorda Seed.at per lb* 11 

Sunflower Seed (Large Black) ..at per 100 Iba. 16 0 

Sunflower vSeed (Small Black) . at per 100 lbs. 16 0 

Sweet Potato Slips (Calabash Leaf), available Decem¬ 
ber and January.at per bag* 0 0 

Napier Fodder Roots .at per bag 6 0 

Edible Ganna Tubers . at per 100 tubers 9 0 

Dolichos Beans . at per 100 lbs, 21 0 

All prices quoted are for delivery free at any station or 
siding in Southern Rhodesia. Before »sending cheques, in¬ 
tending purchasers are advised to ascertain that the seeds, 
etc., required are still available. Cheques should be made 
payable to ‘‘Gwebi Farm.” All oj*ders and enquiries should 
be addressed to the Chief Agritmlturivst, Department of 
Agriculture, Salisbxiry, not direct to the Gwebi Farm. 
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for settlement in 
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Editorial. 


C ontrihutions and correspondence regarding subjects 
affecting the farming mdustry of Southern Rhodesia are 
invited. All communications regarding these matters and 
advertisements should be addressed to : —The Editor^ De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Salisbury. 


Tlie Prince Edward Dam.— The Prince Edward Dam, 
illustrated on ilu' (opposite page, is situated on the Hunyani 
liivtn* appro-ximaiely half a mile west of the drift on the old 
Charter lload and twelve miles south of Salisbury. For some 
years past, owing to tlie growtli of the town, the Municipal 
Council reaJised tluit it was necessary to provide a,n 
augmented water supply^ to meet tlie increased demand for 
water whic^h (Cleveland Dam was xinable to supply. The 
(T()verninent assisted the Coiuufil by allowing its irrigation 
engineers to make preliminary investigations as to the best 
source of supply. Their conclusions were that the Hunyani 
River was the only reliable source within reasonable distance 
of the town, (youncil accepted their selection and ultimately 
engaged Mr. (jeorge A. Stewart, Consulting Water Engineer 
to tlu^ Ruhiwayo (Jouncvil, to prepare an augmentation wattxr 
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sc'^heiiie on i;he lliver* After very tliorough iivvesti- 

gutioiiw, Mr, Sirnvjui' submitted u re-port to CJouiieil in wtiicli 
he (‘oiicurred w'ith idle eomd-iisioiis of the (.loveriimeni^ iri'iga*™ 
tioM eiigineei’s, a.ii(l outlined tlie se-hiuiK^ as now isi operai.iou 
j,it a.ii estimated caisi., of ,£120,(^bO. 

We are iiidebted to the Town Engineer, Mr. S, W. K. 
Morris, for the following particulars:— 

The works at the river include the dam, pump hoiLse, 
pumps, ineasui‘ing weirs and automatic recording gear, and 
caretaker’s cottage. The dam wall is of the gravity seida'on 
type constru<‘ted of musvs concrete, and though on plan it 
would appeal* to l)e of an arch, type, it is not so. The curve 
in the wall was adopted on account of the best rock founda¬ 
tion existing along that route. Flood discharge is provided 
for by one 30 feet by 20 feet sluice gate, operated by a counter 
weight and head-stock fixed approximately in the centre line 
of the stream, as well as over the wliole length of the top 
or crest of the wall. 

The sluice gate opens automatically, and (*a.n be s(d to 
open at vsuch depth of water flowing* over the crest of the 
wall as may be decided upon. The gate has to be closed by 
hand power—an operation wdiicli takes about 35 minutes 
when it has been oiiened to its fullest extent. In addition to 
functioning as an outlet for flood water, the gate will allow* 
of any accumulation of silt which may colle<‘.t on the upstream 
side of the wall being discharged, and thus [)re\*eiit reduction 
in storage capacity of the dam. 

Access to the super-sirindure is obtained from the piimi) 
house by means of a. tunnel, terminating at a iaddm'-way 
leading up to the top of the gate pier on ihe north bank of 
the river. 

The tunnel also houses the snctioii pi])e through wiiicb 
the x>Bmps draw water ,f,T*oni the dam, also the valve (Ui the 
pipe w^hich discharges tlie compensation waiter down the r iver. 

The crest of the dam is well over 1,000 feet in lengt h and 
is 4,648 feet above sea level. Its capacity wlimi full is just 
under 500,000,000 galloms; the surface area is about 192 acres. 

The distance fr*om the wall to the head waters of the dam 
is about three miles. At this point a measuring' weir has 
been erected, in order to ascertain the quantity of w*ater 
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entering the dam, for, under t.he 8j)eeial Act of Parliament 
sanctioning the scheme, Council has to discharge a certain 
quantity of water out of the dam for tlie benefit of lower 
riparian owners. The quantity discharged is measured by the 
weir situated a short distance below the dam wall and in 
close proximity to the suspension bridge. This bridge was 
erected to replace an old one situated about 200 yards up¬ 
stream from the wall. Therefore pedestrian traffic has the 
same facilities for crossing the river when it is in flood as 
existed prior to the building of the dam. Vehicular traffic, 
which formerly used the old drift now submerged, has been 
provided with a low-level concrete bridge immediately below' 
the dam. 

The pump house, situated towards the northern end of 
tlie wall, houses tw'o multi-staged centrifugal pumps, each 
having a capacity to deliver T50 gallons per minute into the 
purification works situated on the Salisbury Kopje. The 
[)umps are driven by electric motors, each 260 h.p., coupled 
direct to the pumps. Electric current is supplied to the 
motors from Councirs poAver station in towm through an OA^er- 
head transmission line at a voltage of 11,000; on. arriving 
at the pump house, this voltage is reduced to one suitable for 
the motors. Owing to the limited capacity of the toAvn 
electrical power station, pumping can only be done at night 
time, but Avith the inauguration of the new electrical poAN^er 
station, it Avill he possible in the A^ery near future to pump 
any fitne during the 24 hours. 


Sericylture in Southern Rhodesia. —We publish else¬ 
where in this issue of the Journal a summary of Mr. Breton’s 
report on the prospects of establivshing a, silk Avorm industry 
in this Colony, and the reciommendations made by him to 
Government. 

The main points that emerge from the report are that 
the climatic conditions here appear to be satisfactory for 
the successful rearing of silk worms and that no difficulty 
should be experienced in establishing the right kind of 
mulberry tree for feeding the insects. Mr. Breton considers, 
however, that the industry stands little chance of success 
if it is confined exclusively to the Eitropean or native popu- 
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latioji. Tile tiiiaiicial return from sericuliurt' is so small that 
farmers would not consider it \vo.rtl,i I'.lie time spent on it, 
Init Mr. Breton ('.onslders t'luii by utilising* native lalnnir at:, 
tlie time when farming o])eratio;n8 are at: i.lniir lowest ebb, 
whiiili coincides witli the xieriod of silk woimu activity, it. 
might be an economic! i>roposition to start an indnstiy. Mr. 
Breton thinks it possible to proceed on the lines of what, 
for lack of a better term, he calls a silk worm village, wliicli 
should develop slowly and surely. Thus, from small begin¬ 
nings, the enterprise woidd be built up with the ecmnomif* 
use of farm labour, until eventually the income would bc! 
sufficient to justify the attention paid to it. Mr. Breton 
explains his meaning very clearly, and it is for farmers to 
decide whether they consider sericulture oifers a reasonable 
return as a side-line to their main farming operations. 

We are authorised to state that, if sufficheni. intei’est is 
shown, the (joveriiment may consider some form of assistance 
to encourage a start at one centre of the (lolony on the lintis 
indicated by Mr. Breton, and anyone desirous of obtaining 
information on the subject should coinmunicadc^ with the 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 


Britain’s Food Supplyn —The October issue of “Kmpire 
Production and Export,*’ the oflicial jouriuil of the British 
Empire Producers’ Organisation, is devot(‘(l cmtirely to a 
memorandum prepared by the organisation for sulnnission 
to the delegates to the Imperial Oonreren(!e, 1930. 33ie 
memorandum comprises a series ot n^poris (wit.h statisties) 
dealing in detail with the food supplicss of tlie British han- 
pire, and contains imformation of gremt int(*rtsst to f)roduc*ers 
overseas. 

In regard to wheat and flour, we sch' that tln^ (Miiimi 
Kingdom in the year 1928 iiuportod 131,024,000 ecmials of 
100 lbs., of which 66,315,200 (amtals (!arm^ froni British 
countries. Of the imports from foreign ciountries, 36,743,600 
centals came from the [Fnited States of America ami 
25,983,400 centals from the Argentine, 

It is interesting to :uote th.at of the tot.al (|Uantity of 
5,036,294 centals of wluuit and flour imported into South 
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Africa., 4,2753049 centals came from. Britisli countries, Aus¬ 
tralia being responsible for 3,502,177 centals. 

In 1928 the TJnited King-doin imported 12,534,647 cwts. 
of beef (fresh, chilled, frozen, boned, tinned, canned, etc.), 
of which 1,516,296 cwts. only came from British countries. 
Argentina supplied 9,703,903 cwts. of the total. The 
imports of nmtton and lamb (fresh and frozen) into the 
United Kingdom in 1928 amounted to 5,643,492 cwts., of 
which British countrievS supplied 3,363,604 cwts., the chief 
source of supply being New Zealand with 2,794,805 cwts. 
The total imports of meat (beef, mutton and lamb) into the 
United Kingdom in the year 1928 amounted to 18,178,139 
cwts., of which quantity 13,298,239 cwts. came from foreign 
countries. 

ImX)()rts of cheese into the United Kingdom in the year 
1928 totalled 3,005,237 cwts., of which 2,550,621 cwts. came 
from British countries. New Zealand being the pi’incipal 
supplier with 1,554,364 cwts. As regards butter, the position 
is reversed, for of a total importation of 6,112,972 cwts., 
foreign countries supplied 3,456,379 cwts. New Zealand 
headed the list of Empire suppliers with a total of 1,222,277 
cwts., which compares wuth 872,885 cwts. from Australia and 
559,167 cwts. from the Irish Free State. Denmark headed 
the list of all suppliers with a total of 2,016,045 cwts. 

The extent of the egg trade will be realised from the 
faci. that the United Kingdom in 1928 imported eggvS to the 
extent of 26,466,490 gi'cat hurulredvS, Of tliivS total, Bivitish 
(U)initries supplied 5,880,529 great hundreds, the Irish Free 
State being responsible for 5,177,301 great hundreds. Inci- 
<lentally, South Africa comes next wi,th 338,804 great 
hiindreds. Of foreign countries, Denmark sent 5,329,669, 
Ih^lgium 2,907,901, Poland 2,561,969, Netherlands 2,725,247, 
liussia 1,766,845 jwid Prance 1,658,881 great hundreds. 

Tlie British Empire Producers’ Organisation, after the 
moKst careful consideration, advocates a tariff on foreign 
foodstuffs, with free or preferential entry for Empire pro¬ 
ducts, combined in appropriate circumstances wu’th such 
meavsures as, for instance, seasonal regulation of imports, 
and, where the United Kingdom is a producer, with effective 
safeguards for the Home product. 

This is the problem with which, the Impei-ial, Conference 
has been wrestling during its momentous session. 
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Our Exchanges*—A considemhUa luiiiiber oi periodicals 
deiiliog wit'll agriculttiral sxibjectvs arc recj-dvcd iii tins 
from w'lii(‘.'li wo frequently extract iaforiuatiou wliicli may ho 
of infmn^^st to our Headers. A bright and in fori native puldiea- 
tioii eai.itled “Farm 'Notes/' issued l)y 'Imperial CJliemicad 
Industries, Ltd., in Eiiglaud, has recavntiy laime our way, 
a,nd we thiiik it will be useful to refer to some of its <‘outoiits. 

'It is observed that at the tractor trials entrusted to the. 
Institute of A.gricultural 'Engineering' at Oxford by the Eoyal 
Agricultural Society last summer the American 
tiirers apparently held their own with paralfin tractors, in 
which sphere they of course have a long start, although with 
Diesel engines running on crude oil the English makers were 
able to put up an excellent performance. In these types 
the fuel cost is reduced to a minimum and they are altogether 
most economical. There would appear to be a great future 
for the crude oil tractor in this Colony, a subject with which 
the Irrigation Engineer will deal in liis notes in the next 
issue of the Journal. 

Headers will be aware of the rigid system of bull inspec¬ 
tion and licensing which is in force in the Irish Free State and 
Northern Ireland. It is interesting to note that as a. result 
of the elimination of the scrub bull there is an all-round 
improvement in Irish store cattle shipped to England, an 
improvement which is reflected in the prices paid liy tin^ 
purchasers. At first l>ull8 of good appearance and bone wort' 
granted licences, but now, with the exception of registon'^d 
dairy stock, only pedigree 1)tills of real merit arc^ iKUJepltML 
This wise measure, although it involved some lumislup when 
it was first introduced, is undoubtedly justified by results. 

Considerable interest has been aroused in tln^ south cf 
England by the methods pra(d.ised ou tlm Ford farm at 
Dagenham, 'Essex. No horses are used for the fa.rm work, 
and in fact there is no live stock of any kind on tlu> plum*. 
Everything is done by power. The fertility of the soil is 
maintained by ploughing in green crops, and yie-lds are 
increased by the judicious use of sulphates of ammonia. laist 
year,73 acres of wheat yielded over 8| quarters per acre. 
The total crop realised £1,314 10s., or £18 per acjre, and 
although no working costs are available, i,t wu)uld appear 
that with no horses to feed and a very small labour bill the 
enterprise is on the right road. 
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All article iii tiie same publication on tlie pastures of 
New Zealand is of interest to us, in view of tiie experiments 
wliicli are proceeding in tbis Colony^ in co-operation witb 
tile Empire Marketing Board, to improve our native pastures, 
it iwS sbown that great progress lias been made in New 
Zealand and Australia in developing production from grass¬ 
land. In botli countries grass is by far tbe most important 
crop, being responsible for about 94 per cent, of New 
Zealand’s exports and over 50 per cent, of tliose of Australia. 
Tile advent of tbe freezing industry undoubtedly gave tbe 
impetus, wbicb bas residted in steady progress in tbe develop¬ 
ment of pasture prodixction. In pre-refrigeration days grass¬ 
land was of comparatively little importance, owing to tbe 
limited market for its products, whereas to-day it is of vital 
iiational importainje. 

vSince 1900 tlie output of wool in New Zealand bas in¬ 
creased by 80 per (.*eut., and meat, mainly lamb, by 70 per 
cent. Tbe uiitpiit of butter is six times greater and cheese 
fourteen times greater than in 1900, and tbe amount of dairy 
produce exported bas more than doubled since tbe war. 
Truly a performance to be proud of. The increase in pro¬ 
duction is directly due to better pavsture management. It is 
stated that twenty years ago only a few acres of grassland 
were top dressed, whereas in 1929 fully 2^ million acres in 
New Zealand were treated with fertilisers. Tbe New Zealand 
Government bas now instituted a scheme xvbereby true 
strains of ibe major grassland species will be certified and 
officially registered, which means that within a comparatively 
short time all the foundational material for high pasture 
production will be available to the farmer. 


United States Farin Relief Bill.— In view of the measures 
which ai'e being taken in various parts of the world to afford 
relief to agricultural workers, it is of interest to know* what 
is being done in the United States of America. On 15th 
June, 1929, President Hoover signed the Farm Belief Bill, 
which he described as ‘Hhe most important measure ever 
passed by Congress in aid of a single industry.” At the 
same time he announced that he was asking Congress for 
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ail iiiiniediate initial appropriation of 150 inillioii dollars of 
the 500 niillion revolving fund authorised by the measure. 

The object of the Bill is to enable, opera,tions to b(‘ begun 
without delay under the provisions of tlie .Agri<n,i,liiiral 
Marketing Act, dated X5th June, 1929, whieli is designed 
to help the Ainerican fanner to market bis wheat and other 
products as advantageously as possible, and to provide foi* 
the distribution of surplus produce with a view to their more 
profitable disposal. For these purposes co-operative funds 
at low rates of interest will be provided. In short, it ivS 
proposed to regulate the market by systeiiniti(*ally regulating 
supplies. The revolving fund will be used in loans to agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies and stabilisation corporations 
for various commodities; it will be administered by a board 
to be known as the Federal Farm Board. 

The administrative task which lies before the l)oard is 
of much greater magnitude than anything of the kind 
hitherto attempted in the United States. In considering the 
Act under which the board has been (U'eated, four things 
must be kept clearly in view: (1) The Federal Farm Board; 

(2) the ultimate 500 million dollar revolving fund for loans; 

(3) the farmers’ co-operative associations; and (4) the 
stabilising corporations. These comprise the fundamental 
framework of the new system. 

Under the Act the Government will deal .not with indi¬ 
viduals, hut with the farmers’ co-operative associaiioas, 
which have sprung up in thoxisands under what is known us 
the Cai>per-Volstead Act of 1922, All tln^ (a)-o|)(u*a.lives 
engaged in handling a certain commodiiy will have a (Com¬ 
modity advisory committee. In otlnuc woi‘ds, tbert." will b(» 
one such committee for eacli commodiiy or c-rop—wtnnit, 
cotton, potatoes, pigs, sheej), etc. The commodity advisory 
committee will be composed of seven men, all producers of 
that particular commodity. These committees will act as 
intermediaries between the actual producers and the Federal 
Farm Board, which controls the revolving fund. 

Every commodity too will have its stabilising corpora¬ 
tion, which must be farmer-owned and farmer-controlled. 
Co-operatives must own the stock of the stabilising corpora¬ 
tion, and the latter must be incorporated under the laws of 
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tlie vState. Tlie stabilising* corporation has a two-fold fiiiu'- 
tion: (a) It may act as a marketing agency for tlie 
co-operatives of its c-oniniodity group, and (b) it may go 
out into tlie .market in times of depression, and, with money 
furnished 1)3^ the Federal Farm Board, buy up a siirphis (‘roj) 
and store it while awaiting a, better price, or sell it abroad 
if til ere is an advantage in so doing. 

The board ina.y lend money to a co-operative a.ssociation 
on the security of the commodity in which the^' deal; siudi 
loans may bear interest up to 4 per cent. As regards the 
specific, objects for which associations may obtain loans from 
the Federal Farm Board, they are of many diFerent kinds. 
For instance, a co-operative association wliidi handles wheat 
may find itself badl)^ liandicapped for want of an elevator, 
and may want inom^y to build one. An application to the 
hoard may result in a. loan equal to 80 [xrr ceni . of the value 
of the stored wheat and at a, rate of interest between 3 and 
4 per cent. Again, an association of iiig breeders may decide 
that it would be more ])rofitable to them to mai*ket their stock 
in tlie form of pig products than on tlie hoof; they too may 
apply to the board for money to set up a pai.-king plant. A 
farmer who belongs to a co-operative association may haul 
a load of wheat to the co-operative warehouse and, by paying* 
a small preiniiini, take out insurance that will iirotect him 
against any drop in wheat below a stipulated price. If 
wheat falls lielow fhat price, what would otherwise he bis 
loss will be made up out of the revolving fund; but if, on 
the other liand, wheat rises above the guaranteed price, the 
farmer, wiien in? sells, will receive the benefit of that increase. 

3\bese are only a few typical examples of how the new 
Act will work. In fact, if a co-operative association wants 
nioiiey for almost any process of farming or nuirketiug, it 
has only to make out a good caise to the Federal Fa,rm Boai-d. 
Tins sell erne is thus one of very great magnitude, and its 
practical working out wdll bo watched with ir.iterest. That 
it presents elements of difficulty is ol)vious. One of the 
legislators who voted for the Bill has frankly admitted that, 
“no one can foresee the outcome of this super-scheme of 
federal farm relief.’’ The Act places at the disposal of tln^ 
fai'iner prodigious credits, and whether or' not it succeeds 
depends largely on. how wisely it is administered. 


0 
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Tung Oiiu —oil is a,u essential raw iiuit^erial. of i'.he 
preseiiixlay vaTiiisli maiuifacturer,, and in faei^- its 
properties render it indispensable for e.ertain typt‘s of vanvisb, 
i'Tnlil com I'Kira,lively recamtly Cliina Ims satisl-iisi tin* world’s 
(leimiiid tor tunp* oil, and will, it is etnisidered, eontiiiue i.(5 
remain, the (diief sourei> for vsoine ytnirs io come. Idle oil is 
derived from two species of Aleuvites, Foiyiii a, ml iiKNitatm^ 
of whicdi the former is the chief source. A. F(}rdii lias its 
habitat chiefly in western a.ml central (diina., whilst /I. 
morbUma is foiiml more to the south. T\u\^ oil, also teimied 
China wood oil, was known outside China ahoni 17()0. .It 
was first introduced into the United States in 181)0, into 
Cermaiiy in 1897 ami soon afterwa.rds into hlnp'land. Ijiitle 
notice was taken of it coininercrally in i^ln^vlamd until after 
the outlireak of war, wdien speeaal water-r^^sisting‘ varnishes 
were required for aeroplane work. Thereafter, fui the r(H‘<om- 
nienclation of tlio Raw Material C()mmiti;e(‘ of lm|)eria,l 
Institute, growing experiments were siarted in India, Ceylon, 
Malaya, Burma, Kenya, Tanganyika, llong-kong and South 
Africa. 

In China the tung* oil trees, with referen(;e prineipally to 
A. B'ordii, occur abundantly and grow luxuriantly mostly in 
a region between latitude 26° and 34° N., and in hilly coun¬ 
try up to 2,500 feet in altitude, especially in the upper reaches 
of the Yangtze Talley. A, Fonlii favours tiie riorthern and 
d. viontana the soutlunm, parts of the area, but there is no 
strongly marked division in the distribution of the species. 
They are ornamental trees and rapid growtvrs, producing 
fruit, from whiidi the oil is icxtrucifal, in and after third 
year, though it. is safest to cahmluie on a first crop as from 
the fifth year. In China the tret\s g(»ne,rally grow 20 f(M:d; 
to 25 feet in height, with a trunk oF about 10 inches in 
diameter. But indiviiluaJs are sai<l to attain 50 feet to 60 
feet, with a canopy 60 feet in diameter. Tiu^ trees have a 
low branching habit, and pruning is nec.essary to prevent a 
low straggling cover. The fruit is about the sizc^ and 
appearance of a .russet apple a.ncl ripens in C,)ct;ol)er. The 
blossoms are very sensitive to early spri,ng frosts, a.nd young 
trees, until established, are subject to frost. 

A main consideration' in the culture appears to l)e the 
absence of frost and a sufficient rainfall, which slioiild not he 
less than 30 inches, but preferably 50 or even 70 inches. The 
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.4. montana species require rather more rainfall than 
4. Fordi'L According to Wilson, in China the tree reqtiireKS 
a niiiumiim rainfall of TO cm., and he states that the tree 
luxuriates at Ichang, where the rainfall averages 75 cm., most 
of which falls in A])ril, July and AiigUvst. 

Tung* oil has been tried on almost every type of soil, and 
has been found to grow on practically any soil which is 
slightly acid, with plenty of moisture but still well drained. 
Apparently the ideal soil is a sandy soil or sandy loam which 
is underlaid with clay three to eight feet down. This type 
of soil can be usualty drained easily, but remains fairly moist. 
This does not mean, however, that the tung oil tree cannot 
and is not being grown successfully on other types of soil. 
Tung oil trees in Florida have grown on land that ranges 
from almost pure white sand to heavy clay loam, with 
ex(‘.tdlent growth and yields on all. The observations show^ 
thai. slightly acid soil, well drained but with plenty of 
moisture, is safe to use for tung oil. Alkaline earth is fatal 
to the growdh of the tree. 

Chinese trees yield from one to five bushels of fruit per 
season according to their age. The kernels form approxi- 
matcdy half of the weight of the fruit and contain 58.r3 per 
cent, of oil b3f analysis, the usual yield in practice being 40 
per cent. A tree should yield its maximum crop in the ninth 
or tenth year, and may be expected to have a useful life of 
about 30 years. 

As has been wu'itten, the world was dependent on China 
for the oil. The United States, the post-war consnmption of 
which went up by lea|>s and bounds, were the hi’st to realise 
the position and to take steps to obviate a total reliance on 
one source of supply and one country. In 1914 the IJ.S.A. 
imporied (>1 per (*e:nt, of the total Chinese exports; in 1,918, 
77 per cent., and in 1925, 80 per cent. The American con¬ 
sumption is now 40,000 tons per annum. The oil is used to 
a considerable extent for domestic purposes in Cbina, and the 
increasing world demand will encroach more and more on 
the stocks required for home use, which will mean that they 
will only be parted with at an increased price. The methods 
of (.‘-ollection and extraction of the oil in China are crude and 
wasteful, yet the crop is regarded as a most profitable one 
by the Chinese, It was these considerations which led the 
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Aiiiericaris very «oc)u after tbe war to ta,ke up tbe (jiiestion, 
added to tlie faid,. that they wore reliudriai, to dei:)end J'o!’ 
their vsxip],>lie8 on a toreig*n country. Idiey l)og‘ajs io 
study the possilrilities of establishing- a douiestic industry, 
and with a period of hig-h prices in 192d broii^^ht ]na.tters to 
a head by forming* the Ameritain Tung* ()il (h)rporai.ioii. Tln^ 
object was primarily to demonstrate what could l)e done m^iih 
tiing- oil trees, in the hope, which has l)ee]i fulfilled, of 
eiicoiiraging* fannei-s to cultivate the tree on a, large scale 
upon a commercial basis. Judged from the manner in which 
this work is developing over a very wide area in the Southern 
United States and also in Hawaii and tlie Anierican Pacific- 
Islands, it has become evident that the farmers have responded 
to the efforts of the Corporation. 

Turning no’w to the activities in this direction in the 
British Empire, it is apparent that they fall far short of iht^ 
American. Prior to 1927 they wei-e almost negligible. The 
last two years have witnessed a real movement, due to the 
activities of the Research Association of British Paint (k)lou.r 
and Varnish Manufacturers. Cyprus is experijuentiiig with 
the seed, and work is being carried out in the West Indies, 
Palestine, Australia and New Zealand. Reports as to pro¬ 
gress are insisted upon from all recipients of seed; so tar 
those received are mostly favourable. As far as Africa is 
concerned, tung oil plants of the 1927 seed are non' being 
w'atched every where from Kenya to the (7ipe—in Nyasaland, 
Tanganyika, the Rhodesias, Transvaal, Natal, Cap(^ Ih'ovince 
and in Nigeria. 

Experiments in Southern Rhodesia staritMl in 1925, when 
seed obtained from Kew Gardens was j)la,ni,(Ml at the Mian 
•Forest Reserve. vSome of the seen! genninai.ed and a 
trees have sxirvived. They have, however, not, thriven, and 
it may be that the conditions at Mtao are not siiiied 
to the sjxecies. Every year sinc.e 1925 small ('[Uantitles of 
seed have been received from Kew, and fiirther trials havi' 
been made at Mtao, at Stapleford Pm*est Reserve and at: 
farms situated along the eastern border, l.n January of the 
present year, 35 lbs. of seed were received from Kew, and 
this was distributed to farmers in various parts of Masliona- 
land where the conditions appeal* to be suitalxle for the 
propagation of the tree. Reports show that in ivsoluted 
instances the tree has made fair growth, but it is early as yet 
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to express any definite opinion a*s to the possibility of 
esta])lisiiinp* it in vSoiithern Rhodesia - The Department of 
Ag'rieiiltiire hopes to procnre a further supply of Fordii seed 
shortly, and tliis will he distributed to selected farmers in 
Tarioiis parts of the Colony, so that further trials can be 
made. 


Farmers* AdvertisementSi. —It does not appear to be 
known generally that advertisements for insertion in this 
doiirnal will be ac-cepted from bona fide farmers wishing to 
effect sale, purchase or exchange of produce, live stock or 
farm implements at a specially low tariff, which will be 
found on the inside back cover. We think much greater use 
might, with advantage, be made of this facility, and having 
brought the matter to the notice of readers, trust that such 
adv^ndisements will be a regular feature of future issues of 
the rloiinial. 


Leave of Absence* —The Editor of this Journal, Mr, 
W^m. E. Meade, proceeds on leave for two months on the 
27th November. During his absence, Mr. J. A. T. Waltersy 
late Agriculturist of the Department of Agriculture, will 
a-et as Editor. 
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Notes from the Veterinary 
Laboratory. 

By Ll. E. W. Bevan, M.B.C.V.S., Director of V'eirvriiuiry 
Keseareb, Southern Rhodesia. 


(-otdd make two earn of eorti ov two blade^K of 
grasH grow upon a i<pot of ground where only one grew before 
leouhl deserve hetter of tna’nkind>^ and do more esse/nMal service 
to his country than the whole race of politicians put 
together. 

^WTvr. 


In these “Notes’' Mr. Bevan draws attention lo 
the eiiorinons areas of this coxintjy held ransom by Ihe 
tsetse tiy, and discusses the various methods adopted 
in the attempt to combat this X)e8t. He sdso explains 
his own efforts to establish in (lomesti(*. stcxik a state of 
immunity or tolerance ag'aiiist irypanosoniiasis, and 
the lU'ijaciples upon whi(*h his pro(‘.ess is based. 


TRYPANOSOMIASIS. 

ifnmuriity. —The local attem])is to set up in <'attie l)y 
artiti(*.ial means a condition of resistance to trypanosomiasis, 
comparable to that ohiaining in the game in l.he tsetse fly 
areas, do not appear to have met with lUKjualified approval. 
For example, in the report of the Pan-African and Veterin¬ 
ary Conference, held in Pretoria in August, .1929, 'we find 
the following resolution adopted:— '"lm7fmnisatdo'n.—[l\e 
existence of small herds and flocks in tsetse belts is repo!‘ted 
from several countries, and at one time hopes'were high, that 


(In the passages mai’ked the italics are mine.—L.E.W.B.) 
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selective breeding' vs’oxiid produce races of doinestii* aniinals 
possessing' an iinnuiniiy tolerance (]>reJUuniiion) towards all 
species of trypjuiosonies similar to that possessed by game. 

“It would seem, however, that the al)ility of these small 
liei'ds and fiocdcs to live in tlieir particuhn* fly belts due 
io a liiiiiled iminiinity toleraiu'e towards /ore/ strains of 
trypanosomes, and that even this is easily bT'oken down by 
diseUvSe rinderpest) or other hardship. We fear, then, 

that what natural selection, working* ilirough a long period 
with large numbers of aniinals, has failed to achieve, will 
not he achieved easily h^*- any meth(ul of artihidal selection 
or of a(*tive imniunistdion in the ordinary iniunvm)log‘ical 
seiivSe. While, thei-efore, we do not advo(‘a.te abandonment 
of attemjits to iinnmnise strains, we do not think that useful 
results will be as readily attained by such, at tempts as by 
expenditure of the same skill and energy on some othe!* line 
of atta(dv.’' 

(This committee consisted of Mr. Hornby ((‘onvener), Mr. 
Bennett, Col. Turnlnil], Prof, Carpano, Mr. Carmichael, 
Capt. Henderson, Dr. van der Elst and Mr. Ja(d<.) 

Or again, in a report appearing in the “Rhodesia 
Herald” of the International A^eterinary Conference recently 
held in London, at which Southern Rhodesia unfortunately 
was not represented, we find that Dr. V. J. tin Toit, Director 
of Veterinary Sej*vi(ies in South Africa, is reported t(» have 
said that “it was doxxbtful whether any (*oiiidry in the world 
had more problems facing stock owners than South Africa, 
which suffered from most European stock diseases, in addition 
to the majority of the diseases of tropi(*al Afri<‘a. It was 
perhaps fortunate that veterinary s(*i(m(‘e luul .made siu'h 
strides in South. A.fri(uc A generation ago the veterinary 
surgeon was judged by his ability to cure an animul. T(r-day 
the profession was judged by the measure of its kee|)iug the 
country free from disease. The work of the veterinary 
surgeon was formerly individual; now it was national.” 
“The cattle population of Africa was estimated at forty 
million head, but thu could be doubled If the- danyer of iseise 
lnd(*.ctkr)i was reiuweed.^ Fortunately, (*.oiiside:ral)le i)rogress 
in that field had been recorded ixi re<*ent years. The third 
line of attack was the immunisation of animals against the 
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iirilM'tioii. Thi^, finwcrev. find .s7> noi tjieliivd 'Vvrii 

pri>ni ish} jj rv.^vi 

Hornby uiid Ibiiley, in Hio lusnual. repori of 
ilie work of fho Voierinary Ikiihoiom'ioal Lal)ora(ory, 
Mpwapwa, Tanp^'anyika Terrilcnw, for tiio yoar (nidin^* 
dlst Deceinbei', 11)28, wrote: ‘'The aiditioial pre- 

nuuiisation of (aittle agriiirst (*.ertain si rains of 1\ 
coiKjideuHe has been attempted with siua*ess by Bevau, in 
Soiitliern Rhodesia. We tear that his metliod will not be of 
miH'h praetical value tor reasons given above, but we wish 
him su(‘(‘ess, and we shall ourselves explore the avenm^ he 
has opened.” 

' This a(h'ei*se and somewhat x)rein,a.l.ure eriiic'ism might 
have proved diseonraging had noi previous experieiu'e “pre- 
nninised” (he writer against it. It was noi allow’ed to deter 
the work, whi<di was e.ontiuued as enthusiastieally as limited 
time and finvilities and a multiplicity of other problems 
re(jui]*iug attention permitted. It is pleasing also to find tha(. 
Mr. Hornby, the e(.)nvener of the Try|)a,n()Soniiasis Committee, 
which at the Pan-Africau Contereiiee “did not think that 
useful results 'would he as readily attained l)y su(di attempts 
as by exiienditui'e of the same skill and energy on some other 
line of attac'k,^’ proceeded to Onderstepoort to explore^ t;he 
same avenues. The results of his researevhes, 'which are 
])uhlislied in the sixteenth report of the Direc^tor of Veterin¬ 
ary Services, irnion of Soiitli Africa, for (he year 11)80, 
ap])ea,r to iiufi(‘ate that he did no! tind the idea as futlh' as 
the committee suggested. His import will l)c dealt with lalnr. 

It may be as well to explain udiy, in s|)iie of the elToris 
of so many distinguished scientists in otlxu' directions, it 
was decided to endeavour to find a imdlnxl of protecting 
don,iesti(‘. stof’k against trypanosoiuiasis. In. the first pbrne, it. 
was recognised that vast areas, iiixdinliiig some of the richest 
agricultural and most highly mineralised ptirts of Southern 
Rhodesia, were held ransom by the tsetse tly. Mr*. Ja<‘k, the 
great authority on this subject, in a, jraper* entitled “vSome 
aspects of the tsetse tly problem in a Colony developing on the 
basis of European settlement/' read before the veterinary 
section of the Pan-African Agricultural an d Veterimiry 
(Jonfereiice previously referred to, sta-tes: — 




Fig. 1. 

'rrypaiiu-somiiisis inocuhilion. “Freimuiised o.seii.” 'Clu'se oxen were 
artifieinlly infoeted jind treated, and have been frequently re-infected. 
They are now in (vxcelh'nt condition and regularly worked. 



'rrypanosonnasis inoculation. “Frcnminised oxen.” The same as in Kig. .1. 

















Fi'M’. 4. 

TrypaiKKSonujisi.s iiKii-uIatioii. Nntumlly iiitVclad, ti'cnU-d The iuiirnals 

shown in Fig-s, 3 and 4 are the survivors of a span of ox(>n naiurally 
infected in the Hartley dist;ri<-t. d’hey arrivaal at. tlie lahoi-atorv in ii 
dying- condition and wen', successfully rre.a.i,ed. They lia.ve l)een rrecpiindlv 
re infected, hut are a.lw-ays in the exi-ellent condition sliowri in tln^ ' 

iliiisl rations. 
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^‘Approxiiuiitely iiuif the area of the Coloiry was infested 
with tsetse during the past century, the infested cotin,try 
being* diTided into two areas by the elevated high veld which 
traverses the (icdoiiv’ roughly in a nortli-east and soutli-west 
direction. Tsetse disappeared from the sontliern area follow¬ 
ing tlie year 189(), and in the north shrank to (‘.oniparatively 
small belts in the Sebungwe, Hartley and Lomagtmdi 
districts. The southern area as fa,r as is known has not yet 
been re-invaded, thoiigli in apparent danger of eventual re- 
invasion from Portuguese blast Africa. The fiy Ims, how^ever, 
been sprea-ding steadily in the noi'tliern artni during the past 
thirty years, and now oc(nipies fully 18,900 square miles of 
country. Ten years ago the infested area was estimated at 
9,(KH) sciuure miles. Twenty yeai’s ago it is doubtful if 4,000 
s(juare nul<>s were involved. The separah* areas have .now 
coides(*ed to form a vast fly area, (>xtendii]ig across the 
northern pari of the Colony from the Darwin disiri(*t in the 
nortli-east to the Wankie distri(‘t in tlu^ west. The tendency 
of the fly is to (‘.ontimu' to spread on a front which, following 
its convolutions, exceeds 000 miles in lengtli. 

‘‘Tlie presumably (*limati(‘ally protected high veld is now 
almost all occiipicnl or alienated, and mucli settlement has 
taken place in potential fly country known to have been 
infested in the past, larrid available for new settlers, wdiom 
tlie Colony so greatly needs, is now a,lmost confined to the 
potmitial fly (‘oinitry. 

'‘EM,croa(diment of Hy and extension of settlement have 
r(\sulte(l in contact Ixdng established in inor(> than one distiict, 
wit!) c,onse(|ueut loss of sto(*k mid acdnal or threatened 
evacuation of fainis. 

“.Loss of siock owned by natives has also oc(uirred in 
various disiricis, and certain naiivo reserves have been in- 
vu,d<*d or ar(* ihrcni.temul with invaskin by the fly. 

‘''I<h*()m tlie pt*a(*ti(*ai standpoint, the probhnn therefore 
includes tii(‘ following huvtures:— 

(1) Saving from evacuation (*ert.ain area,s in European 
oc(‘upa,tioii affected by the fly, 

{2} Prevention of invasion of luitive reserves and other 
artuis of native (xxaipation. 

(d) Arrest of tin* general spread of the pest. 

(4) Reclamation of infested area., 
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‘Mt isia.v 1)4:' said that ih(^ solution of the probierii in all 
f<nir of I'Jic' Jihove-inentioiied asj,)e('ts is in, the long view vital 
to tile- lu'aftli a,!:Hl de-veli^'p-nieiit of the (.lolony. Tlierc* is, 
'however*, t^his i.o lu' <aynsi(lered-—n.aiiiely, thai^ scare-ely a 
geiierjiiion has |)as8ed Bince tl^' fly evacuated the major por¬ 
tion of the potential fly a.r('a, and that (‘.orisecjiiently the 
natives inha hi ting this area, ai’e accustomed to living vvitlumt 
cattle and do not in general desire to leave theii' home areas 
when this is re-invaded by the fly. The European settler, 
on tile other liand, in spite of the possihilif ies of traetors, 
etc.., can liardly at present maintain his position, on a.ri 
economic, basis In tlie presence of the fly, and in point of fact 
would not att(Mnpt to do so, excc'pt in prospect of a not too 
distant iinprovement in the position.” 

If Mr. da(‘k\s estimate is even approximately correct, it 
would a,ppear that some 18,(100 scjuare miles or llj million 
acres are I'endered precarious for settlement and (h^velopment 
by the tsetse fly. But if, as some maintain, trypanosomiasis 
can be transmitted by blood-sucking* flies other than ilne 
tsetse, then the area, involved is immeasurably greater. The 
stake at issue even in this (‘ountry is enormous, but in other 
parts of the British Emi)ire it is far greater. It therefore 
apjieared desiralile to make some effort, no matteT' how 
humble t)r unorthodox, to ameliorate this stat(‘ of affairs, and, 
the line of research undertaken, based as it wais upon a 
foundation of pnud,ical experience and promising preliminary 
experimcuits, a|)peared to offer a reasoTialih' prosp<M i of 
siic'cess. 

Mr. Jack, in a. recent issue of this dournnl, writes; *‘li 
is obvious that discovery of nudbods of protec.ting doim*stie 
animals from inf(‘ciion l)y suitable freaimeut, or of effecting 
a speed^^ and reliable cure of the disease, would greatly 
modify the problem as it confronts the (Entomologists i.o-day. 
The nec'essity for resiiarch into tlie problem fi'om all stand¬ 
points is therefore clearly apparent. Snccess in fighting 
trypanosomiasis in domestic stoc.k in one way or another is 
vital to the healthy development of the (Jolony. It is un¬ 
questionably one of the most pressing* problems with which 
the Colony is confronted at the present time.” On the otlier 
hand, in his address to the Pan-African (Jonfei*ence* Mr. Juc^k 
says, con(3erning the limitation of settlement, as a lairrier 
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Rgaiiist tlie fly’s iulvanne or as a in cans of reclaiiiiiiig’ infected 
(‘.01111 try, ‘'It is the xirotectioii of agricultural settlement 
wh.icli constitutes the most urgent aspect of the problem in 
Soiitliern Hhoclesia to-day. Suggestions as to utilising it as 
a spearhead of a thrust or as a barrier to the advance of the 
fly appear about as logical as the suggestion that helpless 
women and children vshoulcl he employed in a similar way 
against the enemy in war.” One may veiitiire to suggest, 
hoivever, that if settlers could protect their animals against 
trypanosomiasis their position would he less tragic. If 
farmers, minei's and transport riders could take their cattle 
with, impunity into the fly areas, it is possible that as the 
lesult of their activities, by the cutting down of the sheltei' 
necessary for tlie propagation of the tsetse and by generally 
disturbing the "’balance of nature” to the disadvantage of 
the fly—Mr. lack has stated that '"the Lvc/.vc is veri/ delimtely 
poised in the halance of naiuyei''^ —the fly might eventually 
be evicted. 

Alternative Methods. —In Mr. lack’s address to the Pan- 
African Conference he divscaisses the various luethods ado|fled 
in the (*ampaign against the fly. He sa.ys "])rac‘fical opera¬ 
tions against monitans and other species of (ilossina faviiur- 
iiig savannah forest appear, in the light of present knowledge, 
to be conlined to a very few alternatives. Amongst these 
may be mentioned (1) organised grass fires, (2) solid clear¬ 
ance of forest, (3) destruction of essential retreats and (4) 
game reduction,” 

It would be impossible in the space at our (-ommand to 
rc^produce all that Mr. Jack says under tuich of ihese bead- 
ings. We must (’Oiiient ourselves with s()iiie of his more 
important (conclusions. With regiird i.o (1) Osgonised gross 
fires, he says: "It may l)e stated briefly lhat mu(*.h of the 
(^ountTy involved in Rhodesia does not appear to lend itself 
to siKicessful employment of this measure, and that experi¬ 
ments conducted have given discouraging results.” Also to 
"rely upoii putting this measure into practice year after year, 
unless a very elaborate and expensive guard system were 
maintained, would, be gainhle against oddsd’* 

Next, with regard to (2) Solid- cleaninve of forest, we 
read, "<*.omplete (blearing as a mevms of re-clainiin.g infested 
fa>untry 1^^^' <iuestion* in reference to any 
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iispt-u't of fclie |)robieju at proseni n.}>piinoji^ iis SotrUsori! 
dosia., and, in any case <»’e.neraUy undesiraJrljc’' And laier, 
•VA.ifeiupts to c,rea,tc l)a,iTic?*s of Idle iniiurc. su^'^»’(^>lcd a.ppear 
ainiosi, o. iru'asurf’ of ([(-spcrdiion. ' Su(‘h bari'icrs a!‘c inchislio, 
and the 'prospect of Uie inl(M*,nnna.hh' loaiiilioianec a„nd pat,!*oI 
iiivolv'cd in llieir etfecdive ernployfnioiI is not short of 
a|,r[,ja.llijig‘A' 

CJoneerning (d) Dostrurfloo of en.'^cnfidl /'c/rco/.v, Mr. Jack 
explains, “Under ibis Inniding is in<diided (dcaraisce of forest 
which remains evcr-g-reen during (In* laif(‘r pari of th(» dry 
season. This measure is (dearly md everywinuM* af)pli(‘abh% 
hnl ill. certain regions of cornparativady low !‘ainfall a-nd 
shallow soil and where tnopani forest is lln^ domituint 
savaMnah type, it may h(‘ |)ossihl<‘ lo carry ii oul /// o cox/ 
iohich .^lops sfior/ o/ hoiiuj proJnhifi ro. Idu' pract i<‘ahili(y 
of reudering (‘oiintry allogellnM* iuiinhjil)iiahh‘ liy ///orxUo/os' 
by this nieasar(‘ lias, howevnr, //c/ to In provioL'^' 

Mr. Ja(d\ deals with (4) (unno nuliiotioii at som<‘ hmgth, 
and tliosii intiU'esled should read llu' original, wIumh' i.hey 
\Yill find that “iidensive opera lions in limihal areas app<uir 
to afford the best prospecd. of siuaa'ss, and in SouthiO’n lUio- 
desia tlie measure is being tried out in various disiidcds and 
under varying eonditions. With a. view to prottudion of 
European settlement, gann* fences an^ iHUng mnployed on an, 
extensive scale, wliilsi opera!ifuis without IVnccs ar’i^ proc(‘ed- 
ing in naiivaWrtsservds and in otlnu* hxvalili(‘s. Indications to 
date a.r(^ that it is pracdieable to (dnadi tlic fly and (snis^' s^mn* 
r(d rognission by i inea,sure, hnl no <daim can h(» made that 
it, affords a. fully satisfa<dory solution (d’ tin* prohhun. It tuts 
in fact been mMavssary lo !•(,‘s^rt to il in the oppaiofit ohsiouo' 
of pnu'iivdhle altenuili rc.v.’ 

Some y<'ars ago ofieraiions were umhu’takiui with a vi(*w 
to the (lestniciioTi of game. Mr. Ju<d< ((dls us that “seriti- 
nient (*.ounts for much in human affairs, and is hardly 

any need to state tliat to any naturalist a,ml lovsn* of wild 
life large scale destruction of the natural fauna, is exireinidy 
abhorrent.’' But apart from (his ohjiudion, if is open to 
doubt whether ii will a(dii(*ve tlu^ ohjtud in vii^w, namely I lie 
elirniiuition of idle fly. .Elsewhere In^ says, “„A feasible 
explanation of the dependence of Uh nuynittinH on tin* larger 
Ungulata seems to be tl»a.t a regular supply of blood is 
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essential to the coiitinuaiK'.e of the and that this is only 
afforded by the presence during the greater part of the year 
of tliese gmss-feediiig* animals. An irregular supply is 
affoiaied by monkeys, baboons, small buck and other animals, 
and |)ossibly birds, which may help to tide the insect over 
periods of scarcity.” It has heeii suggested that in the 
abseil(^e of game, the tsetse fiy might even obtain nourish¬ 
ment from the sett.ler and his stock, which would he most 
iiiifortunate. It has also been urged that as the result of 
these operations the game is driven from its usual haunts, 
and thus reservoirs of infection are widely disseminated. 
There are settlers ^\^ho attribute infection of their cattle to 
driven animals fin ding sanctuary upon their farms and 
bringing fly with tliem. The ‘following” habits of the tsetse 
are well known, and since these insects require a feed of 
libxHl every few days, and many of them ('-an infect when 
feeding, a single infective fly (compelled to subsist upon 
domestic; stock may do considerable damage. Also, if, as 
some suppose, tlie disease (.*-an be transmitted from ^harriers” 
of infection by blood-siK'.king flies other than the tsetse, the 
danger is all the greater. Indeed, if ^bnechanical trans¬ 
mission” does ('-ommoiily occur, the position is seriously 
(xmiplicuted, and the entomologists will have to eliminate not 
only the tsetse, the game and all other possible “carriers,” 
irnduding rec'overed (*attie, but also the biting flies. In such 
('ircnnnstances, feiK'ing and similar measures wall be of little 
avail. 

Mr. Jack also refers to the conti-ol of traffic. He says 
“inci’eased use of motor vehicles for prospecting and hunting 
purjKises has rendered control of such traffic*, highly desirable 
in some localities, and during the last session of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly at Sa,lisbu.ry an Act. was passed giving tlie 
(foveriuneiit powders in this connection. This Act ivS to be 
utilised at once.” 

Iteference must he made here to methods of trapping the 
fly, which have recently attracted attention in the local 
press. Highly successful results have been claimed for these 
traps, of which, however, enormous numbers will be necessary 
to bring about any appreciable reduction in the fly, which in 
Southern Rhodesia alone “now occupies fully 18,000 
squai’e miles of c,<>untry.” 
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Research* —Thus, we see, the eii.toinolog‘i>sts cannot at 
p]-ese.i:ii, offer any immediate solution of this problem. I,ii 
i-iine, IK) doubt, they will succ.^eed, but until then it would 
ap'poiir desirable that workers in other bra,nches of scicroce 
shouiil (‘oiitribute. It is pleusiuf>* therefore (o read the final 
parapTaplis of Mr. flai'k’s address, in whi(*h he expresses the 
opinion that ‘‘it ajipears highly desirable that, a more or less 
pfM'inanent field station should he established in an undis- 
tu riled fi.y area, where pure biouomieal reseai’ch can be made 
tile main feature of the work, whilst facilities for experi¬ 
mental and ad hoc research also exist in the neighbourhood. 
x\n increase in the technical establishment would, of course, be 
involved, and (^oll aha tuition h e-tween vetenruiri/ officent^ 
ftiutfazoologlHU, enlonwJoguU^ etc., is indicated 

It ivS interesting to note tliat at a tsetse fly confereuce held 
at the Yeteriiiary Laboratory on the 14th April, 1925, a 
resolution was submitted advocating a research station to lie 
set up in a suitable locality in the vicinity of the fly area, 
where a staff of w-hole-time experts could study the question 
of trypanosomiasis on the spot, with a view^ to the ultimate 
taking of measures based upon exact scientific knowTedge. It 
is satisfactory therefore to learn from Mr. Jack that 
question of establishing a suitable research station in the fly 
(‘ountry is receiving the very serious consideration of my 
Goveninient at the prevsent time.’’ 

Since the conference above referred to, the Veterinary 
1 Research Department has not been included in what may be 
c,ailed the major operations against the fly. But being offi¬ 
cially res])onsible for research into animal diseases in this 
country, of which trypanosomiasis is undoubtedly otie of the 
most important, it was felt iintiimbent upon it i.o make some 
effort, and it was decided to <*oncentrate on certain ldea,s 
based upon practical experience of the diseavse with a< view' to 
rendering domestic stock resistant to infection. 

Practical Observations* —It has long been known that 
game in fly areas can carry trypanosomes in their blood and 
yet remain unharmed by them. In other words, they enjoy 
an “‘immunity tolerance” against them. That they are so 
infected can be shown by injecting their blood into suscept¬ 
ible animals which develop a fatal form of trypanosomiasis. 
Mow this immunity was brought about w^as unknown, but 
appeared to be worthy of investigation. 
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The folio wing pavSsage from tlie report of tiie Acting* 
Director of Veterinary Services of the Ug’anda Protectorate 
for the year 1929 indicates that cattle^ also, under natural 
<.^on(liti(nis can bec'ome toleiunt to tryxjanosoniiasis aiirl remain 
healthy until infected with some other disease. It says:-— 
‘'Evidence is a(*cumulaiirig* iliat all sx)ecies of trypano- 
soniiasis in cuttle can assume a (dironic* forni, which, has little. 

effect on the An.s*/.'"' and migdit remain undetected 
ex('e])t when some other disease such as rinderpest brings the 
trypanosome infection into evidence, . . . It rvas possible to 
keep one dairy lierd, which contracted 7'. viva/e infection in 
Kampala, under observation. Out of 80 adult animals, 22 
(lefinitely showed ])lood infection. One death took place, 
wlricli was doubtfully a,s(U‘ibed to i.rypanosomiasis. There 
appeared to be no real diminution in the milk yield from the 
hertl. . . . In some (‘ountries it has been ('laimed that breeds 
of (‘atile exist immune to tryx)anos<)miasis. No evidence of 
such fn'eed iininunity has been found in TJganda, and The 
tolei JUH'e exliibited in some areas appears more x):robably due 
to wliai is (‘ommonly a virulent tryi)anosome assuming a non- 
path ogenic* type/’ 

It lias also been observed on innumerable occasions 
during tlie ])ast twenty years, during which the antimony 
treatment of cattle has been jiractised in this country, that 
cei'iain animals recovering as the result of treatment, having 
regained their health, can return to the fly area and 
apparently resist re-in feed ion. They too, like the game, 
a{)pear to bec.om‘ ‘'tolerant/ ’ 

These practical observations a[)peare(l io bt‘ wortli fol¬ 
lowing up, and it was dec/ided to endeavour to improve the 
method of ti’eaiinent, with a. view to setting u}) deliberately 
this state of toleramte which, under the conditions of treat¬ 
ment avS practised in the field, was brought; about ha|;>hazard. 
Under natural (jonditions the time and degret^ of infection 
and the response of the particular parasite to the antimony 
treatment are moi‘e or less unknown factors. Further, it is 
not known exactly how the drug i:n‘oduces its beneficial 
effect, whether by sterilising the animal of the parasite or 
by breaking up the trypanosome, thus enabling the host to 
geaerate anti-bodies again^st its toxins; and again the best 
imythod of applying the treatment huvS not been determined. 
Some advocate massive dcKses, others small oncwS; some re- 
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(joiBiiiend daily doses, oldiers a,dvise freatiiieid. ai; intervals 
of tliree, five or seven days, and others (.*o:nsid(vr ii. si.ifHeiei)t 
to a/pply it ](\ss fre(]ii(o.iitly. llornlyy has wrlttcMi a thesis on 
the dirt^ eheets of antiinony tr(\itin(.oit~<)i,lH:‘rs with 
experience have not <Mi<‘Ountered them. Antimony, liow('\'<‘r, 
is a poison and should he used sc'ientifieally. Frecjnenily it 
is prescribed hy laymen and is used promistnioiisly io cnr<^ 
any disease which resembles trypanosomiasis. As appliinl 
by some it is “‘as da,ng*erous as a loaded giii) in tlie hands 
of a .monkey.’' As the originator of the treatment in this 
eonntry in 1909, the writer recogjiised that it was ne('(\ssary 
to improve the method in order that regulai* results eonld 
be depended upon, and that experiments were also net'essary 
to establish a standard strain of trypaiiosonu' having a niori‘ 
or less defined period of incubation, a known period winra 
the greatest ivumbei* of trypanosomes would l)e 
the peripheral l)lood, and yielding a deiinite reaction to 
antimony treatment. It was sought to regidate the whole 
procedure of infection and treatment and to set up systemati¬ 
cally that toleraiu'.e which ocMUisionally follows tlie treatnu^nt 
of infection in the field. 

Hornby in his recent report records ‘^some observations 
which, while exposing the weak points of the existing 
schemes of imnmnisation, may yet (‘ontrihute towards their 
ultimate successful development.” Be found that when his 
animals ‘Avere kept under very good conditions as regards 
stabling, food and general attention . , . ihe untreaitMl 
disease almost in variably lun a ('hromh* (',oui*se.” lint sin^h 
('.onditioiis can only rarely he semired umhn* field (‘.onditions. 
He found that it was not necessary io ‘Minu'” Hn^ injections 
of antimony, as advocated by tlu^ writei', hnt^ ihat In^ could 
obtain premunition without any partienlar cousi{leratin!i of 
the time of the appearance of the trypariosoni(\s in tln^ blood. 
In the exceptional conditions under wlii(‘h he was working 
this might have been possible, bid in the circiimstanees 
obtaining in this country, the “timing” method is io ho 
preferred. In fact, animals inoculated with our virus die 
unless properly treated. He admits, however, in his sum¬ 
mary that “the administration of a trypanocidal drug oft(Mi 
changes the chronic state to one of premunition. By tliis 
means it is not difficult to prerounise a bovine against a siiigle 
strain of 1\ congoleme, Bovines preniunised agaimst a par- 






Fig. 5. 

i)i(nos<»fni<isis inociil.ilion. 1 nocnlaled ox al the (enniiiation of ii’eaiinonl. 


Fig. 6. 

I'rypaiioroiiiia.sis. 'riie oiu‘ o.\, inoc.ulated aiul works regularly, 

in the presenet* of hlood-sueking flies oiiher tluui the tsetse, wit.li fhe 
; aioinl o.x, which remains healthy. 
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ticiilar strain of T, congolense are unaffected by re-inociiiatioii 
witli tlie same strain, Bovines premunised ag*ainst one strain 
of l.\ congolense are practically as susceptible to inoculation 
with a different strain as bovines not so prenniiiised/’'’ But 
later be says: ‘'Bovines premunised against a particular 
strain and tben inoculated witb a different strain do not 
slioWj as reflected by tbe red cell count, sucli a progressive 
annemia as bovines not so premunised. This point in favour 
of the premunised bovine might be a factor, under natural, 
especially favourable, conditions, which might enable a 
greater proportion of bovines to become premunised against 
a second strain of 7\ congolense” Mr. Hornby’s conclusions 
appear to be somewhat contradictory. 

Strains- —The difficulties associated with varying strains 
had ])een foreseen, and in a pajjer by the writer contributed 
to the “Transactions of the Iloyal Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene,” August, 1928, he said: “It is not 
claimed that the above method . . . will solve all our diffi¬ 
culties in connection with bovine trypanosomiasis, a subject 
which is bristling with complications. For example, it is 
by no means certain that it is applicable to types of infection 
other than those caused by T, congolense^ or even to all 
strains of T. congolense infection.” Since then, however, 
experiments have been carried out with a view to overcoming 
this difficulty, and it is believed that by a simple elaboration 
of the process described in the above paper this can be done. 

A similar process has been evolved and applied for many 
years to protect cattle against redwater and gall-sickness. 
The Union of South Africa virus was found not to afford 
(complete protection against all strains of llhodesian infec¬ 
tion, and a method embodying hxml strains had to be 
elaborated. Similarly, the fact that the immunity against 
one strain of horse-sickness virus may not protect a,gai.'nst 
another, seriously complicated the methods of inoculation 
against that disease, but w^as successfully overcome here, 
tbe local method having proved protective against most E/ho- 
desian strains of infection. As far as trypanosomiasis is 
concerned, all that we need in this country is to protect our 
cattle against the common Rhodesian wstrains, and there is 
reason to believe that if time and facilities are provided for 
the continuance of the present line of research, this may 
yet be acliieved. 


D 
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Soil Erosion Prevention in Nyasaland. 


Ey P. H. Havilani), E.Sc. (Mug.), A. M.l.P.K. 


A twelve days' visit to Nyasaland to advise planters as 
to suitable metliods of combatting soil erosion proved very 
interesting, and tlie writer's only regret was that Hie (Inie 
spent ill ibis progressive Protectorate was too shori lo peiMnii; 
of liis visiting as many estates as he would like to have seen. 

Por some years the problems (Mninecded with tire washing 
of the cultivated lands have re(*e<ived pra.ciical attention at. t lu^ 
hands of the Government oflicdals and planters, and Nyasa¬ 
land is to be congratulated on the anioiint of anti-soil erosion 
Avorks in existeiu'e at the present time. 

The writer had the opportunity of visiting a number of 
representative tea, coffee, tobacco and cotton estates, and the 
varions prolilenis encountered at eacdi were of intense interest. 

At the present time, about 75 per cent, of the total 
number of tea estates have been either partially or wholly 
protected against soil washing, and the results liave un¬ 
doubtedly proved the expenditure economicaL The toba<u*o 
and coi.toii estatOvS are somewhat behind the tea, erstafes, but 
steps are being taken now to <leal with the menace on these 
lands. 

The reason for the rapid and thorougli work done in the 
tea areas is due to the steep vsloxies on whie/h this (vrop is 
generally grown. Tobacco and cotton are being prodiu'ed 
generally on much flatter slopes, and it is only (‘.omparatively 
recently that the ravages of erosion have been recognised and 
are now being dealt with. 

The Avriter Avas able to point, out to various individual 
planters how the first results of soil erosion could be recog¬ 
nised on their lands, and feels safe in predicting that within 
a comparatively few years 90 per cent, of the European-owned 
cultivated lands of Nyasaland Avill he protected. 




Fig. 1. 

Ridge terracing on moderately steej) sloping tea, garden, with drains below 
lidges. Limhiili Estate (Blantyre atid East Africa, Ltd.). 



ir,g. 


R,idg<> tf'rraciiig on In'karigai tea gardens (Hiio E.staies), showing progres.s 
in forniiilioii of level terraces. The present surface above the ridge is 
al)oul 2 feet higher than the original ground surfa.ee. 





















Fig-. 5. 

tt‘i'rn.eititr on steep ten garden Finds mi Zmi KstaU* 
(Pdantyre and East Africa, Idd.). 


Fig, 4. 

Typical iniprolected tidiacco and cotton laiifl in Nyasalatid. Light (‘olonred 
streaks are due to erosion in the torin of gnlieying. This land is lo he 
ridge terraced this \a'ar. 
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To describe the visit in detail would occupy too miicli 
space, and a tew general j‘emarkvS will have to suffice. 

Tlie rainfall varies considerably in different partS;, from 
75 iiicbes per annum in tlie Mlanje area to about 30 inclies 
per aiuium in the lower Sbire valley. Soil and climatic con¬ 
ditions in parts are very similar to conditions in this Colony, 
and tlie vegetation types are identical. The rainfall, although 
generally greater in amount than the Southern Rhodesian 
rainfall, appears to have no very much heavier intensities 
than are encountered here. Consequently the problems con¬ 
nected with soil erosion are very similar. The soil conditions 
in the Mlanje wet belt, however, ai^e different from conditions 
in this Colony. The typical Mlanje wet belt vsoil is very 
friable and porouvS and of a lateritic nature. The pore spa(*e 
is in ibe neighl)(>urlioo(l of 60 per (^ent., resulting in rapid 
per(*<>laliou. 

On the tea estates in the Mlanje area, ridge terracing 
(contour ridging) has been adopted, with the ridges set level 
(not on grade), and this system has operated very well. In 
the opinion of the writer, however, had the ridges been set 
on a grade of 1 in 400 or 1 in 500, still more efficient results 
would have been obtained. 

In this area, immediately below each ridge, a drain has 
been excavated some 12 inches to 18 inches deep and about 9 
imvbes to 12 inches wide. Silt washed off the down-stream 
fac'e of the ridges collects in these drains, and is removed 
annually to aid in building up the ridges again. Another 
fun(dion of the drain is to draw off water collected above each 
ridge, the water per(‘()lating through the friable soils. 

With ridge terrac^es without grade, it is iindoubtedly 
nectjssary to <lra,w off the acummulated water, and in such 
exceptionally porous soil as that encountered at Mlanje, the 
drain below unquestionably helps. 

It has been the practice in the past on some estates to 
make the drains without outlets, but this idea is gradually 
being discarded, and the drains, or a number of them, are 
opened at the ends to discharge the vstorm water. 

The Chola area has adopted a similar system of drains 
below the ridges, but this the writer considers to be iimieces- 
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sary, as the soil texture is of a closer nature and percolation 
of water through the soil would be too slow. 

The descriptions of the illustrations are as follows ; 

1. Eidge terracing on moderately stee|')ly sloping lea 
garden on, the Limbuli Tea Estate (Blaiityre and Mast, Africa, 
Ltd,). The ridges are level, and the drains l)elow Ihe ridg«‘s 
can be seen. It will be noted that final terraing of iJie land 
is well on the way to completion. 

The vertical interval between the ridges is about 2 feet 
6 inches and the slope of the land about 1 in 10. I^he esfate 
is situated at the foot of Mlanje mountain. 

2. This illustration shows progress in the formation of 
terraces on the Likanga Tea Estate (Euo Estates), Idu* 
present surface above the ridge is 2 feet to 2 feet 0 inches 
higher than the original ground surface. Idle ridges were 
originally about 12 inches in height, with a vertical interval 
betw’'een successive ridges of 3 feet. Final terracing is almost 
complete and the erosion very considerably reduced. 

This estate is in the Mlanje area. The figure in the 
background is Capt. A. J. W. Hornby, B.Sm, 

A.I.C., the Government Agricultural Chemist, and the figure 
in front is Mr. Snell, the estate manager. 

3. Eidge terracing on steej) hill sides is here illustrated, 
the estate being Zoa Tea Estate (Blantyre and East Africa, 
Ltd.). The work done here is very nearly ideal. The ridgi^s 
are on grade a,n(l discharge into shallow drains of briidis laifl 
dry (without mortar). 

A drain may be seen in the bae.kgroru,id as a ligbi streak 
running down from the right top of the hill. 

Terracing, it will he seen, is procjeeding apae.e. No im 
was planted on any portion of this estate befoi^i* the lajul Inu! 
been ridge terraced. 

4. This is typical unprotected tobac(*o ami coiton land 
in the JSTcheu area. The light coloxired streaks are due io 
erosion in the form of gulleying. Eidge terracing is io la* 
carried out on this land. 

The soil, a light loam, is similar to soils in many paiis 
of Southern Ehodesia, where the average rainfall is in ilu^ 
neighbourhood of 30 to 35 inches. 
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The Objects of Ripening Cream for 
Butter-Making 

AND A FEW HINTS ON CREAM PRODTJGTION. 


By F. Lammas, Dairy Officer. 


The process of ripening- cream ivS achieved by the 
development of those micro-organisms in the cream which we 
know from experience are capable of imparting- to the result¬ 
ing* butter a desirable flavour and aroma. These latter are 
developed by ihe decomposition of certain of the cream, con¬ 
stituents and by the production of bye-products (chiefly lactic 
acid) which are evssential in the process of churning*. 

(h*eam ripening- thus depends upon the care and treat- 
aiHvid. the cream has received from the time of separation until 
it is churned. Long- before the science of hacteriolog-y was 
understood and applied to industry, it was noted that certain 
tlistricts in .h]urope produced butter and cheese of outstanding 
quality, and at first this was put down to the different 
qiudities of pastures. It was, however, discovered that by 
using hutter-milk and whey from these disti-icts with w^hich to 
ripen cream and milk derived from other* districts, prior to 
its riiaiiufacture into butter and (-.heese, the same results could 
b(‘ obtairunl. 

'The improvement 'was not att.ributed to living organisms, 
as it was thought that cliemical agencies were responsible for 
the desired flavour. Early bacteriologists soon proved that 
these chara('*teristi(‘ flavours and aromas were due to living 
organisms, and they proc^eeded to isolate them, growing them 
on pure cultures, using them to inoculate milk and cream. 
In i.he early days the results were not very encouraging, as 
t'lie art of butter-making was imperfectly understood,'and 
flavours and aromas were the sole 'goals aimed at. 
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The l)a(‘illns first isolated (BacfcnuNi IdrlK^ aerof^enfH) 
was <*iipaMe of imp art big* to tlie Imiiei* high Hin'oiirs and 

aT'omas, Imt it also prodtic'.ed gas, whicdi is a sorious defoei 

ill liotli 1)11 ttm* a:ml e.lieese, espe(*ially if ihe iaJier are lopit 

ill storage for any time or expos(‘<l (o high imnpm’ai uri^s. 

]loW'ev€W, these troubles did not si:o]> the visi* of (hose e.oli^ii’es 
or '■'starters,’’ and a field of investigata'on was opemMi wliieh 
resulted in the desired organism Ixdug uKiniafely isolaiml. 
This was the Bacteninn Jarlis ncidi, which is not capahh‘ oi 
developing the same amount of flavour and aroma as the firsl 
organism isolated, but which assists in this rt\spect wiih no 
apparent ill effei'i. 

It should be (‘knirly understood that flavours and ai’ornas 
are very largely due to ].)astures, bacteria, only assisting to 
bring* out these qualities. 

"What happened in the early days, when hutier-millv and 
whey wore borrowed from neigliliouring districts, wns simply 
due to the inoculation of the desired organisms into the cream 
and milk in which undesirable organisms might havt^ pr<‘- 
doininated, and this resulted in the desirable organisms nvm*- 
coming the aedion of the undesirable. In c.onseijuence of tliis 
a sound article was produced. 

Experience has taught us that rip(‘ned or sour <‘reuin 
churns much more easily than does sw(‘ei ci'mnn, with much 
less labour and less loss of fat in iln> biitter«milk. 

The ripening pro(‘ess, with its consetjueiit foi*mation of 
lactic acid, tends to make the (U‘ea/m less viscous by the act ion 
of the lactic acid on the easein, vvhi<di l>i‘eaks down eacdi 
particle into yet smalhvr j)a.riicl.es, atitomai ically ctnuiging 
the mechauic.al (jondition of the (vrea,m into a granuhu* body. 
This liberates the fat globulevS, so lhai- In tlie pro<‘tsss of 
churning they readily coalesce a,s ibe r('^Hul(, of fricd.ion and 
concussion. These organisms, unde.r fa.voura,l>le conditioins, 
cause the production of clean flavours and aromas, and cyf a 
better keeping qxiality butter. This has been |):roved by 
churning two lots of the same <„u*eam, one of whi;cii has la-sen 
inoculated and ripened with a pure starter, the other allowani 
to ripen in the natural way. 

That the process of ripening c.ream has an effect on the 
keeping quality of the butter is beyond all doubt. As already 
stated, the development of excessive numbers of lactic acid 
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bacte-ria prodiieea cleconiposition, and tliis is contrary t-o the 
development of good keeping qualities. For butter or cream 
to keep any length of time, very little change or decom¬ 
position should take place, and when it is borne in mind that 
the decomposition contimies after churning, it will readily be 
seen that the higher the flavours and aromas immediately 
after churning, the shorter will be the period for which baiter 
can be kept. Butter then made from perfectly sweet cream 
has good kee])ing qualities, j)rovided, of course, that the 
meam has been handled carefully, and that no undesirable 
organisms are present. 

The (thurning of sweet cream results, however, in much 
extra labour, prolonged churning and loss of ffit in tlie 
butter-milk, and is apt to pioduce a butter of a ilnvour which 
the public* does not demand. Such butter would he ideal for 
storage purposes, for flavour and aroma would develop aft cor 
churning, hut the great disadvantage, however, is thai we 
have no simple test to detect what organisms are present in 
the cream, and consequently we find that in many cases the 
results are very disapi)ointing. 

The artificial ripening of cream, or the use of starters 
with whi(*h to ripen cream, is probably not practicable on the 
majority of farms wlien hutter-inaking is only done twice 
weekly, for the stai'ter requires to be attended to each day, 
and for the amount of cream handled, the extra labour is 
not warranted. 

Natural Ripening of Cream. —Tliis is the oldest methocl 
of cwcnim ripening known. Tn the early history of l)TittcM'- 
inaking the creani was allowed to sour slightly, simply hecauise 
it assisted in the (*hurning and not hecause flavoiu’s and aromas 
wcua^ im|)roved. Tliis method simply consists of allowing ihe 
ca*eam to stand in a cdean, atmosphere at a favourable tenifiera- 
t.nre for bacterial growth and causing it to sour in the natirral 
way, Tlie c*hara.cter of the fermentation in the (‘ream otuI 
the <|uality of the I'esidfang butter will depend largely on 
the types of bacteria present when the cream leaves the 
separator and also upon the treatment the cream receives 
during* the ripening process. The development of the hac'teria 
present will also depend upon the treatment tlie milk reec''*jves, 
for bacteria are always present in 'the cream during ihe 
proc^ess of sepamtion. 
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CJreani ripening tlien actually siartn at luilking time. 
Milk produced uiid<u‘ clean and sanitar’v (’ondiiions will coiu 
tain fewer organisms than milk prodmud undei* unsanitary 
conditions, and it is possible to stade tlnit when milk is 
produced iiiubu* (dea.n conditions the ba.(?teria prcsmii iimre 
likely to be of th('‘ desira])]e type. When cinam is prodmnal 
niider liigdily sanitary (‘.ouditions, natiu*a,l riptming tmiy rtrsuli 
in the production of a very s(nind (piality butter. When, 
however, little attention is given to cleanliiu'ss, tin' liacteria 
p]*esent are most likely to be undesirable ty[)es over whi(b 
the l)ntter~inaker has no control, and thovse cause ternH'nia- 
tions whicli ar(‘ harmful to tlie prodinvtion of a fine <piality 
butter, tending to the formation ot gas a,ml consiupienf 
di:Hi(‘idt churning. 

The objeidion to this system of cnnim riptmiug is ihe hnrk 
of uniformity in tlie resulting butler, for md only do tin' 
varieties of liacteria vary with tlie treatmcni ilic cream n?- 
ceivovS, but also duritig the various seasons of tlu' y<'ar. Iduis 
we find during the summer months, when plenty of gnum 
grass is available, that conditions semn to favour tlie growth 
of tire la<dic aidd ])a,cteria, resulting in tin' |>rtMlonunain‘e of 
this t.ype and in the general absence of tliosi' types which are 
harmful to iiavoiir and aroma; and we also find that during 
these months, if we eliminate the diffieultic's of (duirning due 
to high temperatures, little effort is reipiiri'd iti ohta.iuing 
a delicately, flavoured butter. 

During winter ami early spring, houu'vuM’, the position is 
reversed; coiuiitioius seem to favou(‘ tlie pnalomiimins' of 
ba(d;eria of the cc/’c//c//c.s* ty'pe (those producing gasp and 
we find esp<'('ially' during vvintei* that some dillietdiy is f'Xj>eri* 
eiusMl in ripening m'eam suffituently for eliurning, and that 
after prolonged (duuming the butter is flat or insipid, and 
moreover has little keeping <(nnlity. 

Cream Ripening during the Winter Months*— Bacteria 
thrive best when temperafaire and food supply are suiialde 
for growth. The more licjuid the food supply is, tin* faster 
will be their growtli a,nd reproduetion; tiius (‘ream, whi(di is 
really comentrated milk, affords less favouralile (‘omliiiona 
for the development of bacteria than does fresh tnilk. It ha,s 
l>een the experience of many l)iitt<u‘"makerB that churning 
in the winter months is tedious work, and tliat it rerptires 
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sometimes as long as two konrs before the butter grains are 
formed. This in most instances is due to the cream not 
])eiiig sufficiently ripe to assist in the ease of churning, the 
lactic acid bacteria, lieiiig held in check by low temperatures 
and by the fact that the cream is generally too thick. In 
winter the separation of a thin cream of about 32 per cent, 
to 35 per cent, consistency for butter-making purposes will 
give good results. This affords ample liquid food supply for 
liacteria. 

Temperature .—Bacteria behave differently at different 
lannperatiires. The desirable lactic acid type thrive best at 
temperatures ranging from 70 degrees F. to 80 degrees F.; 
at higher temperatures (180 degrees F. to 200 degrees T.) 
they are destroyed. At freezing point they do not multiply 
at all, hut when the temperature is raised above freezing 
point they commence to increase, and their rate of increase 
varies according to the temperature until ^‘optimum tem¬ 
pera tiu’e is i‘ea<‘lifMl. 

It has been shown that the desirable temperature for the 
growth of the lactic, acid bacteria is between 70 degrees F. 
and 80 degrees F. Seventy degrees F. is therefore advisable 
for winter ripening of cream, for althougb at 80 degrees the 
lactic^ acicl bacieria multiply more rapidly, it has been found 
that organisms producing gas also multiply very rapidly at 
this feinperatiir(\ 

Syitlfiier Cream Ripening. —Even und^r the most hygienic 
eonditions, when bacteria are excluded as far as possible 
from the milk and i‘venm, no difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining development of acidity during simuner months; 
the difficulty on. the majority of farms appears to be the 
absence of some metliod of retarding the development. Under 
summer conditions it is advisable that the milk be vseparated 
immediately after milking and that the cream bo cooled down 
directly after separation to as low a temperature as is possible. 

This effect may best be obtained (in the absence of a 
proper cooler) by standing the cream in a pail of water 
covered only with a muslin cloth, the sides of the cream con¬ 
tainer covered with a wet bag or blanket, with the ends 
hanging into the water. If the cream is then, allowed to 
stand in a cool place (preferably by an open window) and 
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stirred regTilarly, little difiSeiilty will be experieiieed in 
cooling. 

Bacteria when present in cream and. under favourable 
conditions of teiiiperatiire, etc., multiply at a most alarming 
rate, and if their growth is not checked by sufficient (;ooii:ng 
after the cream is separated, undesirable fermentations or 
over development of lactic acid will be the result, it has 
been estimated that the rapid cooling of cream decreases tfie 
reproduction of bacteria by over 400 per cent, as cf)mpaT‘ed 
u’ith cream allowed to cool in, the natural manner. Again 
the point is stressed, that when it is songlit to control 
bacterial action, the cream must he cooled ininiediately atier 
separation, and if the cream is maintained at churning 
teniperatiire for twelve hours before churning, no difficulty 
due to lack of acidity should he experienced. 

Tfiickness of Cream- —As previously mentionod, bactma'a 
are not only dependent upon temperature, hut also on food 
supply and the form in which this is availa].)le. Thick cream 
afiords less food than does thin cream, and as it is the 
farmer’s aim to reduce bacterial activity to a minimum, a 
thick cream is advocated. Cream of 45 per cent, to 5(1 f)er 
cent, consistency gives the most satisfactory results during 
summer months. 

It is advisable when churning is done on the farm (liat 
in summer time this should be done every third da>', and 
during winter months, when the souring of cream is difficult, 
every fourth or fifth day. The practice of bolding cri^ain 
over more than five days in the winter is not advisable, for 
more often than not a stale flavoured butter will result. 

It is generally agreed that fully 90 per cent, of (lie 
second- and third-grade cream produced in tliis Colony lias 
been affected by bacterial action. These may he desiralile as 
well as undesirable types. The remaining 10 per cent, is dui" 
probably to food taints or due to the fact that cream is allowinl 
to stand near articles liable to impart foreign flavours. 

Too much emphasis cannot be. placed on producing milk 
under the most hygienic conditions, as whatever bacteria are 
then present will in all probability be of the desirable type 
and their numbers so few that their control by prompt re¬ 
duction of temperature after separation will not he a difficult 
problem. 
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TiUTits i'o feeds siieh as silag'e, turnips, wild garlic, 
etc., are not of very eoioinoii occurrence, and wlien, one is 
conip-fdlecl to gi;ve fecnls liable to ta.int the nrilk and (‘ream 
supply, iln^ f(MMling shonld be done after and not dating 
milking time. 

Not infrequently c.ream. is tainted l)y sucli articles a,s 
fruit, vegetables, meat', <-‘tc. This is lamentable, for by 
exercising a little care a defect of ibis naiure shonld never 
occur. Milk {cnd cream have the power ai all teinperat.rires 
of absorbing and retaining such taints when kept in close 
conta(d= with article's of ibis natvue. It is tlierefore obvious 
that the dairy slmuld be used only for storing and ripening 
(O'eam. 

Utensils.- —Too often it is noticed that farmers use 
paraffin and pidrol tins for the purpose of storing cream; 
tlrls pracii<*e is not to b(‘ riHMunmended, for tlu^ tinning of 
these tins is of ilu^ lightest and they aidiially impart a flavour 
to tlH‘ cream. 

Thc^ milk huckei should be of the seamless lumvy tinned 
variety, bm’ng saintaiy in every respect. Being seamless, 
ifuR’e are no joints in wlnhdi bacderia may find lodgment. On 
the other liaod, owing to the diflicidty involvtal in the cleaning 
of buckids of tlH> jointiMl variety, the milk nnnaining in the 
seams coagulat(\s and provides suitalile food for bacteria. 

Idle opcni t.ype milk pail us(m 1 on most farms to-clay seems 
t,o have be(m designed to (*-at(di afl tfie -dirt possib'bn A pail 
12 inclu's in diameter has a di!*t:-(*at<'lnng ai*(ni of Il6 square 
inches, whereas one with half tin* o|>ening lias only aliout 
OTU^ ('I'uarter t.lu^ (^x|)osed, area, 

Th(> quality of the cnnvm a,ml tin* resultant, butler dc^iends 
gr(*aily upon ttu' uudfiod of milk fvroduciion, and in this 
respect:, it. is ur*ged that t.be article eniithHl “'Production of 
Olean M ilk,” wbiidi appeared in the Ilhodv.^id A 
Jfmrnal of August:., 11)26, ami rej:)rint(M] a.s Bulletin No. 
fi06, be <*a.!’efully pcu'used, 

SeparatOl**—If a separator is taken apai't after 20 or 60 
gallons bav(^ been run'through it, it will be found that a 
great chud of dirt and slime hiis (‘ollected on t^he outei'* wall 
of thi’s bowl and also quite a (>onsideraf:)le a.mount betwemi 
tlu* discs. In additio:u to the slime, t.he bowl contai:ns quite 
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an appreciable amount of milk, cream and skim-inilk, all 
of wbicb, if not promptly removed, are liable to set up 
fermentations. If not washed after each separation, tiie 
separator bowl becomes a source of contamination and results 
in inferior quality cream and butter—a state of affaiivs that 
no treatment of the cream can overcome. 

After separation has been completed, and while the 
macliine is still running*, flush out the bowl thoroughly with 
(dean, lukewarm water, until the water niiming from the 
cream and skim-milk spouts is fairly clean. Flushing the 
bowl in this manner removes most of the cream and skiru- 
inilk and loosens the separator slime and makes subsequent 
washing easy. The bowl should then be taken apart and 
s(*rubbed thoroughly with liikevurrm water, to vrhich a trace' 
of washing- soda has been added. All parts of the separator, 
spouts, milk float, vSiipply tank, etc., are to be treated in a 
similar manner. After thoroughly scrubbing in lukewarm 
water, the parts should be again rinsed in warm water and 
finished by rinsing in scalding water. Finally the parts are 
placed in a clean, airy place to dry. 

HIMTS TO CREAM PRODUCERS. 

The Separator.— 

(1) Mount the machine level and on a firm foundation. 

(2) Test the level of the machine periodically. 

(3) Use the best separator oil and lubricate regularly. 

(4) Examine working parts occasionally and replace 
when any wear is noticed. 

(5) Examine the spindle and neck-bearing frequently. 
The spindle, due to careleSvS turning of the crank, 
may become bent, and through (continual usage the 
neck-bearing becomes slack. An error in these two 
parts is usually noticeable by a wobble of the bowl 
at slow speeds. 

(6) The height of the bowl requires attention occa¬ 
sionally. With constant use the weight of the bowl 
will wear down the bearing supporting it, allowing 
cream to escape through the milk vspout. Most 
makers give instructions for this adjustment. In 
general, the cream outlet should be | inch above 
the cream spout. 
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(7) Drain the loachine of all oil and ilush ont with 
paraffin all working parts at leasi; twice a yoar,\ 

(8) Itiin the ina,chine at the correct speed. 

(9) Wlieii powssible, test the vskiin-uiilk for fat coiii'.eiit. 

(10) Purchase a, reliable inach.ine, the spare partvS c»f 
which ar(^ easily obtained. 

Care of Cream«~ 

(1) Never mix. warm cream with that already cooled 
until both are at the same tenix>erature. By mixing* 
warm and cooler creams the temperature of the cold 
cream is raised sufficiently for the growth of 
bacteria, resulting in fermentation. 

(2) Cool the cream immediately after separation. 

(S) Use suitable^ vesseds for storing ci‘eam. 

(4) Never ripen cream in closed vesvsels; (xiver only wilh 
a clean piece of muslin. 

(5) Keep <‘r(^am as cool as possible in summer. 

(f>) Low temperatures in the winter (;ause bitter 
flavours. To ripen cream for butter-making, hold 
cream at 70 degrees F. 

(7) Stir cream three times daily. 

(8) Keep the dairy well aired and scrupulously clean. 
The presence of fruit, vegetables, meat, etc., will 
result in second-grade cream being produced. 

(9) Remove lids of cans upon arrival from creamery, 
rinse out with water and allow" to dry in an airy, 
clean place. Scald before use again. Novt^r us(' 
soap for cleaning dairy utensils, 

(10) Despatcih. cream frequently to the creamery, and 
when buti.(U’ is made on the farm, this should be 
done every third day in s\xmmer and every fourth 
day in winter. 

(11) Do not aim at producing a high tc'isting cream. A 
45 per cent, to 50 per cent, in the summer months 
and 98 per cent, to 40 per c<mt. in w^inter givivs liest 
results. 
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Making a Garden in Rhodesia. 


HINTS FOR BP](jlNNERS AND NPHVCOMERS. 

(Continued.) 


By Mrs. E. M. V. Carnegie. 


GARDEN SURGERY: PRUNING, BUDDING 
AND LAYERING. 

Pruning is done for several reasons, and there is, as in 
most other things, a right and a wrong way to do it. The 
main purpose of pruning is to produce the utmost quantity 
or quality of fruit or blossom, but it is also done to improve 
the shape of a plant, to curtail its size and to keep it w^ithin 
bounds. Improving the shape or curtailing the size is 
usually done by pruning the roots and branches, but it is 
often more successful to cut the roots when a greater quantity 
of bloom or fruit is wanted, as in the cavse of flowering shrubs 
and fruit trees. Let us take one thing at a, timeJ 

Roses .—When tran>splanting roses the tree should be cut 
back to about half its original size, all dead wood (vut out 
and all superfluous branches or those that cr’oss oi* crown 
others cut right back to the main stem. The roots also 
should be carefully looked over, and any that have heefi 
broken or bruised in the lifting cut away. In autumn, 
pruning should be done from the fall of the leaf till i;h(^ 
new buds begin to swell—say, from May or June until 
August. It must be remembered that there are two objects 
in pruning roses: one to produce a few large and perfect 
blooms, the other to ensure a profusion of bloom, and the 
pruning has to he done accordingly. If quality is desired, 
the shoots should be reduced by half their length, and all 
growing into the tree cut away, leaving the few remaining 
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ones a double share of air and nourisliineiit. If, on 

tlu^ other hand, quunlify is prcd'errecl, very little^ priuiiiij^* is 
rna'essary, beyond tlu^ riu,noval of weak or unripeiied wood 
and shoois iJiai are ioo loiru*. 

(lliiihinfj ixoscH need s(uir(*,ely be pr'uned al all unless they 
are bein^* tra,nsplaided, when ilu^v should fa* trea,t(‘d like 
any other rose and cut ri^dit ba,(*k. It is usually (|uite sufh- 
eient to g('t rid of branelu\s that got in the way or refuse 
to gTo%v the way they a,r<^ wa,nte(l, and to tak'e out <lea,d wooil. 

SIi)‘uhs are pruned in tlie winter, in rlune or July. All 
straggling hraiu^lies should he triiivined otf to keep the luish 
a, good shapi', and if il has not prodmaMl many flowers it 
is best to pi'une both iiraneluss and roots. ''l\i pruiu‘ ilu^ 
roots a treneh should be made all round tfn^ trmg about ihree 
fe(d. away from ilie stem, and tJu* soil r(Mnove<l till the roofs 
are exposed. Idien, with an axe (hat is shari> enough to 
<*uf and not lo split them, half tln‘ strongisst roofs should 
lie euf. right through. Wluui this has been done, lill up 
flu* in>!iuvh with tresh, unumuured soil. The following season 
should produce much mor(» hloom; hut if it does not do so, 
expose the roots agtiin and out off the reuniining ones, filling 
Uf) the treneh again with virgin soil. 

Fniit 7'rees with an unsatisfactory erop, lud otherwise 
vigorous ajul lundthy, can he treattsl in the sanu^ way with 
very sui.isfaetory n*sults. Sliould the shrub or tree not 
n^spond to this rutluu- drastic tnuitinent, it probably needs 
a. elm,nge of aspe<vt, and should be ta,ken rigid- up and put 
in another part of the ganhui. 

and iyeHarines are prumnl in tlu^ 
wini'e,r and all old and weak sho('>ts removed. J'he Icmgest 
l)rajHdH 3 S ma,y l)e cut bai^k to lialf tlieir length. triple 

buds, two fat silvery ones on eatfh side of a, thin l>rown 
one, arcs fruit buds and imisi he carefully (utltivatied. Th(,>‘, 
shoot, should 1)0 cult off just above them, and hranc'hes not 
showing such, liuds cut out, a,s they ar’e useless. 

Paw Paw Trees may be topped aaid the side (irauidies 
allowed to grow, when the fruit will bc‘ produced ou all the 
liranchos and be much, more get-at-ahle than on the tall 
single trunks iisiuvlly stMui. 
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Mulberry and Gua,va Trees need very little priiuing*,, only 
the decayed wood being taken out and too long branches 
shortened. 

Climhing Plants are primed when they have dropped 
their leaves if the 3 " are deciduous, and evergreen kinds just 
before the new buds appear. All unwanted shoots can be 
cut right back and all dead wood taken out. Beyond this, 
no pruning ivS necesvsar^u 

Layering*—Many plants can be propagated by layering, 
and this should be done when the parent plant is sending out 
strong shoots, indicating an abundance of vigour. A 
'layer’^ is a branch bent into the earth and half cut through. 
The cut should start just below the joint, continue through 
it in a slanting direction, and finish in the middle of the 
stem just above. Then the layer is pegged down and 
covered with soil, and as soon as roots form can be separated 
entirety to form a new plant. 

With roses the layer must be covered fairly deeply, but 
in smaller plants, like carnations, pinks, verbenas, petunias, 
etc., the layer needs covering onty about an inch. 

Cuttings- —Roses, carnations, geraniums and almost all 
perennials will grow from cuttings, and most flowering 
shrubs, though some are more difficult to strike than others. 
Roses strike very readily. The cuttings should be put in 
about May or June and kept shaded and moist, not wet. 
They should be about six inches long and cut slantwise 
through the stem, and the best cuttings are those taken from 
wood of one season’s growth that has borne flowers. 

As a matter of fact it is easy to get cuttinga from any 
bunch of roses. Those that have been cut for the house 
should not he thrown away when they are faded. The flower 
should be cut off and the stalk freshly cut at the bottom 
and put in a box of loamy soil or into the garden in a shady 
spot, when it will strike more often than not. Remember 
to press the soil very firmly round a cutting and to keep it 
moist, and there should not be many failures. 

Cuttings of carnations and pinks are taken just below 
a joint and struck in rather sandy soil, with the addition of 
leaf mould. They must not be kept too moist or they will 
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:r(,)t l)f;vl'ore i1.iey have to strike. Eebiniary and Mareli 

is a time to ta,ke them. 

8 aJ;v':ia.s_, vertama-s, s,na|)dra^‘ons_, pelarj^'oiiiiims and a host, 
of otlnvrs niay he striudv in the sa.nu,^ kiiu’l of soil and in 
the same moiiitis. l.’'he <*nttinj 4 ‘s for tlic^se plants shonld lie' 
taken from the small new shoots, and iJiey \an‘y soon deveiop 
roots a,nd he(‘ome strong* and coinpaet little plants that will 
hloom the same year if planted out in the spring. 

Shrubs prefer a. heavier kind of soil for their (-iiitings, 
whi(di, however, nnist not be heavy enough to cake ivnd 
harden, thongh it nnist be })ressed firmly around them. 

In planting (Sittings of poinsettia, wliic'h is doiu* when 
the stalk is quite bare of both flowers and leaves, st'e ilmt 
the Intrseslioe mark which is left when the leaves fall is 
the right way np. It has been known to haj>pen that of a 
whole row put in to strike, all but three wcn‘e standing’ upside 
down—and the would-be gardener wondered wiry so few of 
them grew! 

Bougainvillea cnii tings are also vc^ry often put in 
wrongly, with the same restilt. The thorns and twigs should 
point donmwardfi, though it looks wrong, which, is some 
exmise for the mistake l)eing made. 

Division of Roots.—All kinds of daisies may be propa¬ 
gated by having their roots divided, when cwery piece Ivroken 
away will make a new plant. 

This applies a.lso to ehrysanthemums, eannas, perennial 
phlox, verinma, scuiliious, violeis, sweet William and prac- 
ile-ally all plani.s i^liat gro\v liunelrily and sprea,d while iliey 
grow, '‘riiey should Ih.'s taken up whmi ilu'.v liave finnslied 
flowering, divided and re-planted to bloom in the vspring. 

IkdljH should 1)0 takei,i xip eve.ry two or tliree years ai. a 
i.ime when their leaves and sterns have decayed, and ttu^^ir 
offsets separated. Then they should have a month or two of 
rest, stored away in a cool and dry place, before bei.ng planted 
again. It is a good xdan to cover them with sand to excdude 
the air, though watoh, .must be kept that they do not get. t.oo 
dry. If they show signs of much shrinkage, the sand must 
be slightly m(,)istened. 
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Budcfing. —Budding' roses is a fascinating job and cjuite 
an easy one, tliougli Tery few people, comparatively speaking, 
krunv bow to set about it. Choose a cloudy day and cuther 
very early nK)]*iiiug or late afternoon to do it, a-iid use eiilier 
a pi'oper budding knife, a safety razor bbule or a. very sharp 
pocket knife. 

Select a bud that is just beginning to swell, and after 
clearing* away thorns and leaves, cut it out with about an 
inch of bark, half an inch at either end, and a little of the 
wood. Handle it carefully, and when separated from the 
stem cut away the woody part, leaving only the bud and 
the }>ark. 

Now^ choose a green branch in the bush that is to receive 
it, close to the stem, and make a cut in the shape of a T 
just into the bark. Lift the bark carefully and slip in the 
bud, taking* care that it fits snugly and does not poke out 
beyond the top of the T. If it is too long, cut off a l)it 
and then close the bark and bind it firmly, but not too 
tightly, with tape or wool. The bud must be left just show¬ 
ing, and very soon it will give signs of growing. 

When this happens loosen the binding a bit, tind as 
soon as the cut is healed up and the leaves sprouting, take 
it away altogether and cut off the shoot immediately above 
the bud. The bush that is to be budded should be tvell 
watered both before and after the operation, and the l)iid 
itself shaded from the sun until it is established. 

Disibliciclillg. —Dishiiddiiig is the removal of all biii the 
main buds on a stem in order to produce finer flowers. 

Carnations and chrysanthemiims need very drastic* dis¬ 
budding, as they always produce far more buds than can 
ever come to maturity, even if they are left on the plant; 
and unless these useless buds are taken away, they simply 
absorb the nourishment which the larger and better luuls 
should be receiving. 

The centre bud on the stalk should be left and the tiny 
ones each side of it taken oif as soon avS they are big enough 
to be. handled. 


(7V> be conckided,) 
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Sericulture in Southern Rhodesia. 


MR. BRETON’S REPORT 


Severtil Ai'ri(‘un territories having* approached the Im¬ 
perial Institute in regard to an enquiry into the possibilities 
of sericailture under the conditions pertaining in those areas, 
it was arranged to appoint an autliority to investigate the 
matter. SoutheT'u lihodesia was invited to participate in an 
arrangement })y which each vStat(^ would pay a proportional 
sliare of tlie (‘xpenses, and this was agreed to. Mr. Nornuin 
Jb'eton, a. well know'ii authority on the subject^ and chairman 
of the advisory board on sericulture to tlu' I.mperial Instit ute, 
was invited l)y the Imperial Institute to undertake tln^. 
investigations, and, accepting the task, he arrived in Salis¬ 
bury on the 14th January last. Mr. Breton s])ent twenty-nine 
days in the Colony, and during the c,ourse of his investiga¬ 
tions he travelled altogether 2,307 miles, visiting different 
areas in Mashonaland and Mataheleland. 

Mr. Breton foirnd ihat the history of sericulture does 
not go l>a(‘k very far in 8outh(U‘n Rhodesia, and that beyond 
the exp(u*inumts initiated by (,h)lonel Frank Johnson, very 
little has I)een domu lie mentions that the co(:H)ons prodiu'^ed 
by Colonel lolmson arid hts friends were of fair (juaiiiy for 
a lirst ati.enipt., and wei*e reeled in E'urope and the silk 
weaved inio a, fine piece of daiimsk. He f()iin(l herc^ a!id 
there relics of Colonel Johnson’s enthusiasm, Imt tlu^ worins 
have mostly descended to the cardboard box systivm which 
ivS so beloved of tln^ scliool children. 

The natural food of the silk worm is the leaf of the 
mulberry. It will eat lettuce, beetroot leaves, raspberry ami 
gooseberry leaves, and doubtless other gre(,m meat, but 
nothing can touch mulberry for the production of a high 
grade of silk thread. Mulberry grows' profusely practically 
a,11 over ilie Colony, and thei‘e art’^ many var'ieties, but tin* 
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best for silk worms are the Wild Mulberry or Morus indira 
and the Chinese Mulberry or alba, with white or 

bla,ck fruit. The variety known in Sontheri,i Ithodevsia rhtiier 
as the Cape or English mulberry is not suitable. 

On the matter of climate. Mi*. Bretonbs visit coincided 
with the oif season for possible silk worm raising*, and lie 
had no opportunity of judging the atmosphere. He felt, 
howT-ever, during the whole of this tour that sei‘i(‘iilture would 
thrive. He states that the raising of vsilk worms under ideal 
conditions demands a period of six weeks of dry vreather, 
with a temperature between 75 degrees Fahr. and 90 (l('gT*(n;\s 
Fahr., and with a night teniperatui'e not falling ladow 
TO degrees Fahr. This period should follow imniedlately 
after the dormant sap period of the mul])erry, when (‘ondi- 
tions are favourable for a flush of tender young leaf. 

Dealing with the economics of sericuliui'e, M.r. Hndon 
says it must be looked upon as a side line, fldie t'ro|) lasls 
between five and six w’eekvS, and it may be practise<l om'(\ 
twice or more times in the year, according to lo(ial c}hnaii{‘ 
conditions. It is not an industry that lends itself to muss 
production in the accepted sense of tbe term, involving a 
turn-over running into thousands of pounds; it is iisnally 
carried on as a cottage industry. An expert [talian peasant 
rearer can produce from the current unit of one oiine(‘ of 
eggs as much as 200 lbs. weight of cocoons, which, at 
to-day’s market value of lOd. per Ih., gives him a revenue 
of £8 6s. 8d. He and his family can rear at one time two 
or even three ounces of eggs, according to the housing space 
and mulberries at his disposal. In Italy, (‘xcept in a \(U’y 
few cases, only one crop is produ(*ed annually, and the avei*- 
age production over the whole country is 114 lbs. of cocoons 
per ounce of eggs, giving an annual average income of 
£4 16s: Mr. Breton does not think a rearer in Soutliern 
Rhodesia could expect to reach even the average production 
of Italy at first, and he estimates a fair figure would l)e 
80 lbs. weight of cocoons per ounce of eggs. But the value 
in Southern Rhodesia would not he more than (id. per lb., 
the extra 4d. being swallowed by charges in getting the 
cocoons to the European market- So the revenue would be 
£2 per ounce, or rather more than half what is obtained 
in'Italy. ■ 
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Mr. llreton iiskvs wiiiit g“ood in .£2 in, s.ix wc-^eks to tb,o 
faiMiior, ami oxpr(\s8es tho opinion that the fai'iner 
would not take' to tiu' Indu8try us a. <*()ninu>reiul proposition 
nn'h:\ss some selieme (‘un be devisefl to make it far more 
attra.c*tive. This is deidt with later on i,n his report. 

i hi the matter of pests, Mr. Jlreton stales that the silk 
worm ivS vsubje(‘t. to specdal diseUvses peenliai* to the class of 
iiise<‘ts to which it helonn\s, but they eaii usually be kept 
at bay by the use of scieiititically eontectioried eggs and 
hy a, proper regard to the rules of feeding and cleaning. lie 
ineuiions that the Government Entomologist in Kenya has 
raised a su<*cession of (‘.ro])8 of coemons, and that his raisings 
have never suffered from pests oi* distnises of any kind. 

RECOMMENOATIONS. 

The following ar(‘ Mr. Breton's reiunninendations:— 

So far silk lias not been produced successfully on any 
scale in (U)uniries on or contingeni. io the Ecjuator. The 
(del silk belt of the world lies between latitxides 25 degrees 
a,ml 4i) degrees north. But in more receni years the indtistry 
has lieen suci'eMsfully estalilished in the Indian Province of 
Mysore, which lies between latitudes lr5 degrees and 
12 degrees nortli; in Madagascarr, which lies between lati¬ 
tudes 25 degriics and 12 degrees south, and in the State of 
San Paulo, Brazil, which lies on the Tropic of Oapri<Myrn, 
22 degreuys south. 

The main Fa<*ior which appears to luive operated against 
the industry in Ihe tropi(*s and in the southern bemisphtn'o 
was the neglect of develo|)inent and llie cons(Ujuent liack- 
wardness of civilisalion in this portion of tlie globe. All 
pluises of (‘ivilisatiim, as fur as we know thtun, have taktui 
phua' in th(> nortliern hemisphere, and it is (mrious to note 
that the gradual movement westward of do;n.ii,nating empires, 
starting with Cliina, has I'lrought silk in itvS t,rain and has 
left it firmly established. It no longer lie said that the 
southern he.misphere and the tropics are neglected; o,n the 
c*.ontrary, the develo],)me:nt is now extremely rapid, and I see 
no nnison why, 'under existing conditions, sericulture should, 
be (excluded from the general advancement 'of the southern 
hemisphere. 
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A-iiotlier important factor is tlie of tlie cliim:}te 

t'ompared witli the more temperate conditioBs o]>tainiiip‘ in 
siib-tropical eoiiiitries. Owing* to the shorter hours of siiii- 
shine, the earth cools off more (luiekly in tlie tropics, and 
the night temperatures consequently show much gnmter 
variation with those of the day. Silk worms do not like 
violent changes of temperature, hut the question of conserv¬ 
ing as far as possible the day temperatures in rearing houses 
during the night will be gone into later. It is an open 
(.[uestion whether the worm will stand up to tropical condi¬ 
tions and whether it will not deteriorate if removed from 
its natural zone. Personally I am of opinion that its life 
cycle is too short to be seriously aff'ected, and the chance of 
cross-breeding is so frequent that it will l)e possible to estab¬ 
lish an acclimatised race before degeneracy can set it. 

Ill my opinion the industry stands little trliaiKie of suc(u\ss 
if confined exclusively to the European population or to the 
natives. The farmer would hardly consider it worth his 
while, and the native alone is not sufficiently advanced to 
make a success of it without a concentration of Government 
supervision, which might he difficult of achievement in a 
mixed community. 

It would seem to me that a combination of the two 
elements is the only satisfactory method of attacking tlie 
subject, and the problem is in what form it can be done 
in order to arouse the interest of the European farmers. 
During my discussions with the farmers’ assocviations the 
fact emerged that labour on a farm had to be kept fairly 
constant both in and out of season. 1 take thivS to mean 
that there are periods of the year when tlie labour is psiid 
for little or no return. Now it so happens that ihe periods 
for sericulture seem to coincide with the off-seasons of crops 
like maize, tobacco and cotton. This is a highly important 
point, because I think it may be taken that the employment 
and payment of labour purely for the purpose of raising silk 
worms is imecoiiomic. However, if the labour that is being 
retained on a farm for no return whatever is employed on 
silk worms, it follows that the employer is getting his silk 
worms looked after for nothing. 

Assuming that this would be so, it occurs to me that 
it would he possible to evolve a scheme of what, for a better 
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i.erin, 

I would 

(.all 

a silk worm village. ' 

The farmer 

w<juld 

erect i 

a hut on 

Ill’s 

farm in whi(di to house 

one ounce 

of silk 


wornm; he would j^tow mulberry (‘onYcuiienily near, and 
select, say, three hoys or fj^aids to <'(dhM‘t the leaf, feed 
the worms and keep tlie |.)laee (dean and sanitary unde!* his 
supcuwision or that of his wife. Jf the result wiis satisfactory 
the fanner would (n‘(n*t two more huts and place the orif>*inal 
lalrourers wlio had learned the joh in (diart^‘(‘ of one eacdi, 
with two new assistants to ea(di hut. fie would now have 
nine labourers in training* for the work, and, if results 
justified it, a.n extension to nine huts (*oiild iindertaktvn 
for the mnxt crop. With (*.ontinned extension properly 
planned out beforadiand, and with a dtfiinite |)rog*ran»me of 
niulberry planting in advance of the extensi(»n, 1 see no 
reason why a.n (^V(urtua1 m-ection of fifty or* sixty hrits shordd 
not be possible. This would give the faiamM* a chanct‘ of 
an eventual income of .^100 a, year, with ])ossibiliii(‘s of 
£200 or £2o0, ac'cor’ding to tln^ number of ('rops ])er arimrm 
possil)h^ and the degree ot sm‘e(\ss attained. I r'eekon that 
a safe margin of mullxuTy would Ix^ 400 l>uslu\s per ouma^ 
of eggs, Imt this ratirr would be eonsid(vt‘al)ly r’{Mlu(‘(Hl us tin^ 
bushes increased in gr'owth. 

As the (levelopnKvni of the silk worm village progressed 
the employm* woidd, no doubt, find that thixn^ labourers ptvr 
hut would be too imudr, and that the work could be (dfieiently 
(lone by a (‘onsideraI)ly ixMlimed nnmlxu*. 

Some such seheme as this would (*r(mte a maitudal 
interest in the industry among tln^ Hnroinnui poiudation, and 
thtvir inteliigimce and sup(u*vision would k(H^p up tlu^ standard 
of prodncdion, while the nat'iv(\s employ( m 1 would hav(‘ a, 
sound ti-aining in ttu^ methods should tluy wish to carry 
on the industry in their own kra.als later on. 

The scheme of a silk worm village' would have t(» dc^- 
velop slowly and surely. It would he fatal to ruslii it and 
set up 20 or fJO huts direetly the rearing iti one' had pi'ovexl 
successful. That, I am given to undersiiaml, Is the tendmH'.y 
of the farming* <a);mmunity in Southern H-liodesia. The 
danger of this is not so acute in sericudtui'e, for then* is 
always tlu^ pla.nting and devtdopment of the' nmlherry to be 
thought of in a.dvanc*.e of the exteaision of the huts: but 
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it mn:y be as well to sound a note of waniinj^' in (*<ise the 
farmers’ eiithiisiasiii sliould be fired. 

At the ineetiugs with farmers 1 have offercMl }1 h‘ sug'» 
g'estioii that a modified scheme of cO“partiu>rsh.i|) might be 
arranged between employer and employed l)y giving 
labourers in charge of each luit a graduated ])oiiiis on thi' 
production of eocHxms obtained. This would give the labourer 
a direct material interest in looking after the worms properly 
and should create a healthy spirit of coinpetitioii between 
tile different gangs. 

Areas- —Assimiing that the Grovemment, if it undertaki's 
it at allj will accept my recommendations that the industry 
he built up gradually, I am of opinion that trials should be 
coniined to one area at first, and that it should be extended 
to others only when the results obtained justify it. I am 
coTihrmed in this opinion by my recent experieiu’es in iho 
Union of South Africa. 

I, would recommend that trials be confined ai the outscd 
to the Umtali distrid. There are people in. IJmtali itself 
who would probably be very glad to learn the commeinn’al 
method of rearing silk wornivS. Then, within easy distaiUH' 
of the town, there are the. three missions—Old Umtali, Si. 
Augustine’s and Miitambara, Old IJmiali has 300 natives 
quartered in its property and dependent on it, and it has 
a big native school. 8t. Augustine’s is coucerncMl with in¬ 
dustrial instruction to girls. Miitainbaru is a. good deal 
larger in having about 1,000 peo|>le under its intliKuiee, and 
its property borders on a native reserve. What is wanted 
to ('omplete the scheme in this area is an enterprising fa.r:rner, 
preferably married and, bettei* still, vvitli a grown-up 
daiigliter or daughters, who will start a trial witli a view 
to deveioping the silk worm village idea. Tlien tlu*re is 
the Umtali school for Europeans, where one or more members 
of the staff would, I believe, be enthuvsiastic. f reckon that 
about 3,000 people, Europeans and natives, would thus have 
the opportuiiity of coming into contact with sericulture, and 
it would afford the (iovernment an insight into the attitude 
of the people towards it; and if it grew and prospered, other 
areas muld he brought in gradually. If it were p()ssil)Ie 
to extend the area which I recommend in the first instance 
to Melsetter, consistent with the close supervision ue(!essary, 
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it would bo It ^*ood for I belie've that sericulture <‘au 

be run as ii fit tinj.)’ side-liiu^ to tobacco. x\, cliiuate that suits 
toba-cco also suits ■[•lie silk worm; the i-oi)ac('*o gTa^llug' slieds 
(joulcl be utilist'd in out-of-crop time for housing silk worms, 
and the twigs from the juiilberry buslies, whc^n they are 
pruned, could be used for burning* on the nursery seed beds 
to sterilise the soil. The (|iiuntity of twigs, with sericulture 
(airried on in a large way, would be very considerable. So 
if Melsetter could be included in the original experiineiit 
wit lion t the danger of neglect of supervision, it would largely 
add to the interesi. 


Ediicatioili. —In attacdcing the problem of establishing a 
nev\* industry the importajme of insliuicting the younger 
generation by pra,cti(*al demonstration netnl hardly l)e empha¬ 
sised. The Euroj)ean scdiools in the towns, the agricultural 
st'hools for both Europeans a.nd natives and tlu* missions and 
orphanages a.fford opportuuiti(^s of doing this. fa llu' <aise 
of (own schools and orplmnages, inuliKUTy trees niusi Ire. 
planted in or near the grounds and a I’earing lioiise provided 
lUiless a room in the existing buildings c.an he spared. In 
agrdcultural schools and missions ground for mulberiy would 
usually be available, and the rearing liouse (amid prolrably 
be (u*ec-ted by the pupils themselves. A dii1-i(mlty tlmt I 
foresee is the fitting in of the cro|) with tlu» scdiool term, 
for the pupils should do all t,he work; a, prineipat would 
hardly relisli being left, with a half-reared crop of worms on 
his hands at the end of a school term, nor woidd the demon¬ 
stration have any value if the pupils did not carry it through 
from start to finish. 'This is a matter of detail foi- loc-ai 
adjustment. 

The organisation of demonstrations for luirposes of 
education elsewhere tlian at Xlmtali shotild not, of course, 
b(' undertaken until the expert in c-harge of tlu^ experiment 
ill that (listrlcd: is satisfied that an extension is warranted. 

Planting of Mnlbofry.'—If the (lovernnumt decudes on 
an a-ttempt to establish the industry, a necessary preliminary 
is tlu' propagation of nnilherry. This should not be a dilficixlt 
or expenai,ve matter, but. it vsliould be undertaken forthwith, 
as I (urnside.r that tlio mulbeiTy should lie established at 
lea,Kt eightecm mont'hs befoH'^ a.ny feeding of th<» silk worm,s 
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is iiiidertakeii. Cuttings sliould he planted in the nurseries 
of tile Agricultural or Forestry Departments, wliicdi should 
lie ready for distribution in four moritlis or less. It this 
is done in tlie district reconiinended, there should be ample 
leaf in about eigditeen montlis for a really satisfactory start 
to be made. The mulberry, after it has l)e(^n distributed 
and planted out, should be pruned ])ack to within al)out 
eighteen inches of the ground. When the bushes are suffi¬ 
ciently grown to start the feeding they should be pruned 
right hack again to the same height when the sap turns 
about a fortnight before the silk worm eggs are liat(*hed, 
so as to provide young and tender leaf for the young woiaus 
and so that the growth of the leaf develops ivith the gi'owth 
of the worms. It is impossible for me, ignoi'ant us I arn 
of tropical conditioUvS, to lay down definite ruhrs as to the 
pruning, hut from what I have said 1 hope I have made 
(dear the object to he aimed at, and it must he left to 
experience to decide how best it may be iudiieved. 

In Nyasaland I heard of the ohjecdion that the mulluvrry 
developed too quickly for the life cycle of the worm, and 
that the leaves coarsened before the worms matured. Tluvre 
seems to me to he a simple remedy tor this. If all the huslu's 
are pruned simnltaneously the growth will develop simul¬ 
taneously, hut if the bushes are pruned by rotation there 
will always l)e fresh leaf. vSay, for instaiu'e, 400 bushes are 
required to feed one ounce of eggs, the cousuniption of 
leaf is exceedingly small at hrst and only ten huvshes need 
to be pruned in preparation for feeding tlu^ very young 
worms; a further fifty bushes (^ould ]>e pi‘utu*d a week later, 
and the remainder a week later still, ''rhe desired fresh ness 
of leaf would thus run through tlu^ whoh^ mouth of feeding. 
The figures mentioned are only to supply an iliusti'atiou and 
should not be taken as autlieniic. Kx})erien(»e only can 
determine bow the pruning should be regulated. 

Ill niy opinion arable ground \vhi(di could otherwis(‘ l)t‘ 
used for the planting of crops should not he utilised for 
mulberry. The plants could he set about six feet apart as 
a hedge round the fields. They could also be grown in 
ravines which are unsuitable for other cultivation. A terraite 
about four feet wide should be cut along the sides of the 
ravine twelve to fifteen feet above the bed, so as to ensure 
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<lra,iiiag*e. It can also he j)].aiitwl roiiiid lioiises or on 
ciibei* side of ;r*oa>ds leadin,f>' to them, !)T,it it should not l)e 
pla.iited near jjuhlie highways whe.re dust would settle on 
tile lea,ves. (Jn<:*.e estiiblished, urulherry rec|uires very little 
moisture. It does well in porous soil, and altliou^li it ^‘rows 
profusely in soil wiiicli holds water, the leaf becomes too 
sa,|)py and is harmful to the silk wmrms. 

(To be continued.) 


The Injurious Effect of Weeds 
on Maize Yields. 


Ily 11. C. Arjmoij), Maiui^'er, Salisbury Ap'Tieultui'al 
Experiment Station. 


Experiments conducted at the Ag*ri(mltura,l Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, during* the ])ast season dearly showed 
that the presence of weeds in maize fields (causes a consider¬ 
able reduction in the yield of gvrain. 

The land (‘hosen for thes(‘ experiments had been dressed 
with farm manure during* the ^irevious simson at the rate of 
ten tons per acre, and was therefore in a fairly hipl) state 
of fertility. All wccmIs werc^ destroycnl by tlioroujL»li (uiltiva- 
tion with a dis(^ lutrrow ininHuliately ludbre tlie crop was 
sown, and a,tter that the area was divided into twenty-four 
e(|ual sized plots. 

The original plan wuis on eight of the plots to allow 
weeds and maize to grow together without further cultiva¬ 
tion, to suppress the weeds without disturbing the surface 
soil on another eight plots, and. on the remaining plots to 
practise the usual methods of cultivation by machine between 
the rows, followml by hand hoeing to destroy any weeds tlmt 
remained. 
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Owing to mivstakes on the part ot tlie native labourers 
employed, the original plan was somewhat modified, and all 
plots received one machine cultivation 'W'heii the maize plants 
were about six inches liigli, which destroyed much of the 
weed growth between the rows. .This, however, was repiacied 
to some extent by a second crop, so that iiiiring tiie greater 
part of the growing period the weetly plots were fairly 
heavily infested, with the exception of three, which again 
inadvertently were cleared of weeds by over-zealous labourers. 

Finally, part of the crop was stolen from two of the 
‘'cultivated’’ plots, so the yields of nineteen plots only are 
available for comparative purposes. These are given in the 
following table:— 


Average Yields of Maize in Bags 'per /lore. 

1. Yield over £ve plots fairly heavily infested 

with weeds . 14.59 

2. Yield over eight plots on whitrli weeds were 

suppressed without disturbing the surface 

soil . 17.2T 

3. Yield of six plots to which thorough cul¬ 

tivation was given—i,e., three to four 
machine cultivations and twice hand hoed 19.21 


The crop was vsown on Gth December and the weather 
conditions were favourable for growth until the middle of 
March, after when, owing to the (cessation of rain, rate of 
progress was somewhat reduced. 

The dominant weeds were Peruvian goovseberr-y (Bhi/salis 
Peruviana), black jack (Bidens pilosa.) and rapoko grass 
(Ele u si lie indiva ). 

These results are those for one season only, but they 
ahord strong evidence of the great importance of good cul¬ 
tivation in this Colony, and indicate that the mulch of loose 
soil created by the cultivators also had a beneficvial eifec*! 
on yield. 
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Talks to Poultry Keepers. 


CT'LlilNG: A SEASONABLE OPERATION. 


By the Pou' 1 /I’'hy BitANOii. 


The sysi-ein adopted l)y itidiyidixals for the amiiial 
renewal of their laying: Htock may vary, hut there are very 
few modern poultry keepers wdio do noi r ,ar a certain nuniher 
of pullets to replace a proportion of the older biixls. What 
the proportion may Ix^ de])ends upon the circiinistances, hut 
in any ease it is during* this time of the year that it is 
desirable to settle the pidlets in the quarters they are to 
occupy during* the coming* scarce season. Arrangements 
should he made to pen the yonng stock as they redden up, 
so that they may settle dowui comfortably to prodnoe eggs 
(hiring the scarce season of the year—the real red letter 
months to the poultry keeper. 

The pullets should have been grown and developed to 
reach maturity and start laying at f.ln^ age of from, six to 
seven months. Tin* drai'ting of the |)ull(h.s to pemiaiunii 
<|uarters is important, and should be dom^ during this and 
the next two or i.liree months; delay in this respect may be 
uneconomical. All matured, vigorous pullets should be kept. 
Any weak, undersissed, late4iatched or deformed |:)ullets 
should be culled. 

It should always be remembered that proper ciillmg 
reduces the feed hill, but not the egg production. The poor 
layers or unprofitable birds should he culled each year from 
the flock and disposed of, not only to save in the cost of food, 
but also to make i*oom for the prcvsent season’s young stock. 

The real problems in culling are found with liens that 
have finished one or two laying seasons. The general rule 
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with pullets is to keep all of them, and with aged hens to 

dispose of all, but in tixe case of yearling liens and two-year™ 
old ])irds, some should be sold'and others kept, lor obviously 
it is unprofitable to keep low producing hens. Ih) cull hens 
of these ages, every bird must be handled to (hdermine lu-r 
value. Nature has maiked the poor producer, and the fxoultry 
keeper should read nature’s record; culling, therefore, is the 
process of picking out by external appearaiu-e the low 
producing hen. vStixdy and careful observation have secure<l 
accurac^^ and simplicity for this purpose. In order to keef) 
an accurate account of the ages of the hens, each bird vsliould 
be toe-pnnched or ringed with coloured leg Ixands. 

Wiieri to Cull.—Pullets, if hatched during the pro|)er 
breeding season, should start laying from about November 
or December. They should continue to lay through the 
autumn and winter and reach their highest rate of production 
during the spring months (August and September). Any 
high producing lien wdll continue this production well into 
the summer or autumn; after this she stops laying, moults, 
and is ready to start laying eggs again. The poor layer may 
stop laying about October or November, and the ideal time 
to give the flock a complete culling is when the poor 
producers stop laying*. Fortunately, most of these birds can 
be sold on the Christmas market at a good ixrice. 

The age of a bird influences her egg production, and egg 
production decreases with age. Age, therefore, has an im¬ 
portant bearing in culling. The flrst laying p(U'iod is the 
most productive period of the life of the flock, and tliere is 
usually 16 to 20 per cent, decrease in tlie number of (^ggs 
each succeeding year. Among the heavy birds, only tiiosc 
that vshow the marks of high production slunild be kepi, oviu* 
the second year. With the light breeds, a larger percentage 
can be kept profitably for the third year, l)ut should be 
disposed of at the end of that period. 

To cull a flock systematically, every bird should be 
handled, and if a large number of birds are to be caught, 
labour-saving devices for catching them should be employed 
A coop or crate open at one end, so that the birds may be 
driven through a small door in the fowl house directly into 
the crate, is a great convenience. The catching coop need 
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not be elaborate, but sboiild lia,ve a rexiiovable slab on one 
side and also on the top, so that the birds can be driven in 
or lifted out without disturbing the £oek unduly. Another 
convenient method for cat(duiig tin? birds is to take a section 
of wire ind.ting or a suit'ablo frame-work w'itli wire netting, 
which can be ust‘d to surround or <x)rrier* off a group of the 
birds. 

Guides in Clilling.—^To cnil effectively, it is necessary to 
have some idea of the characteristics to look for. The best 
and worst producing hens will show' certain characteristics 
to guide the poultry keeper at culling time, apart from the 
use of the trap-nest or consideration of the age of the birds. 
These are as folloxvs:— 

(1.) Vigour.—-Best producers: Strong, healthy, 

active, tame. Worst producers: Tarzy, inactive, 
wild. 

(2) Moult.—Best produ(*ers: Not moulting before 
December. Worst pi‘oducers: Ibxginning to 
moult early. 

(3) Pigmentation.—Best producers: vShanks arid beak 
pale; comb full and waxy, showing a good 
circ-ulation of blood. Worst producers: Promin¬ 
ent yellow in shanks and beak of yellow-legged 
varieties; shrivelled comb. 

(4) Abdoineu.^—Best producan-s: Soft and pliable; 
pelvic bones vstraight and soft; skin soft and fxin^; 
good depth of abdomen. Worst firodncrers: Hard 
and rigid; pelvic liones firm and thi<*.k, close 
together; alidoinen (‘ontractrHl. 

In applying the culling system each of iho above four 
disi.inguishing (juallties should be given consideration. There 
should l)e no diiticulty in picking out the best laying or the 
worst laying portion of the flock, as there i.8 a remarkable 
(.'orrelation in these characteristics in either the extra good 
or iihc exti*a- pool* layers. 

With some birds, especially among the medium layers, 
t]n3 distinguishing marks are not quite so distinct, and may 
even be found to be contradictory utdess the previous treat¬ 
ment of the hen is known. 
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For example, hens that have been moved from one lioiise 
to another are 'likely to be forced into an early moult. A 
premature moult is also caused by an abrupt chanp't;' in 
feeding, especially by a lack of protein in the ration. Also, 
hens that are consistently broody frequently show that tliey 
are in laying condition at culling time, yet their yellow 
shanks show that they are not consistent layers. The same 
may apply to a hen that has raised a brood of chickens. Such 
hens may be given the benefit of the doubt, unless the birds 
are being culled very closely with the idea of keeping only 
the highest or profitable producers, wdien those in the doubt¬ 
ful class should be disposed of. If only the unusually poor 
birds are to be sold, then those showdng uncertain characd-er- 
istics may he kept. Any person who wull examine a few 
hens, keeping in mind the characteristics of the good producer 
as opposed to those of the poor producer, should be able to 
cull satisfactorily. It may be advisable as a test for the 
accuracy of culling to keep the culled hens apart for a week 
or two and their egg production noted. 

SUMMAEY. 

Aged Hens .—Sell all Rhode Island Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Sussex, Plymouth Rocks and other birds of the 
heavier types when they have finished two laying seasons. 
Sell all Leghorns, Minorcas, Anconas and other birds of the 
light breeds at the end of the third season. 

Pullets .—vSell all weak, deformed, late-hatched and un¬ 
developed pullets. Keep all mature, vigorous, healthy 
pullets. 

Yearling Hens .—Dispose of all wmak, sickly or ovt^r-fat 
birds, and those moulting before the average of the flock with 
prominent yellow shanks and beak, small, hard abdomen and 
pelvic bones close together. 

Save these Hens. —Healthy, active, moulting later than 
the average of the flock, with pale shanks and beak at this 
time of the year, with soft, pliable skin and abdomen, good 
depth between pelvic bones and end of keel, with pelvic 
bones thin, straight, flexible and wide apart. 
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Producers’ Direct Supply Co-op., 
Limited. 

FORMATION OF NEW OOMl’ANY. 


Synopsis lind explanation by U. W. Marshall, Govennnent 

Horli(uiltu.rist. 


At a meeting* of the Mashonaland Farmers’ Asso(natioii 
held ill Salisbury on lOth Otdober, it was deeideil to 

form a co-operative couipany under the above title. 

ddie objeids of the (*oinpaiiy as shown on the ])rospeelus 
aj'e :.. 

(1) To promote the agricultural industry, with 
particular reference to the improvement of locail 
marketing* conditions ;—« 

(a) by raising the standard of qimlity of fiirni 
produ(‘e for local ('oiisuniption ; 

(b) by arranging for adequate supxilies of good 
(|uality farm iiroduce in season at I'easonable 
prices to the <*onsumer; 

(c) by preventing the glutting of local markets; 

(d) by reluming playable prices to the grower; and 

(e) by eliminating inferior p.rodu(*e from local 

markets by providing for its utilisation in the 
rn a n u facture of by-products. 

(2) To establish deiiots and/or selling ageiunes at 
Salisbury ajid Bulawayo, and, in time, at other 
c-ent.res. 

(d) If' (considered p.racticable, to undertake the p,ro- 
ducdcion or manufacture of sucih commodities as are 
suitable for l;Iome (*oiisumption and/or for exfiort* 
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Tile writer kas received anmerous letters of eiu|ii.iry from 
individual fanners, and it seems that a fuller explanation 
would not be amiss. 

The prospectus iniblislied, and already distributed to bd 
fanners' associations and 450 individual farmers, (‘overs a 
very wide field. Certain objections may be raised (ui these 
gToirnds, but the provisional board of directors has coiusidered 
this advisable, so that any contingency which may arise will 
be fully covered, and further, will not be amiss at some 
future date ivhen the company ivS established on a fionrishing 
basis. 

To ensure the complete success of the objects of the 
company, it must he impressed on the farming connnunity 
that salvation lies in their own hands. That salvation is 
complete co-operation in every town and on every farm 
throughout the length and breadth of the Colony. 

To certain persons co-operation may have proved an 
unpleasant experience. This may possibly be accounted for 
by the fact that in the past certain co-operative companies 
have commenced with high hopes and every good intention, 
hut in too large a way, with the result that the foundation 
has been faulty,. In brief, they have begun at the top of 
the ladder instead of commencing in a bumble way on the 
bottom rung. 

To many of our producers it may appear that at the 
present time of general depression it is inopportune to (con¬ 
sider the dotation of the proposed (‘ompany. P()ssil)ly tins 
may he, as a large capital will necessarily he uinivailabje, 
but this difficulty can be overconu^ if oiu* producers usv 
determined to co-operate in the true sense of the word and stu- 
tlie venture to a succevssful eonedusion. 

It is fully realised that many of our farniei's caiuiol lay 
their hands even on the small sum necessary to join the move¬ 
ment; however, where there is a will, there is a way. A 
suggestion is that they should drspovse of an odd beast or an 
article of no actual value in their present farming operations. 
This should not entail any hardship when it is realised that 
to purchase the minimum number of shares, be,, 10, it will 
only be necessary to deposit 25 per cent, of their value, 
namely, £2 10s., the foundation shares being £i each. 
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111 making- this appeal to the farming* (.*oniiiiiinit;V for its 
supfiort, it is hoped that those who are in a position to make 
an immediate (.‘ash outlay will snhscn-ibe hy purchasing a fair 
iiiunher of foundation shares (with a prospe<rt of 10 per eeAit* 
dividend). This appeal is also extended to those iion- 
produceT's who are unable to participale actively at present, 
but are likely to at a latei* date when they are in a position 
to supply marketalile produce. 

Capitals —Reverting to the company itself and its com- 
])osition, it lias lieen found necessary to have a (*apital of 
£500 to commence operations, or 5s. per share of the 2,000 
foundation shares of £1 each on the mairket. This issue will 
eari'y a liability of £1,500, which may be required for the 
jiurposc of raising loans should such a course be(.‘ome 
necessary. This munilled capital, although a possible 
liability to shareholders, will not be called up unless there 
is no possibility of finding more satisfactory means of 
financing the companyks operations. In any ease, the levy 
share {scheme should meet all future capital requirements, 
failing which, the uncalled capital will be called up in small 
instalments with payments either in cash or xn*oduee. 

Registration. —If sufficient capital is forthcoming, it will 
be necessary for the board of directors to submit a copy of ihe 
articles of association, together with any other documents 
that may he recjuired, to the authorities concerned for their 
approval before registration can be ellected. 

■'riie writer has devoted a considerable amount of time 
to studying c,o-ox)erative and other methods of marketing 
farm produce during the jiast decade. l^hese observations 
have revealed many weaknesses in the existing marketing 
methods, and, it is hoped, will j)revent a recuiTence of past 
mistakes. 

It is a tiaiism that all modern suctiessfid business houses 
owe their suc(‘.ess to small beginnings on solid foundations. 
This (‘.ourse is to be followed by the Produc.ers’ Direct Supply 
(Jo-op., Limited. Sliould the company materialise, it is the 
intention of the management to purchase all producte out¬ 
right and then dispose of it at the c.entral depots or by other 
approved methods. Agency work will be undertaken for -the 
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(iistribiitioii of locally gTOWw tea.., <,'.oifee or oilier produf'e not: 
already catered for by existing co-operative bodies. 

As a (‘ertain aBioii]it of niisapprelieiisioii appearvS to exist 
ill tbe minds of prospective members, it is tlierefore as well 
to meiitioii tbat tbe directors intend to embody the folIowi:rig‘ 
rdanses in tlie articles of association; — 

(a) 81iareliolders will be permitted to retain existing 
(‘.ontracts entered into by them. 

(b) Tbe (‘ompany will enter into agreements with its 
sliareliolders for tke disposal of fniit, etc., or tbe 
whole of their produce. 

(c) vSiiareiiolders will be debarred from retailing any 

of their produce (such as is handled l)y the 
(company) where company depots or agencies exist. 

This is a necessary precaution to safeguard against share¬ 
holders competing against themselves. It will not, however, 
debar them from selling in wholesale qnantitles to the trade. 

Overlappifig- —There is a possibility of a certain amount 
of overlapping ocimrring with the already existing co¬ 
operative societies, but this will be guarded against, 

A minor but important item is the card index system to 
be adopted in the company’s administrative work. It is 
intended to supply each member with speevial post cards, i-o 
be posted each month to his agency or depot, detailing tlie 
marketable produce which he will have for disposal through 
the company. These cards will be filed systematically and 
the producer will be informed when and where to deliver his 
goods. Fo produce will be accepted from members wlio faJl 
to furnish the required information or comply with ilm 
necessary instructions. By tliis method it is hoped t(j 
regulate supplies and prevent a gdut on the market. 

It will be as well to mention that many, if not most, of 
the larger producers have signified their intention of becom¬ 
ing members, but as the movement is primarily for the small 
growers w’ho are unable to find markets, the latter are urged 
to send in their applications early in December. 

Application forms will be sent to interested parties if ■ 
they coinmuiiieate with the acting secretary, P.O. Box 827, 
Salisbui*y. 
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111 poripiiisioii, the writer would add that his interest is 
purely of an honorary nature and will necessarily entail a, 
g'ood deal of extra work. .However, it is felt that the fanning* 
(/oniinunity requires a, lead and some sort of a.ssistance iiiitii 
ilie s(.*.heine is orga.idsed on a sound basis and is running 
smoothly as a going con(‘.ern. 


A Green Manuring Trial. 


The foII<Jtrui(j inleresfhi(j t^eporl on a green nuin ur-- 
hig iM‘p(>riine/tl Cdrried (mi in M(itobelelond ivill he of 
interesi to maize groirers in Had fxirt of (he (nd(mg. 
It should he purtieularly noted that the soil on lehich 
the trial uufs naide leas in a very loir slate of fertility 
and hearily infested )vith c(rueh grass: also I hat Mr. 
lUeice failed ap/mrenfly to give the second ploughing 
before planting^ udiieh is so advisable where ipuam 
narnuring has been pra(‘tis(aL 


Below 1 give particulars and c(.)sts of a grcnvn manuring 
ti*ial condmted on two a(n*es of hhick sandy loam (|)ra.(*ti- 
('ally played out) in 1928-29 and 1929-39:— 
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Eitpemes, 1928-29. 

s. (,L M. s. d. 

Ploughed, 29tli and dOtli. Dee., 1928 9 d 9 

Dolichos, heaii seed, 40 lbs. 0 7 0 

Harrowed and planted, 1st and 2 nd 

Jan., 1929 . 0 2 6 

Hand hoed and enltiTated, llth lo 

15th Feb., 1929 . 1 5 0 

Disced and ploiigdied in beans, 14t]i 

April, 1929 . 0 9 0 

- 2 0 

Eijcpenses , 1929-89. 

Harrowed and planted to maize, 7th 

Dec., 1929 .. 0 4 9 

Seed maize . 9 8 () 

Cultivated, 16th Dec., 1929 . 0 1 0 

Hand hoed, 17th Dec., 1929 . 0 2 6 

Fertiliser (bone and super) . 1 8 0 

Snckered, 26th Dec., 1929 . 9 5 9 

Cultivated, llth Jan., 1980 .. ... 9 1 6 

Top dressed for top grub . 9 1 0 

Reaped, 5th xipril, 1980 . 0 7 6 

Cartage . 0 2 6 

Bags . 1 2 0 

Shelled, 30th June, 1980 . 9 8 6 

Transport to station . 1 0 0 

-5 2 1 ) 

Total expenses for two scnisons £7 5 

Reaped, 28 bags maize at 8 s. . £9 4 9 

Reaped, 11 bags seed at 25.s. j I 4 9 

.•■£11 1 6 

Less expenses, two seasons. 7 ”) 0 


Profit at end of second season. £8 16 0 

Cost per acre preparing plot, 1929 . £| ] 9 

Cost per acre growing maize, 1980 . 2 11 0 

()wing to the rapid growth of weeds and twitch grass 
in 1929, the cost of hand hoeing and cultivating wavS heavy 
(see item ‘‘Hand hoed and cultivated, £l 6sJ’). 
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jjoss lop gTiib, natives and other pests, about 

10 pt'.r <.*.ent. There was no cliplodia. in this plot, and only 
a few <*ases in the niain erop. 

The seasonal rainfall was 19.22 indies, there Indn^- 29 
rainless days in rlanuary a.nd 20 days in February. 

No eharg'e foi' depreciation on oxen and inijihuneuts has 
been nuule. Oxen reasonably worked and (‘ured for 

shordd, after five or six years in tlu' yok(s sell at a profit 
suffieituit to (‘.over abov(' ehar<:»‘es and lun'din^n 

Teiny a member of the Maize Farmers’ (T-o|)., Ltd., it 
is impossilile at the jirescmt time io say whai th(‘ ])ay-out 
will lie, but J believe 8 s. per bap; is ihe price ofb'red for 
larp'co (juarditi(\s just now. 

\<\ J. Towi:. 

Nyaniandhlovu. 


Army Worm. 

WARNING. 

Whilst there is no special reason to anticipate an 
outbreak of Army Worm (Laphygma exempts, WIk.) this 
season, farmers are warned to look out for this pest during 
the second half of December. The caterpillars usually 
appear on sweet grass, and especially on “rapoka” grass 
on maize iands. The appearance of this pest should be 
notified immediately to the Department of Agriculture. 
Protective measures are dealt with in the “ Rhodesia Agricul¬ 
tural Journal” for October, 1930, page 1055 et seq., reprinted 
as Bulletin No. 796. 
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Sprouting of Potatoes by Carbon 
Bisulphide. 


ANOTHER EXl'EH11«('E. 


The 

ffdhnving report on 

th c 

su(‘ress obtained hi/ 

the (‘(ifbon hii^vlphide method 

of /ivceleratini/ the 

.'i///'(} lit i)i(j 

of potatoes for late 

iviliter and earlif spring 

jdiinti iij/ 

is hindlij supplied 

l>y 

Mr. (\ B. King, 

l/.s'o/rrcn 

Pbinih Banket, 




The potatoes were first set out tor plantiug on tlu^ '!0th 
of -June witlujiit any treatment. By the 21st of Tu1y (21 
days later) none had started to sprout, and on that day I 
treated them with carbon bisulphide. On the *{0th of duly 
(10 days after treaiinentl T received a visit from a (ioverii- 
nient official, whom I asked to have a look at the potaJotss 
and whether he thought they had sprouted sufficiently for 
planting*. In liis opinion they were ready for planting. 
However, I was not able to plant out the potatoes until ifie 
2 dr<l of August on aceoimt of late frost. Tfie potato(\s 
floweret! after being in the ground seven weeks. The »md hod 
em])loyed and Ibe treatment were as follows: 

I used an old native hut wliicls had Ihhvu plastered on 
the inside with (*lay, vSa<‘ks were used for a (idling to mak<^ 
the hut more airtight. About one foot from the ground I 
made a table of sticks whicdi I (*overed with grass. Fifteen 
inches above this tabh^ T placed a similar tal)l<n On these 
tal)les the potatoes were laid in a single layer. The carbon 
bisulphide was phued in a jam tin in the centre of the bottom 
table.' The doorway of the hut was (dosed witli sacks nailed 
across it. Twenty-four liours after treatment the sacks (nan* 
the doorway were removed. It was found that about tln'ee- 
quarters of the carbon l)isulphide had evaporated. 
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Is the Conservation of Soil Moisture 
Essential ? 


By E. G. 


A short time agt) the writer was diseiussiiif^- tanning* 
l)r()])lems with two fellow farmers—one a young* mail fresh 
from an ag'rieiiltnral (*olleg*e. The subject of ('onserving* soil 
moisture^ called forth the following remarks from the young 
man, '‘Oh, there is nothing in tliat theory ; besides, ther(‘ is 
no moisture you ('an conserve hi our dry laud, especially 
during winter.” Tlie elder man remarked, “That idea 
was (luashed years ago—allow your laud to lie as rough 
as p(.)ssi])le as long as possible."’ 

The latter is i*ight enough in a temptunte climate with¬ 
out long daily hours of sunslune, and where the fanner is 
more dependent on frost than on the sun to Imlp pulverise^ 
and ('lean his land. In a tropicnl (*ountry, with scondiing 
sun and drying wiiid, and evaporation (nxeeeding rainfall, 
on(‘ must consei've moisture rather ihan dry it out. 

The a('('ompaiyviug illustrations may help to show that 
wh(>r(^ att(mtion is paid to conserving moistures it is lurth 
hruu^ficial to ilu' crof) a.nd to tin* land. 

Ff(/, 1.—A good stand of mai>:<^ on mnv laud ( firsi ('t‘op) ; 
yi<d(l, IhJ, bags piu* a('r(n 

Fi/j. 2. —Old maize land, after a (‘rop of Ked Canadian 
Wonder lieans, 20(1 lbs. p(‘r a-evre of rcu'k phospliate plouglied 
in. Tillag(‘: Two ploughings, hai'rowed and rolled and left 
unt il jdanted (20tli Isovtmihm*) ; again harrowcMl, (udtivateMl 
twit'e liy o.\(m and tvvic(' by hand. 

Fi(j. d.—Portion of same field (JNo. 2) neitlu^r rolled 
nor lmrrow(Ml, but left in the rough until planted (29tli 
K()veml>er). Tillagt^: Two ploughings (fertiliser a.s abovey), 
b*fi until seeding; harrowed, tour (ndtivatious by oxen, tour 
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(^ultiYatioiis by liaiiiL Altlioiigh extra ciiltiTatioii was 
after plaiitino', there was no reserve of inoistiire to lielp (?arry 
the crop .through the drought of February and March. The 
maize cobvS are conspicuous by their absence, and this shows 
that after-cultivations, which are more expensive, are less 
beneficial in a dry season than a well prepared seed bed. 

Fig. 4.—Here can be seen a hist year and second yciir 
crop of maize. On the left of the ilhistration is the first c’rop 
on new land. Preparation of seed bed was good and moisture 
conserved. The plants are good and well developed. On the 
right hand of the illustration is the second year crop, which 
generally in Rhodesia in a normal season is better than the 
crop on neAv land. In this cavse it is the reverse. The soil 
is the same, lint when the land was broken in 1928-29 
indifferent and unsnitahle ploughs were used, and although 
the ground was ploughed three times, the soil was uever 
thoroughly turned over and the trash buried; nor was it 
ploughed deeply and evenly. In a season of sparse rainfall 
the previous year's work shows. To counter-balance this 
indifferent work in the previous year, extra cultivation was 
given, but, as can be seen, the plants are stunted and 
undeveloped, and the land is still full of veld grass. 

Fig. 5 .—Is the same subject as fig. 4, hut showing the 
husked ears and the maize stubble. 

Fig, 6.—Illustrates how a gi*een manure crop, by giving 
l)umus and helping to conserve moistii.T*e, c*an he more bene¬ 
ficial in a dry vseason tluin fertiliser. On the left is maize 
after Sunn hemp ploughed xinder in Mar<*h and laud (‘ross 
ploughed and liai'rowed in ApT'il. Tlie maize here is un¬ 
affected by the drought. On the right is maize with 29(1 
Ihs. per acre of roijk pliosphate j)loughed in and tlu^ land 
left in the rough until planting. The whole field was seeded 
on 30th November, and dou])le the amount of Imnd cultivation 
was given to the fertilised section as (a)mpared witli that 
green manured. 

Fig. 7 .”—Breaking of new Land, This illustrates the 
value of harrowing behind the plough. In tlie foreground 
is land not harrowed after the first ploughing. In the se(U)nd 
ploughing it is turned up very rough, with miK'li imlvuried 
trash. In the hackgroiind, after being harrowed, tlie soil 
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tiiJ'iied over in a well broken condition, leaving* a good tilth 
a,nd no trash. 

Ftg. 8.—]V(Mv land plonglnHl tii-st on tlie 14tli March, 
(jroiind too dry to permit the ploughs to penetrate more tlian 
four inches. Harrowed and rolled and left until the dlst 
Avhen, througli the capillary action and. the conserving 
of moisture by harrowing and rolling, the plough was able 
to penetrate to nine inches, altlnnigh only half an incli of 
rain liad fallen in between—namely, on 20th March. 

It is interesting to note that from the c.oniniencement 
of the rains on the 28th November to the 2) 1 st March, after 
when further rain was useless to the (‘.rop (132 days), S 2 
days were' without rainfall, while over 20 days the rainfall 
was less ilian half an inch, li^nder 5 inches fell during 
Fel)ruary and Miircli togetlier. On 28th Fel)i*uary the ground 
was too dry to pinniit the ploughing in of vSimii heinp, and 
r'enmined so until tlie lOtli March, while again on the 25th 
March the grcnind was too dry ex(a>pt for th(‘ cross ploughing 
(,)f new land. 


NOTE IIY THE CHIEF AlHinrui/rTTlHST. 

Of latc‘ years a numbei* of scientifie investigations 
have l)een (‘arried out—],)a,rticii]arly in t1u‘ TTnited States of 
America—with the object of ascertaining the extent to which 
the nniintaining of a mulch of loose soil on the surface of 
Oie land, I)y means -of cultivation, may b(^ expec’ted to check 
the (^vapoj’ai ion of soil moisture and so assist a crop to tide 
ov(‘r |)rolong(M] periods of drought, 

bbi i!H‘ Illinois Ex])eriinent Station, over an average of 
rniu^ years, it was tound that nuiiz(‘ on land ])loughe<l and 
prt^|)ar(Ml in the ordinary Avay and rta/eiving subseciuent 
(*ultiva,lions wliile growing yieldtul 43 .4 I>ushels per acre, 
wIkoxuis tlie crop similarly treated, except that weeds were 
only scraped off witli a. sharp insti-ument and no actual 
stirring of the sur-faee soil was etTec.ted, yitdded 48,{) bushels 
per a(;re. Nuinerous other experiments oher coniinnatory 
evidence that wlnn-e vegetative growth has been suppressed, 
the pres{mee or a,bsence of a surfae.e nnilch has had little 
(dfect on the loss oi* (tonservadion oi soil moisture. 
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Tlie preseiK'e of lart>*e iiiiinLers of weeds amongst a 
gro\\-iiig crop Tiatvrrall\' increases tbe ainoiint of water taken 
from the land in the |)rocess of transpiration of the plants, 
ami it is generally suggested that the suppression of the 
nmeds hy means of cultivation is the potent factor in iinx)roV“ 
iiig the crop, rathei* than the mamtenance of the soil miilcli. 
The loosening of the surface, however, confers other benefits 
])y improving aeration, influencing the amount of plant food 
made available, and rendering the land hetter able to absorb 
su1)se(juent rain which may fall. 

Whatever may he the results in other I'Oiiniries, it is an 
undoubted'fact that in Rhodesia, and, given land equally free 
front weeds, a maize crop which is kept well cultivated during 
periods of drought will show less distress and eventually yield 
hetter than one which is not similarly cultivated. 

It has also been |)roveii time and again in this (.•olon\' 
that crops growing on land well supplied with humus by 
means of a recent green manuring are more tolerant of pro¬ 
longed periods of drought than similar crops on land deficvient 
in humus. 

Oiir coiTespondenths statement that after ploiighing, the 
liari'owing and coinpaeting of either new or old land is 
euiinently desirable and is preferable to leaving the land in 
a rough and (Todd>^ condition throughout the winter, can be 
supported whole-heartedly. The latter course serves no good 
purpose whatever, while several unansweinble arguments (‘an 
he advanced against it. 

Sittce the foregoing notes were written, we hare reeeired 
a fnrlher letter front as follows : — 

‘■‘This morning I was discussing with a man—not a. 
farmer—the iisnal farm topics, and the nuitter of c-onservation 
of moisture cropped up. lie raised a very iat(u*esting |)oint, 
which I suppose v'as {|uite a natural and general one on tlie 
face of things—th(^ impossibility of evaporation to he greater 
than the rainfall. Me referred to luy article, ‘Conservation 
of Water,' in the ’Rhodesia llerahr of 8tli August—i.e., 
rainfall at Mazoe Dam, 52.60 ins.; evaporation, 06.97 ins. 
There, of course, it is possible on a sheet of water, but on 
land, from that point of view, it does not look sense; while 





1 . 

A -.'-'Xid slimd (»i ruai/i' on now laud. 
Vi(‘)d, 16^ ltaf;‘s |)(*r acrw 



KiM‘. 2. 

Old niiiVAv land aftoi- a, omp ol’ IS.od t Canadian VVnnd(‘r 
lioivns. nhis 9{)0 Uis. nor svvro of rook nU<vsnhu,l(', idou^’hod in. 











Fig. 3. 

Portion of saltier fiolil as Fig. 2, rioitlier rolk'tl mu' lian'<)W<'il, 



Fig. 4. 

On left, lirst crop of maize on new land. (,)n right, Heeoml year eroi 













Ij’iK. 5. 

>;ijrrj .sul)j(M*t a.s Fig, 4, hut sliowitig luiskoMl (‘iu,*s and llit' uiai/t' stuli 


Kig. 6. 

Showing iiow a groan ruauiivi' crop, by providing hiiimis and helpin 
to conserve moisture, <-an h(‘ more l)etiefumd in a dry s(‘as<in 
Uia.n rertilnun*. 















Iiiict, sliowuig tilt? vuluo i.if liJUTowing hoiiiiK 
Uie i)l()iigli. (^Seo text.) 
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tke great point is to so pi^epai'e the seed bed to delay oi* pro¬ 
long evaporation as niiich as |)ossible. vSay, tor instaiuie/a 
fall of rain of 5 ins., followed by a dry spell of a iiiontli or 
more; if the grmiiid is in a fit state and can hold the moistni*e 
and delay eva.poi-ation, the crop in the ineantiine may ina.tiire 
or stand till tlie. next fall of rain, with only a 5 per cent, 
failure against a possible 95 per cent, failure. This, I think, 
is fairly clearly shown in illustrations 2 and 3. Perhaps the 
Chief Agriculturist in his notes would make this point very 
(dear. It seems that farmers, when they (dioose, can very 
easily misunderstand things, as the same subject cropped up 
again, and this time by a, man who has done a good 
deal of irrigating. His conteiition is that it is (luite 
impossible to (*.on8(u*v(^ moisture. 1 can only say that my 30 
odd years of farming experience, over nine of them in Eho- 
(lesia, has taught .me somethiug different. It is not my 
desire to dictate, l)ut to give, if possible, the littie expeidcnce 
I have gaimnl for the benefit of those of lesser experieiU'e, 
'That also must b(‘ my excuse* with troubling you with tin* 
foregoing.'” 

UeaderM arc referred to the notes wlueh appear elsewhere 
in. this issue of the Journal entitled ''The Injurious Effect of 
on Maize Yieldshy //. (\ Arnold, 


SPINELESS CACTUS. 

It is notified for geneml information tliai. a limited 
supply of spineless <':act.us blades are available for distribution 
this season from the Salisbury Experiment vStation. It is 
not anticsipated that more than 10-12 blades can bo supplied 
t.o each applic^ant:'. 

Applications should be made to the Chi(d' Agriculturist, 
Department of Agricultxire, Salisbury. 
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Zimbabwe Ruins, Southern Rhodesia. 


Ey 8. C. Wallace, Curator, 1910-30. 


The re-discovery of the Zimbabwe Ruins in 1868 is due 
to Adam Renders, an American. There are many theories 
advanced as to the origin, age and use of the many buildings, 
but there are practically no reliable data available. Possibly 
systematic work carried out at known ruins In RlnKlesia and 
the exploring of the ancient routes to the (nist (a)a8t siq)- 
posed to exist might reveal something. 

Many theories have been put forward by various writer's. 
vSome attribute the work to the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
vSahaeans, Egyptians and to the Bantu. In the opinion of 
the writer it is almost impossible to imagine the last-named 
having had anything to do with the building, ex(‘ept possibly 
of being compelled to bring the necessary building material. 
Whatever else it may be, the building of such an edifice was 
a prolonged and very concentrated effort, and one cannot 
associate the Bantu with either of these two qualities. 

The Ruins keep their secret and remain unsolved. 
Being unrevealed increases their fascination, us it is in thes(^ 
days refreshing to find a place where no definite datt^ can 
be given. 

Having been responsible for all the restoration work 
which has been going on since 1914, I feel I am competent 
in saying that to erect such an edifice requires great skill, 
concentration, incalciila]|le patience and a very prolonged 
effort, especially so as the work is all dry masonry, whicdi, 
needless to say, adds veiy much to the d ifficulty in building; 
and when one considers the enormous painstaking labour 
involved in cutting* and shaping' the granite blockvS necessary 
for building the large and small circular cones, curved 
entrances, curved passages, etc., one begins to realise in a 
small way the stupendous labour and the time it must have 
taken to build such an edifice. 





of ietn])l(% Zinil){i.l)we. 


passiigo iosidc (tf Ziiitibal)W(!. 
























ZIMBABWE BUINS. 
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A coiKservative estiiiiate of the lULinber of ions of granite 
l')looks used in the loaiii wall only of the elliptic-al. temple 
is 80,000 tons. This big* girdle wail, with its chevron 
|)attern on ifie eastern side, is an imposing sight, and the 
v' 0 !*k has l)een c'.arried out with great skill. 

During rny t\\'enty years’ curaioi'ship of the Zinil)al)we 
Ruins I have lu'ver found any cjuantity of splinters or chip- 
pings (»f granit(u Tin's iiidi(*ates that the shaping and 
eutiing of the inmiinerahle blocks of granite must have been 
done from where they were (piarried. There are no indica¬ 
tions of any quany in the near vicinity. It is more than 
proliable that the enormous number of granite Idocks were 
(M)lhaded from some distance a-way and carried here by forced 
lahoui’ by hand—an almost incredible labour. 

Who the builders were and why it was ertnded is not 
known. The elliptic.al ruin known as th(‘ temple certainly 
lends itstdf to some form of c-eremonial worship. 

Thtne are no signs of any inscriptions and nothing of 
a hieroglyphic character has ever been found, nor cnn any 
ti’aci^ of a burial ground be found. 

The ac'T'opolis (a-kropo-lis), a citadel, is undoubtedly 
built on defensive lines, and whoever sehuded the position 
w'as in possession of a military mind and utilised the natural 
boulders and cj'evices with great skill. It is practically 
ina(X?essible on three sides, and on the remaining and more 
a(*cessil)le side thei‘e are distinct traces of te!‘ra(*es. 

It may have been a shive depot, a c.ollecting centre foi* 
gold prior to despatch to the coast (''Sofala’D* Nothing can 
be said with certainty. 


SEED MAIZE. 

It is notified for general information that all seed maize, 
wlu3ilier best seed or tips and butts, supplied this season from 
the (jovernmeiit ’Farm, Cxwebi, has been treated with 
Tillantin 11. as a preventative agaiuwst diplodia. The seed, 
therefore, is poisoned, and should he taken 'care of 
ac,<‘.onlingly. 
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The Maize Commission. 


The foliowiiig are the terms of referejice of the (‘ommis- 
sion which has heen appointed to investigate and report upon 
the maize industry in vSonthern Rhodesia :— 

1. The financial position of the maize growers ot tlie 
Colony and the causes which have led to it. 

2. The production per acre during* the [x^rkxl lor \\'lii(‘h 
statistics are available, with the causes and reasons for the 
rise or fall^ as the case may be. 

d. Prices received by the producers during the period 
lor which this information is available—namely, (a ) ihe 
local price; (b') the export price. 

4. The cost of production, with any suggestions that can 
he made with a view to reducing this. 

5. The effect, if any, of native production on tlie local 
price. 

6. The f(jrms of market control of agricultural i.)roducts 
which have been adopted by other cotiu tries, witli any 
particulars available of their effect on market prices. 

7. The administrative machinery required to apply siu'h 
forms of control to the Colony, with estimated cost, and how 
such control can he applied to native-grown maize, 

8. The effect such forms of control would have iii ihe 
(Jolony on the local and export price of maize, and 11 h^ 
immediate and ultimate results to the grower and t(» Ihe 
<*onimunity. 

9. Alternative methods of assistance to the maize grower. 

10. Any further information which in the opinion of f he 
committee is relevant to the enquiry. 

In addition to this commission, steps have , been taken 
to obtain, if possible, the services of an eminent British 
economist to consider the report of the commission and 
submit his views. 
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Do You Know ? 

flow io |L^;ro\v n'riHiud unis. 

flow io pfos(M'V(' IMiodesian ijinl>e!‘s. 

AlM>ui 1 lu* ^rowin*^* and curiiLO' of dark fire-eured 
toI)a(a‘(n 

Of i}i(‘ losulls o]daiuc‘d at the Jiulawayo Municipal 
I)enH>n8tratioii Station. 

Idle j'esidfs of ihe ao'ricidtnral costiiip's at: (jfwel)! 
k'a rni. 

The rnarkeis for vSouthern Rhodesia sunflower seed. 

Roirds to he ohsei'ved in cream production. 

flow to convert and utilis(‘ Ithodesian iimhei'S. 

flow' to eonstrucf r(u'ntorc(Ml hrick and ('oinu'tde 
tanks up to a (capacity of {:>‘allons. 

Tlu' iniportanc(‘ of divstT•o\’inp‘ nunTe trash after 

rea|)ino‘. 

Aljout siKU'cssfuI poultry rearinjj,*. 

ldn‘ results of the cro]) ex})eriments at Salislnrry 
hA: p(U'!nHUit St at ion. 

flow diplodia can lie <*ontroll(‘d. 

flow to (Mir(' luu'on on tln^ farm. 

How to huild a low concrete daiu. 

The I'csults of a, f(MMling’ experinumt witli dairy 
cows at R<‘dhank. 

Th(‘ inipoitant p<‘sts of citrus in SoMtluM'U Hluah'siu 
and imdhods of ('ontrol. 

lio\s to uttlist‘ loi'al tiinhers ftn* fencin,u'. 

f!on’ to fiuMl dairy stoc'k. 

Th(‘ best Uicthods of |)r(‘veniinp* soil (vrosion. 

How to make a ju^’arden. 

A 1)0at the army worm, 

Th(' <vfr<'ct of weather conditions on tlnv yield of 


m a Iran 
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Tlie siiiniiier crop experiments plaiUMHi at the Sanrl 
Veld Experiment Station, Marandellas. 

How to grow cotton. 

How to pre'pare tohacco seed beds. 

About the rearing of turkeys. 

The results obtained by green manuring in the 
Umtali district. 

What the Chief Agriculturist has to say about 
greeii manuring. 

What the Veterinary Researcli Station is doing to 
control animal diseases. 

All the ai)ove matters and many oth(‘rs were dealt 
with during the past year in the Ehodeaia Agncullural 
Journal. 

Make sure ot your copy for the ensuing year by 
subscribing 5s. a year (outside vSoutliern Rhodesia, 
Ts.) for twelve monthly issues, post free from^— 

The Department of Agriculture, 

{Salisbury, 

Southern II hodes ia. 


CROUND I^UT SEED FOR SALE, 

Awarded Eirst Prize, Gwelo Agricultural Show, 1!)30. 
Price: los. per 754b. bag, f.o.r. Gwelo. 

Send c.w.o. to Gwelo Land and Minemls Co., Ltd., 
Stenigot Farm, Gwelo. 

Quantity limited, 


Order early. 
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Correspondence. 


[No Tesponsilyility is* acoeyted by tJds Journal for ike 
vieW’'^ expre,%H('d by Gor7r.spondents,] 


''rhe Editor, 

77/e llhodema A grunili iinil Journal. 

Eir, 

The Army Worm. 

I n<)ti(*e ill Mr. Hujiert Jack’s arti(*le on the army worm 
no mentioTi is made regarding* the tinu? of the year the moth 
ivs oil the wing*. 

M’r. flack states tluit ihe moth is a night flier. It wseeina 
to me a practical way of destroying it would he to light fires 
at night, thereby attracting it to its destrnction. 

In (M)nversation with an old native who came fi*om a 
locality where veld fires have been raging this year, lie 
informed me that the kraals were hiirning out the ^^schelmsC’ 
When I asked what ‘'sclielms,’' the first one he mentioned 
was the "‘inunduru'’ (army worm). There may he more in 
this than meets the eye. 

I am, etc.» 

L. 11. Hartley. 

Wondedico Farm, 

Fort Vicrtoria, 

i34th October, 


The foregoing letter Juu been i^ubmifted to the Chief 
Enlorriologist, who eommenU as follows :~ 

I would state tliat the position in regard to the periods 
during which the moths of the army worm are on the wing 
is in reality clear from, my article (vsee llecoixis of Outbreaks). 
The position is that there is no fixed iieriod in the year during 
which the moths are active in this Oolony, The most des¬ 
tructive outbrea,.ks of caterpillars Lave, however, occuned in 
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late ])o(‘(^ir!lH'r and early laiuiary, wliieli poiriis to the luotlis 
ir> tli(\se ('as('s haviao* l)etai acdive dviriao' t)u‘ second and 
third week in l}e('e]n1)er—/.e., about a fortni^dii Ijetore tlu^ 
outbreaks ('nine to notice. 

^Vitli. retail'd to th(‘ lio-htinj>- of firc^s io attuud nu‘ inotlis 
t(f ilieii- (bcstiaictioiL it may l)e said that lij^ld trains !ir(‘ 
liardly ret^-arded as a pra(dical means of ('ontrollinp* funsls o1 
this family ])y desii-oyin^* the adnlt nu)ths. Hven nmler t h(‘ 
most favourable conditioiis lire numlnn* of tin' insects attracted 
is comjtaraiively small, and nsnally by far the' n‘reat(M' number 
caugdit are nuih's. Piir]nnsefiil (diservations liavu' not btam 
made, as far as I am aware, with this ])artiecdar inseel, and 
siicli obserTUtions are desirable; but it may be stated no 
abxiixdanc'e of thest' insec-ts at oulinary sonrc'cs of li^'hl have 
ever been re('orded by entomoloodsts in this (kdony pri'vions 
to an oiitbveulv of the caterpillars. In view of tin' vast 
numbers of moths whirdi must be on the wino- |rrevious to 
the eg*g‘-layi.uj>* whieh results in hordes of (ad e!*pi liars, 
eiitoxiiologists, wdio are naturally intei'ested in svndi oexuir- 
rences, eoiild hardly have overlooked the attraction of larg'e 
numbers of one species of moth into lig'hb'd rooms, (dc. 
During the past twenty years and more, the insect (sdleeiion 
of the Entomological liraneh has been aihhnl to sii'adily 
tlirougdi (collection of moths and other insects attnudcul in 
light at all times of the year, and so far not a singh' sp(»(‘inu'n 
of the army worni moth {Lapht///in<f (wempfa) has l>eeii so 
colle(‘ted. The moths have nevertheless l)een observed in s(ime 
numbers at electric light after an outbreak, bui ihe num¬ 
bers so attracted have been very small (‘ompared with tlie 
numbers whi(di must have Ixeen ]>resent in tlie vi(‘inity at i he 
time. 

Dn the wdiole, therefore, there appears little pi*os|>e(d in 
utilising the attraction of light to (urntrol this pest. 


The Editor, 

The Rhodesia Agrlculfunil JournnL 

Sir, 

Teeataient of Galvanised Iron TankH, 

Many of ns know of the water-proofing luiNtnre of cement 
ami a solution of common salt in wuteiu I have, however, 
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isiily (ried it for tho -Hrst iisiie this season, and tiie resuKs 
have been so striking (hat 1 shall never put up a g*alvanis(al 
iron tank agiiin \Nd(liout ecndiiig* it inside and outside with 
this siui|)]e and inexpensive mixture. 

!' had o('(‘asion io move an old galvanised iron taidv. 
When filhal, it dev<do})ed so many pin-holes and leaks (hat; 
soldm* lU'oved useless. Bet'ore si*rapping it, !deidded to try 
(he salt and (aunent coating. The result was so su<*cessfui 
that I now have the eipiivalent of a, new tank. 

Maike a. saturated solution of common salt; this ^^an he 
done the day l)efore use liy putting some pounds <d' cattle 
salt in a petrol tin and filling with water. When ready io 
apply, lake a double liandful of Portland cement—I use t !u‘ 
IMiodesiaii-made arti(de-—])ut in a dish and add tlie salt 
solutiou (ill the mixture is of tli(‘ ('onsistency of pea soup. 
Apply with a brush as one does white-wash. Do uol mak<‘ 
up too rmndi at a time, and when made, use (piicklv. Two 
('oalings at an intei'val of 24 hours oi* more are l)ett(u* than 
one. 

Smdi treatment inside and outsidt^ will imnler tlie lifi* of 
a galvanised tank almost indefinite. 


I aau, etc., 


(Thi|)oli, Shamva, 

lOtli Nov(uul)er, 1<)3(). 


d. M. Mott HU AY, 


SEED MAIZE FOD SALE. 

8-r()w Hickory King, hund-slielled. (traded by American 
machine, eliminating misshapen grain, Tmsuriiig ptvrfect 
planting. 21s. per bag, f.o.r. “Bindura. 

C. Konschel, Argyle Park, Birulura. 
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Department of Agriculture. 


WARNING. 


The GoTeiMiiiieiit desire to draw tlie iitteution of all: 
iiiaiize growers to the warning eontaiiied in the letter Iroin 
the Secretary, Maize Inquiry Conmiittee, published' 
hereunder : — 

Legislative Assembly (Chamber, 
Salisbtiry, 

15th November, 1930. 

The Secretary, 

I)ei)artinent of Agriculture, 

Salisbury. 

Sir, 

Warning to Farmers. 

I am directed to inform you that the Maize Inqini-y 
Committee has given long and earnest consideration to the 
immediate future prospects of the overseas maize trade. The 
evideiK^e obtained indicates that for some eonsiderahle time 
low prices may prevail—so low, indeed, as probably to be 
iinremunerative. 

Consultation between iny com mi I tee, the fUiodesia' 
Agricultural I^nion and the Farmers' Co-operative vSociety, 
Ltd., resulted in complete utianimiiy on ibis point, and these* 
associations agreed with my committee that tlie Cov<n*n- 
ment should he requested to <‘aution the farmervs a/nd natives 
forthwith not to increase their* acreage of maize tliis season. 

Will you please convey this information t,o tlie 
Honourable the Mrnister of Agriculture and Lamls? 

I have the honour to he. 

Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

. T. J. Needham, 

Secretary, Maize Inquiry Committee.. 

It should be noted tliat the conclusion come to regarding" 
the undesirability of increasing the acreage under maize this^ 
season has the weight of two organisations representing maize* 
growers, in addition to that of the Maize Inquiry Committee., 
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Farming Calendar. 


December. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

With a normal season the first or main honey-fiow of the year sJiouiVi' 
now be over and tlic hone.y ready to be robbed- Before doing this, see that 
all or the main portion of the frames are capped and sealed, otherwise 
there will be trouble later on by fermentation. There is nothing on tlie 
market to equal the Porter bee-escape board to clear out the bees from 
the crate, but be sura and see that the board in question is placed the 
right side up under the crate; failure to do this (and in the hurry of 
the minute it can. easily be so done) will result in the probable suffocation 
of tim bees and the loss of the honey, to say nothing of the chances of 
robbing fro,in any close-by hives. Replace the empty combs and frames as 
soon as possible on the hives, to be cleaned up and mended where neces¬ 
sary, and for future storage of more honey. During the very hot spells 
watch the liivos and provide extra ventilation, by inserting small metal 
wedges lietween the crates, just wide enough to allow air in, but not a 
bee under any comsideration. Keep all water tins under the hive-stand 
legs full of water, and see that water is available for the worker bee. 
which drinks a good deal. When e.xtraciing honey, do so in a bee-tighl 
room or verandah, otherwise the operator may have a lot of trouble from 
otlier colonies, which quickly find where honey is. Always have one o; 
more crates of shallow frames ready with foundation fixed to place on 
hives as the season may warrant; such will mean always something for 
the bees to work at, and during the last flow xdiey may be invaluable tc‘ 
store any such catch (rrop of nectar, as from tobacco, etc., when the natural 
flora IS liniahed. 

cn^ROs FRtin’s. 

^ good month to plant citrus trees into their permauent posi¬ 
tions. Ihey should on no jnicount l,»e |)lanted de.epei* tlian they stood in 
the nursery. Water each tree immediately after planting it to settle 
the soil, then hiosen the surface when sufficiently dry to check weed 
growth, and restrict evaporation; continue loosening the* surface soil after 
each ram or watering. If good rains have fallen, disc the grove in two 
directions, then sow the cover crop and harrow also in two dir(H'tions. If 
the g!*ove is weedy it should receive a shallow ploughing in place of the 
discing. Then sow the seed and liarrow the soil. All bearing trees must 
l>e kept well watered if the weather continnes to remain dry. Trees that 
suffer for want of moisture while the young fruit crop is (ieveloping will 
be adversely affected, and the any—will be of inferior qiiality. 

(Jontirme to rut) off a,11 water shoots or suckers wliich develop on the 

st-ems. 

CliOPS. 

Keep the cultivators going, both on planted and unplanted lands, when¬ 
ever weather conditions are favourable. Destroy the weeds while young 
and before they obtain a firm, root-hold. 

Continue planting maize, cotton, beans and ground-nuts as early as 
|X)Bsiblo this month, followed by sunflowers, Sudan grass, manna, pump- 
kims and cattle melons. Linsi'ml, cowpeas, teff grass, oats, Sunn hemp 
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slKJLild be planted after the other crops are in. Ensilage ei'ops niay be 
sown at the end of the month. When harrowing maize alh'r planting, this 
work sliould be done in tlie heat of the day wlicn the young phuit.s are 
flaccid and nut easily broken. On lands not yet planted t,lu* <‘rop ot we<!<!s 
should he kept down by disc-harrowing. It is a, good plan to harrow (»r 
disc-liarro\v immediately before the planter, or alternatively lo follow the 
planter with a light harrow. Treat seed oats for stout before sowing, list* 
one pint of formalin to 25 gallons of water and steejt tlm hag id seed t(>r 
ten minutes. Earth up ea,rlv phuiled potatoes. Keej) a look out for the 
stalk-borer, and top or othei-wise treat affeeled })hints. New hinds aiid 
old pastures may be broken, as circumstances peianit,^ during l)cc(uubcr, 
January and early Eebruary, and again |)luught‘d in troin May to July. 
If they carry a heavy crop of grass it should be cut or bnrtit i.o crsable 
good, clean ploughing to be done. Sweet potato s]i])s should be planted 
early in this month. Do not fail to have in a lew acj-es ol tins valualde 
crop. 

DAIRYING. 

During the months of December and January veld gi'aziug is ustuilly 
plentiful, and very little extra feed in the form of concentrates is required 
for dairy stock. It should be borne in mind, however, that ijeavy milking 
cows are unable to satisfy their requirements for milk production from veld 
grazing alone, and shouid receive a daily allowances of grain; 1 iu' la Her 
should be fed at the rate of 2 lbs. for every gallon of milk produced <lai!y._ 
i.e., a cow producing three gallons of milk sliould receive 6 to 7 ll>s. of 
concentrates. An excellent mixture for this purpose is one consisting of 
four parts maize meal and one part gromid-rmt cake. 

During wet weather, the provision of a clean dry shelter for calves is 
essential; the latter should not be crowded together in a small, damp, 
badly ventilated pen or muddy kraal. When treated in this nuinner, a 
calf is very liable to contract various ailments such as scour, etc. ^ fScjmr 
is entirely preventable, and is usually caused by over feeding, or feeding 
from dirty pails, feed boxes, etc. Calves which contract scour should be 
isolated, the milk ration reduced, and they should be dosed willi a few 
tablespoonfuls of castor oil. 

Under the weather conditions which now obtain, cream should be des¬ 
patched tu the creamery at least three times a week. It is of the greatest 
importance that cream should be cooled immediately after separation, and 
should be kept cool while on the farm and whilst in transit to the railway 
station or siding. While the cream is being cooled, it should be frcquentlV 
stirred, using a stirrer witli a plunger <attach:mcnt. Warm, fresh!v 
separated cream should not be mixed with old cream which iia,K alnuidy 
been cooled. Cool the fresh cream first and then mix thoroughly with the 
old cream. Gassiness is a common defect in the {trearn rccfdvccl at the 
creameries at this time of the year, and is caused by gasqn-oduciug 
organisms with which the milk and cream are contaminated. Tlu‘S(‘ 
organisms abound in mud, manure, etc., and develop and multi pi v vcri 
rapidly at high temperatures. Any precautions therefore which nuw be 
taken to eliminate dirt, manure, etc., from tbe milk and to keei> tbo cremn 
cool will prevent the development of gassiness. 

As tbe night temperatures are fairly high, dieese-makcrs sliould not 
•attempt to use night’s milk for cheese-making; morning’s milk |)juH a starter 
will give the best results. Gouda cheese-making operations are not 
usually successful at this season of the vear, owing to the poor quality of 
the milk and the prevalence of gassiness. This type of cheese is best 
maniitactured during March and subsequent months. 


DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Cover crops may be planted when the rains commence, as recommended 

under citrus h’uits. Summer pruning may be commenced this month. If 
all undesirable shoots are taken out of the tree.s, tlie remaining shoots will 
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receive suflkuent air and light lo mature. Kipening fruit must be carefully 
ha,rvosied, graded and jnicked if satisfactory pi'ices are to be secured. Do 
not gather any fruit when it is wet, Kee},) all recently planted trees in 
good condition; the. (irst year’s growth is the most itnportant. If the 
undesired shoots a,re rul)b<‘d off when th<,\v hrst appear, the retainod slioots 
will receive all tlie nourishuiont and the tree, will tlien grow io a hirge size. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Maize.—The first half of this month appears to be the best period 
' during winch to plant maize for the avoidance of stalk borer attack—at 
least in the Salisbury district. Hoe out and remewe volunteer maize plants 
before the new crop is up, as they are liable to be infested with borer, 
which tends to spread to surrounding plants. Red soils may be baited 
with chopped Napier fodder or other suitable greenstuff dipped in arsenite 
of soda 1 lb., cheapest sugar 8 lbs. or molasses 1 gallon, water 10 gallons, 
to destroy surface beetles, sncuit beetles and other insects whicli may 
affect tiie^ primary stand. 

Tobacco.—The enemies of this crop are in general most active during 
•December, whilst the crop is still in the early stages of growth. 

For information regarding tobacco pests, see ‘Mihodesia AgTicultural 
Journal,” January, 1928, or Bulletin No. 666. 

In general, poisoned baits may be used against surface beetles, grass* 
lioppers, crickets and cutworms. Against surface beetles, arsenite of soda 
1 lb. in 30 gallons of water used to moisten nmize bran is a good bait. 
Against grasshoppers and crickets the addition of 8 lbs. sugar or 1 gallon 
uiolassi's lo each 1 !b. (.)f arsenite of soda, is mcommended. Bpray with 
arsenate oi lead (powder) 1 lb. in 30 gallons of water against ]eaf-e;iting 
insects and as a prolection agains.t leaf miners and stem borer. Trjuisfdants 
may be dipped head downwards as far as the roots in tlie poison. Discard 
seedlings infested with stem borer and root gallworm. 

Cutworms.—Keep ground around seed beds as free as possible from 
vegetation, to prevent female moths from laying eggs there. From the 
■time the plants show foliage of the size of a sixpence they should be 
sprayed weekly with arsenate of lead (powder) 1 lb. to 30 gallons of 
water. This should prevent cutworms developing in the beds, as the young 
■cutworms attack the leaves of the seedlings, and so ingest the poison. 

House Flies.—Willi the coming of hot weather and the raims, house 
flies greatly increase, and .should be kept out of dwelling houses by mos¬ 
quito netting, or poisoned in the following way:—Dissolve 1 lb. of sodium 
arsenite in iO galions of water, and add about 10 lbs. of cheap sugar (2 
gallons of treacle) or otlier sweet substance. The mixture should fie s[>rayed 
upon brandies of slirubs or trees, which may be hung up in convenient 
placi^s where, flies congregate. These insects are attracted to the bait, and 
are eu.sily poisoned. 

IVfosqmtoes, Htable Flies.—Destroy breeding places around homestead. 
Ihnson or trap adults. 

Potatoes.—Ladybirds and caterpillars may be injurious to the foliage, 
and on sandy soils blue blister beetles sometimes cause damage. Spray 
with arsenate of lead (powder) i lb. to 25 gallons of water. 

Kitchen Garden.—Marrows, etc., are commonly attacked by leaf-eatuig 
beetles. Stiray with arsenate of lead (powder) 1 lb. in 25 gallons water, 
plus 8 lbs. cheapest sugar or 1 gallon molasses. Dusting lightly with 
pure arsenate of lead powder should give protection. Young plants of 
the cabbage family may bo dusted with pure arsenate of lead pow'der 
or with such powder mixed with up to six or eight parts of finely sifted, 
thoroughly slaked lime as a protection against leaf-eating insects. 

Fruit Trees.- The regular collection and destruction of fruit lieetles 
may l»e necessary. Choice varieties of peaches, etc., may be netted as a 
.|)rotoction against pests. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

This month is geoeraiiy showery, and constant stirring of the soil 
is, therefore, necessary to keep it loose. Seeds of perennials and annuals 
for February blooms may be sown. Transplanting should be done in the 
evening or on a cloudy day. Carnations should be kept free from dead 
wood, and climbers attended to. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

All vegetable seeds may be planted. All advanced plants should be 
constantly cultivated. Potatoes should be ridged, and peas, beans and 
tomatoes staked. This is a good month for planting the main crop of 
potatoes. 

FORESTRY. 

Final preparations for planting should be made, including hiirrowing 
or pitting. _ Early plantings may be carried out if the season is a. good 
one. Planting should be carried out on dull, rainy days, or failing sucli 
days, late in the afternoons. Great cai*e should be exercised in planting 
out to avoid bending the tap mot, and to set the trees in the ground 
at the same level as they vrere in the seed bed or tray. Late sowings 
of Cedrela toona seed may fie made. 


POULTRY. 


The poultry keeper should take precautions whereby the wet weather 
will not alfect his birds' health and their laying powers. All houses 
must be absolutely watertight, the floor raised well above the level of 
the surrounding ground, thus preventing water seeping in and making it 
damp. The birds themselves should not get wet, and no pools of water 
should be seen in the runs. Foodstuffs also must be kept absolutely dry. 

Many birds will at present be moulting; these require special treatment 
to bring them through it quickly, and if possible keep them in lay during 
tme period. A pamphlet on this can be obtained from the Poultry Expert 
Department of Agriculture. This lack of attention to the birds during the 
moult IS one of the^ causes of the scarcity of eggs at this season. There 
prop^ poultry keepers w'ould only look after their birds 


mtciid disposing of their turkeys for killing at Gliristnia.s 
must avoid cooping them up, as is done when fattening fowls, for thev 

and in 

addition to their usual evening feed of maize, during the first week 
of wheat or maize in the morning, and during the 
0"® containing, in addition 
°n “®“®> ®°™® crushed monkey nuts or sunflower seeds. Plenty 
ot thick milk and chopped-up onions or onion tops should also be given. * 

Those who go in for ducks should feed well and got as many to market¬ 
able size as possible by Ghristma.s, when they usually fetch good prices. 
They should be kept in a small run; nearly all their food should 
be wet m^h, bran, pollard, maize meal, meat meal and milk, as 
much as they will eat three times a day, i.e., they should praotioallv be 
allowed to spend their existence eating and sleeping. Big duck l.reeders 

giten frsunrilr’’*^ ^t 10 p.ra.,\nd the first meal ie 


STOCK. 

cattle should not require any attention beyond dip- 
fifrip b\v stock that are in weak condition will be the beUer for a 

streneth^ The hn?U^ k'" M °i ™®'*® ^t night until they have regained 
S bulls should be returned to the herd either at the end 

should be remembered that the better 
nf a tn for their work the more hope there is 

made reason also every effort should be 

made to have all the female stock in strong condition. Dairymen will And 
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that as the grass becomes lush and rank a supply of sweet veld hay, tefi 
hay or, say, three pounds of crushed maize given in the sheds at night 
will enhance both the quality and quantity of the milk. This will be 
found to be the case more particularly in districts of heavy rainfall. 
Milch cows should be protected as much as possible from cold rains and 
hot sun. Yarding all night in n clean kraal provided with a simple lean-to 
shed well bedded up will be found to be very beneficial in seasons ol 
protracted rainfall. The calf pen should be kept clean, dry and sweet,^ 
and young calves will be better kept in durixig very hot or very wet 
weather. Dipping should be regularly attended to. 

Sheep.—Graze on the higher lands, keeping the kraals clean, dry and 
airy, and watch for ticks. 

TOBACCO. 

Continue preparation of land. The best results are obtained by trans¬ 
planting on well prepared soil. Transplanting should be pushed on with 
as fast as transplants and climatic conditions will allow’. As soon as plants 
begin to grow, go over the field and fill in all missing hills with strong 
selected plants, arid_ then apply fertiliser to hasten growth and ensure early 
maturity. Cultivation sliould ]»e commenced as soon as the plants start 
growing, especially on sandy soils. The crust caused by heavy rains should 
be pulverised through cultivation as soon as the surface soil is dry enough 
for tillage; this gives the young plants the benefit of the moisture stored 
in the soil. Do not neglect the late sown seed bed.s. Make every effort 
to finish transplanting before the end of the month, .so that the crop will 
be liarve.steci before dry, cool weather begins, 

VhrrEHINARY. 

Occasional cases of liorse-sickness may occur during this month. With 
the great increase in tic^ks, due to the heat and moisture, cases of redwater 
and gall-sickness may l)e expected, more especially amongst Colonial stock 
imported since the last rainy season. The cool weather which frequently 
follows the early rains is an e.xnellent time for castrating calves and othea' 
animals. 

WEATHER.. 

In Mashonaland the rainfall during this month varies from eight inches 
along the eastern border to six inches in the west. In Matabeleland it 
varies from five-and-a-half inches in the w^est to four-ancl-a-half inches in 
the south. Considerable divergencies from these normals may occur in 
individual^ seasons, but on the whole this month is the most regular in 
its behaviour. Very heavy downpours may be looked for, and it is well 
to^ be provided by drains and ditches against the effects of very heavy 
rain storms. A dry spell about Christmas time is a very frequent, though 
not invariable, event in Rhodesia. This partial drought may last only a 
fortnight, or may extend to six weeks, in the latter event often causing 
some anxiety regarding young crops, es|)ecially those not yet through the 
ground. The best means of meeting this conditioxi of the weather is by 
frequent surface cultivation by harrow or horse hoe to preserve a loose 
soil mulch on the surface and prevent losses of soil moisture by 
evaporation. 


January. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

This month is a slack one for actual hive work. Each hive should 
continue to be carefully watched to see that any attempt by the wax moth 
to gain a footing is at once stopped. In the great heat of this month, see 
that proper ventilation is supplied, as well as enough water. 'Th'ecautions 
against the depredations of white and other ants should also be watched 
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daily. Where possible, examine now and again the brood chamber for 

queen cells, and destroy them if not wanted._ Reqiicemng can be done 
where desired on the uniting system, if the apiarist does not know of the 
better plan of rearing his own queens. In the workshop have a- spare luvc 
or two complete and ready for occupation, well painted, lor any now 
swarms that .may he required in the corning months, i hough tlio secamd 
honey flow of tlie season is not due to start until about JMsirch or Apidl, 
there siiould be ample stores coming in meanwhile to keep all hoes tmsy in 
breeding, nursing, and bringing the liive generally to full^ st.rengtli for 

the winter, as well as fur their own daily food supplies. 1.liei’e will not 

be enough honey coming in now for surplus purposes, therefore see that 
the supers are not left on the hives to a greater degree than io give the 
inmates plenty of room to loaf in. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

The planting of citrus ti-ees should be completed if possible by the 
end of the month, for trees planted later may not harden up before the 
winter: they then become susceptible to winter injury from cold. This 
month is the best one for planting shelter belts to protect all varieties 
of fruit trees from the prevailing dry winds. Cover or green crops may 
he planted during this month; if the grove has been over-rnn witii grass 
or weeds, sow the cover crop seed more thickly. Tins will assist in 

smothering future weed growth. Continue suppressing any undesirable 
•shoots that may develop on the tree trunk or other parts of the tree. 
Drain any depressions that allow rain or irrigation water to accumulate 
at th.e base of the trees, for trees pei'initted to stand in wjiter will speedily 
fall victims to disease or pest injury. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Continue planting cover or green crops between the trees. These crops 
may then be turned und«r towards the end of the rainy season to furnish 
the necessary hurnns. 

Summer pruning may be coutinuecl. Rub or break off any undesira-ble 
shoots that have a tendency to crowd each other; suppress all growths 
on the main ‘stem from the ground level up to the main arms of the 
tree, for tiiese are unnecessary. If next year’s fruit crop is to be of 
good size and quality, the inner fruiting wood of a tree must receive 
sufficient air ancl light to mature fully. If the new growth is too dense 
it will prevent the fruiting wood from maturing, and poor crops will be 
the result. The thinning out of the summer growth will overcome this 
crowding and weakening of the fruiting wood. 

Many fruits will lie ripening during the month. Do not permit the 
fruit to become ovei*-ripe on the trees; I’ather liarvest it at the correct 
stage and store or sell the surplus. 

Plant shelter trees if the orchard is ext>osed to the prevailing winds, 
as good crops of fruit cannot be expected frtun inadequately protethasd 
fruit trees. 

CROPS. 

If not already sown, put in the ensilage arid fodder crops at unco, 
such as maize and legumes, oats a.nd other hay grass crops. Sow short 
season crops like haricot beans, linseed, buckwheat, peas, summer oats, 
gram and mung bean. Plant out grasses and kndzu vine for pasture. 
Ridge, potatoes and cultivate thoroughly. Main ci'op can still he planted. 
Quick growing green mamiriiig crops, such as eowpeas, soya beans and 
sunn hemp, may still be sown this month. Barth np ground nuts so 
that a small amount of loose soil is thrown over the crowns of the plants. 
This assists the formation of nuts. If not already done and where prac¬ 
tised, legumes or long season oats such as Algerian can be sowm under 
the maize crop for grazing and to add nitrogen and humus to the soil. 
Cultivate all growing crops well, and thoroughly eradicate weeds. OveiTianl 
all hay-making implements and ploughs and get in thorough repair in 
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prepiiraiioii i’m* the luiyiiiiLjr ;ju(! ploiigliing seasons. Kridea-vour to mow 
grass fields f^arly for hay and litter, aVKl to oiitain second cutting for 
hay in April. Fallowed lainls or fields not yet planted ma,y he dise- 
liarrowed or jrlonglied to j)revent w(H>ds from seeding. Mow" gra.ss paddocks 
infested witli annual wee«ls to pj'e-vent the weeds seeding. Prevent 
.Mexican marigold and otlier noxious weeds se.«Mlijig liy hoeit)g or pidliiig 
out tlie plants hy inmd. Keep a, sharp look-out for" rnai/e stalk l)orer. 
Gut off the. to|)S of infested plants or ti'eat them with a. recognised chemical 
prt^pa,ration. If to{)ping is {>racti.s(‘d, i‘(‘move to}>s from land, ami l)ury, 
burn or feed tiiem at onc(‘ to faa'iii stock. Watcli the niaizB lands for 
witch weed. Prevent witdi weed plants fi'om seeding hy cultivation and 
hy liand-puliing the }jiants. IMa.ke as much manure as possilrlc l>y placing 
grass a!id litter in cattle kraals, pig .sties and stables. If tliere is stumping 
and clearing to he done, pusli on with it. Fiideawonr to get a,s much 
of the new virgin land as possible Innken up during tins and the two 
following months. 

DAMIVING. 

(See December.) 

KNTOMOIXXJIGAL. 

.l/o/:r. - hate fda.nted maize, })a,rticnlarly cr(>},)s planted after the New 
Yca.r, nr(‘. fve<|uently att.axtked hy the maize stalk borer (/h Full.) in 

distriets where this {xrst is jn’evalent. Mdie yield of grain from Innivily 
at()a<‘ke<l stands is usually \’ery low, and such (*ro]).s are most ei*onorni<;a(lly 
used as ensilage. I^ants attacked a,re ea.sily <jetected in the fields, as the 
mnvly hat(died caterpillars eat (he young lea.ves before ente»*ing the stalk, 
h’op dressing with a suitable. ins(s‘ticide should he employed to enstu'e a 
good yield. Tliere are seveiad insecticides wiiich can he used for top 
drtvssing whiiT kill tht' young caterpilhirs without causing severe injury 
to the plant. Kerol, Kyjnac or Mycol used at a. dilution of 1 in 300, or 
Pulvex, I in 64 gallons of water, give satisfactory results. A new prepara¬ 
tion, Derrisol, is Irigidy recommended )>y the manufacturei's at 1 in 1,000, 
anti is stated to he quite innocuous to the phuits. Tlie liquid should l>e 
poured into the funnel-shaived cuj) formed hy tlie young leaves. Only tlioso 
fdants showing attack are usually treated. With a, light it)festation, one 
native ca.n tre<d ahoni five a,eres per day. Several treatments itiay he 
necessau'y. Young maize fiiants up to six weedcs tild tnui lie treated by 
cutting the jilant below’ the point attaeked. The portions mit off timst 
be removed from tlie lands. 

Various leaf-eating insects (including tlie snout beetle (7'on//a//Vas 
di'H/nirfoi’), surfacl^ heetl(‘s, grasshoppers, etc.) attack yonng latt‘ 

planted maize, 

The atfiU'k by tlie snout, laudh' nuiy lie very sevm-cn If tluM't^. is t.itmp 
it is <»ften atlvisahle to harrow in tlie old tanp, t.reut thc^ land with poison 
bait a.nd re jilant, or poison liait may be used witlmut rtnnoving tlie 
<'rop. Th<‘ best carrier for jioison bait is chopped Napier fodder or some 
other green succulent grass, including maize itself; failing this, nuuze or 
wdmat bran may he used. The currier is thoroughly covered oi’ impregnated 
wii.h a. solution of arseuite of soda 1 Ih,, niohisses 1^ gallons, oi' cheapest 
sugar 8 Ihs., water 10 gtdlons, and hroadeavsi. ddie clixuipest arseuitf*. of 
s<i(la to (unploy is locust poison, dilutetl 1 in 200, and equivident. (pianiity 
of sweetening agent jidded, 'fhe best results are obtained if the broad 
<‘a,sting is done in tlie evening, as tin* hot sun dries up the liait too 
quickly and renders it unattractive to tlie heethrs. 

Army Worm (,///////n nuiy put in an appearance during 

the latter lialf of December, and ii shai’j) look-out should he kept for the 
eaterpillars, esjieeially on swecd. gra.sses Tieur the maize lands and on 
“rapoko grass'' (AVcesb/r intlira) on the lands. (See lUtodcaia Aifi'iciiihirdi 
Journal^ October, 1930, page 1055.) 

Hlark Bcidlv.- Iloth hirva? and adults of this beetle are active 

during tiliis month. Hand collecting of the adults is tlu' only praetiisil 
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procedure. For further control measures, see Jihodesia Agricidfimil JouriKd, 
Februiuy and April, 1925. 

Potafofis .—This crop, if attacked hy leaf-eating ladybirds, blister 
beetles or other leaf-eating insects, may be sprayed witli arsenate of h^ad 
(powder), at the rate of i lb. in 25 gallons of water. This poison may 
be combined with Bordeaux Mixture when spraying against early IvHght. 
To protect potatoes from potato tuber moth, the rows should be ridged 
deeply and the tubers kept covered with soil. 

Tohacco.—Toh&cco in the field is attacked by many insects^^during 
this month, and growers should keep a copy of Bulletin No, 665, “Tohaeco 
Pests of Rhodesia,” handy for I'eference, or refer to Rhodeda Agricnltimd 
Journal for January, 1921 The following very brief account of the more 
common insect pests attacking this crop may help the grower who cannot 
consult the above-mentioned bulletin. 

Outnoorms .—Keep all lands free from weeds up to the time of 
planting out. 

Ste.m Borer .—All seedlings showing the characteristic swelling should 
be destroyed by fire. Plants in the field should he destroyed and replaced, 
or the plant may be cut ofi* below the swelling and one sucker encouraged 
to grow. The latter procedui'e needs to l)e carried out early. 

Jjeaf Miner .—All primings should be destroyed, and infected leaves 
may be picked off. 

Seed Beds .—Seed beds which are no longer required should be cleaned 
up and not allowed to become a breeding ground to infest the fields. Beds 
in use should be kept properly covered with limbo and sprayed weekly 
with arsenate of lead, 1 lb. in 30 gallons of water. 

Wire Worms {Trachynotus spp.).—Several species of wire worms 
attack this crop during January, particnlaidy on sandy soils. It is now 
too late to attempt control. Control depends upon the accurfite timing 
of the emergence of the adult Imetle and poisoning witli a pmison ha-it. 
Emergence usually takes place late in April or in early May. The bait 
consists of maize meal or bran poisoned with arsenite of ' soda (locust 
poison, 1-200). The bait is made up into halls, scattered about tlie lands. 
The balls should 1)6 covered with leaves, to give attractive shade and to 
assist in keeping the bait moist. Moisture should be added when necessary. 

Surface Beetles (Zophoses spp., (ronocephalmm sp.).—“The .same control 
measures apply as for wire worm. Baits recommended against wire worm 
can be applied during January. No sweetening matter is necessary. 

Bud Worm (Beliothis obsohta ).—Destroy all caterpillars by fiand 
during “topping,” Examine all bagged seed heads weekly and* destroy 
any caterpillars discovered. 

Other Leaf-Eating (Jaierpillars.---A bad attack in the field may l>e 
controlled by spraying with arsenate of lead (powder), 1 lb, to 30 gallons 
of water. A knapsack spray pump with a cyclone nozzle is necessary. 
Hand picking may be employed. 

Bea^iSf Oowpeas, etc .—Haricot beans and cowpeas are liable to attack 
by the stem maggot {Agrorm/za sp.). This small fly deposits its eggs in 
the young leaves, often within a few days of germination. I’lie larv® 
mine along the veins and down the stem, pupating about soil level. 
Practically nothing can be done to protect a field crop. Velvet beans, 
Jack beans and dolichos beans are not attacked by this pest. 

All varieties of beans are attacked hy a leaf-eating beetle {Ootheca 
mutahlis). This small insect can be controlled by spraying with arsenate 
of lead (powder), 1 oz. to 3 gallons of water. 

Blister beetles are often very numerous on the flowers of all species of 
beans and cowpeas. Hand collecting has been found to be the most 
economical measure. 
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The bean Rteiii weevil is a minor pest of beans in the kitchen garden. 
All plants attacked by this weevil should be picked out and burnt. 

iSweef. PofMtoes. -Sweet potatoes may be attacked by caterpillars of the 
sweet potato sphiiu moth. These should be collected by liand. 

Kitchf.n bV/rde//.."—Marrow and cucumber plants about to set fruit may 
be sprinkled regularly with the following formula to destroy fruit flies 
which “sting” fruit :—Arsenate of lead (powder), ozs, ; molasses, 
gallon, oi' cheapest sugar, 2^ lbs. ; water, 4 gallons. To destroy leaf- 
eating insects generally, dust plants with arsenate of lead (powder), 1 ;part 
in 20 parts of finely-ground maize meal or finely-sifted slaked lime. A fhides 
(plant lice) may be treated with soap, 1 lb. in 5 gallons of water, or tobacco 
wash, or simply by regular spraying with a forceful stream of cold water 
from a. spray pump. 

Fruit Trees .—Deciduous fruits are subject to attack by large beetles, 
which should l)e destroyed by jarring into a net and dropping thence into 
a tin containing water, with a film of paraffin on the surface. Trees should 
be covered in mosquito netting to protect the fruit from fruit-piercing 
moths. The large adult beetles of the fig borer may be seen on the young 
shoots and should be destroyed. Borers in the trunks of the trees may be 
killed by injecting a little carbon bisulphide. 

}[osqinto, House. Flies, etc .—Screen wiudow^s and doors. Destroy 
lu’eeding places around homestead. House flies may l)e poisoned cheaply 
with sweetened arsenite of soda solution. Write for directions. 

When in douht m to the identity of any pest or the method of dealing 
with it, apply promptly to the Chief Entotnoloijist, iSalishnry, bringing or 
sending specimens of the. insects concerned. Note, however, that it is 
sometimes feasible to prevent injury from pests for ‘which no practUml 
re/medy is known. Farmers should therefore endeavour to obtain some, 
knowledge., of the. ‘peMs of the crops they are growing through the articles 
published in this Journal, 

FLOWEB GABDEN. 

This month requires all one’s energy in the flower garden. Annuals 
may still be sown for late flowering before the season is over. Planting out 
should be done as early as the weather permits, and advantage taken of a 
dull day after a shower for this work. If care be exercised much smaller 
plants may be put out than would at first be thought advisable, as with 
attention these will make stronger plants than larger ones, which are more 
likely to receive a check. The soil requires constant stirring, owing to the 
packing caused by the rains and for the eradication of weeds, which are 
now very troublesome. All plants should be kept free of dead and decay¬ 
ing matter, 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Turnips, carrots, cabbages, lettuce, etc., may be sown for carrying on 
during tlie winter months. Potatoes may be planted this month for keep¬ 
ing through the winter. Weeding and cultivating between the rows should 
be continually carried on. 

FOBESTBY. 

If tlie rains are seasonable, plant out evergreen t,rees, such as gunm, 
cypress, pines, etc. Fill in all blanks as soon as they are noticed, and do 
not leave them until the following season. Planting should be done on a 
wet day, or, failing that, on a dull day, or late in the afternoon. Great 
care should be taken to see that the trees are not planted out any deeper 
than they stood in the tins. 

FOULTKY. 

All houses must be absolutely watertight, the floor raised well above 
the level of the surrounding ground, thus preventing water seeping in 
and matcing it diwnp. Tine lairds themselves should not get wet, atul no 
pools of water should be seen in tbe runs. 
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Foodstuffs must be ke}>t absolutely dry, otherwise they \yill beeoine 
moiiidy and soui', caiusing cli.sturbjtnce of the intestinal tract, illness, aiid 
perhains deatli; certainly a diminution in the nuniher of eggs. 

Some of the bii'ds will now ho in moult. To get tlumi through it 
quickly give more sunflower seed, Shine monkey nuts, plenty of_ giH'en food, 
especially ca.I.)I)age, kale, etc., plenty of milk or some meat, a, lilTh^ sulpluir 
ill the dry mash (one teaspoonfnl to 1 Ih.) ; also stew two dessert s{)<><uiinls 
of linseed in a pint of water to a jelly, mix this to a crumbly consistency 
with meaiie meal or bran, and give about one dessert S|:)oonful to ea,ch bird 
daily. Keep the birds dry during the rains, otherwise tlu^ egg output 
will decreause. 

Do not hatcli any more turkeys till after ihe rainy season is over. 
Turkeys should not be penned up, Imt allowed on free range. 

Ducks must be treated in almost exactly the reverse manner to what, 
turkeys are. They should he kept in a small run m?a,rly all tlieir food 
should be wmt rnash, bran, pollard, meaiie meal, nujat meal and milk, a.s 
much as they will eat three times a day, i,e., tl^ey should piXM'tically fm 
allowed to spend their existence eahing and sleeping, big duck Itrceders 
often give a fourfrh meal hy lamplight at 10 p.in., and tim first) meal is 
given at sunrise. 

STOCK. 

Catille,—Tite recoinmendatioiis for December apply equally to this 
month. Bulls should be returned to the herd during the nioutli if a 
September or October calving season is desired. 

Sheep.—Continue as recommended foi* December. If heavy rains are 
experienced a daily ration of a quarter of a pound of maize per ewe will keiqi 
them, in condition, and will often prevent mricli trouble ai'ising from poverty 
and anffimia. Those who favour autumn lambs must put the ram a,gain witli 
the flock in February, and should therefore now take steps (if necessary) by 
supplying a little extra feed as above recommended to fit the ewes for 
mating. A little forethought of this kind will tend to increase the stamina 
of the lambs and to bring the ewes m season more or less together, so tliat 
a protracted lambing season is .avoided. 

TOBACCO. 

Cultivation should be .systematically continued, and no foreign vegeta¬ 
tion allowed in the tobacco field, as w’eed.s and grass induce insect attacks- 
All backward plants should be given special attention, and an additional 
application of fertiliser to hasten growth, so that the plants ripen as 
uniformly as possible. Curing barns should be placed in proper condition 
on rainy days, and all tobacco appliances should be placed in proper order 
for the rusli of work during the curing season. Early planted tobacco 
may be ready for topping during the latter part of the month, and ihe 
common mistake of topping too high should be avoided. Go over the field 
carefully and select typical, uniform and disea.se-free plants for 
seed for next season’s crop. All plants should be properly prinusd al, the 
same time that the tobacco is to|)ped. 

VETEHINAR-Y. 

Horse sickness may now be expected, especially in districts wliere early 
heavy rains have occurred. Blue tongue in sheep will also be prevalent. 

WEATHER. 

Heavy rain is to be looked for, and dui'ing this month we may normally 
expect nine to twelve inches on the eastern border, eight in the north, and 
seven to seven and a half as one travels westwards or southwards. At this 
time of tho year the rainfall tends to be heavier in the eastern than in 
the western portions of the Colony, whilst prolonged steady rains take 
the place of the thunder showps which marked the earlier part of the wet 
season. The growing period is at its height, and high temperatures are 
registered. 
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Southern Rhodesia Veterinary Report. 


September, 1930. 


AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

The iiifee.ted herds from the farms Scdiaapplaats, Wolfs- 
('.rag and Canterbury, Melsetter district, were all slaughtei’ed 
l>y the end of the month. 


ANTHRAX. 

An outbreak oct'urivd in (he Hartley district and a recrir- 
des(*en(*t' in tlu^ Thishu H(\s(vrve, Mazoe district, and on th(^ 
Salisbury coiuinonage. All animals grazing' on thevse areas 
are being iiux'ulated. ddie mortality was three head. 

dOllNEbS DISEASE. 

(hie vixso was diagnosed in Salisbury. 

TI{YPAN()S()M1AS1S. 

Four cas(\s I lari by, 1 case Lomagundi, 1 (avse MeLsetter 
and a bnv in Wauku^ district. 


IIEAHTWATER. 

(hie beast dicnl on Salisbury commonage, attributed to 
Inuiriaeater, as a. liont tick wa,s found on the animal. 

(lUARTER EVIT.. 

V(U‘y few cases r'eport(xl. 

S(dAB. 

()ne fio('k in jVhdstdtei* district pliuanl in (fuarantiiK^ 


SilEElh 


In some disiri<'ts there havi^ been hea/vy losses due to 
verm i mists. 


H 
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IMPORTATIONS. 

From tlie Tliiioii ol Soiitli Africa: BuIIh 3T, cows 3o_, 
calf 1, liorses 36, donkeys 361, slieep p'oaiaS 206. 

From BecliiiaiialaiKl: Slieep 666. 

EXPORTATIONS (CATTLE). 

To Union of South Africa: For local consuinpiioii, 1 , 031 ; 
for overseas, 2,871. To Belgian CongH): Slaughter 2 , 440 , 
breeding 60. To Northern Rhodesia: Slaughter 460 , 
breeding 30. 

EXPORTATIONS IN COIT) STORAGIL 

August and September.—Carcases: Beef 8081, (?alves 88, 
sheep 115, pigs 85, quarters beef 31, livers 580, tongues 460, 
hearts 425, brains 201, tails 522, tripes 403, heads 38, pliKiks 
21, feet 50. 

EXPORTATIONS (MISCELLANEOUS). 

To Union of South Africa: Horses 2, sheep 24, goats ^{0. 
To Nortliern Rhodesia: Horse 1, sheep 322, goats 56, pigs 80. 
To Belgian Congo: Pigs 145. To Portugiu>se East Africav: 
Sheep 42, goats 5. 

J. M. SINCLAIR, 

Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


FOR SALE. 

Garthnor Herd of Pedi gree Diial-I^ur'pose R ( m 1 ]:\>1 1 
Cattle.—^Enquiries solicited to Manager, Oartlinor, IbO., 
Makwiro. 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


OCTOBER, 1930. 


It has been decided to discontinue the long schedule of 
xainfall recordvS on the score of expense. In. its stead we 
shall publish monthly a schedule of climatological data from 
iipproximately thirty stations. 

Rainfall observers are requested to make their monthly 
returns as usual, as these, although not published in the 
lournal, will lie necessary for the caleailation of the mean 
rainfall over the zones, and will appear in detail as usual in 
fhe annual report. 

Pressurea—The barometric pressure during the iiiontli 
was generally high, varying from. 0.011 in. above normal at 
Bulawayo to 0.040 in. above normal at Victoria. 

Tlie movements of highs and lows during the month were 
unusuaL The winter anti-cyclone on the east coast was 
maintained, with very slight breakvS, throughout the month. 
During the period 11th to shallow V dei)ressions 

extended into Rhodesia from tlie nortli, and were a(UU)m- 
panied l)y unsettled weather, particulai'ly in the north and 
^east. 


RainfalL —The rainfall for the mouth was 0.08 in., or 
al)()ut 8 per <^(u,it. of tlie averages; in 1905, 0.07 in. was 
i*ec()rded, and in, 1914, 0.04 in. 

The distriliution was very unequal. 


Zone. Oct., 19110. Normal, Oct. 

A . 0.00 0.80 

B . 0.01 0.90 

C . 0.00 1.08 

D . 0.19 0.94 

E. • 0.09 1.20 

E. 1.23 1.91 









Temperatui’e ” F. ! Huinklity, 8 a.m. j Precix>itation. 
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Dairying in Southern Rhodesia. 


Official Milk Records. 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Date 

of 

Birth. 

Milk 
in lbs, 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Morgenzon 

Symphony 

Morgenzon 

Friesland 

24.9.23 

7,582.90 

285.78 

300 

W.R. Blackwell, Norton- 

Kleingoed 

do 

13.1.24 

6,845.40 

249.89 

300 

do 

do 

Maid on Dot 

Wliinburn 

Shorthorn 

18.6.25 

2,863.00 

109.82 

300 

Roberts & Letts, Heany 
J unction 

Zephyr 

Wliinburn 

Friesland 

8.7.27 

5,112.20 

169.93 

300 

R. R. Sharp, Redbank 

Pansy i 
De Grendel j 

do 

22.12.24 

6,240.70 

203.90 

300 

flo 

do 

Boukje 

Groenvlei Bed¬ 

do 

12.6.25 

8,085.50 

300 80 

300 

A. F. Valentine, 

U raUilii 

ford Alberta 

do 

15.9.18 

9,858.95 

312.99 

300 

P. T. Webb, 

Iron Mine Hill 

Briglitwell Rain 
Drinkstone 

Red Poll 

25.4.26 

8,545.30 

284.65 

360 

CroA't. E"arm, Matopos 

Missie 

Threave 

do 

31.12.26 

6,630.90 

252.54 

300 

do 

do 

Elowergirl 

Ayrshire 

7.4.27 

7,999.50 

365.53 

330 

do 

do 


Semi-official Milh Records. 


Name of cow'. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lb.s. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 
of i 
days.! 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Redbank No. 165 

Grade 

Shorthorn 

7,573.50 

283.:i2 

300 

Roberta & LcUw, Hcany Junction 

Wren 

Grade 

Friesland 

6,323.80 

202.57 

300 

R. R. Bhav|>, Rcrlbank 

Grace 

do 

5,608.50 

224.55 

300 

M. S, Smith, Gwelo 

Ugly. 

do 

4,629.50 

241,03 

300 

do do 

Wendy 

do 

5,769.50 

1 259.77 

300 

do do 

Surprise 

do 

5,700.10 

226.86 

300 

P. T. Webb, Iron Mine Hill 

Gwebi Sunshine 

' do 

6,590.50 

244.86 

330 

Govt. Farm, Gwebi 

Gwebi Algie ... 

1 do 

4,697.00 

173.91 

300 

do do 

Gwebi Mabel ... 

do 

6,814.50 

226.75 

300 

do do 

Bochensheila 

No, 127 ... 

Grade 

Shorthorn 

6,336,00 

220.54 

300 

Roberts & Letts, Heany Junction 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which have- 
appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of charge to* 
applicants in Southern Bhodesia only. Outside Southern Rhodesia, 3d.. 
per copy. 

AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

No. 174. Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 225. Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
No, 278. New Crops for Rliodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 362. The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 374. Fibre Crops—Deccan Hemp (Hibiscus Cannabinus) and Sunri 
Hemp (Crotolaria Juncea), by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 403. Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Miuidy, F.L.S. 

No. 429. Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 442. Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K, V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

No. 510. Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 513. The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 541, The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

No. 545. Artificial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No, 550. Onion Growing under Irrigation, by C. M^ainwaring. 

No. 561. Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No, 568. The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. B'lackshaw, O.B.E, 

B.Sc., F.IC. 

No. 581. Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 590. Rye, by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist. 

No. 591. Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

No. 598. Drought-resistant and E.arly-raaturing Crops for Areas of Late 
Rainfall, by C. Alaiiiwaring. 

No. 599. Rhodesian Scjils and their Treatment, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 601. Maize f<n’ Export, by S. D. Timson. 

No. 603. The Ih’oduciion of Maize in Southern Hliodesia, by C. Main- 
waring, Agriculturist. 

No. 630. Tlie Storage of Seed Potatoes, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 634. Barley, liy P. V. Samuels. 

No, 643, Noxious Weeds in Southern Bhodesia, by F. Eyles, Botanist. 
No. 650, Coffee (Culture in Southei’n Rhodesia, by G, W. Marshall, Horti- 
culturist. 

No. 661, Two Important Leguminous Crops: The Velvet Bean and 
Dolichos Bean, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist, 

No. 656. Tractor Notes, by A. W. V. Crawley, M:.E., F.G.S. 

No. 657, Hay-making in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agri¬ 
culturist. 

No. 663. The Use of BYrtilisers and Manures in Southern Rhodesia, by 
A. D. Husband, A.I.C., Chief Chemist. 

No. 672. Hay-making in Rhodesia, by H. G. M!undy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 
No. 674. Top Dressing of Maize against Stalk Borer, by H. C. Arnold. 
No. 681. The Sunflower (Helianthus Annuus) (Revised), by S. D. Timson, 
M:.C., Dip.Agric. 
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No. 684. 
No. 685. 

No. 694. 
No. 695. 

No. 697. 

No. 700. 

No. 704. 

No. 705. 

No. 706. 

No. 708. 

No. 709. 

No. 710. 

No. 713. 
No. 724. 
No. 727. 

No. 732. 

No. 743. 
No. 750. 

No. 751. 
No. 757. 

No. 758. 

No. 759. 

No. 762. 

No. 768. 
No. 775. 

No. 776. 
No., 777, 

No. 781. 

No. 783, 
No. 787. 


Warding to Maize Growers: Maize for Export. 

Notes on Farm Practice at the^ Government Farm, Gwei>i, by 
S. B. Timson, M.C., Bip.Agric. 

The Edible Ganna (Ganna Edulis), by B. E. M-cLougliiio. 

Til© Castor Oil Plant (Bicinus spp.), by S. D. Tirnson, M.G., 
Bip.Agric. 

Results of Analysis of Samples taken tinder the “.Fertilisers, 
Farm Foods, Seeds and Pest Remedies Ordinance” during 
the year 1927-28. 

Further Notes on Farm Practice at the Government B'arm, 
Gwebi, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Bip. Agric. 

The Importance of Research on Pasture Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by A. B. Husband, A.I.C., Ciiief Cdiemist. 

Suggested Cropping Programmes for Farms on the Sand Veld, 
by B. E. McLoughlin, Assistant Agriculturist. 

A Farmers’ Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring, 
Agriculturist. 

Witch Weed or Eooibloem (Striga Lutea)—a Serious Menace 
to Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A., F.R.S.A,, Agriculturist. 

Sand Veld Farming and its Possibilities, by E. D. Alvord, 
M.Sc. (Agr.). 

Alonthly Reminders for the Farming T'ear, l)y the Divisioii of 
the Chief Agriculturist. 

Ensilage, by J. A. T, Walters, B.A., Agriculturist. 

Ploughing by Tractor, by A. W. V. Crawley, M.BL, P.G.S, 

Farmyard Manure, by A. P. Taylor, M.A., B.Sc., Agricultural 
Chemist. 

Two Common Diseases of Potato Tubers in Rhodesia, by 
J. G. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Bond.), A.I.C.T.A. 

Sunn Hemp, by S. B. Timson, M.C., Bip.Agric. 

Cotton in Southern Rhodesia-~Hints to Growers, by G. S, 
Cameron, Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 

The Sweet Potato, by S. D. Timson, M.O., Bip.Agric. (Wye). 

Maize on the Sand Veld : Results at the Tobacco Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by C. A, Kelsey-Harvey, Manager, 

Instructions for Taking Soil Samples! Issued by the Division 
of Chemistry. 

Witch Weed (Striga Lutea) ; Methods of Control, by S. D. 
Timson, M.C., Bip.Agric. (Wye), 

The Value of B.ock Phosphate and “Bono and Superpliosphate” 
as Fertilisers for Maize Production, by A. 1). Husba,nd, Chief 
Chemist. 

The Ground Nut (Aradiis hypogaea), I)y S. 1). Timson, M.d, 
Bip.Agric. (Wye). 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm, by II, 0. Mnncly, 
Bip.Agric., F’.L.S., Chief Agriculturist, and J. Hick, 
Accountant. 

Regulations Governing the Export of Maize and Maize Meal 
through the Port of Beira. 

Some Aspects of Cost of Production Studies in Agriculture, by 
Arthur G. Ruston, B.Sc., Department of Agriculture, Leeds 
University. 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm—Maize and Green 
Manuring, by H. G. Mundy, Bip.Agric., F.L.S., Chief Agri¬ 
culturist, and J. Hick, Accountant. 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm—Fattening for Beef, by 
H. G, Mundy, Bip.Agric. (Wye), F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist, 

Agricultural Costings at the Gwebi Farm—Ground Nuts and 
Maize and Beans for Silage, by H. G. Mnncly, Bip.Agric. 
(Wye), F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist. 
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No. 793. 
No. 794. 
No. 797. 


No. 94. 
No. 216. 

No. 220. 

No. 221. 
No. 239. 

No. 246. 

No. 268. 

No. 279. 

No. 341. 
No. 342. 

No. 382. 

No. 405. 

No. 411. 

No. 413. 

No. 432, 

No. 433. 
No. 437, 

No. 440. 

No, 485. 

No. 486. 

No. 514. 

No. 619. 

No. 537. 

No. 564. 
No. 666. 

No. 608. 

No, 631. 

No. 649. 


Agricultural Costings on tlie Gwebi Farm, by H. G, Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., Chief Agriculturist. 

Some Further Notes on Cotton Growing in Southern Bhodesia, 
l)y G. S. Carnetoii. 

Green Manuring: An Essential Practice in Bboclesian Farming, 
by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric. (Wye), F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

Accelerating the Sprouting of Potatoes. 

BEPOBTS ON CHOP EXPERIMENTS. 

Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton, 

Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Farm,, Gwebi, 
by A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 191445, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., E.Sc. 

Results of Experiments, Tjongila, 191446, by J. Muirhead. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 191546, Part L, by E. 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi Farm, Season 191546, 
Part IL, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Manuring Miuze, Government Farm, Gwebi, l)y A. G. Holborow, 
F.I.C. 

Ricport on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 191647, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Report on Crop Experiments, 191849, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 

Rotation Experiments, 191349, by FI. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury, 
1919-20. 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
Farm, by H. ,G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1920*21, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S., and E. E. Wright. 

Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, l)y D. E. McLoughlin. 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1921-22, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23, 
by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by H. G. Mundy, 
l^.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Crop Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923-24, by 
H. G. Mund;;^, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. Morkel. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Year 1924-25, 
by li. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1924-25, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station : Annual Report for Year 1925-26, 
by H. W. HiUiard. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1925-26, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. C. Arnold, Manager. 
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Bulawayo Experiment Station—Annual Report for Year 1926-27^ 
by D. E. McLoughlin. _ 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1926-27, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. 0. Arnold, Station Manager. 

Report, 1923-24—1926-27, Gwelo Municipal Demonstration. 
Stations, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

Report, 1927-28, Gwelo Municipality Demonstration Stations, by 
S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

Salisbury Agricultural Experiment Station Annual Report, 
1927-28, by H. C. Arnold. 

Gwelo Municipal Demonstration Stations. Annual Report for 
the Season 1928-29, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

Bulawayo Municipal Demonstration Station : Report for the 
Seasons 1927-28 and 1928-29, by D. E. McLoughlin, Assistant 
Agriculturist. 

Agricultural Experiment. Station, Salisbury : Annual Report of 
Experiments, 1928-29, by H. C. Arnold, Manager. 

TOBACCO. 

Flue-curing Tobacco Barns, Bulking and Grading Sheds, by 
P, H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.), Acting Government Irrigation. 
Engineer. 

Tobacco Seed Beds, by D. D. Brown. 

The Culture of Virginia Tobacco in Southern Rhodesia—Field 
Management, by D. D. Brown. 

Dark Fire-cured Tobacco, by E. M. Matthews, B.Sc., Tobacco 
Adviser. Fire-curing Tobacco Barn, by the Tobacco Advisers. 

The Handling, Grading and Baling of Cured Virginia Tobacco,, 
by D. D. Brown. 

Tobacco Baling Boxes, by B. G. Gundry, Irrigation Branch. 

The Care of Tobacco Seed Beds, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. 
(Lend.), A.LC.T.A. (Trinidad). 

Flue-curing Tobacco Barns, 12 ft. x 12 ft. x 16 ft., by B. G. 
Gundry. 

Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. 

Wildfire and Angular Spot of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc., A.LC.T.A. ■ ■ 

Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia: The Harvesting and* 
Curing of Virginia Tobacco, by D. D. Brown. 

The Lesser Tobacco Wireworms, by Rupert W, Jack, li'.E.S. 

Turkish Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D. Brown, 
Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Preliminary Experiments on the Control of Wliite Mould of 
Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Loud.), A.LC.T.A., 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

Suggested Crop Rotations for Tobacco Growers, by D, D. Brown, 
Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Common Faults in Curing Virginia Bright Tobacco, by D. D; 
Brown, Tobacco and Cotton Expert. 

The Development of the Tobacco Industry in Southern Bliodesia. 
A Historical Survey, by D. D. Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Frog Eye Disease of Tobacco, by J. C. F, Hopkins, B.Sc. 
(Lend.), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

Leaf Spotting of Tobacco caused by Mosaic, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.LC.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

Seasonal Notes on Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by 

D. D. Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 

Dark Fire-cured Tobacco: Field Operations, by D. D. Brow»> 
Chief Tobacco Expert. 
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No. 774. Dark Fire-cured Tobacco: Harvesting and Curing, by D. D. 
Brown, Chief Tobacco Expert. 

No. 779. Mycological Notes—Further Experiments on the Control of 
White Mould (Erysiphe Cichoracearum DC.) of Tobacco, 
1927-28, by J. 0, F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Bond,), A.I.C.T.A., 
Plant I?athoiogist, 

No. 784. Field Control of Frenching in Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Bond.), A.BC.T.A., Plant Pathologist. 

STATISTICS. 

No. 196. Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 209. The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslewood, P.S.S. 

No. 224. Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season* 
1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and B. Haslewood. 

No. 230. Farm and Bive vStock Statistics, 1916, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

No. 247. Statistical Returns of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern' 
Rhodesia for the Season 1915-16, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D.,. 

B. Sc., and Fred Eyles, F.B.S, 

No. 259. Statistics of Bive Stock and Animal Produce, 1916, by Eric A, 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.B.S. 

No. 281. Statistics of Crops, 191647, by F. Eyles, F.B.S. 

No. 286. Statistics of Bive Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.B.S. 

No. 303. Statistics of Crop.s, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and' 
F. Eyles, F.B.S. 

Mo. 322. Statistics of Bive Stock and Animal Produce, 1918, by F. Eyles, 
F.B.S. 

No. 361. Statistics of Bive Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
by F. Eyles, F.B.S. 

No. 380. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
1919-20, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 393. Statistics of Bive Stock and Animal Produce for 1920, by H. 

C. K. Fynn. 

No. 409. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rliodesia 
for the Season 1920-21, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 426. Statistics of Bive Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1921, 
by H. C. K, B>nn. 

No. 443. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1921-22, by F. Eyles, F.B.kS., and H. C. K. 
Fynn. 

No. 484, Statistics of Crops Grown by Europefuis in Southern Rhodesia- 
for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradaile Bell, 

No. 627. Statistics of Crops G)-own by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1923-24, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 543. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1924, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 580. Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1924-25, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 

No. 595. Statistics of Bive Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1925, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

No. 626. Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern. 

Rhodesia for the Season 1925-26, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 

No. 646. Statistics of Bive Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1926,. 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

No. 682. Agricultural Returns for 1926-27: Preliminary Returns, by 
Thomas G, Gibson, Government Statistician. 
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No. 620. 

No. 530. 

No. 562. 
No. 567. 
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No, 677. 
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No. 606. 
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No. 703. 
No. 711. 


LIVE STOCK. 

An Experiment in Beef Production, by H. C. Simmon®. 

Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. 0. Simmons. 

Butchering and Flaying, 

From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Experiment No 5, by E. A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No, 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9,; 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 33, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Prom Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiments Nos. 14 
and 15, Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc, 

Merino Sheep in Southern Rhodesia, by H. W. Hilliard. 

The Construction of Dipping Tanks for Cattle (Revised). 

The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon B^'actory Purposes, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Feeding Bullocks at Gwebi, by S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip.Agric. 

Hand-rearing of Calves (Revised), by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.il., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

Fattening for Beef at the Gwebi B'arm, by H. G. Mundy, 
Chief Agriculturist, and T. J. Needham, Accountant, Agri¬ 
cultural and Veterinary Departments. 

Fur and Wool-producing Rabbits, by Captain Edgar S, Everett, 
Hovere Farm, Banket. 

Dehorn your Commercial Cattle, by W. Bleming, Stock Adviser. 

Iodine in Animal Nutrition, by J. Park Hamilton, District 
Veterinary Surgeon, Gwelo. 

Arsenite Cattle Dip—How to Mix. 

DAIRYING, 

Treatment of Gassy Curds in Cheese-making, by T, Hamilton, 

M. A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

The Dairy Industry: Causes of Variation in Cream Testa, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Bacteria and the Dairy Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc, (Agr.). 

Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

The Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream, by J. E. Corry, 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cream Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.), 

Milk Recording and its Advantages, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 

N. D.A., N.D.D. Introduction by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. 

The Production of Clean Milk, by T. Hamilton and J, R. Corry, 
Dairy Experts. 

Farm Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D.y 
Dairy Expert. 

Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia: Cow Byre— Type 11., by 
B. G. Gundry, Irrigation Branch. 

Dairy Buildings in Southern Rhodesia. A Small Farm Dairy, by 
B. G. Gundry, A.LMech.E. 
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No. 717. Gouda or Sweet Milk Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

No. 730. Common Defects in Butter-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D., and J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr*), Dairy 
Experts. 

No. 752. Cheese as an Article of Diet, by T. Hamilton, M.A,, N.D.A., 
N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

No. 785. Bacon Curing on the Farm, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 

No. 792. The Feeding of Dairy Stock in Southern Rhodesia, by T. 

Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D., and J. R. Corry, 

B.Sc. (Agr.), Dairy Experts. 

Points to be observed in Cream Production. 


VETERINARY, 

No. 191, Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Goats, by Rowland Williams, 
M.R.G,V.S. 

No. 474- Heartwater. 

No. 536. Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness by 
LI. E, W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 570. The Spaying of Bovines, by G. C. Hooper Sharpe, M.C., 
M.R.C.V.S., and M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 597. Suspected Poisoning of Stock: The Proper Procedure, by M. 

H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. (Lond.), and A. W. Facer, B.A. 
(Oxon.), A.I.C. 

No. 618. Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory; Quarter Evil, by LI. E. 

W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary Research. 

No. 642. The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases, by LI. E. "W. 
Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 666. Notes, from the Veterinary Laboratory: Pnemonitus—Prjemunitus, 
by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S,, Director of Veterinary- 
Research. 

No. 678. Cattle Transport Areas. 

No. 723. A Method of Inoculating Cattle against Trypanosomiasis, by 
LL E. W, Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 739. The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases: A Note to 
Empluivsise some Points in the Preparation and Forwarding of 
Specimens, by D. A. Lawrence, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research 
Officer. 

No. 756. Parasitic Gastritis of Cattle, by LL E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., 
Director of Veterinary Research. 

No. 760. A Note on Sheep Diseases in Southei'n Rhodesia, by D. A. 

Lawrence, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer, Department 
of Agriculture, Salisbury. 

No. 772. Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory : Ophthalmia, by LL B, W. 
Bevan, M.R.C.V.S,, Director of Veterinary Research. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 

The Campaign against African Coast Fever, by LL E. W. Bevan, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Parasitic Gastritis of Cattle, by LL E. W, Bevan, M.R.C.V.S.,, 
Director of Veterinary Research, 


IRRIGATION. 

No. 270- Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

No. 384, The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jennings,. 
Assoc.M.lnst.C.E,, A.M.I.E.E. 
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No. 412. Water Power Resources of Southern Rhodesia, by C. L. Robert¬ 
son, B.Sc., A.M.LC.E. 

No. 452. Weirs and their Construction, by A. 0. Jennings, A.M.l.C.B]., 
A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 529. The Umtali River Irrigation Scheme, by C. P. Robinson, B.Sc. 
No. 632. Domestic Water Supplies and Sanitation on the Parm, by 
P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

No. 633. The Cost of Pumping for Irrigation, by R. H. Roberts, B.Sc. 

No. 640. Levelling for Irrigation, by Dr. W. S. H. Cleghorne, 
M.I.Mech.E. 

No. 659. The Hydraulic Ram, revised by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. 

No. 660. Small Earthen Storage Reservoirs, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc. 
No. 668. The Water Act, 1927, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc. (Eng.), 

A. M.I.C.E. 

No. 670. IiTigation Canals, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng,). 

No. 735. Soil Erosion, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.),> A.M.I.C.E., 
^Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

No. 766. Conditions Governing the Hire of Government Boring Machines. 

No. 780. Short Specifications for Reinforced Brick Tanks up to 20,000 
Gallons Capacity, by R. Hamilton Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

No. 782. Reinforced Concrete Water Tanks, by R. Hamilton Roberts, 

B. Sc. (Eng.). 

No, 786. Low Concrete Dams, by R. Hamilton Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 


FORESTRY. 

No. 555. Forestry in the Melsetter District, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 744. Farm Forest Practice in Southern Rhodesia; Part IV. I’ending 
and Care of Young .Plantations. Issued by the Forest Service. 

No. 765. The Utilisation of Wood, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F. 

No. 769. The Utilisation of Wood, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F. 

No. 778. The Utilisation of Wood in Southern Rhodesia—Conversion and 
Disposal of Timber, by T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc., B.Sc.F., 
District Forest Officer. 

No, 791. The Utilisation of Wood in Southern Rhodesia: Fencing, by 
T. L. Wilkinson, M.Sc,, B.Sc.F., District Iforest Officer.' 

Price List of Forest Tree Transplants, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Creepers and Seeds. 


. HORTICULTURE. 

No. 471, Budding of Citrus Trees, by A. G. Turner. 

No. 637. Harvesting, Packing and Marketing of Deciduous and Tropical 
Fruits, by G. W. Marshall, Horticulturist. 

No. 669. Citrus Fruit Growing in Rhodesia, by G. W. Marshall, Horti¬ 
culturist. 

No. 725. Investigations into “Collar-Rot” Disease of Citrus, by J, C. F. 
Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.O.T.A. (Trinidad). 

No. 741- Fruit Growing in Southern Rhodesia : The Home Orchard, by 
G. W, Marshall, Horticulturist. 

A Comparative Study of the Citrus Industry of South Africa, bv 
Herbert J. Webber, Ph.D., D.Agr. Price 2i 
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ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT PATHOLOGY, 

No. 139. Termites, or “White Ants,” by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 178. Illustrations of Natural Forest in relation to Tsetse Fly, by 

R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 197. Chafer Beetles, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 204. Some Injurious Caterpillars, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 214. Some Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 219, More Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 228. Rhodesian Citrus Pests, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 233. Does it Pay to Spray Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia? by Rupert 
W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 261. Turnip Sawfly, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 290. Notes on Remedies for Turnip Sawfiy, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 353. Further Experiments with Poisoned Bait on Maize Lands, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 369, The Bean Stein Weevil, a Minor Pest of Beans, by Rupert W. 
Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 385. The Common Fruit Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 425. Notes from the Entomological Branch, by Rupert W. Jack, 

F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

No. 450. Insect Pests of Fruits other than Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 476. Tsetse Fly—Inspection of Shangani Experimental Area, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 503. Locusts, by J. K. Chorley. 

No. 516. The Coming Campaign against Locusts, by Rupert W. Jack, 

F.E.S. 

No. 522. Notes on the Black Citrus Aphis, by G. B. Symes. 

No. 548. Insect Pests of Cotton, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 553. Observations on Some Injurious Markings of Oranges, by G. B. 

Symes. 

No. 587. Tsetse Fly in the Lomagundi District, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 593. Notes from the Entomological Laboratory—(1) Outbreak of Army 
Worm (Laphygma exemfita, Wlk.), (2) Cattle Alyiasis: “Screw 
Worm,” by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 602. Preliminary List of Plant Diseases Recorded in Southern 
Rhodesia, by F. Eyles. 

No. 613. Two Diseases of the Vine, by F. Eyies, Mycologist, 

No. 639. Diseased Plants for Examination ; Collecting and Despatching 
the Material, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.LC.T.A. 
(Trinidad). 

No. 653. The Caro of Tobacco Seed Beds, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc., 
(Lend.), A.LC.T.A. (Trinidad). 

No. 654, Root Gall worm or Root Knot- Eel worm (lleterodera radicicola, 
Greef), by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 665. Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia, by Rupert W, Jack, B\E.S., Chief 
Entomologist. 

No. 671. Wildfire and Angular Spot of Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc., A.LC.T.A. 

No. 673. Bats, by J. Isgaer Roberts, B.Sc. 

No. 689. The Lesser Tobacco Wireworms, by Rupert W. Jack, B\E.S. 

No. 696. Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

No. 714. Trap Cropping against Maize Pests, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S,, 
Chief Entomologist. 
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No. 731. 

No. 738. 

No, 740. 
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No. 770. 
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Preliminary Experiments on the Control of White Mould of 
Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

Two Ooninion Diseases of Potato Tubers in Rlioclesia, by 
J. C. F. Hopkins, ,B.Sc. (London), A.LG.T.A. 

What is Diplodia in Maize? An Answer to a Popular Question 
To-day, by J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (London), A.I.O.T.A., 
Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

Mycological Notes : (1) Seed Treatment for Maize against Dip¬ 
lodia ; (2) Seed Treatment for Tobacco against Bacteria! 
Diseases. Issued by authority of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Lands. 

Frog Eye Disease of Tobacco, by J. C. F*. Hopkins, B.Sc. 
(Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mjcologist. 

Leaf Spotting of Tobacco caused by Mosaic, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Chief Botanist and Mycologist. 

“Pinking” of Maize—Report of a Preliminary Investigation, 
by T. K. Sansom, B.Sc., Plant Breeder. 

Field Control of Frenching in Tobacco, by J. C. F. Hopkins, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.LG.T.A., Plant Pathologist. 

A List of Plant Diseases Occurring in Southern Rhodesia, by 
J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C.T.A., Plant Pathologist. 

Notes on the Control of Some of the More Important Insect 
Pests of Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, by W. J. Hall, Ph.D,, 
B.Sc., Entomologist to the British South Africa Company in 
Southern Rliode.sia. 

The Army Worm (Laphygma Exempta, Wlk.), by Rupert W. 
Jack, Chief Entomologi.st. 

The Preparation of Bordeaux Mi.xture and Seasonal Notes on 
Tobacco Diseases, by J. C. F. Plopkins, B.Sc. (London), 
A.I.C.T.A. 

POULTRY 

Rhodesia Egg-Luying Test, 1st April, 1924—2nd B’ebruary, 1925, 
by H. G. Wheeldon. 

Systematic Breeding for Increased Egg Production, by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 

Ducks on the Farm, l)y H. G. Wheeldon. 

Ovarian Troubles, by A. Little. 

Poultry Parasites, by A. Little. 

Southern Rliodesia Seventh Egg-Laying Test—1st March, 1926, 
to 30th January, 1927, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

Poultry Husbandry : Temperament, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Some Common Ailments of Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Poultry Keeping in Rhodesia : Pedigree Breeding, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry Expert. 

Scarcity of Eggs : Causes and Remedies, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Hints to Breeders—Rearing Young Stock, by A, Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Artificial Incubation, Brooding and Rearing of Chickens, by 
H. G. Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 

Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, by H. G. Wheeldon, 
Poultry Expert- 

Talks to Breeders ; The Normal and I^ullet Moult, by H. G, 
Wheeldon. 

The Turkey, by G. H. Cooper, Assistant Poultry Officer. 





bEPARTMENTAL BULLETINS. 
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The following pamphlets can be obtained from the Ponlt7’y Expert 

upon application :— 

Selecting Birds for Laying Tests, by A. Little, Poultry Expert, 
Cold Weather: Treatment of Fowls in, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Tuberculosis,’ by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Diseases of the Liver, by A. Tiittle, Poultry Expert. 

. Prevention of Disease among Poultry, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Vices : Causes, Prevention and Cure, by A. Little, Poultry 
E'xpert. 

Chicken-pox (Warts), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. , 

Autopsies, by 'A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Autopsies (continued), l,)y A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Preparing Birds for Show, hy A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
CoccicHosis, or Entero-Hepatitis, by A, Little, Poultry Expert. 

, The Fowl Tick (Argas persicus), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Worms (Autopsies—continued), by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Selecting Birds for Laying Tests (coiifjliided), liy A. .Little, 
Poultry .Expert. 

Culling : A Seasonal Operation, by A. Tuttle, Poultry Expert. 
Despatching Birds to a Laying Test, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Choosing a Male Bird, by A. Little, Poulfciy Expert. 

Tlie Breeding Stock, by A. Little, Poultry Ex|)ert. 

Diseases of the Digestive System, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Bone and Breast Bone, by A. Little, .Ponitry Expert. 

Mating for Improvement and Increased Egg Production, by A. 
Little, Poidtry Expert. 

Partial Moult : Broodiness : Selection of Layers of Large Eggs, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Sunflower as a Food, lt)y A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Grow Sunflowers, by A. Little, Poultry Ex})ert. 

Exhibiting Eggs at Shows, by A. Little, Poultry Expert, 
Condition of Birds on Show, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Green .Food : Tlio Result of not Supplying Sufficient to Poultry, 
by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Good and Bad Hatching Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Grading Ifowls, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Heart Trouble, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

What are You Feeding for? by A, Little, Poultry Expert. 
Housing : Three Important Essentials, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Menu at the Egg-Laying Teat. 

Advice to Prospective Poultry Farmers, by A, Little, Ponitry 
Expert. 

Seasonal Hints—August, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Successful Chick Rearing, by H. G. Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry 
Expert. 

Hints to Breeders, October, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 
Abnormalities in Eggs, by A. Little, Poultry Blxpert. 

Diseases of the Reproductive System, by A. Little, Poultry 
Expert. 

Notes for November, by A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Hints to Breeders. Prepare for the Breeding Season, by A. 
Little. 

Respiratory Diseases, by A. Little, Poultry Expert, 

Selection and Preparation of Fowls for Exhibition, by H. G. 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 

The Close of the Hatching Season and After, by IL G. 
Wheeldon, Poultry Expert. 
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MBTEOROLOGICAL. 


No. 360. Notes on the R,ainfaU Season 1919-20 in Southern Rhodesias by 
C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.G.E. 

No. 456. Tlio PosKil>ility of Seasonal Forecasting and Prospects for Eaiic 
fall Season 1922-23, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.i.O,K, 
No. 524. The Use of an Aneroid Barometer, hy (1 L. Uobi:?rtson, B.Sc., 
A.MVI.G.E. 

No. 532. The Slnn't Period Foreca.st and Daily Weather Report, by C. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.G.E. 

No. 542. Review of the Abnormal Rainfall Season 1924-25, by G. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc,, A.M.I.G.E. 

No. 712. The Time, and How to Find it, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc. 
(Eng.). 


No. 248. 

No. 274. 

No. 479. 

No. 518. 
No. 549. 
No. 554. 
No. 569. 

No. 674, 

No. 588. 

No. 652. 
No. 677. 
No. 680. 
No. 686. 

No. 687. 
No. 699. 
No. 702. 
No. 707. 
No. 733. 

No. 764. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Preservative for Samples of Ar.senical Dips for Analysis, by 
A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

Lectiire on Malaria and Blackwater, by A. M. Fleming, C.M.G., 
M.B., C.M., F.R.G.S.E., D.P.H., Medical Director.' 

Quinine Prophylaxi.s in Malaria, by A. M. Fleming, M.B., C.M., 
F.R.G.S.E.,‘D.P.H. 

Locusts as Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S, 

Oclma Palchra Berries, by A. W. Facer, B. A., A.I.G. 
Pise-de-Terre, by P. B. Aird. 

Education of Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by R. 
McIntosh, M.A. 

Brick-making on the Farm, by A. C. Jenning.s, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 

A. M.I.E.E. 

Concrete on the Farm, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

Farm Homesteads, by R. H. Roberts, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Road Motor Services. 

Preparation of Cotton for Sale, by H. C. Jefferys. 

The Land Bank, Its Functions and How it Operates, by 
S. Thornton. 

The Use of Explosives on the Farm, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. 
(Eng.). 

The Preservation of Farm Beacons, by L. M. McBean, Acting 
Surveyor General. 

Book-Keeping on the l^arm, by T. J. Needham, Acting 
Accountant, Agricultural and Veterinary Departments. 
Wood-Charcoal in Southern Rhodesia, by T. L, Wilkinson, 

B. Sc., Assistant Forest Officer. 

Jam-making, by Miss D. Bosman, Home Economics Officer, 
Division of Agricultural Education and Extension, iii 
“Farming in South Africa.” 

How to Make Use of the Fencing Law. 

Farming Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act (price 1/-). 

Twelve Simple Rules for the Avoidance of Malaria and Black- 
water. 

Summary of the Game Laws of Southern Rhodesia 
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Seeds for Sale, Gwebi Farm. 


^ S. ( 1 . 

Salisbury White Maize .at per lOOlb. 21 0 

Salisbury White Maize (Tips and Butts), at per bag 

of 200 lbs. 17 0 

Majorda Seed.at per lb. 11 

Siinfiower Seed (Large Black) .at per 100 lbs. .16 0 

Siiiiiiower Seed (Small IBack) . at per 100 lbs. 16 -“O 

Sweet Potato Slips (Calabash Leaf), available Decem¬ 
ber and January.at per bag 6 0 

Napier Fodder Hoots...at per bag 6 0 

Edible Ganna Tubers. at per 100 tubers 9 0 

Dolichos Beans . . at per .100 lbs. 21 0 

All prices quoted are for delivery free at any station or 
siding in' Soutlieiii Ithodesia. Before sending cheques, in¬ 
tending purcluisers are advised to ascertain that the seeds, 
etc., required are still availal>le. Cheques should be made 
payable to “Gwebi Fhmu.’’ All oi'ders and enquiries should 
be addressed to the Chief Agricultxirist, Department of 
Agriculture, Salisbury, not direct to the Gwebi Farm, 


FOR SALE. 

Pedigree Middle White Pigs, Boars and Gilts, £3 Ss., 
at three months; also pure-bred Aylesbury Ducks.—Martin, 
M’Kondwe, Penhalonga. 









ADVERT ISEMINTS. 


HOGARTH’S METAL WORKS, LIMIT 


Winners of Rhodesians Highest Award 
for Poultry Houses and Appliances 


Bulawayo and District. PoiiUry Club ; The Cert-ituHite of Mesrit, 
Tlio Blue B.ibbou Cliampiouslup, 



Ilinstratecl Sheets, with prices^ post free* 

Poultry'Hoiise No® A 1* 

Wiiidsliiekl *2 ft. Enclosed with Ki-gauge I‘inch mesh cluiiji 

link netting. , ^{inge(,l door witli hasp and staple. PorclicH, 

4 ft. X d ••• £4 108,04 

(> ft. X 4 ft. (5, hw ... £5 10s. 04 

8 ft. X 4 f'.. (riiK 5 . ... ... £6 103., Ocl. 

Iron S^oultry CSates# c^-veted with 1-iu. mesh chain link netting. 

0 ft. X 2 ft. 6 iiLS. Hinges an'l catch... 30/- 

OSlickein Troughs ... ... ... ... each, "3/6 

l^ooltri^ Krifiik5?ig‘Fo&sritaiiis ... ... eaoh» 7/6 

PouHtry Fersoiijg' StanclarcISj, .stumped clips for holding netting. 

7 ft. <> ins. high ... ... ... tmeh, 3/- 


HOGARTH’S METAL WORKS, LIMITED, 

P.O. Box 434 - - - BULAWAYO 


THIS MARK 

identSfios the genuine 



•The safe and certain cure for WIREWORM, 
TAPEWORM GKILEIEKTE, XN SHEEP. 
CATTLE, HORSES. LAMBS,' FOALS, GOATS, 
OSTRICHES, Etc- 


Obtainable from all StofeMepe-rs and Chemintn ; 
if not, write to the Mam^acturer, 


F. E. HOLBOROW 

P.O. Bp3f 68, Eingwilliftfi^sfcpwB, 



(jnto* Agricultural Research Institute (Pusa) 

i ^ ' LIBRARY, NEW DELHI-110012 

This book can be issued on or before 

■ ^ i 


Return Date 


Return Date 





